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JANUARY 1905. 


CHANGE OF EDITOR. 

Mr. D. Mo Alpine has ably edited the Journal of Agriculture since 
the issue of fclie June number in 1902 till the end of the year 1904. 
Daring that period the.articles appearing were principally voluntary 
contributions by the officers of the Department of Agriculture. It has 
been my desire that the Journal should faithfully record the work of 
the Department, and that as few articles as possible, however interest¬ 
ing, should be copied from other publications. All matters of interest 
published in other States, or in countries beyond the seas, are 
brought prominently under the notice of the farming community 
through the medium of a very efficient weekly press, so that to repeat 
them in the Departmental Journal “would be superfluous. Mr. 
McAlpino has spared no pains to carry out my wishes in this respect, 
and has been ably supported by his brother officers. 

The extension of experimental work, under the direction of Mr. 
McAlpino, as Vegetable Pathologist, lias rendered it necessary that 
ho should relinquish the work of Editor of the Journal , so that he 
might devote more time to original research, in which' he has had 
marked, success. 

Mr. G, H. Adcock, F.L.S., has undertaken the work of editor, and 
will be assisted by Mr. A. T. Sharp. I have every hope that the 
high standard of efficiency reached in the past will be maintained in 
the future. 

S. WILLIAMSON WALLACE, 

Director of Agriculture . 
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HOW AMERICA EDUCATES THE FARMER. 

By ’£\ J, Howell , Ph, i). 

Introduction, 

The following pages were written three and a half yearn ago, 
for the most part in the carriage of a railway train, when I was 
engaged travelling as Instructor in Agriculture through the Northern 
areas of Victoria. I am still conscious of their many imperfections, 
and, had time permitted, should have- liked to have revised and 
brought the matter up to date. The pamphlet was at first published 
at the joint expense of my old chief, Mr. Pearson, and myself, and it 
it is only owing to the exhaustion of the first edition, and the many 
requests for copies which have been made from various country 
centres, that the Department has thought it .advisable to republish 
the matter in the p^ges of the Journal, If it will further help in any 
way to bring under the notice of the country the great importance 
of our agricultural interests, and the greater attention we ought to 
pay them, its inclusion might find some justification. As ] stated in 
my preface to the first edition, 1 have to acknowledge my indebted-, 
ness to the many splendid publications of the United States ’Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture for the facts and figures brought under notice, 
and much of the matter introduced might be regarded as a mere 
condensation of facts obtained from those reports. 

1 still wish the name of Mr. Pearson, who did so much for the 
advancement of agriculture, to be associated with the publication ; 
and the words of his preface to the first edition, therefore, are here 
repeated. Mr, Pearson, very much over estimating the little his 
assistant had attempted to do, there wrote 

“Dr. Howell'wrote this series of articles unknown to me. When 
he showed them to me, I was delighted with them, us undoubtedly 
every one who has the pleasure of reading them should bo. H*» 
pertinent are they to the question of the moment, both in this State 
and in the Commonwealth, that I deemed it most useful to have them 
published without any delay; and to this end proposed to Dr. Howell, 
as the most expeditious method, to share with him the expense of 
private publication. To this he readily agreed* 

“Great work, such as is waiting to be done by our Australian 
Agricultural Departments, cannot be done without appropriate 
expenditure. But there is no more reproductive channel into which 
public expenditure can be directed. The princely endowments of 
America make those who are anxious to work here reel grieved with 
envy. 

“The State Departments of Agriculture in this country should bo 
regarded as the most important of the departments in their wealth- 
producing potentiality. Yet these Departments are regarded as of 
no more wortli than to be housed less commodionsly than a tenth-rate 
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business would be in the city of Melbourne ; any disused building- 
cast off by other Departments is considered good enough for them. 
They are officered so meagrely that the strength of their earnest inon 
is strained to the utmost in ineffectual efforts to meet the multi¬ 
tudinous wants of the public. The money grants are so small that 
every useful effort is chocked, by perpetual anxieties and expense. 

et Can we not; successfully appeal to some of oar wealthy men to 
come forwaed to our assistance ? One, for instance, of the most 
pressing needs of Victoria in ir,s agricultural development is a system 
of experiment stations. The experiment station, properly so-called, 
is not an experimental farm, much less a few plots on a private farm. 
It is a thoroughly equipped scientific institution, after the model of the 
Versuchs-station of Germany, the acknowledged leader in this kind 
of work. It is the breeding ground of useful facts for dissemination 
amongst farmers. Is there no wealthy man in Victoria sufficiently 
public-spirited to—partially in* completely—endow such a station, or 
system of stations ? These stations have been asked for officially for 
years without avail. If wo now ask for them unofficially, perhaps 
there may be better success, 

“'And may we not appeal to the public to insist upon a more 
liberal view being taken of both the work and the needs of our 
Agricultural DepartmentV If the American, who is proverbially held 
up as the type of the practical man, has considered it rational to 
spend so much in the furtherance of progressive agriculture, should 
not the Australian, who has to compote at some disadvantage with 
the American, emulate his example? ” 

No. 1. 

Origin of Institutions and Agencies. 

“ It will not be doubted with reference either to industrial or 
national welfare that agriculture is of primary importance. In pro¬ 
portion as nations advance in population and other circumstances of 
maturity tin's truth becomes more apparent, and renders the cultiva¬ 
tion of the soil more and more an object of public patronage.” These 
are wise words, and so intensely modern in sentiment, and applicable 
to our present conditions that one might write them down as an 
expression of our own Minister of to-day in support of his policy of 
agricultural reform, and yet they were the utterance of more than 
100 years ago, delivered by the great George Washington in his 
annual message to Congress for the year 1796. The year 1796 is a 
very long time back in history, and we know that reforms come 
slowly, but even admitting this it appears almost incredible that it 
took some sixty years in the new century before the Legislature of 
the United States had discovered the truth of what Washington had 
preached in the closing years of the preceding one. 

One on the Oldest or Human Occu cations. ■ 

The reason of the long inattention to Washington’s message of the 
year 11796 will, I suppose, be ascribed by the so-cailed practical man 
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to the premature nature of such an effort, and yet even before 
Washington busied himself with the problem there were men in 
America who had repeatedly insisted on the insufficient attention 
given to one of the oldest of human occupations, and fought for the 
fostering of agricultural development. A number of agricultural 
societies had been formed in different parts of America, probably in 
imitation of the new movement in Europe; and the idea of the 
possibility of science doing something for the farmer in extending 
the knowledge of his art and the improvement of its practice had 
taken pretty firm root among the more advanced friends of agricul¬ 
tural progress. After the year of Washington's message this interest 
continued for some time in the early years of the new century. 
Agricultural societies multiplied. Shows or fairs were established, 
and bulletins and pamphlets of an educational nature were published 
and distributed, but. the year 1809 saw the zenith point of active 
interest in agricultural matters. After this the farmer and his 
friends seemed to indulge in a long mental sleep of thirty years, and 
only awoke when the old careless system of continuous cropping 
pursued by the farmer had exhausted the land and starved him off 
his farm. 

Cbov After Crop Without Manures. 

This had been the system of America’s farmers, as it has been of 
ours. The belief there, as here, seemed to be that a stretch of salt 
water, separating the old from the newer worlds, entirely altered the 
essential principles of crop production in the two divisions. Because 
for a number of years a virgin soil produced just as good a crop as 
the soils of Europe, on which such results were only obtainable by 
heavy manuring* and complicated rotary courses, the opinion seemed 
to become engrained that this thing would continue for ever. When 
a farmer holds an opinion—let us give him his due--ho does so in no 
halting, half-hearted fashion, and has invariably the courage to put 
his opinion to the practical test. He doggedly followed such a 
course in this instance, and the result of his practice was the 
exhaustion of the soils along the whole of the Atlantic seaboard, and 
the inability of America to provide a sufficiency of its own breadstuff s* 
The lesson he learnt was a rude and a rough one, but it produced its 
good effects, for it ended the long mental torpor; and gave birth, to 
new activities. 

A Revival or Interest in Agricultural Methods. 

The failure of the crops in the year 1837 and 1888 roused public 
opinion into the necessity of doing something, and the next fifteen or 
sixteen years was a period of agitation for improved systems of 
agricultural education and methods, the introduction of agricultural 
subjects into the school curriculum, the establishment of institutions 
devoted specially to the training and education of agriculturists, the 
introduction of books on agriculture into the libraries of the country, 
and other similar reforms. As a result of this activity a number of 
private agricultural schools sprang into existence, and various associ¬ 
ations took on the role of educational agencies. The Government 
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sent) agents to investigate the various systems of agricultural instruc¬ 
tion in different parts of Europe, but nothing in the form of favourable 
legislative' action seems to have taken place anywhere till the year 
1857,, when Michigan was allowed to establish the first State Institute 
in America devoted to technical training in agriculture. 

A Wise Man and a Great Gift. 

The year 1862 stands out as a prominent landmark in the history 
of the progress of agricultural education in America. On that day 
the splendid national gift of 1J ,000,000 acres of land for technical 
educational purposes allowed the foundation in each of the sixty-four 
States and Territories of America of a number of agricultural and 
technical institutions, which has helped to make the United States 
the envy of the world. It was Justin S. Morrill who introduced and 
fought for the Bill making this splendid appropriation to the nation, 
and the Act has immortalised his name. “ There were bestowed by 
the Act 80,000 acres of land for each member of Congress upon the 
several States for the establishment of Colleges to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts,” The Act was not passed without a deal of fighting. Introduced 
in 1857 it was adversely reported on by the Committee on Public 
Lands. Passing the both Houses in spite of this, it was, however, 
vetoed by the President. In 1801 it was again introduced into the 
House in an amended form, adversely reported on again by the 
Committee. It, however, again passed the two Houses, and on this 
occasion fortunately became law by the signature of President 
Lincoln, on the 2nd July, 1862. The provisions of the Act prevented 
the expenditure of the money on buildings, and the National Govern¬ 
ment, in making the gift, trusted to private contributions and State 
bounty to supplement the amount accruing from the sale of the land 
grant by sums that would prove sufficient for the proper equipment 
and continuity of the teaching institution in each case. The money 
received from the land grant sales amounted in 1897 to 9,500,000 
dollars, and there still remained for sale 1,200,000 acres of the 
original grant. 

America of 1850 and Australia of 1900—A Comparison. 

Nations, like individuals, are seldom stirred to such great acts of 
generosity without some cause. There was a cause; and it would be 
interesting, did space permit, to trace and explain its origin in the 
years that preceded the Act, more especially as there are certain 
phases in our industrial life of to-day closely corresponding with 
the condition of things in America some fifty years earlier. The 
clamour one hears to-day for the technical education that will lead 
to improvements, in our arts and industries; the widespread con¬ 
sciousness that there is something failing in our present System 
of teaching, without anything like a clear conception of the nature 
of the changes that ought to supplant them. These were features 
in the life of America of the year 1850, as prominent as they are 
here to-day in the year 1901, and led to that complete reorganisation 
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of educational methods which extended aw much to the agricultural 
as to the great imirm fact u ring enterprises of the country. The 
exhaustion of the land, and the failure of crops, had. forced 
consideration of the producing interests upon the community in much 
the same manner as this condition of affairs has done in Victoria in 
recent years ; while the splendid discoveries of 1 mi big in the 
chemistry of agriculture, and the practical results obtained from the 
newlv-introducod artificial fertilisers at the experiment stations, 
rendered evident the assistance that science might give when applied 
to agriculture, and emphasised the necessity of educating the farmer 
in this direction. Even this phase finds its counterpart in the 
marvellous results following the application of a phosphatic fertiliser 
on the worn out lands of our own Stale—results that have forced the 
farmer, and the community generally, to a recognition of how largely 
science may assist in the practice of the farm, and promise to lead to 
an entire reorganisation of the Department on more libera,! and 
progressive lines, in the same way as the movement, that found 
expression in the Act of 1862 did in America. 

After the Passing of the Act. 

As a result of the Act of 1862 there arc now sixty institutions in 
tlie United States maintaining courses of agriculture. These insti¬ 
tutions, or colleges, are of various types, and will ho explained later 
on. In some cases the University of the State has added a depart¬ 
ment of agriculture? to its course; in others the college's are purely 
agricultural; in others they are colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
art, while in others they are simply secondary schools of agriculture. 
In the earlier stages they were not the success anticipated, and, in 
many cases, were put down as failures. A wider experience, however, 
inclines to the opinion that, although not appealing directly to the 
farmer to the extent and in the direction expected, they have, how¬ 
ever, served a useful purpose in training a number of men capable of 
carrying their knowledge from the hall of the college or university 
to the platform of a farmers’ institute, and imparting in simple and 
popular language the information that the farmer had seemed 
disinclined to avail himself of in the higher institution. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station. 

The fact that agricultural science can be only built up on the 
results of experimental investigation seemed to have never'been lost 
sight of by the American leaders in agricultural progress, and almost 
immediately after the colleges had been well established, an agitation 
was commenced for the founding of experiment stations, where 
investigations might be carried out, having for their object improve¬ 
ments in agricultural practice. Efforts were repeatedly made for 
assistance in this direction also, but the indifference of the fanners 
generally to the movement gave the Legislature a pretext for rejecting 
the measure; and in face of the splendid results already obtained in 
various parts of Europe from such institutions, and the almost 
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universal recognition among men capable of judging in such matters 
of the valuable uses they served, Congress refused its sanction to the 
measure, and it remained for the liberality and enterprise of a private 
citizen to initiate the establishment of the first station in 1875.- By 
1880 twelve such stations had been established in various States, 
while certain of the agricultural colleges carried on certain experi¬ 
mental investigations as part of their ordinary work. Owing to the 
great success of these institutions, efforts were now made to secure 
appropriations from the National Treasury for the establishment of 
stations in connection with every college throughout the States. 

A Swoon i> Beneeactou. 

The name of Mr. VV. II. Hatch, of Missouri, is associated with this 
second great movement in the progress of agricultural education as 
that of Mr. Morrill was with the first. It is a fortunate circumstance 
that the scientific leaders of agricultural progress have always found 
in America at the required moment a champion in the Legislative 
Chamber capable of an enthusiastic and persistent support of their 
efforts ; and the Hatch Act of 1887 completed in its broad outlines, 
at any rate, the great national system of agricultural education 
initiated by the earlier measure of 1862. By this Act there is appro¬ 
priated each year from the National Treasury 15,000 dollars to each 
State drawn from the funds derived from the' sale of public lands, 
for the establishment of experiment stations associated with the 
agricultural colleges established fay aid of the land grant of 1862. 
The magnificent work that has been carried out fay these stations is 
sufficient evidence of their great value as educational agencies, and 
proof of the high capacity of the splendid band of talented men who 
are devoting their lives to the development of the great agricultural 
resources of America, There are at present fifty-six (56) such experi¬ 
ment stations in the States. 

Mu. Mouiuu* Speaks a Second Time. • 

The national appropriation of the Act of 1862 found a splendid 
response in the liberality of private contribution and State bounty, 
but even the amounts available from these sources could hardly 
provide for the standard of instruction in the more perfect system of 
instruction applied to agriculture and the great manufacturing 
industries that had been elaborated since the foundation of the teach¬ 
ing institutions. The success of the first appropriation seemed to 
justify further demands on the 'National Treasury, and Morrill again 
championed a Bill for a further appropriation to each State. The 
Act, which was passed in the year 1890, was as generously liberal as 
the one of 1862, It provided for the year 1890, in which it became 
law, a sum of 15,000 dollars to each State, with an annual increase 
of 1,000 dollars for 10 years. The annual allowance was then to; 
stand at 25,000 dollars. The funds were to be derived from the sale 
of public lands. The fine endowment of the colleges that followed 
such a splendid bit of legislative generosity has furnished America 
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with a number of teaching institutions that ought to enable her 
farmers to out-distance all rivals. 

The United States Department of Agriculture. 

We have seen how certain appropriations from the national 
treasury had allowed the establishment in each State of a number of 
teaching and experiment stations, designed for the furtherance of 
agricultural education and knowledge throughout America. The 
necessity of a central bureau co-operating with, and, in some measure, 
controlling and assisting in the work of the individual States, soon 
became apparent, and was strongly urged at a very early date. As 
a consequence a .Bill establishing this central Department of 
Agriculture became law on the loth of May, 1862. This United 
States Department of Agriculture would correspond to such a federal 
Department of Agriculture in Australia if we had one, as we must 
have some day. Up till now we have simply considered State 
activities for establishing agencies for educating the farmer, agencies 
which owed their origin partly to federal assistance and state 
endowments. The next progressive step was the establishment of 
this larger National Department of Agriculture. That- is the 
department which has for its consideration the whole of America, 
and not one of its States only. This Central Department has also a 
thoroughly competent staff of scientists, who carry out investigations 
in all branches of inquiry of agricultural importance. There is, for 
instance, the Division of Chemistry, with its chief and staff—a 
division in botany, entomology, animal industry, etc., etc. It is 
true each State has itself such a group of specialists at the experiment 
station, engaged in the carrying out of similar inquiries, but the 
experiments in their case are designed with a local bearing only, 
and are carried out to meet the requirements of the particular State. 
In the case of the experts of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, their work is supposed to consist of investigations of a 
wider and more general interest, and they make efforts to keep in 
touch with the work of observers and investigators both in Europe 
and throughout the States. It is not the intention to treat in detail 
of the organisation of this Department, or of the nature of its work 
and its value to the farmers. It is for the present only brought 
forward as the next step in the creation of those agencies contributing 
to the education, and assistance of the farmer. 

The Office of Experiment Stations, 

The Hatch Act of 1887, as we saw, provided for the endowment 
of an agricultural experiment station at each of the Land Grant 
Colleges. It soon, however, became clear to the teachers and 
investigators of these institutions that efforts ought to be made for 
effecting some co-ordination of the work undertaken $t these stations. 
The necessity for the establishment of some central bureau for taking 
over these duties was strongly insisted upon by & convention from 
agricultural colleges and stations, convened at Washington; and 
the endeavours of this convention finally ended in the instituting* of 
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the Office of Experiment Stations by the Commissioner of Agriculture 
in the year 1888. This office was established as a special branch of 
the Department. It can be considered as the latest step in the progress 
of the growth of educational agencies in agriculture. The work of 
the branch is, so closely connected with that of the experiment 
stations that it seems hardly necessary to treat of it separately as an 
educational agency. 

The Popular Education of the .Farmer. 

The agencies assisting the producing interests and educating the 
fanner have so far been almost purely scientific in character. 
There were, firstly, the agricultural Colleges, with their three and 
four year courses, covering advanced instruction in all, the sciences, 
and ending in a degree; secondly, the experiment stations, putting 
the theories of the laboratory to the test of field practice ; thirdly , 
the Federal Department of Agriculture, with its staff of experts 
carrying on investigations of a particularly abstruse and scientific 
nature ; and fourthly , the Office of Experiment Stations, co-ordinating 
the work of the State institutions, collecting the results of similar 
institutions in all parts of the world, and offering valuable suggestions 
to the various experiment stations throughout. America. All this 
will very probably, frighten the farmer, and I almost hear him 
asking: How in the name of the world are all these results going to 
help me ? Well, they do assist him, and that very largely ; and the 
practical mind of the American faced the problem, and solved its 
difficulties by initiating a number of popular agencies, which have 
taken the valuable information acquired at these higher institutions, 
translated it to simpler terms, and carried it to the very door of the 
farmer. 

How it was Don a. 

When it was found that the average farmer’s means were not 
sufficient to permit of his sending his sons for a number of years to 
an Agricultural College, and that such an institution could not, in 
any very large way, be taken advantage of by- the adult, the 
American sought for other ways of rendering liis College and 
Experiment! Station of service, and the new means employed have 
proved highly successful. Every addition of knowledge acquired 
regarding agricultural science and its practice is rendered available 
to the farmer and his sons by short, and special courses in agriculture 
—by popular publications, by the farmers’ institutes, by home 
reading in agriculture, and high school courses in agriculture. 
These systems; have proved so highly popular that the whole 
agricultural community appears to have come under , their influence. 
The methods employed will be fully explained later on. 

# 

The Completed System, 

An attempt has been made in the few preceding pages to sketch 
the origin and development of the institutions and agencies devoted 
to agricultural education in the United States, The wish expressed 
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by tho great- (leorge Washington more than 100 yearn ago has 
found realisation in an organisation for agricultural instruction so 
complex and perfect that the whole world might take it as a model 
Through the early and persistent efforts of a band of scientific men, 
supported, by the wisest of legislative acts, there has been founded 
in each State throughout tho country a number of institutions where 
the poorest lad on the farm might acquire, free of cost for tuition t 
a technical knowledge that will make of hint a master both, of the 
science and practice of his calling. How much this means for the 
material prosperity of the country we in Australia have, as yet, only 
dimly realised. 

As the clover Tisserand says :—“ Old methods and paternal 
traditions have become insufficient for the struggle which has to 
bo carried on against foreign competition. it is no longer the 
struggle for life between man and man which is the question ; it 
is the struggle for existence between industry and industry ; 
between agriculture and agriculture ; between country and country.'” 
These are the words of a. Frenchman. It remained, however, for 
the American to most thoroughly grasp the meaning of this modem 
trend, and to fashion his educational institutions to most effectually 
meet- it. The origin and development of these institutions have just 
been traced. We can deal in the following pages with the functions 
of tho most important among them. 

No. 11. 

The Agricultural Colleges. 

Reference to the terms of the Morrill Act will show that the 
purpose of its originator was not merely to make better provision for 
the agricultural education of the country, but- to provide facilities for 
improved instruction for all those engaged in the industrial pursuits 
of life, although special emphasis was laid upon the agricultural 
side of the question. The freedom of interpretation allowed by the 
broad and liberal spirit of the Act, resulted in the foundation of a 
number of widely differing institutions, taking on in each case a 
peculiar form and life as the result of special peculiarities in their 
own environment. As a result of the endowment following the Act, 
there sprang mto existence in many of the States a number of new 
institutions ; while in other cases, universities and other institutions, 
already in existence, secured the benefit of the appropriation by 
widening their sphere of teaching and creating branches or depart¬ 
ments of study in the subjects prescribed by the Morrill Act. As a 
result of this, there have grown up such a widely differing number of 
land grant colleges that classification becomes almost impossible. Out 
of the whole group of such institutions benefiting by the Act there is 
only one devoted exclusively to agricultural instruction ; the others 
are either colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts or universities, 
to which have been associated colleges of agriculture. But differing 
as they all do in structure, they are nearly all alike in ha ving formulated 
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a most thorough system of agricultural instruction, and in their 
complete nqnipinrnt for im purling it. 

Buirimnos and .Bndowmknts. 

The buildings, with their spend id arrangements and perfect 
equipment in apparatus and illustrative material, astonish by the 
lavish expenditure that created, them, while the princely endowments 
allow of a teaching staff a/nd systems of instruction that approximate 
more to our ideas of the requirements of a university than an estab¬ 
lishment founded for speeial instruction in one or two branches of 
inquiry only. This appears to be the ride, and not the exception. 
The Massaehussets College, with an income of 45,000 dollars, has 
permanent endowment funds, aggregating 300,000 dollars, while the 
buildings, farm, and college equipment are valued at 315,000 dollars. 
In the Kansas College the buildings and laboratories are valued at 
350,000 dollars ,* while at the Iowa. State College these run into a 
value of 500,000 dollars. These are a few instances only of the funds 
that have been and are available for the founding and maintenance of 
institutions devoted to industrial instruction in one or two branches 
only. In the case of universities, with agricultural courses, the value 
of the endowment funds, buildings, and equipment, considerably 
exceed such sums, and in cases aggregate nearly 10,000,000 dollars. 
The free expenditure of such large amounts of money in every State 
of America for industrial education is in sharp contrast to the miserly 
manner in which every penny devoted to the same purpose is doled 
out in our own country. 

Thm (Joursk ov Instruction at thk Collkoks. 

Agriculture, it has been affirmed, is neither a science nor an art. 
“ It is too dependent upon circumstances and too uncertain in its 
results to be viewed as the first, and too natural to bo called the 
second n ; but, as the same writer admits, “ agriculture seems to 
have always been the recipient of large benefits from both art and 
science/* Admitting then, as we must, the many branches of human 
inquiry that a fundamental knowledge of agriculture must have as its 
basis, it seems possible, in a course of agricultural study, to build 
up a body of instruction as liberal, scientific and learned as the 
curriculum required for one of the professions. The Americans have 
recognised the fact., and made provisions for it in the course of their 
agricultural colleges. Language, science, literature, mathematics, 
and technology have all been included in, and made contributory to, 
a course of agricultural study, that turns out as the finished product 
a scholar as well as a farmer. The course at most of the colleges 
extends over four years, and embraces a wide and varied field of 
studies. The course for the first three years is a prescribed one. 
While in the fourth and final year, a certain freedom is allowed in the 
selection of subjects. The curriculum, of course, varies somewhat at 
the different institutions, but the requirements for the degree at the 
Michigan College may be taken as fairly typical of what is demanded 
at most of the other colleges. The subjects included in the oohrSe of 
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this institution are: algebra, English, military drill, botany, 
agriculture, blacksmithing, carpenter work, drawing, physics, 
chemistry, geometry, anatomy, physiology, veterinary science, 
entomology, horticulture, trigonometry, surveying, fungus diseases 
of plants, rhetoric, civics, forestry, bacteriology, economic zoology, 
meteorology, engineering, psychology, logic, political economy, 
together with special electives in agriculture and horticulture. To 
carry out instruction in such a number of subjects naturally 
necessitates a large staff of professors and assistants at each 
institution. To give a few instances, we therefore find that at 
Michigan there is a staff of 60 professors and assistants, at 
Mississippi 22, at Iowa 55, and at Alabama 81. 

Special Instruction in Dairying 

The great value of the market for butter established by Denmark, 
the growing trade of Canada in the same article, and the rapid 
increase in our own exports, seem to have stimulated the United 
States into making attempts to secure a far larger share of the 
English markets for dairy produce, and every effort is now being put 
forth in the, agricultural colleges fo furnish special branches for 
instruction in dairy husbandry equal, if not superior, to anything of 
the same kind in any part of the world. In many of these institutions 
an extensive and general knowledge of dairy husbandry is required 
as part of the usual agricultural course; while to reach a class of 
producers unable to devote the time to the longer courses, special 
and short winter courses are held. There are, for instance, short 
winter courses, of six weeks in dairy husbandry and live stock 
husbandry at the Michigan College. At Kansas there is a special 
dairy course of 12 weeks, while at the Cornell University the finely 
equipped department of dairy husbandry also gives special courses in 
this branch of agriculture; but it is apparently at Wisconsin and 
Iowa that the strongest efforts have been put forward in elaborating 
a s/stern of dairy instruction equal, if not superior, to anything in the 
best institutions of Europe. The fact that there are eight professors 
for instruction in this one branch only will show the extent to which 
the subject has been specialised. There are separate instructors in 
cheesemaking, rail k-tostmg, buttermaldng, separating, farm dairying,' 
pasteurising, etc. The dairy course is most complete, and the lectures 
embrace the bacteriology and chemistry of milk and its "products, 
the management of the dairy herd, the principles and practice of 
feeding, the breeding and selection of stock, approved methods of 
butter, milk, and cheese analysis, factory and farm methods for the 
manufacture of cheese, improved methods for the packing of butter, 
and instructions in all the operations of a modern creamery. The 
money laid out for giving practical illustrations of all factory 
operations becomes evident when we consider the large amount of 
m iterial used up daily for the purpose. At the Iowa factory one ton 
of milk is taken in daily, and manufactured into butter and cheese. 
At Wisconsin this am mat is considerably exceeded, the quantity 
used, for the purpose at this college amounting to 2| tons daily, I 
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can imagine ike look of surprise on the face of our Victorian when 
he reads of an educational college working on suck a scale ; but the 
American, we all know, is the shrewdest of men, and such big 
expenditures for educational purposes must prove highly reproductive, 
or they would have been relinquished long ago. 

The Interior Equipment ok the Colleges. 

In almost all the colleges the arrangements are of the most 
modern and approved types. There are beautifully furnished 
laboratories of chemistry, physics, botany, entomology, and 
bacteriology. In connection with the botanical section, there is 
frequently a complete herbarium and economic museum, in valuable as 
illustrative material, while the entomological section has its insectary 
that serves the same useful educational purpose. The libraries are 
stocked with the most valuable works of reference, and frequently 
outnumber those found on the shelves of a respectable European 
town. In the Massaehussets College there are 18,000 volumes on the 
shelves devoted specially to agriculture and allied subjects. -This is 
hold to bo one of the most complete and valuable collection of works 
on agriculture to bo found in the States. In Michigan College the 
books of the library number 20,000 volumes. When in future our 
farmers call at the chemical agricultural laboratory of the Victorian 
Department of Agriculture in Lonsdale-street, I hope they will carry 
with them some small recollection of these finely-equipped laboratories 
America provides for her scientists. The old cramped, unventilated 
building that the State has thought sufficient for our work, and 
designated a laboratory, might arouse in them then some measure of 
indignation; and if the vitiated atmosphere of* the place allows of their 
safe escape, tliev will probably leave asking themselves the reason 
why one country has done so much to assist in the scientific develop¬ 
ment of its agriculture and the other so shamefully neglected it. 

Farm Grounds and Field Instruction. 

The grounds in connection with the colleges are large enough to 
allow of the cultivation of most of the ordinary farm crops on a scale 
sufficiently extensive for educational purposes. At the Massaehussets 
College there are 150 acres under crops of various sorts ; while the 
horticultural grounds cover 100 acres. At Michigan, the college 
grounds comprise 070 acres; Kansas, 800; while at Iowa, 
there are 000 acres at the disposal of the college. At most of 
the colleges the crops are so grown as to serve some educational 
purpose—that is, certain rotary courses are followed, and the 
advantage of such a method illustrated; while the use of fertilisers 
and the adoption of improved cultural systems are also illustrated. 
In certain of the States horticulture receives a good deal of attention, 
A portion of the college grounds is put down in fruit trees and vines, 
affording material for practical demonstration in different systems of 
pruning, grafting, budding, and all the operations in the practical 
working of an orchard. In certain cases, vegetable growing and 
forestry receive attention, and small gardens and plantations devoted 
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to tliis purpose afford material for practical instruction in these 
pursuits. Many of the colleges seem to specialise in different, 
directions. At Massach assets there is a good deal of attention given 
to floriculture and landscape gardening. At Michigan forestry 
receives some attention, and the college possesses an aborotmn of 
150 species of trees. The compact; little botanical garden of this 
institution contains 1,200 species of native ami foreign lserl,umeous, 
plants. A feature of this college, common also to some of the others 
is the so-called grass and weed gardens. The grass gardens, as a- 
rule, contain a, fine collection of the best grasses and clovers. In 
Michigan, the collection embraces some 200 species. The weed 
garden at the same institution has a collection of 100 or more species 
of the most troublesome weeds. The educational value of such plots, 
stocked in the one ca.se with the most desirable specimens for 
introduction into the pastures of the farm, and in the other with the 
useless robbers that frequently crowd out the better vegetation, and 
sometimes throw a farm out of profitable cultivation, is, 1 think, 
beyond all question. It is of as great importance, perhaps, to bo able to 
recognise an undesirable intruder on the farm, and possess some 
knowledge for its quick eradication, as it is to detect an introduction 
in the shape of some valuable graminaceous growth assisting in the 
improvement of the pastures. It will be, then,seen that flic practical, 
as much as the theoretical, side of agricultural instruction receives 
the greatest of attention at these institutions ; and that a student, if he 
so wishes it, can, at the end of liis studies, leave the college with a 
good sound knowledge of both the practical operations of the farm 
as well as the essential principles underlying those operations. 

Animal Husbandry and Farm Stock. 

Here, again, we find the best provisions offered for practical 
instruction. The barns at Massachussets are stocked with 100 head 
of cattle, At Michigan there are cattle, sheep, and pigs of the 
principal breeds, At Iowa the farm is stocked with representatives 
of five breeds of horses, six breeds of pigs, six breeds of cattle, and 
seven breeds of sheep; in fact, without specifying further, nearly all 
of these institutions throughout the States have made ample provision 
for instruction in animal husbandry. In some of them there are 
separate buildings devoted to veterinary science. The animals on 
the farm are used in class illustration, and serve where the Station in' 
connection with the college has undertaken work of this nature as 
material for experiments in breeding and feeding for the production 
of meat, milk or wool. The value of such a course of instruction will 
be readily.admitted when we remember that not one farmer out of a. 
hundred possesses the most elementary knowledge of the principles 
of feeding. His rough, practical experience has, in certain instances, 
shown him that on certain pastures of the country his sheep have perhaps 
produced a better wool, or that his cattle fed on a certain fodder have 
rapidly put on fat, and his cows showed an increased yield in milk; 
but the term, or its meaning, of a balanced ration, or the nutritive 
ratio of a fodder, is to him., in most cases, as empty of moaning as some 
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Greek quotation. As the animals at these Stations are feci by rule, 
the chemical constitution of the ration known and explained, the 
increase or decrease in weight of the animal determined, and other 
results reported on, the teacher has for use in class work a mass of 
information which must illustrate in a striking manner the groat 
consideration that this operation deserves in the economy of the 
farm. 

No. ill. 

The Experiment Stations. 

It was a small corn] any of progressive farmers in a quiet German 
village who laid the foundation for the first institution under Govern¬ 
ment aid devoted to experimental research, in agriculture. The first 
Experiment Station organised under this aid was established 5(1 
years ago in the little village of Moeckern. To-day there are 
upwards of 70 of these stations in Germany alone. In agriculture, as 
in so many other branches of human activity, it was the German who 
first clearly grasped the large possible assistance that the resources 
of science might give to practice, and worked out the most appro¬ 
priate methods for proving it. The American has been a most apt 
pupil, and in this branch, at any rale, stands on an equal level with 
the old master, in certain respects, perhaps, a little above it. H 
would be interesting, did space permit, to trace the long agitation in 
America for the establishment of these stations. Although they were 
not introduced till long after the German, the clear-headed old 
Washington, in the annual message referred to, had (tailed attention 
to the advisability of experimental investigations for promoting 
agriculture. It was not, however, till the year 1875 that the first of 
these institutions on the European model was established in America. 
Started, arid partly supported at first by private contribution, this 
station, commencing operations with a chemist only and two assist¬ 
ants, has been the pioneer in a movement that has more profoundly 
influenced than anything else the agricultural life and development 
of America. It seems hardly possible to realise that within the short 
time of 25 years a number of institutions with similar aims and 
objects should have sprung up from such, unpretentious beginnings, 
and extended through nearly every State and territory of the country, 
that a staff of four should have so grown as to now number 678, that 
the available sum of a few thousand dollars provided for this special 
work should have increased to a yearly income of 1,183,000 dollars, 
and that an equipment included in the apparatus of a chemical 
laboratory should now, taking the whole of the stations, represent a 
money value of millions. 

Thu Reason op Experiment Stations. 

Each country has its own special problems to be worked out, and 
if we in Victoria are going to make any progress at all in agriculture 
it will be principally through the results of experiment stations. The 
farmer seems to have already recognised this, and 1 agitation is now 
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strong in favour of Go vermeil tal action ip this direction. The 
reasons justifying the movement are worth consideration. They wore 
the same in America 25 years ago as they are here to-day. One 
hundred years ago, when the cast-iron share was first introduced into 
America, the farmers, wo are told, objected to the new-fangled idea.,, 
and said it poisoned the ground, and caused weeds to grow. The old 
cultivator of Asia Minor a few thousand years before would probably 
have raised similar objections had anyone suggested anything but 
the bent branch of a tree for breaking* up his ground, and probably 
the East Indian of to-day laughs in certain parts of the country at 
the idea of a coulter and wheels on a plough, and imagines nothing 
necessary for the cultivation of his field beyond his bent piece of 
wood with its iron point. Compare these rude, primitive tools, the 
handiwork of the cultivator himself, with the splendid implements of 
a well-equipped farm of to-day, and we find, 1 think, a full and 
sufficient answer for the why and wherefore of an experiment station. 
These modern ploughs and cultivators, drills and harvesters, with 
their wonderful variety of form, each worked out to give some little 
superiority in a hundred cleverly thought out ways, are all eloquent in 
response to such a question, for they tell us that the agriculture of 
to-day is not the agriculture of even 100 years ago, but that it 1ms 
grown from a blind, careless, haphazard practice to a pursuit 
requiring thought and intelligence—a pursuit that demands for its 
successful carrying out all the resources which science can bring to 
bear on it. It is true that the accumulated experience of generations 
of men without the assistance of science had made agriculture what 
it was before science touched it, hut the discoveries that had been 
made were the discoveries of chance, accidentally stumbled on by 
men groping blindly in the dark. The problems of to-day require a 
quicker, surer solution. They, for the most part, have out-grown the 
capacity of the farmer himself to handle, and require the knowledge 
of a specialist. The methods employed must now rest not on a basis 
of blind empiricism but on clearly defined principles. In fact, nil 
further progress in this greatest of human industries is only now 
possible through a system of continuous experimenting by* well- 
trained specialists on the soils we work, the crops we grow, the 
manure we apply; on the beef, mutton, pork, and wool wo produce; 
with the milk, butter, and cheese of the dairy, the fruit of the 
orchard, and the whole produce from the land we farm. The necessity 
for such investigations is the reason of the experiment station. 

What are the Stations? 

The stations in America are primarily institutions for original 
research, having for their object the widening of the boun¬ 
daries of our knowledge concerning the science and practice of 
agriculture. But although it was intended that this should be their 
principal function,they have nearly all taken on the role of educational 
agencies as -well. By the publication of bulletins, and the active 
interest of its officers with the work of the farmers' institute, the 
experiment station, in America has done more to popularise scientific 
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teaching in agriculture tlurn any other agency. This will be referred 
to in the article dealing with popular education. The question now 
to be considered is the functions of these stations as agencies for 
original research. The (iold of their investigations is such a wide 
one that a mere skeleton outline only can be given of the work that 
is being carried out. As this work varies according to the 
organisation of the different Stations, and each seems to specialise 
more or less in some particular line of investigation, it would require 
too much space to give anything beyond a general description of the 
work carried on by all of them. 

Investigations that auk Being Made. 

In the report of Dr. True for last year we find that the research 
work for laboratory and plant house, and the practical experiment of 
the held, cover a very wide range. The geology, physics, and 
chemistry of soils are being studied, and fertilising experiments 
carried out on the various classes. The question of drainage, seepage, 
and irrigation is receiving attention. The adaptability of various 
localities to special crops is being invesl igated ; the composition, 
nutritive value, methods of cultivation, and manuring of these crops 
determined, and their suitability in systems of rotation defined. 
Feeding experiments of a most exhaustive nature, designed for the 
production of milk, beef, mutton and pork, are being canned out, 
and associated with such work in the feeding stall are the 
investigations of the laboratory, for the testing of the composition of 
the feeding stuffs used in the experiments, and their degree of 
digestibility. In the dairy, the bacteriology and chemistry of milk 
are receiving close attention, while improved methods for butter and 
cheese making are under consideration. The diseases of plants, the 
vitality and purity of seed, the varietal improvement of fruits, the 
study and eradication of insect posts, problems relating to 
meteorological phenomena, and numerous other questions are also 
subjects of close and careful investigation. The staff required for 
such an amount of work is enormous, and the reader will not be 
astonished to learn that for its carrying out there are employed 148 
chemists, 52 botanists, 48 entomologists, 77 horticulturists, {) experts 
in animal husbandry, (18 agriculturists, 2(5 veterinarians, 17 
meteorologists, 7 biologists, 7 physicists, 5 geologists, and 20 
mycologists and bacteriologists, besides numerous others, bringing 
the total employed at all the stations up to 087 persons. It is evident 
that to treat of the work of so many specialists in a short article like 
this is impossible. It is just as difficult to give illustrations of the 
practical utility of it all to the farmer * but all this science has a very 
great bearing on the practical work of the farm ; and we might show 
how, by treating in a little fuller detail the work of one division 
only ; and as being perhaps the most important we select the division 
of chemistry- ■, ' 

The Discovery, of. Chemis»y, , - ' 1 /,,/ 

The connection of chemistry with the affairs of the farm appears, 
X suppose, a very remote one. That a number of reactions carried 
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out with a lot of mysterious apparatus in some town laboratory is 
going* to influence crop production seems, perhaps, too impossible to 
the farmer, and yet the new agriculture, the scientific agriculture ns 
we call it, has its foundation in chemistry. It was not till the analyst 
in the laboratory had found out the materials that form our soils and 
the substances which compose our crops, that the information was 
forthcoming that explained unproductivity, and assisted in again 
restoring fertility. The chemist, then, is a man whose services more, 
perhaps, than any other man are indispensable to successful 
farming. 

What the Chemist Does in America. 

What the chemist does in America is what the chemist, if he 
wishes to be of any real service to the farmer, must do here or in any 
other part of the world. He has taken the soils of the farm, and 
analysed them, discovered their deficiencies, and prescribed methods 
for most economically supplying them ; analysed crops, determined 
the various ingredients and the respective quantifies of each annually 
removed from the soil, and worked out formulae of fertilisers to 
most cheaply replace the loss. He has investigated the physical 
texture of soil, shown how to impart to a stiff, untractahle clay a 
friable mellow nature, or how to convert a light, leachy sand into a 
soil of body and retentive power; offered a corrective for sourness, 
shown the ill effect of a surplus of soil moisture, and pointed out how 
to mitigate a pancity. In fact has worked out solutions for number¬ 
less soil problems that confront the worker on the farm, and in the 
treatment of land has replaced blind empiricism by sound science. 

Has the Chemist Done No More ? 

The chemist has done very much more, and of quite equal value. 
He has taken flie grasses and fodder plants of the farm, the hay, 
straw, grain and oilcake, and analysed them, He has shown the 
great difference in the feeding value of such materials, revealed the 
properties in each that go to the making of flesh and fat and milk ; 
prescribed rations for our working horses, the growing least, the 
milk cow; shown that there is a science of feeding, as well as of 
manuring, and explained its principles ; taught that the usual method 
of feeding is a most wasteful one, and shown how it might be 
replaced by a more economical one; has, in fact, shown the farmer 
that there is a rational treatment for the stock he raises, as well as the 
soil he cultivates. 

The Improvement of Vegetable Products, 

Here, again, the chemist has stretched out his hand to assist, 
agriculture. He has taken the wheat and barley, the fruit and the 
wine, and other vegetable products of the farm or orchard, and 
disclosed by analysis the failings or the qualities of each,. Has shown 
how the chemical composition of a barley may fit or unfit it m a 
■malting sample, revealed the milling defects Or qualities in a special 
. wheat, the sugar percentage of a beet or cane; the qualities of tobacco 
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leaf; and in most cases indicated methods for tlie elimination of 
undesirable or the strengthening of desirable characteristics. The 
increase of gluten in the wheat grain, the rise of the percentage of 
sucrose in the beet, the modification of the nitrogen compounds in 
the malting barley, are changes that were not possible till the 
investigations of a chemical laboratory had preceded and pointed out 
the way. 

Animal Products. 

The chemist has been as active in the improvement of our animal 
products as those of the vegetable world. It was the chemist who 
first placed the dairy industry on a scientific basis, and it was the 
chemist who originated the bacteriology which has recently thrown 
such useful light on dairy work. The chemist also has analysed the 
milk, butter, and cheese, and shown the composition of each. By the 
determination of the fat percentage in the milk, he has enabled the 
farmer to reject the worthless members of his herd and retain the 
profitable. In whichever direction we look, we find that the chemist 
has given Ids best energies to the work of assisting the farmer. The 
best answer to the contention so frequently put forward of science 
being unable to do anything for agriculture, is found, l think, in the 
long list I have given of the investigations and discoveries, by no 
means complete, in the service of that pursuit, which began with 
Liebig, and has been uninterruptedly continued to the present day. 

Taw Assistance of the Other Sciences. 

As the short reference to the wide field of investigations under¬ 
taken by the experiment stations will show, it is not only chemistry 
that has lent a practical assistance to the farmer, for agriculture must 
own an almost equal indebtedness to many other sciences. Physics, 
botany, geology, zoology, and veterinary science have all been 
enlisted in her service, and offered their valuable teachings. To take 
the first of these, it was hardly thought a few years ago that the 
physicist would bring his knowledge to bear on the problems of the 
soil, and help so largely in their solution; and yet the explanation he 
has given of the movement of the water and salts of the soil must 
largely influence ns in the methods of cullivation we pursue, and the 
distribution of the crops we grow. The investigations of the botanist 
and entomologist have similarly contributed in ways at first unseen to 
the accumulation of information, which turns out in the end to be full 
of practical utility to the farmer. The crops of the field and the 
stock of the farm have their pests and diseases that require combating. 
There are the life histories of insects and fungi injurious to these 
cultivated crops to be worked out, and methods devised for their 
repression. It is important that we should know the many species of 
f useful or pathogenic bacteria around us, in the air we breathe, the soil 
w© cultivate, the crops we raise,.and the fertilisers we sow; in the 
food consumed by our stock and the products that leave the-farm. 
The botanist, bacteriologist and entomologist are working at the 
Stations to give that information, and the practical value of their 
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researches is unquestionable. There is, then, no necessity for 
further expanding on the great assistance that science can give to 
agriculture. The American farmer has long recognised it, and there 
is notIting that lias so much contributed to the belief as the many 
splendid results obtained at-the Experiment Stations of the country. 

No. IV. 

The Popular Education of the Farmer. 

There were described in a preceding article a number of elabo¬ 
rately equipped colleges, maintaining most comprehensive courses in 
agriculture ; but during the perusal of these elaborate schemes for 
instruction there have, I am sung arisen in the minds of my renders 
certain doubts as to the direct utility of nil this to the fanner. Has 
the average farmer the means to send his sons for a four years’ course 
to such a,n institution? Is such an amount of knowledge, under 
present conditions, absolutely necessary for the most successful work¬ 
ing of the farm? These are questions 1 know that will suggest 
themselves, and the answer “No” must be given to both; and 
although, as regards the second, the tiller of the soil undoubtedly 
loses nothing by the acquisition of such a knowledge, still, looking at 
the question in its practical aspects, successful farming is undoubtedly 
possible without all this intellectual outfit. If such he the case, then, 
what useful purposes do these colleges servo ? Or do they, in fact, 
serve any purpose at all ? 

Tum Wo rk of thk Com,mo ms. 

The colleges have served, and do serve, a most rs d’ul purpose* 
and without them America would never have had that splendid hand 
of investigators and educators, who, by original research, have 
attacked and solved the many agricultural problems that confronted 
them, and thus considerably widened our knowledge of the seieneo 
and its practice. The use of these colleges was at first questioned in 
America, from their apparent failure in practical results, and the high 
standards of instruction they elaborated. Their function is now 
better understood and appreciated. That function, as Dr. True states, 
ct is to train the teachers in agricultural progress. From the colleges 
are to come the teachers, investigators, journalists, and managers of 
agricultural enterprise and industries requiring a relatively high, 
degree of scientific knowledge and expert training for their successful 
operation,” From such institutions are to bo drawn the directors of 
experiment stations, and the staff of .experts able, through origina 1 
research, of still further widening the boundaries of our knowledge 
concerning the science and practice of agriculture. Such institutions 
have also provided the teachers who are now carrying on the work of 
the popular education of the farmer and distributing the knowledge 
they gained; in these seats of learning throughout the length, and 
breadth of America. 
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Elementary Teaching in Agriculture. 

Plans have been formed and schemes attempted for many years 
for introducing the teaching of agriculture into the common school 
curriculum, but apparently without much success, and yet could a 
system of instruction be formulated by which the child might obtain 
some elementary knowledge of the principles underlying agriculture, 
the good that would follow is, I think, incalculable. The great 
tendency throughout Australia is for the population to concentrate in 
large cities. The reason for so many of our children on the farms of 
the country deserting rural life for town activities is, I think, trace¬ 
able to the isolation and the rule of thumb daily drudgery of ordinary 
farm existence. The child leaves the country school crammed with 
facts linked, for the most part, by no connection with his own associ¬ 
ations, and with none of that awakened power of observation which 
might disclose in the isolation of a bush homestead a world exceeding in 
attractiveness the one with which his fancy has probably associated a 
town existence. To what extent some small knowledge of the processes 
of the life and change going on around him might alter all this ? For 
such, a knowledge, “ might disclose as much that is wonderful in the 
growth of a blade of grass as in the motions of the planets, as much 
of information in the process by which a clod of earth gives up its 
fertility as in the forces that keep the stars in their place in the uni¬ 
verse. it might show him how the things we have to deal with in 
our homeliest toil connect us, if wo but understand the linking, to 
what is most elevating in maids thoughts and hopes,” The American 
has recognised this, and in his latest schemes for elementary educa¬ 
tion has relied upon methods intended rather to arouse in the child 
the powers of observation of natural objects and facts than upon the 
actual teaching of agriculture. 

Nature Teaching in the Lower Schools. 

With this object, nature teaching has been introduced largely into 
the schools; that is, certain objects are brought under the notice of 
the children, such as plants, insects, etc., and pithy observations are 
made upon these by the teacher. The children are encouraged to 
collect insects injurious to the crops, to watch their movements, and 
study their habits. Seeds are sown and dug up at intervals to 
examine the growth and , structure of the roots. The effect of 
fertilising matters on the plant is illustrated, and a hundred other 
points connected in some way with the life of the farm called attention 
to. This, it will be said, is not agriculture. No, certainly not; but 
we handle here material by which some of the most beautiful opera¬ 
tions of nature can be brought under notice of the child, and 
explained. To the ordinary, observer there is nothing in the unfold¬ 
ing of the .leaf, the formation of the flower, the setting of the seed. 
The butterfly settles on the blossom, and pleases, perhaps, by its 
showy form, but to how many are the changes in its life’s history 
known ? We walk over'the soil, to most of ns an uninteresting mass 
of dead/'matter, little dreaming of its countless myriads of microscopic 
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life, helping on soil changes, without which the larger visible vegeta¬ 
tion would perish of starvation. By bringing such facts under a 
child’s notice you certainly do not teach agriculture, but you blaze a 
pathway leading to the teaching. You convert the farm into a. fairy- 
• land ; you give birth to a thirst for knowledge that continues long 
after schooldays; you help to keep in the country one more man to 
perpetuate there the better instincts that too frequently go under in 
the turmoil of a city’s life. This movement, if I mistake not, will 
leave a profound impression on the life of America, 

A StKI* FURTHER. 

The American has gone a step further for his sons and daughters' 
Nature teaching has been confined to the lower common schools, but 
provision has been made for an advanced teaching to meet the 
requirements of pupils in the higher schools. At many of these 
higher schools or academies a skeleton course is given in tin* 
principles and practice of agriculture ; that is, the subject is merely 
treated in its main outlines, and with nothing of the fulness of detail 
common to the schools or colleges devoted entirely to agricultural 
instruction. The object of these institutions is to carry instruction 
to the point of opening up to the scholar the wonderful advancement 
of the science of agriculture, and enabling him to take advantage 
after leaving school of the information contained in bulletins, the 
current literature, and the lectures given by specialists sent out by 
the Department. 

A Wider Provision. 

To meet the demand for a wider knowledge than that obtained in 
the skeleton course of a High School, several States have established 
secondary schools of agriculture, that is, institutions with standards 
of instruction far below the Agricultural College, and with a course 
of agricultural instruction inclining more to the practical side, and 
limited to two years instead of four. The shorter courses in those 
institutions practically do away with the principal objection advanced 
in connection with the colleges—that is, the unwillingness and in* 
ability of the average farmer to grant the expense and time necessary 
for such a course. But in this case, also, there seems a disinclinat ion 
on the part of the majority to allow the son away for the period even 
required for the courses of these institutions, and the tendency now 
seems to have a special course in the schools to which farmers 1, 
children resort. This would follow after their general education has 
been finished, and would do away with the necessity of residing a 
distance from their homes. 

The Adult Scholar. 

The schemes that have just been described have applied only to 
the child or youth, but there is the adult farmer just as anxious for 
(/ information, and deserving the same consideration as the younger 
I generation. A question equally as vital is the discovery of methods 
t to reach and instruct him. The American has, I think, sohed this 
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problem also, and a number of agencies have sprung up and developed, 
having for their object the bringing to the fireside of every farm the 
discoveries of the experiment stations and the teachings of the college. 

The Publication of Bulletins. 

The publication of the farmers’ bulletins, both by the Department 
and the Experiment Stations, lias done more for the dissemination of 
knowledge among the farmers of America than any other agency. 
The latest results of investigations in all parts of the world that help 
in the slightest the farmer in the pursuit of his art are brought 
together and given in easy, popular language that bewilders no one. 
In, order that the results of these later researches shall be thoroughly 
understood, preliminary instruction in the subject is given by various 
bulletins of information. The Experiment Stations have undertaken 
this work, and have been described as the crowning features of the 
agricultural colleges. 

Farmers’ Institutes. 

This is essentially an American institution, and one of the most 
successful. It has been justly described as the adult farmers’ school. 
An outgrowth of the open or public meeting of the local agricultural 
society, they have now extended to every State and territory. The 
methods are novel, and certainly tend to the establishment of 
sympathetic relations between the man of science and the worker 
on the farm. Certain topics are introduced by a specialist from 
the experiment station, and general discussion invited. Successful 
farmers of the district are called upon to explain their methods, 
and every effort made to create an active interchange of ideas 
among the audience. Such meetings may continue for two or 
three days. They offer opportunities for giving the latest results 
of investigation work at the stations, explaining matters of 
difficulty to the fanner, and imparting information as to proper 
lines of conduct in his art, In addition to the material benefit they 
confer, they provide a stimulus for that higher intellectual culture 
which will do more than anything else towards lifting the status of 
our brother on the farm. 

University Extension Work. 

Since the adult farmer could not go to the college, the college 
determined to come to him, and the reception lias been a most cordial 
one. Some of the colleges, feeling that their influence with the farmer 
was not sufficiently direct, devised a system of extension work by 
which the fanner remaining at his own fireside, might participate in 
some measure in the benefits of their instruction. The College of 
Pennsylvania was the first to move in this direction, and organised a 
course of home-reading in agriculture. Standard works on agricul¬ 
ture were offered at reduced prices; assistance and ad vice were given 
freely through correspondence, and a course of reading prescribed, 
embracing the most important divisions of the science and practice of 
agriculture. Examinations then took place, based on the prescribed 
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literature, and where a cu>i*1*n.in excellence had been obtained, certifi¬ 
cates and diplomas were issued. The jtlan seems to have met with 
great success, and has been taken up by other colleges. The Mow 
York institution lias even gone further in its extension work, in 
addition to giving instruction by moans of correspondence a, ml 
reading courses, ifc semis out a well equipped itinerant school, under¬ 
takes elementary nature teaching in the rural schools, publishes 
readable expository bulletins, and adopts the local held experiment as 
a means of teaching in the various districts. ! have often thought 
when looking over the literature of our Mechanics’ Institutes in the 
country of how entirely the existence of the farmer seems to have 
been ignores! in Victoria. In one or two curses only have 1 ever 
discovered a single book treating of the subject of agriculture, and 
yet during the long winter evenings, I feed confident there arc. 
numbers of our young cultivators, and many of the old who, were it 
obtainable, would sit fascinated For hours over one of our modern 
popular agricultural hand-books that ought to be available in the 
library of every township throughout Victoria. 

Too A path mo. 

“ Too apathetic/’ I hear my Friend of the town remarking. 
u These are all very fine sentiments, but the whole thing is a dream, 
and will always remain one. When you turn entirely alter this 
apathetic, stubborn, prejudiced being of the farm, (hen, perhaps, 
such a movement as you speak of in America might he possible; 
but till then it is like beating a piece of adamant with a tuft of 
thistle-down/’ With all due respect to my friend of the town, 1 hog 
to differ. That our farmer is truly apathetic, 1 deny—that he is linn 
in his beliefs I hold a virtue; that he is prejudiced, 1 perhaps admit, 
and thoroughly excuse. .But go to him with real information, 
and an apparent apathy gives way to enthusiasm. Confront him 
with palpable truths, and his stubbornness yields to conviction; 
disclose to him, not a shoddy, hut a, real science, send for its 
interpretation not a charlatan but a master, and this much*maligned 
farmer of ours steps forward, as eager for information and new truths 
as the most ardent student of our more intellectual ceuhvs, 
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MODERN SILAGE METHODS. 

0 

By T. Ghwy, M.D ., M.8. 

The object in making silage is fro preserve the green fodder in 
the same condition as it was when cut in the Hold. Ln hay making 
the preservation is secured by drying all the moisture out; and while 
this method supplies a marketable and easily-handled material, it has 
the disadvantage of sacrificing all the natural juices of the food. It is 
all important to recognise the tact that water cannot replace the natural 
juices. Hence any means by which the green fodder can be preserved 
in the succulent condition is well worth the attention of the fanner. 
Speaking generally ,in all parts of Victoria it is the absence of green food 
which is severely felt every year, and which practically limits the stock- 
carry ing capacity of every farm. In periods of prolonged drought dry 
food itself may run short, and the animals suffer from actual 
starvation ; but, for the most part, the rein tins of last season's 
herbage, along with hay and straw, supply enough dry material if only 
there is a little succulent juicy food to supplement it. These 
considerations apply especially to animals which chew the cud. Their 
teeth and digestive apparatus are formed to deal with food in a soft and 
bulky condition. The cow cannot yield milk, or the bullock continue 
steadily to gain in weight, if fed exclusively on dry food. In many 
districts the success of the lambing season is closely dependent on 
the- early autumn rains providing a new growth of grass. Animals of 
all kinds are at (heir best during October and November, and if 
there is any easy way by which the conditions which obtain during 
these mold hs can bo perpetuated from one year’s end, to the other, 
there is no (juestion but that the number of live stock of all Jkinds in 
the State could at once be more than doubled. Modern silage 
methods place this within the power of every farmer if combined 
with the cultivation of suitable crops to fill the silo. Even without 
any extra, cultivation much can be done with what at present is, to a 
large extent, wasted. In the north there is often abundance of trefoil, 
barley grass and other herbage beginning to dry up by the end of 
October. A couple of hundred acres of wild oats and self sown 
wheat is of little value, even if made into hay ; while if made into 
silage it would provide abundance of the right kind of food for the 
autumn. In the south, maize and amber cane mature faster than they 
can be profitably fed as green fodder. In hay making districts part of 
the crop might with advantage be made into silage. It is by the. 
combination of dry and succulent food that the largest amount of 
nutriment is extracted from both. Other advantages which silage 
has when compared with hay will be discussed later on. 
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The Causes of Former Failures. 

Silage lias been tried by a few farmers for the past 20 years, but. 
up to the present it has never been extensively adopted. There is no 
district where it is in general use. In most cases the stack and pit 
have been used with a certain amount of success, but very few farmers 
make it regularly year by year. On the other hand, the silage 
“ boom ” which is now taking place in America is the most- 
noticeable event in recent agricultural practice. Not only"is the silo 
spreading in all parts of the United States, but the men who have 
had most experience *o£ silage are the most enthusiastic about it. 
The number of the silos on progressive farms steadily and rapidly in¬ 
creases from year to year, while the size has increased from luO to 1000 
tons. It is evident, therefore, that with American methods there is 
no uncertainty either with regard to the quality of the silage or with 
regard to the feeding results that attend its use. 

When green stuff of any kind is put together in a heap a rise of 
temperature ensues. This rise of temperature is due at first to the 
vital activity of the green plants, the cells of which are not yet dead. 
But if the heat is present for several days it shows that further 
changes of the nature of fermentation and putrefaction are occurring. 
In all cases the heat shows that combustion of some kind is taking 
place, and it is unfortunately a fact that the material which first 
disappears from the silage by this combustion is the sugar and other 
easily digested food substances in the crop. The more heat there¬ 
fore the worse the quality of the silage. The heating, however, can 
only occur if air is present, for oxygen from the atmosphere is 
absolutely necessary to keep up combustion of any kind. Hence the 
key to the production of first class silage is the complete exclusion of 
the air. To make any kind of green stuff settle down in a firm 
and solid mass, it requires to be chaffed. Pressure alone is not 
sufficient to squeeze all the air out. of the interstices of the leaves, and 
from the interior of the stalk. The saving in. food material which is 
effected when no rise of temperature takes place, is far more than 
enough to pay for the extra trouble involved. Good silage pays 
better than inferior silage from any point of view. The more readily 
air can gain access, the greater will be the destruction of food 
material. Hence the inside of the silo must be perfectly air tight and 
smooth, and without corners, so as to allow the material to settle 
uniformly without obstruction. A deep silo is therefore better than 
a shallow one, and round is a better shape than square or rectangular. 
If these conditions are fulfilled the silo may be above or under 
ground, and there is no uncertainty as to the result. In 1886 Gilbert 
and Lawes pointed out the necessity for excluding the air, and the 
consequent advantages of first chaffing the green fodder. Unfortu¬ 
nately many farmers concluded that because cattle readily eat the 
b ack stinking silage which results from overheating, it is only 
necessary to make any kind of stack or pit. Some have even gone so 
far astray as to declare that the higher the temperature the better 
will be the results. The truth is that if it were possible to absolutely 
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prevent any,rise of temperature from taking place ike green fodder 
would coine out of the silo in precisely the same condition as it was 
when cut in the field, and the more nearly one can approximate to 
these conditions the hotter will bo the result. 

To obtain the best possible results we require therefore (1) to cut 
the crop up small, so as to allow it to be pressed into a solid mass; 
(2) to have the silo air tight; (8) to have it built so as to offer no 
obstruction to the uniform settling of the silage. It will be seen at 
once that, the stack fulfils none of these conditions, and except to 
meet a temporary emergency it should not be entertained. The 
objection sometimes raised to the labor involved in chaffing the green 
stuff is not borne out by experience. The green crop passes through 
the ordinary chaffcutter very easily, and the real labor is found to be 
the haulage of the heavy material from the paddock. Provided there 
is good provision against water entering the silo it does not matter 
whether the silojs above or below ground. It is simply a question of 
convenience in handling the silage, and of economy in the cost of 
construction. The shape should always be circular, and the height 
should be as great as possible, A few years ago 15 or 20 feet was 
the usual height in America, now it often exceeds 40 feet. It is 
found that the greater the depth of silage the less is the waste, and 
the more uniform the quality. 

One great advantage of the deep silo is that no weighting is 
required after the silo is filled. The chaff is trodden down firmly as 
the filling proceeds, and it will be found that very little settlement 
subsequently takes place. A layer of mould forms on the top, and 
the surface foot gets fairly warm. Beneath this there is hardly any 
warmth at all, and the silage is of uniform quality from the centre to 
the outside walls. When it is decided to commence feeding from the 
silo, the layer of moulds is removed, and two or three inches of the 
silage raked off the surface daily. A series of port holes is made on 
one side, so that the material may be lowered by a canvas or wooden, 
shoot into the dray or truck below. The diameter of the silo should 
be proportional to the number of animals* so that the surface can be 
kept fresh so long as feeding continues. Silage made in one of these 
silos keeps good for an indefinite number of years, or, on the other 
hand, feeding may begin while the silo is being filled, 

Various Forms of Silos. 

In suitable localities a pit may be simply dug out of the ground, 
the earth from the excavation being used to increase the height of 
the walls. It should be circular, the walls perpendicular, and the 
inside finished with a perfectly smooth face. Occasionally this may 
be done by plastering up all the inequalities with clay alone. Usually, 
however, it is necessary to line the pit with brick or concrete, and 
finish with a coat of cement. The overground part may be built 
of brick, stone, or concrete. The walls should be 9 inches thick for 
the first 12 feet from the top of the silo, 18 inches for the second 12 
feet, and so on, the inside face is kept plumb, and the walls 
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strengthened by building* in hot)]) iron or several strands oi wire. 
Any buttresses must be on the outside. Ample time must be allowed 
for the walls to set before they are Idled for the first time. Silos 
built in this way are more expensive as to first rest, but tiny are 
|)ra.otiO; 1 11 y hid estruefiblo. 

In America, the sta.ve silo is the favourite but it is not so 
well adapted to our requirements on account of the way our hard 
woods shrink and warp as they dry. If built of 2 inch orcgou or rod 
wood the cost is very much greater than the frame silo built in the 
way described below. The hoops for the stave silo are made of ;J-ineh 
round iron, and lugs and nuts are arranged the same an those of a 
cyanide vat, so that the staves may be tightened up from time to 
time. 

Ln building a wooden silo it must be remembered that the internal 
pressure on the walls before the silage sets amounts to about dob lbs, 
to the square foot at a depth of 2b feet. Hence the Training must be 
rigid and very strong. The only way in which this can be secured is 
by building it on the same principle as the cask. The wood or iron 
bands corresponding to the hoops are made of a thickness to corres¬ 
pond with the size of the silo. Square buildings usually bulge at the 
sides or crack at the corners. The wood silo may bo erected on a 
brick foundation, the latter extending, say, b feet into the ground. 
Pigs. 1 and 2 are examples of this class of silo. 

Probably the most satisfactory method, giving the best possible 
results as far as quality of the silage is concerned, and reducing the 
cost of construction to the minimum, is to build the silo above 
ground, making the frame and hoops of hardwood, and the lining 
of plain iron. Twenty-four gauge, galvanised iron is the host for 
this purpose, but black iron, coated with tar or anti-corrosive paint 
on both sides, will last a lifetime. In all eases the inside receives a 
coat of limowash immediately before filling to neutralise any acid 
that may be formed by the silage. 

How to Build an Overground Silo. 

The following considerations arc to he borne in mind 

1. The foundation must be linn enough to secure the silo when 

empty against the force of the wind. 

2. The woodwork close to the ground must be protected, against. 

dry rot and white ants. 

3. The material for the hoops requires to be straight grained, 

and free from knots and gum veins. A long lap is made 
at each, splice, and bolts used so as to avoid splitting the 
timber. 

4. The iron lining requires to have a lap of about Jj inches at 

the joints. If the clout nails are not more than 4 indies 
apart, the lining alone will be strong enough, to take? the 
pressure of the silage. 




Fig, 1 -SILO ON BRICK FOUNDATION, OUTSIDE WALLS F*g. 2.-SILO ON BRICK FOUNDATION, OUTSIDE WALLS 

WEATHERBOARD, PLAIN GALVANIZED IRON, 
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The Foundation (Fig. 3) 

Fix a peg in centre of site, mid with a trammel (of length set 
out in table) describe a circle. Set split or round blocks (2 feet in 
ground and 0 indies out of it), so that the inside face of each block 
is true to the end ol trammel. From the centre line of this face to 
the Maine line in the next block is 4 feet (> inches, measured straight. 
Make a composite curved plate by nailing three of the (i x A boards 
(or two b x I) to the inside of the blocks, carefully springing the 
first of them to the circle described by the trammel. Make butt joints, 
and let each successive hoop break joints. The hoops should be kept 
at least an inch from the ground, and are tarred before fixing. 
They require for the present only to be lightly nailed together, as 
they will be bolted to the blocks in the way to he described below. 
Next remove the peg, and set up a, good post firmly in the centre of 
the silo, to which the studs are braced while the frame is being 
erected. 

The Framing. (Fig. 3.) 

The framing is ma.de of 4 x 2 hardwood studs, placed sideways 
on the inside of the hoop. For lengths greater than 18 or 20 feet 
they”may be made of two pieces, in which case the upper one is 
halved for a foot in length, and the joint secured with a 0 x jj bolt. 
Long and short studs are then used alternately. The ends are kept 
an inch off the ground. The thickness of the hoops varies with the 
diameter of the silo, as set out in the table. Every third stud comes 
opposite one of the blocks, and these are bolted with, A inch or 
1} inch bolts (according to the size of the silo), passing right through 
the blocks. The intermediate ones are bolted with 4 x j| bolts to the 
plate. In all eases keep the nuts on the outside of the silo, so that 
they may be tightened as the hardwood shrinks. The spaces between 
the studs (except the pair which take the port holes) are J3J 
clear, but a sheet of iron should be tried against every fourth stud, so 
as to see that the lap is correct- Stay the first stud plumb both 
ways, and thereafter stay each alternate one to the centre post. As 
soon as the first two studs are in position begin to nail the hoops on 
the outside of t he studs, beginning with the second hoop. The top of 
this hoop is 3 foot i inch from the ground (so as to suit the port 
holes), and it must be kept level. The other hoops are 174 inches 
apart, centre to centre. As the upper hoops are fixed, the studs 
must be carefully kept plumb, so as to make the silo a true cylinder. 
In largo silos, where 1 inch hoops are used, the studs require to 
be stayed inside and out, so as to keep the circle true till the 
first hoop is complete. The hoops are lightly nailed to the studs, 
the greatest care being taken not to split them. The joints are 
made as shown in Fig. 5. The lap should be from 21< inches to 30 
inches, according to the quality of the timber, so as to more than 
cross two adjacent studs. Bolts are passed through these studs and 
both hoops, while a short bolt is secured at the middle of the lap, as 
shown in Fig. 5. For silos more than 18 feet in height, strong hoop 
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iron, or several strands of fencing wire, are used to supplement the 
hardwood hoops. Where there is a faulty place in any hoop a holt 
is used at the corresponding stud, instead of the nail ; and for tall 
silos of medium diameter, say ol) feet by 15 feed, the lower hoops 
should ho built up of two or more thicknesses of i buds, lining boards, 
in every case u break ” joints as much as possible. 

The Lining. 

Twenty-four gauge galvanised iron is generally used, but for high 
silos 22-gauge maybe used for the lowest two or three rows of sheets. 
The lap is 3 inch on the studs, and 1 inch top and bottom. Press 
the sheets out to the line of the circle before nailing; 1 inch or '] ] 
clout tacks are used 3 inches apart along the lap, and 0 inches apart 
on the other studs. The lining is completed up to 9 feet in height 
before the silo is filled ; afterwards the silage is used as a scaffold to 
complete the construction. 

The Port Holes. (Fig. 4.) 

The space between two of the studs is made 22 inches clear., The 
ports are either 13 feet or 4 feet 0 inches apart, as is thought most 
convenient. The larger size is handy for passing out hags of silage, 
but the hitter is sufficient for passing it down a shoot, and makes 
the framing stronger. The sill and lintel are made of 4 x 2, and the 
studs on their outer surface are backed up between the sill and lintel 
with a piece of 4 x 2. The stops are 3 x 1, set 1 inch back from 
inside face. The rectangular piece cut from the corresponding shoo! 
of iron is backed up with three or four pieces of d x: 1, each 22 inches 
long, so that they fit close against the stops. The iron sheet then 
laps 1 inch all round the inside, and the pressure of (he silage keeps 
the door against the stops. The doors are placed into position as 
the silo is filled, and they are knocked hack into the silo as each 
becomes exposed, as the silage is emptied from the top. 

Staying the Frame. (Fig. 5.) 

A tall silo exposes considerable surface to the wind, and although 
the circular shape is the host to meet wind pressure, it, is necessary to 
take precautions to keep it upright when empty. For this purpose 
stays are placed at regular intervals round the sides. Three of these 
are sufficient fora small silo, four for one IS feet in diameter, amt d for 
the larger sizes. The details of construction may he seen from 
Fig. 5. One of the studs is strengthened by bolting to it a Id feet 
4'x 2, or a sapling outside the hoops. At about 12 feet from the 
ground two pieces 4x2 are bolted edgeways to this composite 
stud, and carried at an angle of 45 deg. to a good block fixed, 12 or 
14 feet from the silo. A short stay is bolted to the sloping beam, 
and a tension rod carried from the foot of the silo, both 'at right 
angles to the stay, as shown in Fig. 5, 




FIG. 4.—PORT HOLE, FRAME SEEN FROM INSIDE OF SILO 
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Roof. 

The roof is left until the silo lias been filled. The easiest method 
is to thatch it with straw, a few light saplings being laid across on 
top of the uppermost hoop, the straw thrown on top of them, well 
topped at the centre, and secured by a few strands of fencing wire 
from side to side. Another method is to make a low pitched roof, 
hipped at one end, and gable at the other. The gable takes the head 
of the elevator. This roof may be covered with iron, paling, or 
ruberoid. The circular conical roof looks best, and is easily made. 
A light frame is secured to the tops of every third stud, and the 
rafters carried up to a centre post. It may be covered with fiat iron 
ruberoid or 12 x 1 boards which have been ripped diagonally, so that 
all the points maybe turned to the centre post. The need for a roof 
is much less in dry districts, and it will be found that the rain which, 
drifts down the inside of the half empty silo does most of the 
damage. 

The cost of these silos may be calculated from the subjoined 
table of materials. In addition, a 100-ton silo requires 20 lbs. clout 
nails and 56 lbs. bolts and nuts. 


Overground Silos. 

Details of Dimensions, Capacity, and Materials required. 


Length of 
Trammel. 

Inside 

Diameter. 

1 

Height 

Capacity. 

Studs. 


Ft. in. 

Ft. 

Tons, 




21 

45 


6 9 

12 10 • 

24 

50 

29 



30 

80 




21 

00 


7 8 

1 14 8 - 

24 

73 

! 33 


. 

30 

100 



t 

21 

70 


8 7 

lit 0 • 

24 

94 

37 


l 

30 ! 

130 

• • 


j . 

21. 

95 


0 5| 

| 18 3 I 

24 

118 

ii 


1 

30 

1(50 




21 

135 


11 4 

22 0 - 

24 

1(55 

48 



30 

230 




21 

190 

. 

13 ‘24 

25 9 * 

24 

230 

57 



30 

310 


«* 

i 

21 

270 


15 0 

j 29 5 \ 

24 

320 

m 


( 

30 

450 



Battens. 

Iron. 

1 

Ai'pio-x. 

CxSxSMg, 

Black. 

W WIGHT 

(j x y x 24g 
Galvd, 


Sheets. T. C. Lbs 

T. C. Qrs. 

5410 ft. Ox 4 .. 

49 

0 7 0 

0 8 3 

00. 

56 

0 8 0 

0 10 0 

72 ,, ,, 

70 

0 10 0 

0 12 2 

72 15 ft 0 x 4 

50 

0 8 0 

0 10 0 

80 „ 

64 

0 9 16 

0 11 2 

90,, 

80 

0 11 44 

0 12 1 

72 10 ft. 0x4 .. 

03 

0 9 0 

0 11 1 

HI „ 

72 

0 10 32 

0 12 3 

•90 „ 

90 

0 13 0 

0 16 1 

72 18ft. 6xJ ** 1 

70 

0 10 0 

0 12 2 

80 .. 

80 

0 11 48 

0 13 1 

90. 

100 

0 14 32 

0 17 3 

90 18 ft. 0x| .. 

84 

0 1*2 0 

0 15 0 

100 „ 

90 

0 13 04 

0 16 a 

120 .. 

120 

0 17 16 

111 

100 18 ft. 0x1 

98 i 

0 14 0 

0 17 2 

120 „ „ 

Ji2 

0 16 0 

10 0 

144 „ „ 

140 

1 0 0 

15 0 

120 20 ft. 0x1 .. 

112 

0 10 0 

10 0 

140 

128 

0 18 32 

1 '2 3 

17 

100 

! 3 0 

18 3 
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More expensive silos ore shown in Figs. 1 and 2. Tho former is 
22 feet, in diameter, and 2d feet high. The superstructure is set on 
f> find of brick work, c< mented on the inside. The studs are 4 x 2, 
covered on tho outside with white pine weather hoards rebated. 
Inside lining, one thickness i-incdi spruce, one layer J\ and B. paper, 
and S i n ad I v plain galvanised iron. Arrangements are made for t.lio 
drainage of the concrete lloor. Tho cost was .£50. 

Fig. 2 is the silo built in 1902 by Mr. (}. F. Symo, Dairy, llealos- 
ville. Tins silo is covered, with galvanised iron on the outside', 
in place of weatherboards. Mr. Symc supplies the following 
particulars 

u The pit has been in every way a success, and the ensilage turned 
out in perfect condition, with the minimum amount of waste. 'Die 
lower portion is of bricks laid in cement beneath the ground level, 
with a lining of cement. The portion above ground being built of 
timber studs of hardwood, 4 inches by 2 inches, and 14 feet long, 
lined inside with b x l lining, then a lining of ruberoid 2-ply paper, 
and 'Mindly galvanised iron sheets, with a coat of ruberoid paint 
applied. The tobd depth, of the silo from tins oaves in the lloor is 24 
feet, I f foot above ground, and 10 feet of brick work below ground. 
The roof is sixteen-sided, with a ventilator on top. The interior 
diameter of the silo is 25 feet in tho clear. 

u ‘ On one side is the door through which ensilage is elevated from 
tho dmffcutter to the top of the building ; on the side towards tho 
milking shed there are three doors for taking out the silage for 
feeding purposes. The silo will hold over 200 tons of made* silage. 
No weights were used, tho top part when Idled being thoroughly 
trampled ami levelled, then watered to make a mould which studs tho 
ensilage, making an airtight covering. The outside of the silo is 
sheathed with plain galvanised iron. The plan of the silo is founded 
on a,n American model, but stronger in design, and heavier timber 
was used for the wills and studs than specified in the American plans/ 

The Elevator. 

For a silo 25 feet high, if built from the ground level, f ho elevator 
from the ehalVeufcter mpiiros to be *>() feet long. Tho easiest way to 
make the elevator is V-shape, us shown in Fig. da. 
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12 x 1 "boards are flailed to tlie sides of an angle rail, the joints 
being broken, and battens nailed along the outside to stiffen the long 
length. A reaper and binder chain belt is arranged to run over a 
sprocket wheel at top and bottom, and the flaps are made of wood or 
sheet-iron and rivetted on to the joints of the chain. By fixing a 
grooved pulley to the spindle of the top sprocket the elevator may be 
driven from a similar pulley on the chaff cutter by means of a rope 
belt. The sprockets run in slots sawn out of the angle rail, and the 
sides are strengthened by three feet of angle rail nailed on each side, 
as shown in Fig. 6b. 

Another form of elevator well adapted for larger chaff cutters is 
shown in Figs. 7 and 8. The fittings are practically the same, but the 
box is made rectangular, the bottom of two flooring-boards and the 
sides one hoard each. It is driven with a 3 inch leather belt. 

In all cases the elevator should be driven at the top, and it should 
travel at about 180 feet per minute. 

Filling the Silo. 

Considerable difference of opinion exists as to the rate at which 
the silo should be filled. Some hold that it is best to fill it as rapidly 
as possible, so as to get the pressure on at once. Most farmers, 
however, find that perfectly satisfactory results are attained by filling 
at the rate of 4 or 5 feet a day. Yery often the horses are employed 
cutting and carting the crop in the morning, and in working the 
chaffcutter in the afternoon. The maize is usually cut f inch long. 
As the silo is filled, it should be continuously tramped as thoroughly 
as possible, especially at the sides. There is some danger of the 
carbonic acid gas collecting after the first day or two if the silage is 
more than 4 feet below the first open port-hole. This danger is 
greatest in the pit silo, and the workmen should not go into them to 
resume trampling until the machinery has been running for some 
minutes. As the silage drops into the pit it will stir the air, and 
cause the carbonic acid gas to escape. The gas accumulates most 
during calm nights. No weights are required if the Silage i& more 
than 16 or 18 feet in depth. The loss in the upper part is greater 
than at the bottom, so that it is always an advantage to add the 
weight) if this can be easily done ; btlt the layer of moulds which 
forme on the top excludes the Uir pretty effectively, and the Owners Of 
a good Silo rarely think it worth the trouble of putting on the weights 
by iheatis of stones Of* eafbh. 
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The Position of Silage as a Food. 


Com carat tv e A nalyses. 



Water. 

I Ugesdb 

Protein. 

e Nutrients ii 

Garbo- 
11 yd cites. 

i 100 lbs 

luit 

Californian Analyses (1) 





Bfu ley 

74 

1.8 

12.7 

0 0 

Clover .. 

72 

2 

13.(1 

3.0 

Maize 

75 

1.8 

PL) 

(Ml 

Oat 

72 

1.5 

14.8 

0.0 

Orchard grass 

77 

1.1 

10.(1 

1.0 

Average American Analyses (2) 





'Maize *, 

71) 

0.0 

LI.3 

- 0.7 

Sorghum 

7(‘* 

0.0 

.1+.!) 

0.2 

Lucerne .. 

72 

3.0 

8.5 

1.0 

Grass 

(18 

1.0 

35.1 

1.(5 

Maize and Sorghum 

7b 

1.(1 

13 

0.7 

Victorian Analyses, 1003 (3) 



: 


Maize, No. S 

75 

1 

! 14.(1 

0.8 

v> 

80 

0.0 

i 10 

0.0 

’’ 3 

SI 

0.0 

i 0 (1 

0.8 

„ „ 4 

80 

1 

,10.5 

0.8 

„ „ 5 

Sorghum 

82 

0.7 

5.3 

0.4 

78 

1.2 

11.3 

1.3 

Maize (nearly ripe) 

(50 

1*4 

25 

0*0 

Grass 

(15 

1*8 

21 

1 *2 

Oats and Clover .. 

72 

2*3 

11 1 

1*2 


(1) University of California, Bull. 182. 

(2) Hemy, p 243. 

(8) Chemical Lab. Dept, of Agriculture.—In calculating the digestible nutrients 
from the total amount of each constituent present, 1 have averaged the co-efficients of 
digestion.-—T.C. 

It will 1)0 noon ilmt .silage is rich in sugar, but. poor in the llosh 
forming constituents, with, tlio exception of that ma.de. from the 
leguminous plants. Hence it cannot be expected to keep cows in 
first rate milking condition unless supplemented with drier food 
containing a higher percentage of protein. Oaten, lucerne, or cloven* 
hay is the readiest and most economical method for the farmer to 
supply this requirement, arid silage mixes well with grain of ail 
kinds, bran, oil cake, and other concentrated foods, i t must also bo 
remembered that in the cold weather the cow requires something 
more than bulky succulent food. Just as in the summer, the dry 
requires to be supplemented with juicy food, so in the winter the 
silage should be fed along witli hay or similar material, The art of 
the farmer consists not only in supplying the proper amount of food, 
but in furnishing the animals with the food best adapted to their 
requirements. 

From 80 to 40 lbs. a day is'about as much as the average cow can 
utilize to advantage. This amount furnishes about one-seventh of the 
protein, and from one-third to one-half of the carbo-hydrates that the 
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cows require wlien in full milk. Sixty tons of silage will supply 80 
cows for four months, provided it is supplemented as described above. 
For sheep it is found that one pound a day will keep them if supple¬ 
mented by a little dry food, while 2 lbs. is a fair allowance for ewes 
before or after lambing. 

Crops for the Silo. 

The best silage is made from plants with a solid stem, as maize, 
sorghum and amber cane, while with these crops there is the further 
great advantage that the whole of the stem, if the material is chaffed, 
becomes so soft and succulent that none is wasted by the animals. 
Considering, also, the total yield per acre, there is no question that 
where a crop is specially grown for the silo one of these should be 
chosen. In the North the abundant trefoil, barley grass, and self 
sown cereals should be made into silage, because in most cases this 
is the best way to secure succulent food in the long, dry summer. 
Californian reports state that the trailing salt-bush, when chaffed, 
makes excellent silage. A mixture of peas, tares, beans, or clover, 
with maize or the cereals, greatly increases the food value of the 
silage, and according to Canadian experiments one acre of sunflowers, 
with two of tick beans and four of maize, makes a very satisfactory 
balanced ration for the dairy cow. Recent American experience 
shows that the utility of the silo is much greater than was formerly 
supposed. 

Period of Maturity. 

Silage should contain 70 to 80 per cent, of water; that is, most 
crops should be siloed wlien the flowers are all out and the grain well 
formed. An exception occurs in clover, trefoil, and lucerne, which 
should be cut when in full bloom, and allowed to wilt one day before 
filling into the silo. Generally speaking, the crop is ready for the 
silo a little earlier than it is for hay. Maturity is very important in 
the case of maize and similar crops which mature rapidly after the 
cobs are well formed. Immature maize contains little nutriment, as 
will be seen from the following table 1 :— 

COMPOSITION OF ONE ACRE OF MAIZE AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. 

New York (Geneva) Station, 


July HO 

Tassels, out 

Water, 

lbs. 

10,420 

Dry Matter, 
lbs. 

1,619 

August 21 

Kernels, milky .. 

27,957 

4 643 

September 7 .. 

,, glazed.. 

Crop ripe 

25,093 

7,202 

September 23 .. 

20,542 

7,918 


Stack Silage. 

In conclusion, a word may be said about stack ensilage. It will 
be seen from the foregoing that I do not recommend it for general 
adoption on account of the amount of waste due to the imperfect 
exclusion of the air. This is shown by the fact that stack silage has 


From Henry, Feeds and Feeding, p. 1(37. 
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always lost the peculiar aroma of chaffed silage, indicating the extent 
to which, fermentation has progressed. In a year, when there is 
abundance of fodder to hand, itis very much better to make a stuck 
of some kind rather than be with out succulent food in the dry weather. 
The main points about the stack are that i.t should be circular and as 
high as possible. Settlement will reduce the height by about one- 
half. The stack requires to’ be weighted, and this is best done by 
placing a thickness of two or three feet of earth on top of if. A 
convenient plan is to build it inside a circle of saplings which are 
surrounded by strands of fencing wire to keep the walls upright, and 
to Idcsite it milder a tree with a suitable branch 25 feet from the 
ground. A pulley can be attached to this, and used to hoist up 
the last of the fodder, and the earth to be placed on top of it 
If the binder has been used to cut the crop the bands should be 
cut and the sheaves spread out as the stack is being built. 
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OVER ROT OR FJJJK1L 

By A. A. Jtroum, M.B., B.Ch. 

(Qoiitinued from Page lfiQl, Volume II.J 

Deseripxipn and Life History of Flukes Infestlpg Sheep. 

Trematodes or flukes in the adult state, and as they occur in the 
bile passages of the liver (bile ducts, ductus choleductus communis, 
and gall bladder), are small flat-shaped creatures, usually pointed at 
each'end, and not divided into segments. A fluke has much the 
shape of a flounder. They are provided with two sucking discs, one 
situated at the mouth (oral sucker) and the other on the abdomen 
(ventral sucker). The ventral sucker is placed a short distance 
behind the oral sucker. Flukes possess a mouth opening into a tube 
(oesophagus), which communicates with a bifurcating alimentary 
canid that lias no posterior opening, and which is hollowed out in the 
substance of the body. The animals are hermaphrodite:—male and 
female reproductive organs existing in the same individual, and 
occupying a great part of the body. The oviduct of a single indi¬ 
vidual may contain as many as 40,000 eggs. 

Two varieties of fluke infest the sheep. 

(1) The Fasciola Hepaticuiri, or Distomum Hepaticum, is the 
common variety found. The worm varies from 8 to 14 
lines in length, and from 2 to 0 lines in breadth, and is 
about l-16th of an inch in thickness. The eggs, which 
are of a brownish colour, are about 1-200th of an inch in 
length., and the young fluke as it first invades the liver, 
is about l-24th of an inch in length. 

(2) The Distomum Lanceolatum, which is not often encountered, 
is about 4 lines in length and about 11 lines in breadth. 

Flukes, which have somewhat the colour of the liver they infest, 
lay their eggs in the bile ducts, and ultimately the eggs escape from 
the liver and from the intestines of the sheep, and gain the outside 
world. The further development of the egg depends on cprtajn 
conditions being fulfilled. First, it must gain water. If it does xipt 
gain water it dries up and perishes. In water the envelope 
surrounding the egg ruptures, and the embryo is released. This 
first stage of existence is the free swimming stage. In this stage 
the embryo is ciliated, and it swims about m the water into which 
the eggs were cast. It now cannot undergo further development 
unless it gets into the body of a snail. The free swimming embryo, 
as it swims about, eventually comes into contact with the body of a 
snail, and it invades it. Even indeed here, thus far, it is not quite 
safe, for unless it gets into the lung chamber of the snail it cannot 
undergo further development. 

The embryos of fluke may sojourn in all pur fresh water snails, 
$nd in nupaerous species of snails the embryos have been found. In 
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different species— Ancylus, Buliinus, Planorbis, Hegmontina, Immima,, 
Potomopyrgus —they can, at the proper season, always bo round. 
The snail is invaded in August, September and October, and the 
embryos that are lucky enough to reach the lung chamber undergo 
further development. In the lung chamber the free* swimming embryo 
develops to the wporocyst stage.. A sporoeysfc has the form of a, bag, 
and there may bo several generations of spororysls. Fvenfually, 
however, the sporocysts give rise to Jtediao, which a, re sac-like 
structures. Each lledia may be iV of an inch, in length. The 
Rediae give rise, in the end, to the Oercarhe, or tailed forms, 
Gercarim really are young tluk.es, having a tadpole appearance, and 
are found free in the lung chamber of the snail in December, 
January, and February. Starting with a single free swimming 
form, wo may have many hundreds, perhaps thousands, of ee rear he 
developed from it. 

in time the oercarhe escape from the body of the snail into the 
water in which the snail lives. They are then carried by the water 
over low lying lands,and, when opportunities occur, they attach them¬ 
selves to blades of grass. Hero they throw off their tails and encyst 
themselves, that is form a protective covering for themselves, and 
wait for the sheep to devour the grass on which they are fixed. They 
are found encysted on the grasses from February to May in Victoria. 

Sheep grazing over places where grasses on which encysted 
cercarim abound become infested with fluke. In the stomach 
of the sheep the protecting envelope is digested, and the young fluke 
set free. It now finds its way to the liver, and becomes sexually 
mature. 

There is in the life history of the fluke a distinct alternation of 
generations. 

(1) There is the adult fluke which produces embryos sexually. 

(2) The young stages—K por<>eyst and ,’Redia stages—each of 

which can give rise to new forms asexually. 

Thus it can be seen that sheep cannot directly convey the disease 
to oilier sheep, as another animal (snail) must take part in the 
development. This round in the development must occur to per¬ 
petuate fluke, and to combat fluke certain steps are capable of 
practical adoption. 

Symptoms of Liver Rot. 

The disease usually is insidious in its onset, and chronic in its 
progress. Sheep affected with fluke in the liver in excess arc noticed 
to be listless and weak. Their faces and also their conjunctiva) are 
pale. (The conjunctiva is the mucous membrane which covers the 
external surface of the ball of the eye and the inner surface of the 
lids, and in a healthy sheep it is of a bright red color.) There may 
be a running from the eyes and nose, ami the discharge may be of a 
muco-purulent character. The mucous membrane of the mouth takes 
on a livid hue. In some cases the bowels are very irregular, and 




[Kohl. S, Minin, CJiivt, hunter. 


1. Egg of fluke filled with large Vitelline cells, 

nn, segmenting ovum, o, operculum or lid. 

2. Miracidium or free-swimming embryo showing large ciliated cells. 

<% eycspot. pa, inf.criox* papilla. 

3. Miracidium boring its way into tissues of a snail. 

<\ eycspot, /’/, flame rolls. 

4, Sporocyst containing one fully developed and several 
developing rediae. 

i', eyes undergoing degeneration. It, rrdia. 

5. A redia containing several daughter rediae in various stages 
of development. 

m, month, ph, pharynx, nit, enteron. /, muscularrollar. p, posteriorprocesses. 

6. A cercaria. 

m, mouth, h\ anterior, posterior, suckers, <w, eystogeiious cells. 






A and B, Two species oi snails in which, fluke-embryos have been found. 

A. Bulinius Temiistmtuw. B. Potomopyr^us spec. 
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Head end of fluke showing anterior and ventral suckers, x 40 diameters. 

In space in front of ventral sucker the reproductive organs (male and female) open. 
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diarrhoea may be a prominent feature. The wool readily pulls out, 
and usually there is an oe lem itous swelling, having a bottle shape, 
under the jaws. In some cases there may be a pendulous condition 
of the belly. The affected sheep soon fall away in condition, and 
eventually are reduced to skin and bone* They die, in the end, of 
exhaustion, death being preceded by coma. After death the carcases 
rapidly swell up and decompose, emitting a sickening smell. This 
early putrefactive change is a circumstance associated with “rot.” 

When the cercariae (young fluke) invade the system in December, 
January and February, the complaint canuot be diagnosed unless 
enormous invasion of the liver takes place. By invading the liver 
in enormous numbers young fluke may bring about acute congestion 
of the organ and death. Microscopic examination might then lead, 
to the detection in the bile of the young fluke, and early solution of 
the cause of the fatalities. 


Pathology. 

The post-mortem appearances presented in many cases examined 
by me have been of a fairly uniform character, and the following 
morbid changes may be observed. 

On skinning an animal dead of the disease it is found that the 
skin is easily removed from the carcase, and that its under surface 
has a pale appearance. The carcase is devoid of subcutaneous fat, 
and is very emaciated, and it has a decidedly pale appearance, and is 
oedematous. The oedema is noticed particularly along dependent 
parts in the region of the thighs, chest, and neck. On cutting 
through the abdominal and chest walls the belly and thorax may be 
seen to contain large quantities of serous fluid. The blood is noticed 
to be thin and watery, and if collected in capillary tubes it soon 
separates out into serum and clot, the clot being very small. The 
serous effusion is clear and limpid, and has a specific gravity of 1005. 

Lungs .—As a rule the lungs are pale in color, and the lining 
membrane of the chest is smooth, and displays no traces of inflamma¬ 
tion. Sometimes, however, the lungs may show patches of catarrhal 
pneumonia. Cross sections of the lungs usually are pale and flabby, 
and a frothy fluid can be expressed from the cut surfaces. The 
bronchial tubes, the mucous membrane of which is thickened, con¬ 
tains usually a muco-purulent secretion. 

Heart —The pericardium, or heart sac, may contain a serous 
exudation (hydropericardium). In the cavities of the heart firm 
clots in serum may be found. The substance of the organ is pal©, 
soft, and flabby, and easily torn. Sometimes ecchymoses may he 
present on the endocardium. 

Blood .—The blood is hydrsemic or watery. 

Liver .—Flukes inhabit the bile ducts in the liver, where, if in 
considerable numbers, they s,et up great irritation and distend the 
bile passages. In the remote ramifications of the bile ducts they 
interfere with the relations between minute ducts, the blood vessels. 
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and liver cells. They, moreover, obstruct the flow of bile and con¬ 
sume the nutritive juices. 

Perihepatitis, or inflammation of the capsule of the liver, is a* very 
common condition in “rot.” The organ may be united to the 
omentum and to the diaphragm by inflammatory products. The 
Capsule generally may bo thickened and roughened, and have 
adhering to if shreds of 'fibrin. This condition of perihepatitis is 
dependent upon bacterial invasion, and the bacteria perhaps invaded 
the liver along with the young fluke. Having reached the organ,, the 
germs penetrate its substance and gain its coverings, where fliey set 
up inflammation. Hometirues abscesses may be formed, but as a rule 
the inflammation runs a chronic course, leading to considerable 
thickening of the capsule. 

Cirrhosis .—The irritation, uninterruptedly continued by the 
fluke, provokes a cirrhosis, or inflammation of the substance pf the 
organ. Cirrhosis is characterised by increase in the connective 
tissue elements, and by atrophy of the liver cells. In the very early 
stages of; infestation the organ maybe considerably enlarged,possess 
a flesh-like consistency, and be very soft; but, as the disease progresses, 
it begins to contract and become firmer. Further, the functions of 
the organ are deranged by the large quantity of ova and young 1 and 
adult flukes that clog the biliary passages. 

At a late stage the liver may be tough from increase of poimecfive 
tissue elements, reduced in size, and its surface may he rough and 
have a great many nodules scattered over if. These nodules vary in 
size and colour. Numerous tortuous, greyish-white lines and spots 
may also be observed on the surface. These lines and spots indipate 
thickening and distension of the bile ducts, and when they are cut 
open, numerous flukes may be expressed. 

The cut surface, on section, may have a yellowish or yellowish- 
brown mottled granular appearance, and patches may he bile stained. 
The gall bladder is generally full of thick viscid bile which, possesses 
ft dark olive-green color. 

As the disease progresses the liver undergoes considerable 
alteration in structure. The liver cells, by the increased develop¬ 
ment of connective tissue, are pressed out of existence, for newly- 
formed connective tissue always has a tendency to contract, and the 
liver thus becomes reduced in size, and may be very tough. The 
profound structural changes wrought in the liver substance through 
the irritative action of the fluke lead to obstruction in the portal 
circulation, retardment of the flow of bile through the bile ducts, 
impairment of the glycogenic function, and to alteration of the 
secretions, and to impairment of digestion. In consequence of all 
these factors operating, emaciation results, and the debility*, which 
comes on early in the course of the disorder, goes on increasing. 
Jaundice is usually slight, because the bile is not effectively arrested, 
the bile ducts^being subjected to a compression more or less uniform. 
The compression of the capillaries and branches of the portal vein, 
















View of posterior surface of liver derived from a fluky slieep. The surface is rough 

and irregular. 







G. Section of liver of fluky sheep showing lobules infiltrated with small round cells and 
fibrillar tissue, constituting a fine cirrhosis, x 40 diameteiH. 

H. Section of liver of healthy sheep showing lobules and columns of hepatic cells, x 40 diameters. 

I. Section of liver of fluky sheep showing round cells with nuclei. The normal cell elements 
have almost all been destroyed by the round cell invasion, x m diameters. 

J. Section of liver of healthy sheep showing polyhedral cells with distinct nuclei, x 3S0 diameters. 
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excited by t}i.e newly formod coimective tissue, results in a sluggish 
flow of blood through all the abdominal organs, and, after a time, it 
becomes so retarded that the fluid part oozes through the wadis of 
the vessels info the belly cavity, producing ascites—dropsy of the 
belly cavity. 

In consequence of all that lias been said, the general circulation 
eventually becomes embarrassed through the power of the heart 
failing, and, as a result, there is effusion of fluid into the chest cavity, 
and into the pericardium, and infcp the loose tissue beneath the skin 
in dependent parts. The whole body in the end then becomes 
c( waterlogged.” This is “ water-rot.” 

In the slaughterhouse it is common to find livers, presenting 
great structural alterations, which had once been inhabited by flukes, 
and from which the parasites had escaped. Such livers are firm, 
tough, and the bile ducts thickened, and here and there sacculated. 

Spleen .—The spleen generally is smaller than normal, and its 
consistency is tougher than natural. Sometimes a few subcapsular 
haemorrhagic spots may be noticed, and there may even be inflam¬ 
mation of the capsule with adhesions to adjacent organs. 

Kidneys .—In advanced cases the fat enveloping the organs has 
entirely disappeared. The capsule peels easily, leaving a smooth 
surface, and a few petechia) may be seen beneath it. The cortex has 
a pale-yellow, and the medulla, a pinkish-yellow tinge. The cut 
section is soft and opaque, and the pyramids indistinct. 

Female Generative Organs .—(Edema and even dropsy of the 
uterus may be present. Abortion is a common occurrence in “rot,” 
and arises from the changes indicated in the organs. 

Bladder .—The bladder may be contracted. 

Lymphatic Glands .—The mesenteric glands may be enlarged, 
softened, oodomatous and pigmented. Some indeed may be quite 
black. The mediastinal, bronchial, gastric and hepatic, glands may 
also bo enlarged, (edematous and pigmented. The hepatic glands 
may bo fully six times their normal size. 

Abdominal Cavity and Other Organs thereof .—The lining mem¬ 
brane (peritoneum) of the abdominal cavity may be smooth, and may 
be quite free from inflammatory changes. The stomach and intestines 
generally are pale, soft, and infiltrated with serous fluid, the mucous 
folds of the fourth division of the stomach being much swollen. The 
cavity may contain a large quantity of clear fluid. In some rare cases 
the fluid may be dark, and there may also exist considerable pigmenta¬ 
tion (hmmatinic) of a dark hue in the folds of the mesentery, which 
may also be very oedematons. 

Brain .—The membranes may be congested, and may be readily 
removed from the convolutions without tearing the substance of the 
pvgan. In the subarachnoid space there may be an accumulation of 
a fairly large quantity of serous fluid. On section the brain substance 
is soft, the grey matter having a dirty grey tint, and the white matter 
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a cl i alky appearance. Just beneath the pi a muter, in some cases, the 
substance may be opaque, ami inclined to be diffluent. 

Carcase .—In a well-marked case the carcase is extremely emaci¬ 
ated, the whole of the subcutaneous fat, (lie caul fat, and the hat 
surrounding the kidneys and deposited in other structures having 
entirely disappeared. The flesh is pale, soft, flabby, and watery. 


Treatment. 

As has already been pointed out, flukes cannot perpetuate their 
existence without the assistance of snails, and all species of snails in 
Victoria harbor fluke embryos, so, if stockowners could exterminate 
snails upon their holdings, fluke disease would be brought to an end, 
since, in the absence of the snails, flukes would cease to find a half¬ 
way ho.ise on their life’s journey. To keep down the development of 
snails, lauds require to be drained and dressed with salt or lime 
applications, and, further, to get rid of the embryonic flukes 
encysted on the grasses, pasture lands require to be burnt off periodi¬ 
cally, and then, if possible, dressed with salt or lime. 

Insectivorous birds—such as the ibis, mudlark, jackass, king¬ 
fisher, ducks (wild and tame)—should be encouraged about swampy 
places and crabholey country as they devour snails. Seagulls, also, 
would devour snails, and the introduction of seagulls would be of 
advantage to keep down the numbers of snails. To keep seagulls on 
a place they would, require to be pinioned. 

Frogs, toads and crayfish feed upon snails, so they aid also in 
keeping their development in check, .Fish generally, devour snails, 
so in rivers and streams they carry on the crusade. The moll use an 
hosts must bo, vigorously attacked if any country is to be rendered 
safe from fluke outbreaks. Unusually wet seasons-—a, rainy summer, 
moist autumn and wet winter—are favorable to the development of 
fluke, and where there is a long succession of wet seasons the 
outbreak may be very severe. Damp country, where fluke is known 
to prevail, is unsuitable for sheep. It comes then to be considered 
whether sheep husbandry on such country can be profitably continued, 
and, if continued, what are the steps to be taken to minimise invasion 
of the sheep by fluke? 

In the first place endeavour must be made to arrest the develop¬ 
ment of fluke. Nature’s methods of preventing fluke becoming too 
numerous, are droughts and frosts. Human methods must embrace 
extermination of the intermediary hosts, burning off the pastures 
whereby fluke-ova, intermediary hosts (snails) and embryo-flukes are 
destroyed, and draining and liming the country. 

Lands low-lying along the banks of rivers, streams and .fresh¬ 
water lakes and dams, and also swampy depressions, crabholey 
country and damp places generally may be said to be liable to be 
infested with young flukes (cercariio), which in the early part of 
their existence sojourn in all varieties of fresh-water snails. 
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On country where fluke is known to extensively prevail, sheep 
should not be grazed, so, wherever practicable, fence off such country 
and cultivate it, or devote it to some other purpose. In these days of 
cheap wire fences damp, marshy tracts known to be unsound can be 
cheaply divided off. 

If the water supply has to be drawn from sources supposed to be 
contaminated, pump the -water into troughs, and add salt to it. 
Water the stock from the troughs, and see that sufficient salt is 
added to make the water faintly saline. Very weak saline solutions 
(1 lb. salt to 25 gallons water) will kill the cerearke, and this is the 
stage in the course of development in which the fluke embryos are 
capable of proving harmful to sheep. Where it is not practicable, 
perhaps, to erect pumps and troughs, a good plan is to cast lime all 
round the edges of the dams, from which stock are watered, so that 
the water just laps it. Water takes up in solution a certain amount 
of lime and no more, and, since the water that the stock ingests near 
the edges contains lime in solution, it is sure to be parasiticidal to 
fluke embryos. The lime requires to be occasionally renewed around 
the edges of the dam. 

.During spring and early summer there would be a minimum of 
risk in grazing sheep on unsound country, for then the fluke embryos 
are undergoing various stages of development in the bodies of snails. 
If sheep are grazed over such, country in the late summer and 
autumn they would undoubtedly contract fluke. 

On high lands, and on country that is well drained, and on the 
saltbush plains of the River in a, fluke does not prevail. In very dry 
seasons flukes are never troublesome, so dryness of pasture lands 
is ail essential condition in the prevention of fluke. It is practically 
impossible to treat largo tracts of country with salt, except at 
enormous outlay ; but, when holdings become less extensive, and 
more attention is bestowed on the cultivation of grasses, liming land 
will then be found not only practicable, but profitable. 

As preventives to fluke invasion, and also as remedies when 
actually invaded, licks of sulphate of iron 50 lbs., common salt 500 
lbs., and ground ginger 10 lbs., should be distributed over the 
pastures. Sheep will voluntarily partake of iron and salt, but, if they 
should not do so readily, sprinkle a little fodder over the licks, and 
then they will. Rock salt blocks should also be distributed over the 
pastures, as sheep readily and voluntarily lick them. 

Iron and salt are tonics to sheep. They further act in such away 
that they may kill the fluke embryos in the stomachs of sheep on 
being introduced there; or they may so improve the general health 
as to make the system, in a measure, resistant to flukes. The licks 
require to be so covered over that rain cannot damage them, and yet 
be accessible to the sheep. Common salt and sulphate of iron are 
soluble in water, so if left unprotected from the weather they would be 
washed away with the rains. The strength of the sheep during the 
vermicious attack must; be sustained by good feeding, so that the in¬ 
vaded animal may be able to withstand the extra strain on its system. 
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■ THE POULTRY RESOURCES OF VICTORIA. 

By Hugh Bye . 

Principal , Agricultural College , Dookie . 

A Retrospective Review. 

Perhaps it would be well to begin by giving a review of fclw past 
in regard to the poultry industry of this State. 

For some years the Agricultural Department has kept bafpM) the 
public the importance of the poultry industry. It has been shown to be 
a ready-money business, as dairying is. It brings in the needful <wery 
week, and by its means vexatious little accounts may be settled with 
the important advantages of ready-money transactions. 

Eggs are needed every day throughout the length and l>re?i(1th of 
the State, and in every city of the world. For poultry, too, there Jh 
a good demand, and it will be still greater when the facmers atpl 
others interested will endeavor to serve the public with what it likes. 
Let the public have confidence in any commercial article which it 
requires, and there is always a good market open to the fanner for 
such products. For many years it has been pointed out by the 
Department for Agriculture and the press, that Britain especially will 
readily buy thousands of young well-conditioned birds, will good 
meat on their bodies. I advisedly say good meat, because the people 
who eat the bulk of the poultry know what good poultry is, They 
have been used to the splendidly fattened birds of their own country, 
of France, and a few other places; so you may readily unclmtand 
that you have much to do before you can, as a country, become well 
received in respect to your poultry products. The Department for 
Agriculture has distributed some literature on the subject, and by 
means of its officers has demonstrated what is wanted from the 
poultry breeders ; how the products should he marketed, imt I what 
the State is prepared to do if the farmers will only take up tho work 
in a thoroughly practical way. I may ask:—Do the formers 
thoroughly grasp the importance of the poultry industry ? 1 fear 

not. Yet there are hopeful signs when we see many of cmr best 
citizens spurring on the young people, and older ones, too, to study 
the principles of every rural industry, and not excepting the 
important poultry industry, which by means of the fig graying 
competitions throughput the Commonwealth, have ri vetted the attention 
of the thinking fanners of the State. It would be well to point out 
hpw great is the obligation of the farmer to the press of ilia State ; 
for, without so doing, the review of the past would be lacking its 
chief point. Fortunately, the poultry editors are not only writers, 
but have a thorough practical knowledge of poultry im ikll its 
branches; hence they havq convinced many, and are eowincipg 
mpre | through the wide publicity given in the columns of their 
papers, of the efforts being made in Australia prod elsewlere to 
supply tfye farmers Tyitli tbo latest developments of the kdustyy, 
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The Agricultural Classes, under the auspices of the Department for 
Agriculture, must necessarily increase the interest, and judging frbm 
the widespread interest shown in the laying competitions, they are 
doing much to impress the farmer with the work of the* little 
hen. 

Australia, as a whole, is by nature endowed with all the best 
requisites for creating a great poultry industry, and to-day she 
would have been in the van of progress had that thoroughness of 
marketing, embracing quality* quantity and method of packing, been 
perfected earlier. Whilst the Government had the practical 
supervision of the export of the products, there was, I believe, little 
fault to find ; but, personally,! believe that private enterprise should 
have been equal to the occasion ; and it is evident that ignorance of 
market requirements have been shown in many instances, or 
Australia’s name woilld have stood higher to-day among the 
exporting countries of the world. 

The poultry raisers o& the State have the opportunity of 
demanding that the exporters adopt up-to-date methods of marketing, 
when they carry out their part of the contract thoroughly* viz., 
sending fat young birds, of the proper average weight and covered 
with flesh of the right texture, to the market. Not until then can the 
farmer demand that the exporters shall take more care in the 
packing, as the quality of the bird would not allow of a fair margin 
of profit. It is then that the Government of the day will come to his 
assistance. It is doing it to-day for him in regard to his butter. It 
will not draw the line in regard to his poultry, but will act fearlessly 
in his interests, if the farmer will only show that he is not being 
fairly dealt by; for now that the foreign governments are vieing 
with each other for supremacy in the British markets, Victoria’s or 
Australia’s will not, and cannot, remain inactive, but will give every 
inducement to the producer to learn how to set about his work in 
order to win success. Ignorance of method, and the difficulty of 
impressing men of the importance of every rural industry, and the 
poultry industry in particular, will keep the country back for a time ; 
but by educating the rising generation, the day of enlightenment 
will iiot be far distant* and it will be found that the wealth involved 
in the million of small ateas is greater than that involved in the few 
hundred of larger ones. 

A Prospective Review. 

If we etamiiib the agriehitoe 6f Europe, Arderiba and Ausfetalid, 
is it Mot very patent tb all that there is a great future for the poultry 
* ihdii&tfy ? Dd->b hbt iiotibb th&fe there are dbzens ( o£ libWsptipeth 
db^btba to poultry topibs to SVSifir oM that was published a fbfer 
bdck f ISO iidfe iiotfce tii&t BdiunlM iipohbbllirhiii afb hb#' 
dbvdtecl fed thfe jhtb^feS’ bf fete pbiiltty fathers, Ihd thtfe life 
Cbitithh^ bf ad^bttSs'§ihfenfe& are bxfeeMiM ffi 'pifbF 1 

m hie 1 ’ srsiberifey ! Are fiefe mm rfgHfe 4 

tell us thirt mm% ll I pedt fdttfti for fit pbmfely Mtisfelf f "lit 
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could only place before you tlie statistics of the poultry world you, 
would bo more than astonished at the magnitude of the industry. 
Take the egg producing industry alone, and imagine the thousands 
of eggs consumed every day in one large centre of population, divide, 
it by 12, and multiply the result by the average market price of 
eggs per dozen for the year, and what does it amount to ? hi 
Melbourne alone, several thousand pounds worth of eggs are sold, 
annually. Then there is your own local centre, and your own homo, 
where some of the eggs are used instead ol: buying meat. Figure 
out the value of the egg production, and will it not impress you with 
its marvellously large amount? Add to this the sales of poultry, 
and the already large amount would swell to such dimensions 
that von would wonder if any other live stock industry put so much 
ready money into the pockets of the producer. The well-managed 
poultry yard puts a farmer who has a mortgage on Ins farm in a fair 
way to pay it off. It keeps his house going whilst the crops are 
growing, and helps to swell the bank account along with the dairy 
returns. If the fanner has a crop that hits shed much of its grain, 
or has a quantity of poor quality grain, what- is better than poultry 
and pigs to turn it into a first class product? 

Don’t keep Mongrels.—A farmer cannot afford to. They will 
never keep him ; he will always be keeping them, and ho will always 
have the opinion he held about poultry in the beginning, lie will 
take no pride or interest in his birds. His crossing and re-crossing 
without a purpose will furnish his yard witli a motley lot of birds, 
in which, most likely, every good feature of the pure breed has been 
lost. It is sound advice to tell your friend to buy the best of a breed 
that lie can afford to purchase. It does not follow always that the 
best show bird is the best to buy, unless it is sound and healthy. 
Judges of poultry, I fear, do not pay sufficient attention to these 
points. I have known of several winners of first prizes at the chief 
shows being absolutely useless as breeding birds; yet I would not 
for that reason condemn the pure bred bird. It is the judgment 
shown in handling them that is at fault. Keep your birds healthy, 
hardy, and develop their utility points. These virtues are more 
important to you than feather, hut keep this in view also. Give your 
order to the fancier who keeps good, healthy birds. He is always 
pleased to see a visitor, and lie will sell you eggs from his best pen 
if you will pay him his price. If you mean business it will pay you 
to do so, and, having purchased the eggs, you have a good 
foundation to work on ; for you must work, and study your birds, if 
you wish to excel as a breeder; otherwise, don’t attempt to breed 
show birds. If you wish to succeed as a breeder, show your birds 
and do not let the man. from some other part of the State take 
everything before him, and your business also. The professional 
exhibitor has his good points. He tells, yon plainly that it is good 
business to show. Betakes the prize: money, and the money from 
your neighbors that.you might have had did you show your birds, 
He^mav not be a good breeder of birds, but he knows a good bird 
and buys it, and expects to he rewarded for his enterprise. 
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Poultry at the Agricultural and Poultry Shows. 

Any 0110 interested in poultry should pay particular attention to 
the exhibits,, and to those birds especially that succeed in winning* 
prizes. It would not he a Utopian idea if the management of the 
more important' shows printed in their catalogues the" points of the 
breeds for which prizes are awarded. It would cost very little more, 
and I believe this would be more than repaid by the extra 
catalogues sold. It certainly would be objected to by the judge with 
fads, and the owner of the birds could, without worrying the judge, 
compare for himself his birds' merits or demerits with the winners'. 
It would stamp out the faction which heckles the judges, because 
they pass their birds owing to disqualifications in them. One may 
just as well find fault with the Supreme Court Judge .because he 
administers the law according to the Act set forth, to guide him. It 
is the law that needs remedying in some instances, not the judges; 
and, in the case of poultry, it is the breeders in Council who make 
the laws that guide the judges at the shows. /When judges are 
selected who do not award prizes according to the standards drawn 
up, then the exhibitors have naturally a grievance, and such judges 
should not be asked to officiate again. The botanist names plants 
and describes them in Latin, because the language is an universal one, 
hence in every country of the world the botanists are able to assist 
each other. It is unfortunate that in the poultry world the same 
standard of excellence is not universal, as international competitions 
would be more general, and a wider field would be open for the 
fancier, both from a commercial and a fancier’s point of view. There 
is nothing to prevent this being consummated. It needs representa¬ 
tive breeders of the great poultry shows of the world meeting once 
every seven or ten years, and determining the standards from sugges¬ 
tions sent in by the governing bodies of each country’s poultry 
association. Then it might be arranged to have illustrated cards in 
colours, giving every detail of feather, type, <fec., with the scale of 
points printed on them. The sale would be very great, and would 
pay for the artists’ work, as each show would have a few sets dis¬ 
tributed conveniently to the stands of the breeds pictured, and in this 
way both the novice and the expert breeder would be satisfied that 
their birds bad been fairly dealt with. A prominent judge too often 
determines the type, and if he has fads, and he frequently has, those 
who know his weakness score. These are matters that affect the 
poultry industry of a State in some measure, and frequently check 
the ardour of many a budding fancier and breeder. 

It is to the workmen of the great manufacturing centres of 
England that we owe the initiation of the poultry show. These hard- 
headed men. used to bring their birds to the inns they frequented, 
and there discuss their points among themselves. At first it was the 
hens and* pullets only that were shown, but later On the male bird 
took a share in the proceedings. The popularity of the poultry show 
is gaining ground every day, and the more perfect the arrangements 
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are, and the more educational, the greater will that enthusiastic 
support be given by an appreciative public. 

‘The Part Played by the Poultry Fancier, 

Without doubt tlie poultry fanciers of the State have done great 
service towards stimulating the poultry industry by their enterprise 
in importing magnificent birds from where the best of the breeds 
may be obtained. It would be invidious to mention names, but there 
is no doubt the old breeders, and the present ones, deserve every 
commendation for their enthusiastic endeavours towards making the 
poultry industry popular. If farmers and those interested in poultry 
were coiitent to purchase a sound, healthy bird, with general 
excellence in utility points, the fanciers would quickly arrange to 
meet the demand ; but, as a rule, a splendid-typed bird of the breed, 
feather perfect, is expected for a modest sum of money; whereas a 
sound, typical bird, with a few deficiencies in show points, but strong 
in utility points, would, as a rule, be as serviceable and of better 
value to the general purchaser. If the demand were for utility 
points and feather points not so strongly placed before them, the 
keen judgment of the fanciers would soon meet the demand. Of 
course, fanciers endeavor to produce both utility and show points in 
the one bird ; but, in general, utility points give way to feather and 
other show points in many yards, to the detriment of the poultry 
industry. However, the utility points are now being kept strongly 
to the front, and perhaps the laying competitions are impressing this 
more than anything else, since local interest in the results is keenly 
taken in the districts represented by pens of birds at any of the 
competitions. 

The point where, I believe, the poultry fancier is tending to 
liiake the securing of utility points difficult is introducing the 
necessity of double mating, in order to breed cockerels and pullets 
respectively that will take prizes at shows. If the points wei*e so 
arranged that the single mating system would in general take both 
prizfe-taking cockerels and pullets, then the egg-producing qualities 
Would have a better chance of being developed, as there are fewer 
complications to overcome. 

Poultry from a Business Standpoint. 

I. think the more poultry is discussed from a business point of 
view, the more likely are the generality of farmers Uiid householders 
to be impressed with its importance. It will then be possible for a 
farmer to know whether his local conditions will allow of a profitable 
r ®suit from keeping more birds than are necessary for his oWn 
family's requirements. Thus the farmer too far distant from the 
il&fket nih||,|iay special attention to the cost of freightage. §ipal! 

profit# when they travel long distances* feu as 
iPl^tdfe the Consumer demands a better System of 
'ffilflgtffig tie eggs very fresh, it will hidfe tfetll they Will hive to 1)6 
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delivered in summer, especially, several times a week. Some firms 
demand that condition of sale now, but they give a compensating 
increase in the price per dozen. Again the question of utilizing the 
birds for turning a cheap or second-rate product into a better-priced 
one, entailing less freight and cartage, is an important one, and one 
that appeals more to the farmer who has the article than to the 
breeder who has to buy it. Another side of the question is more 
applicable to the breeder who lives near a large centre of population, 
and buys his fowls’ feed. He may for a trifle purchase the waste 
food from restaurants and the screenings from mills. His advantages 
are that he is at the seat of the market, and can meet a demand or not 
as the prices suit him, whilst his freight charges and, possibly, the 
commission charges will be less, as he may make private contracts, 
especially if his main object is the rearing of killing birds, and not 
the production of eggs. 

The Relative Cost of Producing Birds and Eggs 
Respectively. 

If we can arrive at a satisfactory agreement on the relative cost of 
producing a bird lit for the table, and the production of a dozen eggs, 
wo have solved an important problem, and one that will act as a guide 
to many an intending poultry breeder. Let us consider the cost of 
producing a marketable chicken. I do not for a moment think we 
can lay down a rule that will meet every aspect of the case on this 
occasion, hut we may get a good general idea of the subject that may 
provide food for thought and observation. 

In the first place the breeder of market birds seeks the necessary 
information that will enable him to make his labour profitable. He 
determines which breed of birds commands the best prices as 
chickens,, and as six months’ old birds. The question of a site for 
his yards then comes into consideration, also the area of the land 
needed, the housing and such arrangements intimately connected 
with the general management of the yards, which need not be 
entered into here. Presuming that the appointments are in keeping 
with the output determined on, the breeder then takes note of the 
times of the year that the highest prices are obtainable, and makes 
his plans for hatching chickens accordingly, at the same time 
considering the extra cost of feed and labour involved; for, without 
doubt the season of cheap poultry is when under natural conditions 
the genial weather allows of the rearing of chickens with little 
expenditure in heating arrangements, and thousands of hens are 
hatching their chickens everywhere. Before you start your business 
there are other requirements to be kept in view, one of which is to 
not© the weight of the bird needed. You might easily lose money 
by keeping your birds until they are too heavy for the class of 
business that the buyer needs them. You may get the same price 
for a four pound bird as a six pound bird, or even more, as the latter 
is too heavy «and possibly too old for the trade. Then there is 
another class of buyer who requires heavier birds, and it will pay to. 
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breed and rear birds for him, as lie pays at so much, per pound for 
young birds. It will thus be seen that a quick maturing bird, with 
a nice meaty breast, and with a good layer of fat, is the one that 
most people would like, and the one that would pay the best to rea r. 
Any of the Wyandottes, with the silver and while for preference, 
although perhaps the other varieties may be as good, would ]>e 
excellent birds for this trade, whilst Orpingtons may bo bettor suited 
for the trade when good heavy young birds are needed. Orossbreds 
of the first cross, if not kept for breeding, a,re good for the market 
trade, and here the game breeds may play a useful part, .Pullets, 
when young, are plumper than the cockerels of the same age, and sell 
well. I need scarcely say that the birds must not be more than five 
or six months old, except broilers are needed, when young chickens 
only will suit the trade. 

Yictoria does not seem to have a groat record for poultry 
consumption. It rarely enters,into the dietary scale of the masses ; 
yet, judging by the very low price of poultry within the last lew 
months, compared with that of beef and mutton, it seems rather 
surprising, even though the quality of the birds sold is not high. I 
believe that the consumption of poultry in this State only allows for 
a limited market for homo needs, and it is to the export market we 
must look for remunerative returns. First-class market birds will 
always bring a price that will leave a margin of profit ; but in order 
to make a living it would need a great output of birds, the greatest 
number of which should be ready when prices are high. In Europe 
and America, where there are big populations, there is comparatively 
unlimited demand for the well fed birds at payable prices, but little 
sale for the dark-skinned, thin, bony ones that so often are exposed 
for sale in the markets of the Commonwealth. I mentioned a little 
while ago that the pullets make excellent market birds. They are 
quieter and more easily fattened, and they do not fight much and 
kill each other; whilst, if it is found desirable, they may lx* kept for 
egg-laying purposes. The cockerels, on the other hand, are more 
pugnacious and fight amongst each other; and in the flock there axe 
usually a number of weaker birds, which the others bully and often 
Mil, thus reducing the profits, as the weaker birds get very little of 
the food. Thus the quicker the cockerels are fattened and sold the 
better, for as soon as they develop a wish for the society of the hens 
and pullets they become difficult to fatten. They should, be kept in 
yards by themselves, and not reared with the pullets. When 
fattened they should not be kept a day longer than is necessary, 
hence the advisability of commencing the final fattening, or topping 
off, about two or three weeks before the best prices are expected to be 
obtained. The advisability of rearing the cockerels of the late- 
maturing breeds depends on the demand for heavy birds. These 
birds, when young, are raw looking, bony and clumsv, until they 
have almost finished growing, when they begin to put on flesh and 
tat.; The food in the beginning goes towards forming their, frames, 
and only after these have been developed do theyaasujne their proper 
form. Inns it will be seen there is a possibility that the birds have 
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to be fed for six months or more before they can be marketed in 
good market condition ; then, as I have mentioned before, there is 
some doubt if the profit will be sufficiently remunerative. If your 
local conditions are such that there is a splendid grass and natural 
feed, and the cockerels are able to build up their frames principally 
on this, and only require a little topping off during the last three 
weeks, then another and more profitable aspect arises. 1 Two-year 
birds, or hens, seem to have a fixed price of about 3s. to 3s. 6d! per 
pair, if in good condition. These, I believe, are a good deal used for 
ship’s use, as they do not waste away so much as young birds. 

The Cost of Producing a 34b. Chicken. 

The chicken for export should be from three to four pounds in 
weight, and the younger it is the better. The cost to produce this 
weight will depend on the management. If fed often, and with due 
regard to the bird’s appetite, about eightpence or ninepenc-e would be 
the cost on the farm, whilst allowance must be made for labour, price 
of egg and incubation. However, I shall he better able to answer this 
question at the end of the season, when the experiments being carried 
out are completed. The cost increases after this weight is attained, 
so that, a careful farmer will determine for himself the most remunera¬ 
tive time to -sell. If he keeps his birds over six months ho loses 
money every day, and when the birds reach to nine, ten or eleven 
months of age, with the spurs showing well in the cockerels, the birds 
will not bring even as much as three or four-pound weight birds, 
although twice as heavy. A farmer who has plenty to do has no time 
for undertaking the rearing of poultry on a large scale, nor should he 
expect his wife to do the work if she has other duties to occupy her 
attention, but if he has children growing up, then he could not do 
better than make use of their labour, and let them have some pocket 
money earned from their own birds. Some men and women have a 
natural aptitude for looking after poultry, and notice the least trouble 
among it—hence they would make poultry rearing pay where others 
would fail. Such persons would take an interest in poultry from a 
fancier’s point of view also, and would possibly succeed, as they are 
able to observe details. 

The cost of producing a pound of flesh is lower or higher accord¬ 
ing to the percentage of good strong chickens hatched, whilst the 
margin between the profit varies to some extent with the price of 
eggs. Thus, if eggs are high in price and there are many infertile 
or weak-germed, then the loss is considerable, whilst the heating 
expenses increase as the cold weather continues. About one-third of 
a chicken may be considered as offal, but there is an advantage in 
favour of birds fattened in the fattening pens, provided they have not 
been kept in too long. In a fortnight to three weeks the fattening 
should have been accomplished, and the birds marketed. Keeping 
them after that leads to loss in weight and health, and necessarily 
in profits also, unless the rise in the market happened to be opportune 
and compensated the extra keep and falling off in the condition of the 
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birds. ' If the pens are more open or the birds less confined the 
fattening is not so rapid, but the birds will thrive better for a longer 
period. However, the first three weeks, as a rule, give the greatest 
increase, whilst it gradually lessens until, in live or six. weeks, there 
is a retrograde movement in the weight and health of t lie birds, if 
the production of high-class birds is a feature of your business, a 
business man will likely make money, as there are always customers 
who will pay for a first-class article, and more so if there is a reliabi¬ 
lity that the chickens may be had regularly and in sufficient quantity. 

There is another aspect in which we may look at the poultry 
industry, and that is when very large quantities are reared or 
fattened. Then the price of fat and other marketable refuse has to 
be considered. In some eases it may pay to fetal the fat to the birds, 
in others it may pay better to sell it to the soap manufacturers, for 
there will always be a quantity of fat coming off from the animal 
food bought, or from the restaurant refuse. The prices of bran, 
pollard, rice, oatmeal, and barley, and the price of the refuse from 
the mills, malsters, &c., will engage much thought and attention, 
whilst it almost goes without saying that economy in handling and 
preparing the feed, the economical arrangement of the steaming 
apparatus for brooders and feed cookers, the arrangement of the 
yards and pens, and a thorough understanding of the distribution 
and value of the labour employed, make poultry-rearing for the 
market a very high-class industry, requiring skill and business 
acumen of no mean order. Although the poultry industry of the 
State depends more on the efforts of the many who enter into it; in a 
small way, yet. the larger concerns are*most valuable in developing 
the exporting industry, as it is their business to find profitable 
markets for their larger outturns. 

Ducks, turkeys, and geese are payable or not according to the 
price of food and the natural suitability and extent of the country for 
bearing them. This paper is already too long, lienee the details 
concerning the above classes of poultry will not be dealt with, but 
the general remarks applied to chickens will to a certain extent apply 
to them. 


The Cost of Producing a Dozen Eggs. 

It is obvious to every one that the cost of producing a doxou eggs 
depends on the cheapness of the food, the management of the food 
and the birds; also on the strain and individuality of the hens. If a 
farmer starts his poultry farm by purchasing his birds from a person 
who makes utility points his hobby, he starts under the best con¬ 
ditions. He can continue the good work of selecting the best layers, 
and breeding from them, and if he wishes to introduce new blood into 
his stock be should he very particular that the cockerel is from hens 
with a great reputation as layers, even if he have to pay a seemingly 
extravagant price. By careful selection, and knowing the parents 
for several generations, the annual introduction of new blood is not 
m necessary, as it may easily be arranged to breed in systematic 
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lines, so that inbreeding need not be close in the individuals, but still 
in the same strain. If any vital degeneracy is noticeable due to an 
original defect, then, if it cannot be remedied by selection in a reason¬ 
able time, it. should be improved by the introduction of new blood 
from another good-laying strain which has not the defect. 

The cost of the production of a dozen eggs depends very much on 
the egg-laying powers of your birds, and in it lies the difference 
between success and failure. Hence the more farmers who will 
practically put this knowledge into effect the greater will be the 
resources of the poultry industry of the State. It is important to 
have a knowledge of feeds and feeding, but it is not my purpose to 
enter into the question here, yet I might say that animal food is a 
highly important factor of success in stimulating egg production. 

As the Melbourne market is the most important one in the State 
it would be well to base the financial returns on its quotations for 
prime or extra prime produce. Judging from past experience, with 
hens and pullets of the different breeds kept, it may be considered, 
that a good general flock will average ten dozen eggs per hen per 
annum, and that on the average the cost per hen, in feed, would be 
4s. 9d. to 4s. lOd. on a farm, taking good and bad seasons together 
under the average conditions in which farmers are placed. The 
business egg-farmer could scarcely base his returns on the average 
Melbourne market prices for the year, since he would endeavor to 
produce the bulk of the eggs in winter or early autumn, when most 
birds are moulting ; lienee his average price would be higher than 
the man who had equally as good an outturn of eggs per annum, but 
which were produced when eggs were cheap, even allowing for the 
slight increase in cost of food in the former cu.se in order to stimulate 
winter laying. In the one the average price may be considered at 
lOd. per dozen, inclusive of marketing; and in the other 8^d. per 
dozen. This moans that each hen in the first flock give's a gross 
return of 8s. 4d., and the latter 7s. Id., or a net return of 8s. 7d. and 
2s. 4d. respectively, if cost of food was 4s. 9d.; or, allowing for the 
■extra feeding in the first case, 8s. 7d. and 2s. 7d. respectively. 
It would require that the flocks were fed well, and that the 
second one should also lay a fair .number of eggs during the high- 
priced season. If we consider the cost of food at 4s. 9d. per hen per 
annum on the farm, and ten dozen eggs be the average number of 
eggs laid per hen, then the cost of producing a dozen eggs at an 
average of lOd. per dozen, would he 5.7d. The cost of rearing the 
■pullets to the laying stage would amount to about Is. 3d. for the 
quick maturing breeds, and perhaps Is. 9d. for the slow maturing 
strains of the breeds. These birds, at the end of the year,,may be 
worth 3s. to 8s. 6d. per pair as market birds, but more if they have a 
name as prolific layers. It would he impossible to enter into this 
important question in detail in this paper-; but in drawing your 
attention to such points it may prove of practical benefit, and yon 
oould apply the hints given to your own : experiences. If you buy 
the pullets, and they are pedigreed layers, then you may have to pay 
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5s. per pair; lienee 1 have considered the question i’rom the other 
point of view, viz., rearing the birds, although you lose several 
months' returns by doing so. Exclusive of labor and interest on 
capital, but inclusive of food and marketing the eggs, the returns 
per hen may be set down as 3s. 7d., and this increases as the price of 
food and 1 labor decreases, and local and market conditions favor ; 
for, in some localities there is no need of much expenditure in 
runs, houses, &c., hence the interest on capital is reduced. Figures 
act as a guide on which the beginner may base his returns ; but, after 
all, the successful poultry breeder for market laughs at 'figures. 
They are to him a sign of what might be expected when experience 
and business capacity are worked on stereotyped lines. He knows 
that his individuality is worth money, and that his success does not 
depend on the slavish following of rules, but in observing the spirit 
of the principles, combined with accurate judgment in details. The 
one may understand when the object is drawn attention to, the other 
knows and sees the object without assistance, and loses no time in 
taking advantage of his opportunities, especially in the purchase of 
food, in addition to his second quality wheat or other grain that 
would not be profitable to put on the market. The man who has to 
buy food must be more than the average one in business capacity, as 
his margin for profit is narrower, and he usually has to combine the 
functions of the fancier largely with his market rearing branch, in 
order to make a modest living. The farmer thus can produce a dozen 
eggs at a much less cost than the breeder who has not his facilities, 
as in addition to food he has implements, horses, carts and tools, 
that may be used over a wider field of work, thus reducing the cost 
of maintenance of the poultry. However, he may he farther from the 
market. 

Organization—the Power that Controls the Lever that 
Opens Up Markets. 

I might, in conclusion, draw your attention to what the poultry 
industry of the State so greatly needs for it to become an enduring 
and national success. It is that which is the foundation of success in 
every growing industry—and that is the national organization of the 
producers, both in fact and in spirit. There must be some ideal 
object in common, both as regards the section championing the 
establishing of an egg export trade and that enlisting the sympathy 
of the export of birds. Each division of the State needs its central 
organization in order to bring producers more in touch with each 
other and with the people who need their products. It is incon¬ 
gruous methods of marketing, the want of uniformity in supplies of 
the best throughout the year, and the absolute indifference of most 
people who keep poultry as to the requirements of the market, that 
makes it impossible to form a permanent one. In England the 
National Poultry Organization has done great work in instilling into 
the minds of the poultry breeders the necessity of studying the best 
methods of packing, of marketing, and of disposing of their products. 
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Meetings are held and practical ideas are developed, and the best are 
put in a concrete form. The expenses involved are small, hut the 
results are becoming every day very encouraging. 

The French, the Danes, the Russians, and ‘others carry their 
organization and mastery of. detail to the highest pitch of perfection, 
and they- make headway as the splitter’s wedge, with every blow, 
penetrates into the heartwood of the most refractory log. Without 
organization, whether tacit or real, we can never hope to drive home 
the wedge and open up a great market for ourselves. Organization 
is the power that controls the lever that opens up markets. It aids 
public men, and none more than those who wish to develop the pro- 
due in g interests of our State, since the case is put "before them as the 
unanimous wish of a whole, as the producers are agreed as to what 
they want, and will in all probability succeed in getting it. Many- 
good ideas are brought forward, and would receive consideration but 
for the fact that, owing to the lack of organization, those public men 
who wotild give the matter their hearty support cannot do so, as they 
have not sufficient faith in the numbers who wish to consummate the 
object in view. Britain alone, annually consumes from eight to nine 
million pounds sterling worth of eggs and poultry produced in foreign 
countries, yet Australia’s quota is so insignificent as scarcely to be 
recorded, and yet Australia stands unique in its potentialities as a 
poultry producing country. Hence I trust that the short course 
classes under the direction of the Director of Agriculture will be the 
means of educating the rising farmers as to the advantages of 
organization in the poultry, and every other producing interest of the 
State. The laying competition has had a widespread effect in 
arresting the attention and interest of poultry breeders as to the 
great differences in the egg producing qualities of the different breeds 
and strains, and I trust, too, that in facilitating the carrying out of 
the competition, the Council of Agricultural Education of Victoria 
will receive the best thanks of the farming community of the State. 
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CANADIAN CHEDDAR CHEESEMAKING* 

By J. G. McMillan, N.DJ ). 

Introduction. 

About fourteen years ago this system of oheesemaking was 
introduced into Great Britain by Mr. R. J. Drummond, of the Scottish 
Dairy Institute. In such a conservative country anything new at 
that time was looked upon with suspicion, and it was therefore not to 
be wondered at, that not alone was Mr. Drummond treated with 
contempt, but his system was ridiculed and criticised beyond the 
bounds of fairness. He, however, persistently kept his ideas before 
the public, and his perseverance has been rewarded by his system 
being almost the only one used in Scotland at the present time. 
The question may be asked how has it been proved a success, and the 
answer is that by that system the best prizes at shows have been 
awarded to cheese made on the Drummond style. Great rivalry 
exists between the three south-western counties of Scotland as to 
which will gain the largest amount of prize-money in the cheese 
section at the Kilmarnock Show. Kirkcudbrightshire and Ayrshire 
used to be the only prize-winning counties, so the cheesemakers of 
Wigtonshire, not liking their fellow counties’ successes, amalgamated, 
and obtained, the services of an instructor from the Scottish Dairy 
Institute. Wigtonshire profited by the instruction so obtained, and 
carried off the largest number of prizes in cheese exhibits at 
succeeding Kilmarnock shows, and have continued ever since so to 
do, so much so that the cheesemakers of the other two counties 
named have adopted the Drummond system, and are now and then 
exhibiting successfully. It also speaks volumes for the system, that 
two years ago at the London Dairy Show, nearly all the principal 
prizes for cheese were secured by Mr. Drummond’s pupils, and 1 now 
learn that 'English makers are now going to the Scottish Institute for 
tuition. The reasons why I have given the foregoing statements are, 
that I am fully aware of there being a great deal of opposition to the 
system being introduced into this State. Surely, if the style will suit 
the best British makers, it ought to satisfy Victorian manufacturers,, 
unless a better system is in existence. There have been recent- 
successes at State shows that prove beyond doubt that the system 
will suit this State, and being an apostle of Mr. Drummond, 1 will 
try to expound what knowledge I possess to the cheesemakers of 
Victoria in as explicit a way as 1 possibly can. 

One thing I notice in my travels is that some of the men who are 
so much opposed to any new system, in many Cases, are making the 
worst cheese in the State. The old saying, u that there are none so 
ignorant as those who won’t learn,” can be properly applied to these men 
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without any fear of misapplication. Mr. Drummond used to impress 
upon his pupils that there was not, nor never would he, a proficient 
•cheesemaker. 1 often come across men who are amongst the best 
makers in the State, and I find the .more these men learn the less they 
think they know; they never think themselves proficient, or above 
taking hints from anyone, and the more this class of men exists the 
better it will be for the future dairying industry of this State, 
whether from a cheesemaking or a buttermaking point of view. 

I will first of all touch a little on the principles of the art, so as to 
give the reader a slight knowledge of the scientific side, and to allow 
him to know the why and the wherefore of the different processes. 
To begin with I will touch upon the fluid we have to deal with in 
■cheeseimaking, viz., milk. 

Milk. 

Milk is the secretion of the mammary glands of the female 
mammal. It is a perfect food, containing all the necessary substances 
for the mainstay of life in a properly balanced ratio. 

As cow’s milk is what we have to deal with, it will be necessary 
to touch upon .it alone. An average sample is composed of the 
following ingredients:— 

Water ... ... ... S7*50 % 

Casein ... ... ... 3‘30 % 

Fat ... ... ... 3*50% 

Sugar ... ... ... 4*45 % 

Albumin ... ... ... *50% 

Ash ... ... ... *75% 

The solids principally concerned in the manufacture of cheese are 
the casein, fat and a portion of the,ash or mineral matter. The 
albumin, nearly all the sugar, about half of the ash, and*also some 
fat escape during the process of manufacture. For this reason whey 
is a valuable food for pig and calf feeding. Cheese is made from 
milk by the action of rennet, which is an extract of the fourth 
stomach of the young calf. It acts upon the casein by turning it into 
a gelatinous mass, and causing it to envelop the fat and part of the 
ash. Its further action will be dealt with, later on. It will be as 
well to say something upon a very important part in cheesemaking, in 
fact the all-important one, viz., the changes which milk undergoes 
after it leaves the cow. ' 1 

Changes caused toy Bacteria. 

Almost immediately after milk is drawn it begins to undergo a 
change, and within a short time will show a distinct acid reaction. 
The degree of acidity increases with the age of the milk. The sugar 
is the first to undergo change, this is due to certain ferments that act 
upon it, turning it into lactic acid. This acid causes milk to 
coagulate, that is to thicken in due time. After the sugar comes the 
change in the albuminoids, then the fat, and in a comparatively short 
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time tlie decomposition is so great that tlxe milk can im longer 
be used for food. Tlxe dairyman’may ask why do all these changes 
take place, and he is informed that they are due to certain germs 
called" bacteria, which can only be seen by tlxe aid of a microscope, 
but even if small, reproduce with marvellous rapidity. Bacteria 
must have a suitable temperature to work in, the range being narrow 
for rapid work, but for slow work the range varies above or below 
a certain temperature, at which they work and develop considerably. 
The most suitable temperature varies widely with the various (‘lasses 
of organisms, though, the most of these find their optimum point 
between 75 degs. and 100 degs. F. A temperature of 185 dogs. F. kills 
a large number, very few survive a temperature of 180 (legs., and 
none can withstand 212 degs. for any lengthy period. Moist heat is 
more destructively effective than dry heat. Under the influence of 
cold the germs become inactive; certain kinds are killed by extreme' 
cold, although a, great many can withstand extreme cold for a 
considerable period of time. 

A great many kinds of bacteria are of a desirable nature, in fact 
without them vegetation could not be produced. We have, however, 
injurious kinds, and these are the ones the cheesemaker has to 
combat. He must, however, not allow the desirable ones to become too 
obstreperous, i.e., he must take a fatherly charge over both the good 
and bad boy, keeping both under proper control. Milk, when drawn 
from the cow, except the first few drops remaining in the teats from 
the previous milking, is sterile, that is, free from germs. In some 
cases, however, when the udder of the cow is diseased, germs may 
come .through in the milk. The air, however, is laden with bacteria, 
and from this source, as well as from the bodies of the animal and 
milkers, contact with the vessels into which the milk is drawn, they 
gain access to the lacteal fluid. Requiring food they have a strong 
susceptibility towards milk, owing to its nutritiousness. 

The name of the desk-able ferments in cheesemaking arc the 
lactic acid germs. These, as already seen, act upon the milk suga r by 
turning it into lactic acid. They, however, cannot go on 
continuously, as their action is checked by their own products, and 
when this check occurs germs of an undesirable nature commence 
operations. The presence of a predominance of lactic acid germs, 
however, generally checks the action of injurious ones, and for this 
purpose of making sure of having the lactic ferments uppermost in 
cheese and hutter making, pure cultures of them are added. The 
addition of cultures can be likened to an army receiving reinforce¬ 
ments. 

Pure Cultures. 

A pure culture is a substance containing one species of germ only. 
Scientists have now easy methods of isolating the different ferments 
from one another, and by means of cultivating on certain mediums 
they obtain sufficient to produce a pure culture, and those of the 
lactic ferment principally concern those engaged in dairying. How 
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these cultures came first into use in Great Britain arose through a 
great many cheesemakers being troubled with discoloration in their 
manufacture, due, it was alleged, to the action of certain kinds of 
bacteria on the coloring matter. This defect was remedied immedi¬ 
ately they started the use of cultures, and now its use is prevalent 
throughout the country. The old style of producing acidity in milk 
for cheese was by introducing some sour whey kept from the 
previous day. This system may be safe enough, provided the whey 
be pure; but should any taint or injurious genn be in it, the 
intelligent reader will see that'he is simply carrying on the same 
trouble from day to day. By the judicious use of pure culture starters 
these dangers are reduced to almost nil . Even though the use of 
cultures is beneficial, and overcomes bad flavors to a great extent, 
they are by no means infallible; but when they fail the cause can 
generally be found in lack of cleanliness or some other source. All 
dairymen know now that dirty milk goes bad much quicker than clean, 
it therefore behoves them to attend to cleanliness in every detail. The 
drinking water of the cows, the state of the pastures, the cleansing 
of the cows’ udders, the washing and drying* of milkers’ hands 
between the milking of each cow, the cow bails and yards cleanly, 
the cleansing and scalding of all milk utensils, and the prohibition 
of the use of tobacco—all those should command the personal atten¬ 
tion of every cow owner. The cheesemaker must not consider that 
the advent of the use of cultures is going to save him any labor in 
regard to cleanliness, but that it is for the purpose of assisting him 
to produce a better article. 

The pure culture can be obtained in a liquid form from the 
Department of Agriculture free of charge. It can also be procured 
in powder form from certain dairy stores in Melbourne. An 
extremely convenient form of carrying this forward daily is done in the 
following way:—Take 10 lbs. of fresh milk (separated 1 advise); be 
sure that it is thoroughly clean; heat it up to 180 deg. F., and keep 
it.at that temperature for about half an hour ; then cool down to 85 
deg,, and add the pure culture from the bottle procured from the 
Department. Stir well in, cover up with a clean cloth, and set in a 
pure atmosphere, retaining the heat as near as possible to 85 degrees. 
This is known as the “ mother starter,” and should'be ready for use 
in from 18 to 24 hours, showing a smooth, coagulation, and have a 
sharp, clean, acid taste. About 5 to 7 per cent, of this is kept back 
for inoculating a, fresh supply of pasteurised milk for the next day’s 
use, and should be treated in the same manner, except cooling it a 
few degrees lower than the tc mother starter,” say 70 deg*, to 75 deg. 
F. This process is done daily until the starter begins to go “ off ” ; 
or should the curd have a bad flavor the cheesemaker ought to at once 
obtain a fresh bottle of culture, and proceed as before. Ripening of 
milk for cheesemaking is of vital importance, and to know how far 
the lactic acid fermentation has developed before the process of 
manufacturing commences is an absolute necessity. Two very con¬ 
venient tests can be applied for this purpose—the rennet and the 
acidimeter, or titration, tests. , 
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The Rennet Test 

Take 4 ozs. of milk from the cheese vat; bring this to a tempera¬ 
ture of 83 deg. F.; have a cup containing 1 drachm (60 minims) of 
rennet and a teaspoon, all at the same.temperature as the milk; poor 
the milk into the cup, noting time on second hand of a watch or 
clock ; stir rapidly for 5 secs.; allow it to settle 5 secs.; then Insert 
the forefinger in an oblique position; raise it gently about every 
second, and immediately tbe milk thickens on the linger, note how 
long it took from the addition of the milk until coagulation occurred, 
which should be from 18 to 23 sec. The time varies a good deal on 
different farms, the time of the year, and the strength of the rennet. 
This test is a guide as. to the state of ripeness: the riper the 
milk the fewer number of seconds in the test, and vice versa. The 
maker must use his own judgment in regard to this. His object 
should he, if possible, to always have the milk at the same degree of 
ripeness, so that the whole process of manufacture, from rennetting 
till salting of the curd, does not take less than five or more than 
six hours. If under five hours, the milk was overripe, and the maker 
should rennet a little sooner. If over the six hours, allow more acid 
to develop the following day. In performing this test be sure that 
temperatures are correct, and before inserting the finger see that it is 
clean and dry. 


Aoidimeter or Titration Test. 

The acidiraeter or titration test is based on the fact that one cubic 
centimetre of decimonial solution of caustic soda will neutralise ’ODD 
grammes of lactic ocid, and in Great Britain the solution is of a 
strength that 1 0.0. will neutralise .01 grammes of lactic arid. 
I mention this so that cheeseinakers, when ordering the solution of 
soda from any wholesale chemist, should obtain a guarantee that, the 
solution is of a certain strength. I find that the solution manu¬ 
factured in Victoria is of the *009 strength, so will base my calcu¬ 
lations thereon. 

To perform the test put 10 C.Cs. of the liquid to be tested in a 
white cup, and to it add 3 to 4 drops of phenolphthalom solution, 
which acts as an indicator of the point that neutralisation of the acid 
by the soda takes place by the production of a pink coloration. Fill a 
burette graded in one-tenth of cubic centimetres with the soda 
solution, but nob above the O mark. Note the point at which the 
solution in the burette, stands ; then turn the tap, and allow the solu¬ 
tion to run gradually into the milk, stirring with a glass rod all the 
time. Each drop of the* solution produces a pink color, but when 
stirred it immediately disappears until the soda solution overpowers 
the acid, when a permanent pink coloration is produced. As soon as 
this point is reached, note how far the liquid has come down the 
burette; and if it has come down 22 spaces, the percentage of lactic 
acid is calculated as follows the percentage of 

lactic acid present. 




APPARATUS GENERALLY USED -FOR TESTING ACIDITY OF MILK. 
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A quicker way of calculating is by multiplying the number of the 
U.Os. of the alkali used by 9, divide by l-10ths of the C.O.’s. of tlie 
milk taken finally, placing a decimal point in front of the result thus, 
? , .^*j> === * 198 per cent. So as the working of this test will be more 
readily understood, I will detail the number of spaces on the burette 
that ought to be used in the different stages of cheesemaking. 

Milk at renneting should show from 20 to 24 spaces, accord¬ 
ing to conditions. 

• Whey when curd is cut 14 to 15 spaces. 

Top whey when curd is taken out of making vat 10 to 20 
spaces. 

Whey from press 100 to 110 spaces. 

Milk that takes 25 to 26 spaces will be fast working. 

„ „ 27 to 28 „ ,, very fast working. 

„ „ 30 to 32 „ „ ought not to be made 

into cheese. 

Whey, when curd is cut, taking 16 to 17 spaces, indicates that 
quicker “cooking” is required, and when showing 18 to 19 spaces 
curd must be cut very small, and “cooked” rapidly. Great care 
should bo taken that the burette is corked up immediately after use, 
and also that the bottles containing the different chemicals are not 
exposed to atmospheric influences any more than can possibly be 
avoided. Mention has already been made regarding rennet and its 
action. It is most active at temperatures ranging from 82 degs. to 
98 degs. F. Below or above these temperatures its action is retarded, 
and at 130 degs. F. it is destroyed altogether. We have many 
brands of rennet on the market, each maker claiming that his is 
superior to all others. Many of them are good, but a few bad. 
There is, however, a tendency amongst them all to vary in strength, 
and when a cheesein.ak.er opens a fresh bottle he ought to compare 
the strength, with some of the lot ho had been previously using. 
This is easily arrived at in the following manner:—Wo will assume 
that the rennet in previous use was A’s, and the fresh supply B’s. 
Take two litres of milk at 95 degs, F., and place in separate basins, 
to one of them add 1 CM. I of A’s, and to the other the same amount 
of B’s rennet at exactly the same moment. Maintain the tempera¬ 
tures of the milk at the 95 degs. F., and note the time that each one 
takes to coagulate. If A’s takes, say 3 min. 20 sec,, and B’s 4 min. 
10 secs, to bring about coagulation, then A’s rennet is fully {■ times 
as strong again as B’s. If then the cheesemaker has been using 
4 ozs. of A’s lot to every 100 gallons of milk, it follows that he will 
have to add 5 ozs. of B’s rennet to bring about coagulation in the 
same period of time. Great care should be taken that not too much 
or too little rennet is added. If too much is used the result is that 
the whey is expelled too quickly, the curd is too firm, and the cheese 
is more likely to bo dry and crumbly. On the other hand, when too 
little rennet is used the whey is not expelled fast enough, the acidity 
thereby getting ahead of the work more readily, the coagulum is 
weak, resulting in loss of valuable material. When a proper 
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quantity of rennet is added the whey is clear, and coagulation is 
produced in from 40 to 45 minutes, when there is about 2 per cent, of 
lactic acid present, and the temperature of the milk about 86 dogs, to 
86 degs. F. The amount of rennet to add varies, according to the 
strength, local conditions and quality of the milk, rich requiring 
rather more than poor milk, as it is more difficult for the casein to 
enclose the fat in such a case. From 8 ozs, to 4 ozs. to every 
100 gallons of milk may be taken as an average quantity to add. 

Practical Cheesemaking. 

I have given sufficient regarding the principles of cheesemaking - 
for the ordinary practical cheesemaker, and will now give a thorough 
outline of its practice, giving reasons for doing certain things at 
different stages. 

The man who wishes to go in for cheesemaking in a proper 
manner ought to have a proper up-to-date plant, which consists of : 

American double jacketed making vat, with, steam fittings. 

Milk cooler. 

Gang press, with spring heads or lever presses. 

Set of hest American curd knives. 

Fergusson curd mill. 

Acidimeter outfit, thermometers, measures, etc. 

If he can afford it, a steam boiler as well, if not, he should have a 
water pipe leading to the vat from an ordinary copper. 

Stage L—The work of cheddar cheesemaking practically com¬ 
mences in the evening. The milk when drawn from the cow should 
be well strained, and taken immediately from the cow yard into a 
purer atmosphere. It should be cooled down either by emptying if 
direct into the making vat, and running cold water around the vat; 
it can also be placed in shallow pans, or run over an ordinary cooler 
into the making vat. The latter plan is perhaps the best, 
particularly when the milk is inclined to be gassy, because when, it 
is running in thin layers the gases are partly expelled; this is 
known as “aeration.” It is not advisable to cool the milk below 
65 degs. to 70 degs. F., as there is a clanger of the lactic germs being 
checked too much, and encouragement given to certain undesirable 
ferments, which can work at low temperatures. During the (‘versing 
the milk should be occasionally stirred, thereby preventing too much 
cream arising. 

Stage 2.—In the morning the cheesemaker should note the 
temperature of the dairy, and the condition of the milk. The cream 
should be skimmed off and heated to about 90 deg. F., and mixed 
with three to four times its bulk of warm morning’s milk, and then 
added to the vat. Treating the cream in this way allows it to be, 
more thoroughly distributed throughout the milk. The evening’s 
milk, if it be too acid, should be rejected; and in ease it bo well 
advanced the maker must make certain alterations to suit the 
conditions. If, however, it is in good condition, it should not be 
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heated up until all the morning's supply has been added. When the 
two milkings are mixed together it should be heated up to the tem¬ 
perature desired for renneting as quickly as possible. Temperatures 
for settling vary from 82 deg. to 86 deg. F., the lower temperature 
being adopted in warm weather and the higher in cold. When the 
renneting temperature has been reached the starter should lie added 
at the rate of f to 1 per cent., enough to bring about proper ripeness 
of the milk in 40 to 50 minutes. Before adding to the milk, the top 
of the starter should be skimmed oh and thrown away, and what is 
required for inoculating a quantity of prepared milk for the next day 
kept back from about the centre of the starter. Mix what you are 
going to use with a little pure cold water; stir it to break up any 
lumps, and then strain through a muslin cloth into the milk. The 
starter must be well stirred through the milk for a couple of minutes. 
Subsequently, and at intervals during the time that the milk is 
acquiring condition, the rennet and titration tests should be 
frequently tried, and when the proper degree of ripeness has been 
attained no time should be lost in getting the rennet added. At 
least live minutes previous to renneting the color should be added, 
the amount varying from I oz. to 2 ozs. to every 100 gallons. As to 
the exact amount the maker must be guided by the trade demands of 
his product, some buyers requiring move or less highly colored cheese 
than others. Very high coloring should, however, be avoided, as 
there is more danger of discoloration when large quantities are 
used. The color should be mixed with five to ten times its bulk of 
pure cold water, and should be well stirred in the milk for two or 
three minutes. By mixing with water it is more easy to get the 
“ Annatto ” incorporated with the milk. 

Stage 3.—Rennetting,—Just before adding the rennet it is a good 
plan to run a muslin cloth along the surface of the milk, in something 
the same way as a fisherman uses a net, only the cloth, requires to 
be not more than four inches under the surface. This idea was 
shown to me some time ago, and it answers admirably for getting off 
any spooks of dust or fat that may be Heating on the surface. The 
rennet is measured out, and mixed with at least ten times its bulk of 
cold water, and then stirred into the milk for from three to six 
minutes. When the milk is likely to “ work fast/' the shorter the 
period of stirring, and vice versa. The time of renneting should be 
noted. The idea of diluting the rennet is that when strong rennet 
is added to milk there is a danger of that which it first comes in 
contact with being coagulated, thus rendering an uneven eoagulum. 
With dilution, however, this danger is avoided. About three to five 
minutes after the rennet has been stirred in, the period depending on 
the milk whether fast or slow, the surface of the milk should be 
ruffled with the fingers. This helps to keep the cream from rising, 
and the vat is then covered up. The time that the rennet takes to 
act should be noted. This is done by inserting the finger into the 
milk in the same manner as in the cup test, and when the milk 
begins to thicken it is known as the “ catching" point. This should 
take about 12 or 13 minutes; and by adding two and a half times the 
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number of minutes that the rennet took to act on to it, the exact 
number of minutes—the time that the curd will be ready to cut—can 
bo fairly accurately arrived at. Thus we will suppose that if took 
' 2 minutes to thicken ; two and a half times 12 is 80, add 80 on tin 
12, and we have 42 minutes. 

Some makers take this as a guide as to how quickly the curd-wijl 
work. Thus, supposing it thickened in six minutes, they would 
conclude the milk was over-ripe. I have, however, come across 
instances where this method was unreliable. A difference of a degree 
or two of temperature at renneting one day from another causes a 
difference in the time of “ catching,” We will take the milk of two 
days, and knowing that the rennet and titration tests are the sano 1 
each day, the rennet being added at 88 deg. F. one day and 80 dog. V 
the following day, naturally that milk which was renneted at the* 
higher temperature thickens, perhaps, two or three minutes quicker 
than the previous day’s; yet we know that the percentage of acid 
was the same. An instance of this was brought before my notice the 
other day. A cheesemaker came to me, and said that the milk 
thickened in one minute and a quarter, and yet it took nearly three 
hours before the curd was fit to salt. I said there must be something 
wrong somewhere. I tested his thermometer. It showed 1)1 deg., 
when it should only have registered 84 deg., thus being 7 deg. out; 
and there the most of the trouble lay, although the milk had certainly 
been over-ripe. I should certainly not advise any maker to ho guided 
by this rule as to the working of his curd, but by the rennet and 
acidimeter tests, and his own experience and common sense. 

A good plan to know when curd is ready to cut is to insert the 
forefinger immediately under and along the surface of the curd, and 
by using the thumb in the same way as a coulter acts on a plough, a 
clean break is made over the forefinger. The curd should also have 
a velvety appearance, and an elastic resistance when hack of hand is 
laid on it. 

Stage 4.— Gutting .—Cutting is done by means of so-called 
American knives, which are really several rows of steel blades, 
separated from one another by about a quarter of an inch. There 
are two of these knives—one with the blades sot vertically, and in 
the other horizontally. The object of cutting is to reduce the curd 
to pieces of a si»e that can he easily “cooked,” and to facilitate the 
removal of the whey. Great care should be taken that the cubes arc 
cut as near a uniform size as possible. Should the size be unequal, 
the small ones get cooked much quicker than the largo ; and, in many 
cases, the large cubes do not get cooked at all. The result is that 
these uncooked particles may produce gases in the manufactured 
cheese, and also aid to destroy the keeping qualities. It is 
immaterial which knife is used first, but I find that by using the 
horizontal first the curd is not so liable to run before the knives. 
This knife should be inserted into the coagulum on the fiat as much 
as possible, so as to avoid unnecessary crushing of the curd; rim if 
down the vat lengthways, and turn it without lifting it out j and 
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avoid going over the old track as much as possible. Tlie knife 
should be lifted out as carefully as it was put in. Tlie next step is 
to use the vertical knife lengthways. This is done in a sort of 
jerking, forward movement. To put it plainly : for every two inches 
the knife goes forward, it should come one hack. This knife should 
be lifted out at tlie end of each cut, and great care should be taken 
to avoid the curd running before it. A little practice, however, soon 
makes one proficient at this point of the process, as it is altogether 
mechanical. After cutting lengthways with the vertical, the 
curd is then cut crossways with the same knife. The operator 
stands on one side, and reaches over to the other side of the vat with 
the knife, drawing it quickly to him, and lifting the knife out at each 
stroke, until the process is finished, which should not take more than 
ten minutes altogether from the commencement of cutting, If the 
curd is cut before it is firm enough, there is a loss of valuable 
constituents, and the whey runs white. If it is allowed to become 
too firm it runs before the knives, and gets bruised, resulting in 
further loss; and it is also more difficult to get rid of in the later 
stages of manufacture. Should the whey rise rapidly, the curd is 
likely to “ work fast,” but should it lie some time in doing so the 
working will he slower. 

Stage 5.—When cutting is finished, stirring of the curd should 
be started first with the hands. The sides of the vat should be freed 
from curd, by gently rubbing it off. Both arms should be inserted 
in the vat, and the curd stirred very gently, bringing it from the 
bottom to the top, any large pieces that may have escaped the knives, 
being broken up. The object of stirring with the hands instead of 
the rake at first is, that the curd can be more gently treated; rough 
usage causes the cubes of curd to be broken up, thereby entailing 
loss. Whilst this stirring is proceeding, a membrane is forming 
around the cubes, which allows moisture, but not fat, to escape. 

After stirring with the hands about ten minutes, the heating* 
process should be commenced, by either allowing steam or hot water 
to go into the double jacket, stirring with, the hands being still 
continued for ten .minutes, when the rake can be used. The scalding 
or cooking should be completed in from 40 to 45 minutes, raising the 
temperature about a degree every three minutes. The process should 
be slower at the beginning than towards tlie end. If cooking is done 
too rapidly at the first, a coat is formed on tlie outside of tlie curd, 
and the whey cannot escape, thereby spoiling the cheese to a great- 
extent. Tlie temperature to which the curd should bo cooked varies, 
according to conditions. If the milk be produced from limestone 
soils, about 97 degs. to 99 degs. F., from a gravel soil, 98 degs. to 
102 degs., and from a clay soil higher. The reason for employing 
higher temperatures in the two latter cases is that the moisture is 
more,difficult to expel. Milk rich in fat requires a higher degree of 
temperature at this stage than poor, because the extra fat aids in the 
retention of the whey. When milk is rich in fat it generally takes 
from 100 degs. to 102 degs. F. to cook the curd properly, and when 
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of medium quality 98 degs. to 100 degs. F, will usually suffice* Fast 
curd requires to be heated as high as 105 degs. to 106 degs. F, 

When the heat is within 1 to 2 degrees of the temperature that is 
desired in cooking, the steam or hot water should be turned off, as 
the water in the jacket will generally raise it sufficiently to the desired 
heat. The water in the jacket ought also to be run off as quickly 
as possible at this stage. If it is not, when the curd is allowed to 
settle in the whey, it is liable to get scorched, by immediate contact 
with the warm bottom of the vat. Stirring should be continued for 
about 10 to 20 minutes after the cooking point is reached, so as to 
firm the curd. The object of stirring is to aid in the removal of the 
whey, to allow more equal development of acid, and also to ensure 
equal cooking. Before allowing to settle in the whey the curd should 
have a firm feel, that when a portion of it is squeezed in the hand it 
falls into its original particles when rufiied. When this condition is 
acquired the curd should be allowed to “pitch,” and should lie 
in this state from 45 to 60 minutes. At this stage it should not he 
disturbed any more than can possibly he avoided. It should, 
however, be frequently tested for acidity by means of the “hot iron 
test.” This test consists in heating a piece of ordinary shoeing iron, 
about 18 ins. long, to black lieat, and by taking a piece of curd after 
squeezing it as dry as possible, touch one corner of the piece on the 
iron, and should it go brown immediately, then it is the proper heat. 
Hold the curd tightly between the finger and thumb, rub it several 
times on the iron, and then draw gently away when, if the curd is 
sufficiently acid, fine silky threads will attenuate to about \ in. long, 
if too acid it will attenuate to a greater length, and if not sufficiently 
acid will not attenuate so far. The testing iron should always be 
clean and free from grease, the curd perfectly dry, and the test should 
not be performed in a draughty place, or the threads are liable to 
break off too short. Another guide as to when sufficient acidity 1ms 
developed is to hold a handful of the curd downwards, when it should 
hang similar to a bunch of grapes, it should have left the sides of the 
vat, and where a piece of curd is rubbed on the teeth, it should 
produce a squeaking sound. When the curd has attained this 
condition the whey should be run off as quickly as possible. Should 
it be left too long at this stage the cheese will acquire a. bitter 
flavor. 

Stage 6.—Immediately the whey is drawn the curd should be 
lifted into a cooler, which has a false slatted bottom, covered, with a 
fairly open cloth, and well stirred for from five to (fight minutes, 
breaking up all lumps, but not bruising the particles of curd 
unnecessarily. Should the curd be soft, it is stirred longer than if if 
were firm, as by stirring a soft curd it is firmed up a good deal. The 
object in stirring is to aerate the curd, and to expel unnecessary 
whey. When to the satisfaction of the maker stirring is sufficient, 
the curd is then piled at one end of the cooler to a depth, of 4 ins. to 
Sins. The surface should be made quite-level, and then the whole 
covered over to maintain the heat. Lying in this state, and the 
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processes until milling' are distinctive of tlie Cheddar process. After 
the curd has been piled about 15 to 80 minutes, according to the 
rapidity that acidity is developing, the sooner if “fast/* it is cut up 
into even-sized blocks, about 6 ins. to 8 ins. square, and turned over 
so that the part that was uppermost comes in contact with the 
bottom of the cooler. The blocks are piled on the top of one another 
two deep. This turning is done every 20 to 30 minutes, until the 
curd is ready for milling, “double piling” each time. Great mare 
should be taken that the faces of the blocks that were most subjected 
to the atmosphere be placed inside at every turning, so as to 
maintain the temperature of the curd as evenly throughout the mass 
as possible. The acidity also develops more uniformly throughout 
when this is done. It is also important to keep the curd well 
covered up, and not to allow the acid to be checked. 

Stage 7.—In about, one and a half to two hours from the time the 
curd has been piled in the cooler it should be ready for the milling 
process. To know when it is sufficiently matured, cut a small square 
piece of curd from, the .centre of the mass, and test it on the hot iron, 
when it should draw fine threads 1 in. to 1^ ins. in length. It 
should also tear stringy, similar to the breast of a chicken, smell 
distinctly acid, show large gas cells when cut through, and have 
brown spots appearing on the outside of the curd. At this stage the 
lumps of curd should be weighed to ascertain the amount of salt 
required. Milling then should be done‘as quickly as possible. The 
object in milling is to cut the curd up into pieces, so that salt can be 
more readily incorporated, and allow pressing the cheese more easily 
into a solid mass. After the curd is milled it is" stirred with the 
hands for about five to ten minutes. It is then spread over the 
bottom of the cooler and allowed to lie for 20 to 80 minutes Stirring 
after milling is done to aerate the curd, and the reasons for allowing 
to lie for 20 minutes or so is that a further maturing of the curd 
takes place, during which it takes on a peculiar nutty flavor, and the 
particles of casein begin to break down, so that the fat may be 
removed by pressure. When this stage is reached the curd is ready 
for the next step, which is salting. 

Stage 8,—Salt is added to check acidity, and to impart a saline 
flavor to the cheese. The salt makes the curd drier by reason of 
extracting the water for its own solution; therefore, the reader 
should note that when a curd is wet, or soft, a little more salt should 
be added. The amount of salt to add is about 2 per cent., or about 
1 oz. to every 3 lbs. of curd. The temperature at salting should not 
be above 80 deg. R, if possible, nor below 78. A salt of rather 
a coarse grain should be used, as it requires a somewhat longer time 
for solution, and the particles are carried to the centre of the pieces 
of curd more effectually. The salt should be well stirred through the 
curd for about five minutes ; the curd should then be spread over the 
cooler, and left lie for about ten minutes. This allows the curd to 
cool and the salt to dissolve. After this the curd is again stirred up 
fora few minutes, and then it is ready for tie next step, which is 
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pressing. The object of pressing the cheese is to bring it into a 
form suitable for transportation, and convenient for consumption. 
The pressure also removes the surplus whey that is held by capillarity 
between the particles of curd. Moisture that may be inside the 
particles at this stage cannot he removed, and curd that is wet is 
because proper care was not taken to expel the moisture in the 
cooking process. The temperature of hooping should be from 7b 
deg. to 78 deg. F. Should it be too high, fat is liable to be lost in 
the press. On the other hand, if it be too cold, the particles do hot- 
go together properly, thus a short-cutting cheese. The curd is filled 
into “ hoops or vats,” lined with special cloth for the purpose, 
and should be weighed in equal quantities, so as to have the 
cheeses a uniform size. When the vats are all full the lids art; put- 
on, and then transferred to the press. Pressure should be applied 
very gently at first. If applied rapidly a coating is formed on the 
outside of the cheese, and the whey cannot escape from the inside. 
The press should be tightened just until the whey begins to come, 
and tightened up occasionally, or as soon as screw becomes loose, 
for about half an hour, when a fair pressure can be put on. On the 
other hand, the pressing must not be too blow, or else the curd is 
liable to get too cold on the outside of the cheese, and they cannot 
be brought together well afterwards. Whey tested from the press a 
few minutes after pressure is applied should take about 10 to 11 
0.0s of the alkali to neutralise the acid, showing an acidity of from 
*9 per cent, to 1 per cent. After the cheeses have been in the press 
about three-quarters to one hour they should be taken out 
and trimmed, the cloths being pulled up so as to have no wrinkles on 
the sides. Care, however, must be taken that in doing so about 1 \ 
inches of the bandage are overlapping on the ends. Mound cloths or 
caps should then be put on each end by sticking them on with 
scalding water. The vats are again transferred to the press, and full 
pressure should be applied at least in from three to four hours after 
the curd was hooped. The press should be screwed up occasionally 
during the evening. Small cheeses, up to 30 lbs., require only about- 
20 hours’ pressing, but for larger sizes it is desirable to give them 
at least 40 hours, if possible. The morning after making, the vats 
containing the cheese should be dipped in water at a temperature of 
135 deg. to 140 deg. F. for about one to two minutes. This gives a 
toughness to the skin of the cheese, rendering it less liable to crack. 
After dipping, the cheese should be put into the press again for at 
least a couple of hours, full pressure being applied. The cheeses, 
when taken out of the hoops, should be dated, and taken direct to 
the ripening room, and placed on the shelves. The shelves should 
be quite level, and free from warping. Should they be out of shape 
in any way the result is that the cheeses soon become unshapely 
when placed thereon. The cheeses are turned every day for at least 
the first six weeks, and larger sizes are all the better to be turned 
daily for at least two months. After the lapse of this time alternate 
day’s turnings should suffice. Turning is done to keep the cheese in 
shape, and to allow an equal evaporation. The temperature of the 
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cheese room should be from 55 deg. to 60 deg. F. If the temperature 
be too low the cheeses are apt to develop bitterness, and if too high 
the cheeses lose fat, become dry and decompose. In the ripening 
room the cheeses undergo various fermentations, which as yet are not 
fully understood ; but it is supposed to be due, to a great extent, to 
the action of the lactic germs, in the first stages at least. Whatever 
may be the cause, *the cheese takes on its particular flavor at this stage; 
and no matter how well it has been manufactured, neglect in the 
ripening room will spoil a good cheese. Cheeses made on the 
aforementioned method will ripen in about four to five months, when 
they should have a uuttv flavor,” cut solid, firm, and have a mellow 
feel when a piece is crushed between the finger and thumb, and be 
of uniform color throughout. The rind should be smooth, without 
cracks, hard and transparent. The ends of the cheese should be 
nearly parallel, and the sides straight. 


Treatment of “ Fast Milk / 3 

The aim of the cheesemaker in such a case is to retard the acid 
as much as possible. The milk should be heated to 2 deg. below 
normal renneting. A little more rennet should be added. The 
curd should be cut rather sooner than when the milk is in good 
condition, and very fine cutting is necessary, so as the moisture can 
he more easily expelled. After cutting is finished rub down the sides 
of the vat, and apply scald as quickly as possible. Get the desired heat 
up in about 30 minutes. The scald should go as high as 105 deg. F. 
to 106 deg, F. in such cases. If in the opinion of the maker the curd 
will not be firm enough before acidity has developed sufficiently he 
should run some of the wliev off. This checks tae acid slightly. 
When the curd shows about one-eighth of an inch of threads on the 
hot iron the whey should be immediately drawn off, the curd then 
lifted into the cooler, and well stirred. When the curd is very much 
over-acid it is a good plan to wash it with water that has been boiled 
and cooled down to the same temperature as the curd was heated to. 
The added water must be well stirred out,.and then the curd is allowed 
to mat in a shallow layer. Cut into small blocks in about 10 minutes, 
and pile lightly, turning and piling every 15 minutes until the curd 
is ready to mill, which should be done when threads show about 
$ inch long, about \ per cent, more salt should be added. When sour 
curd is washed there is a loss of fat, but the flavor is improved 
thereby. 

Gassy Milk- 

When milk is observed to be gassy or bad smelling, allow more 
acid to develop before renneting. The whey should be drawn when 
the curd draws over one quarter of an inch threads on the hot iron. 
Milling can be done a little earlier^ and then stir well, and allow curd 
to lie at least half an hour before salting. 
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Cheese. Faults. 

Discoloration is caused by certain bacteria acting upon the 
coloring matter in the cheese. Moist curd and insufficient, acid 
favour the fault. Too much acid in the curd before whey is drawn 
causes bleaching, as also does neglect to turn the curd sufficiently in 
the cooler. 

Weak pasty cheese follows quick scalding of rich milk, locking 
in the moisture. Remedy: Rennet at higher temperature, heat 
slower, and scald to a higher temperature. Cutting can be done finer 
in the warm months of the year. The curd should not be allowed to 
become cold in the vat or cooler, this checks the acid, and prevents 
an escape of the moisture. A weak cheese when tried gives a 
swollen plug that cannot be replaced. 

Cause of Cheese Cracking: Too hard scalding, and too much 
acidity. 

Open Bodied Weak Cheese: The curd not being sufficiently firm 
when whey is drawn, i.e it has been allowed to settle in the whey 
before it is sufficiently stirred. Piling the curd too high encourages 
fast ripening, and a weak body in the product. 

Soapy Cheese: Too little acid. 

Cheese leaking on the shelves is caused by allowing too much 
acidity to develop in the curd before it has been sufficiently cooked. 
In overripe milk this will happen, unless the alterations I have 
already mentioned are made in the process of manufacture. Acid 
milk or curd also makes cheese of a dry and mealy texture. 

Loss of fat in press follows a weak curd, a too wet curd, and 
pressing at too high a temperature, and jDressure being applied too 
rapidly. 

Bitter Cheese: Curd too long in the whey, sudden fall in» 
temperature in cooler, check in ripening room. 

Cheese heaving in ripening room, due to curd not being 
sufficiently cooked, and too sweet. 

Dry Crumbly Cheese : Too much rennet, excess of acid and salt, 
cold curd and insufficient pressure, and too high a temperature at ■ 
renneting. 

Tainted Curd : Impurities in the milk are generally the founda¬ 
tions of most taints, and which develop during the cooking process. 
Great care should be taken that no milk is used from a newly-calved 
cow, until she has been in at least five to six days, or until the milk 
will stand boiling without thickening. The remedy for bad flavors 
is to find the source if possible, and remove same. The use of a 
starter, however, aids to a great extent to overcome bad taints. 

Causes of Whey Running White or Milky: Milk too sweet at 
renneting, weak rennet, too low or too high a temperature at 
renneting, cutting the curd when too soft or too firm, stirring 
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roughly, delay in beginning to scald after cutting, entail loss of 
solids. 


Suggestions, 

The cheesemaker should do his utmost to make his cheese 
attractive by proper bandaging, and end cloths being put on neatly. 
The appearance of a cheese outwardly goes a long way with buyers, 
and it is also a guide as to whether a man takes an interest in his 
work or not. 

I would also point out the necessity of having reliable thermome¬ 
ters. We have a lot of cheap rubbish on the market that is most 
unsuitable. For about 5s. a thoroughly reliable one can be obtained, 
and which can he used for testing the cheaper ones. 

I further point out how necessary it is for the managers of cheese 
factories to keep a chart of each day’s work—-a copy of which I give. 
The work entailed in doing so is very slight, and it well repays for 
the small amount of trouble taken. By it, when a cheesemaker has 
some particular good article, he can look back and see how it was 
manufactured. On the other hand, should a cheese be bad, he can 
also see where the defects have occurred, and remedy same in 
future. 


Transportation. 

In the forwarding of cheese to market, care should be taken tha& 
they are transported in a proper manner. Sending cheese in a loose 
state, is a very bad method indeed. In some cases they have arrived 
at their destination in a quite unsaleable condition. The accom¬ 
panying plate illustrates how some arrived, some time ago, at an 
agent’s rooms in Melbourne. I strongly advise dairymen to get a 
few cases made for the purpose of packing cheese in, which can he 
returned when empty and used several times from the local market 
at least, by doing so they will very soon save the price of the cases. 

Conclusion. 

In conclusion, I must urge on the cheesemakers of Victoria to be 
up and doing. The man who wishes to succeed must not go in a 
half-hearted way about his work. I am well aware that it is binding 
work, and at times monotonous, but if he will take an interest in the 
scientific portion thereof it will give him added zeal to the practical 
side, and, instead of regarding it as a weary drudgery, he will 
discover that it is one of the most interesting of arts. I come across 
cheesemakers who make special preparations for shows. I, however, 
say always try and make show cheese. By so doing we may, in fact, 
must be able to build up an export trade with Great Britain in 
the near future. It is said that we cannot do an export trade profit¬ 
ably. If we take our New Zealand neighbours, we find that it pays 
them, therefore if it does for them financially it should certainly do 
for Victoria, where we have an unlimited supply of natural foods at 
all times of the year. 
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Date. 


Temperature of dairy. i 


Temperature of evening's milk in morning, j 


Temperature of culture in the morning. 


Acidity of culture. 


Amount of culture added to \ at. 


Gallons of Milk. 


Time from addition of culture until renneting 


Amount of color. 


Rennet test in seconds. 


Acidity test at renneting. 


Time of renneting. 


Temperature at renneting. 


Time of renneting. 


Time to catch. 


Time to coagulate. 


Started cutting. 


Finished cutting. 


Acidity of whey when curd cut. 


Started cooking. 


Finished cooking. 


Settled in whey. 


Temperature of cooking. 


Whey drawn. 


Acid in top whey at drawing. 


Acid in bottom whey at drawing. 

, 

Time curd was lying in whey. 


Curd packed in cooler. 


Acidity of wliey before milling. 


Milling finished. 


Salt added. 


Temperature at salting. 


Time of hooping. 


Temperature at hooping. 

! 

| ..:_:_:. . — 

Pressure applied at. 

S ' 

Acidity of whey from press. 


Weight of green curd. 


No. of large cheese. 


No. of small cheese, 


Time from renneting to salting. 
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REPORT ON AGRICULTURAL CLASSES. 

('Submitted to the Chemist for Agriculture , Melbourne.) 

l»y F. E. Lee . 

1 have the honor to submit the following report in connection with 
the Agricultural Classes held at NhilL, Warragui, Wangaratfca, Tatura 5 
Wodonga, Rushworth, and Benalla, during 1904. Each class lasted 
four weeks, and altogether five months were occupied. 


Expansion of the Work. 

The work of the classes, both in variety of subjects and number 
of lecturers engaged, lias undergone considerable expansion since the 
previous year. New subjects—such as veterinary science, practical 
lessons in farriery, speying of cows and gelding of colts, field practice 
of land surveying, stack and dam measurement, horse handling and 
breaking, wane making and after treatment, tobacco culture, dairy 
chemistry, the use of the microscope on the farm, and the treatment 
of cereal diseases—have been introduced into the syllabus with most 
gratifying results. Evening lectures, illustrated for the most part 
by lantern views, have also been a prominent feature in the work of 
the class at each centre, advantage of which has been freely taken by 
business people and others whose occupations prevent their attend¬ 
ance during the usual afternoon hours. 

The programme of the work for each centre was so arranged as 
to blend the outside work of a purely demonstrational nature with the 
necessarily mere theoretical work of the lecture hall. Only lectures 
suitable to the locality, soil and climatic conditions of each centre were 
given. 

The Lecturers and their Subjects. 


F. E. Lee 

G. H. Adcock 

H. S. Rudduck .. 
E. E. Meeking 

W. Haile .. 

H. V, Hawkins .. 
W. C. Robertson .. 

G. H. Robinson .. 

A. Hart 
D. M. Boyd 
], Kenneally 
J. Lalor 

M. d’A. Burney .. 
T. A. J. Smith 
C. A. Price 

R. T. Archer 

H. Dowling 
G. Ross 


Travelling Assistant to 
the Chemist for Agric. 
Viticultural Inspector .. 
Veterinary Surgeon 
Orchard Inspector 
Working Men’s College 
Poultry Expert 
Analyst 

Assistant to Government 
Pathologist 
Poultry Expert .. 

Lands Department 
Farrier. 


Viticultural Expert 
Edi Tobacco Farm 
Biological Assistant to 
Chemist for Agriculture 
Dairy Inspector 
Analyst .. ' 


Agricultural Subjects and Animal Nu¬ 
trition. 

Agricultural Botany and Viticulture. 
Veterinary Science. 

Insect Pests and Plant Diseases. 

Wool Sorting and Classing, 

Poultry Breeding and Management. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 

Diseases of Cereal Crops. 

Demonstrations of Poultry Dressing. 
Land Surveying, etc. 

Demonstrations of Horse Shoeing. 
Horse Handling and Breaking. 
Treatment of Wines, 

Tobacco Cultivation. 

Dairy Chemistry. 

Stock and Dairy Management. 

The Microscope on the Farm. 

Cattle Speying and Gelding Colts. 
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Three lectures a day of an hour each were delivered, exclusive of 
morning demonstrations or evening lantern lectures. The hour of 
commencement of the class was regulated to meet the convenience of 
the majority of students, especially in the dairying districts, during 
the short winter days of June and July. 

The Class at Nhill. 

At the special request of the Nhill A. & P. Society the month of 
March was allotted for the class in that centre, and judging by the 
splendid attendance throughout—not only of students, but of elderly 
farmers as well—the date was well chosen. 

The class was opened on March 1st by Mr. John Young, President 
of the Nhill A. & P. Society, there being also present the Hon. W. H. 
Irvine, M.L.A. for Lowan, the President and Councillors of the Lowan 
Shire, the President of the Horsham A. & P. Society, as well as a 
large gathering of prominent, townspeople and district farmers. 

A notable feature of this class was the large daily attendance of 
visitors, including a number of ladies, four of whom submitted them¬ 
selves for examination with highly creditable results. 

Several medals and money prizes were offered by the President of 
the Society, the President of the Shire, and other gentlemen. At 
the formal closing of the class, cordial votes of thanks were passed to 
the Director, yourself, and lecturing staff, one of whom, Mr. W. C. 
Robertson, was the recipient of a handsome present. 

The Class at Warragul. 

Warragul was selected as the centre for the first of the winter 
classes. On June 6th the class was formally declared open by the 
President of the Warragul Shire, in the presence of a large gathering. 
Most inclement weather during the whole term marred, to some 
extent, the general attendance; but an average of 88 daily is a 
number which reflects the greatest credit on those who attended under 
such uncomfortable circumstances. 

At the close of the class, the usual complimentary references were 
made to the Director and yourself, and the lecturing staff for the 
information given and the manner in which it had been imparted. 
The examination returns show that 45 per cent, of the students under¬ 
went examination, with satisfactory results. 


The Class at Wangaratta- 

The class at Wangaratta was formally declared open on June 20th 
by Mr. J. Bowser, M.L.A., for .the district. 

The weather conditions were even more unfortunate than at the 
preceding class, and, as a consequence, the daily attendances were 
poor. Towards the end of the term, and with better weather, the 
attendance improved considerably. 
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It is to be regretted that a larger number of students did not 
submit themselves for examination, but I find a reason for that in the 
fact that the individual attendances were most irregular. 

The class closed on July 15, regret being signified by the 
students that their attendance had' not been more regular, but 
the hope was expressed that they might have another opportunity of 
having a class in their district. 

The Class at Tatura, 

it was at Tatura in 1902 that the first agricultural class in Victoria 
was held, so that, with such a brief period intervening, the class of 
1904 might be considered in the light of an experiment as to the 
advisability of holding two classes in the same centre within such a 
short period. 

The class opened on July 4th, when there was a large attendance, 
but as the term proceeded the attendance became very meagre. It 
is doubly to be regretted that the attendance was so poor, because it 
was the Tatura Class that, besides including the winner and the 
runner-up for the State gold medal offered by the Australian Natives’ 
Association, comes out best in the general average of the examina¬ 
tions for all centres. 1 have expressed in another place my opinion 
as to the cause of the non-success of this class. The class closed on 
July 29th, regret being expressed by the students that the efforts of 
the lecturers had not met with more appreciation. 

The Glass at Wodonga* 

The class at Wodonga was opened on July 18th by Dr. Sehlink, 
President of the Wine and Fruitgrowers’ Association, under whose 
auspices the class was held. From the outset the attendance of 
students and visitors was very good indeed. It was, perhaps, only 
to be expected in a horse-loving district, such as Wodonga is, that 
the attendance at the veterinary and horse-breaking lectures would 
be beyond that at the other subjects. I noted, however, that all the 
lectures, no matter upon what subject, were regularly attended, a 
feature which was not so noticeable at other centres. The evening 
demonstrations and lectures were particularly well attended, the 
people of Albury, New South Wales, coming in large numbers. 

Numerous prizes, in the form of trophies or cash, were donated by 
leading residents of the district. 

The class closed on August 12th, having the honour of having 
the record average daily attendance of any class yet held. 

The Class at Rushworth. 

The class at Rushworth opened on August 1st, when there were 
present the Hon. John Morrissey, M.L.A. for the district, the Director, 
and leading townspeople. The attendance was never over large, but 
was fairly regular throughout. 
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The small number who underwent examination must not in this 
case, or in others, be taken as a guide to the number who took notvs 
of the lectures regularly. Many of those who made copious noil's 
were not desirous of competing* for the prizes offered. The (‘lass 
closed on August 26th, having justified its inclusion in those held in 
1904, and, judging from the complimentary remarks made by the 
students themselves, had been productive of much good. 


The Class at Bexxalla. 

An interval of a week, on account of the Melbourne Royal Show, 
elapsed before the opening of the Benalla Class on September 5th, It 
was thought that, being late in the season, the attendance at the class 
would he interfered with, but, judging from the average daily attend¬ 
ance, the fear was unfounded. 

In this case again, the number who underwent examination is 
disappointing when compared with the daily attendance, which X can 
only account for by irregularity of attendance causing one or more 
subjects to be only partly heard, and the consequent determination 
not to go up for examination. 

The formal closing of the class took place on September 80th, 
when votes of thanks were passed to the Director, yourself, and the 
lecturing staff. 

THE AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE AT EACH CLASS, 


Nhill. 

Warragul 

Wangaratta. 

Tatura. 

Wodonga. 

Rushworth. j 

Benalla. 

55 • 1 

38 

S3 

26 

65 i 

35 | 

52 


NUMBER OF EXAMINATION PAPERS FROM EACH CENTRIC. 


Centre. 

6 

3 

Rudduck. 

Price. 

Adcock. 

Boyd. 

Robinson 

(Nhill). 

Archer. j 

Hawkins, 

Meeking, 

’<3 

X 

. 

§ 

I 

« 

t 

Nhill. 

17 

17 

• * 

20 

16 

(16) 

21 

20 

16 

20 

108 

Warragul 

17 

16 

12 

16 

14 

15 

15 

14 

15 

' 14 

148 

Wangaratta 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

60 

Tatura 

9 

7 

8 

8 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

82 

Wodonga 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

16 

15 

15 

13 

15 

159 

Rushworth .. 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 j 

43 

Benalla .. 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

9 

10 

94 


80 

‘ 77 

1 57 1 

80 

75 j 

59 1 

79 

77 | 

71 

78 . ! 

749 


Including the 16 papers examined by Mr. G. H. Robinson at the 
Nhill class, there was a total of 749 papers corrected by the various 
ecturers. 
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Results of the Examinations. 

EXAMINATION RESULTS FROM NHILL, 1904. 


Student’s Name. 


Adcock. 

O 

J3 

'S 

5 

Boyd. 

Haile. 

Hawkins. 

Robinson. 

Robertson 

Meeking. 

Total Marks 
obtained. 

Mas. Marks 
possible, j 

G. H. Hensley .. 

95 

96 

84 

77 

100 

85 

60 

83 

88 

768 | 

900 

C. H. Siemering 

92 

96 

77 

50 

82 

83 

93 

86 

83 

742 i 


W. A. Hensley «. 

79 

83' 

70 

74 

98 

80 

88 

56 

99 

727 i 


W. Dahlenburg .. 

87 

DO 

84 

44 

98 

84 

75 

72 

91 

690 i 


J. J. Greenwood .. 

85 

55 

64 

63 

97 

84 

83 

70 

76 

677 j 


L. McCallum 

70 

80 

80 

38 

90 

80 

93 

80 

55 

666 


W. C. Saunders. 

77 

80 

60 

36 

97 

73 

73 

66 

92 

654 


C. M. Wheaton .. 

82 

85 

40 

59 

90 

75 

80 

76 

53 

640 


A. Schmidt . 

58 

55 

65 

47 

95 

70 

82 

45 

76 

588 


J. Bone 

50 

50 

75 

43 

96 

75 

75 

47 

38 

549 


J. Dickenson. 

72 

45 

46 

58 

80 

45 

77 

65 

52 

540 


F. Voigt .. 

61 

50 

54 

60 

90 

55 

70 

31 

48 

519 


JR. H. Wedding. 

53 

65 

50 

34 

90 

55 

56 

40 

70 

513 


V. Eastick 

72 

50 

55 

27 

88 

35 

20 

31 

64 

442 


M. L. Smith. 

64 

70 

30 

,. • 

75 

72 

55 

26 

45 

437 

i 800 

J. W. Geneil. 

31 

15 

30 

5 

80 

35 

30 

6 

26 

257 

I 900 

J. Grayling . 

20 

50 

25 

23 


35 


.. 

20 

173 

1 600 

Miss M. Barber ,. 


45 


.. 


72 


31 

76 

257 

| 500 

Miss F. Barber. 


45 




75 


57 

41 

218 

400 

Miss M. Shanasy 


65 



., 

70 


33 

49 

217 


Miss B. Shanasy 


.. 




60 


16 


76 

300 

J. Shanasy . 





50 





50 

100 


EXAMINATION RESULTS FROM WARRAGUL, 1904. 


Student’s Name. 

4) 

O 

J 

Rudduck, 

Price. 

Adcock. 

Boyd. 

Archer. 

Hawkins. 

Meeking. 

ffi 

Robertson. 

Total Marks 
obtained. 

Max. Marks 
possible. 

Ross Grant .. 


92 

78 

95 

86 

42 

95 

80 

100 

95 

98 

861 

1000 

T. E. Ireland 


55 

80 

71 

80 

69 

83 

80 

88 

93 

86 

785 

n 

W. H. Morton 


70 

85 

96 

75 

35 

93 

86 

67 

98 

75 

780 

,, 

C. T. Sheffield 


80 

40 

60 

90 

45 

89 

82 

68 

98 

95 

747 

1J 

A. R. Harvie 


77 

35 

73 

75 

47 

91 

75 

81 

90 

87 

731 

f» 

T. J, Brooking 


48 

80 

81 

85 

25 

90 

85 

58 

98 

48 

698 


Mark Murdie 


57 

30 

82 

65 

28 

91 

85 

59 

85 

84 

666 


A. Young .* 


50 

72 


70 

37 

87 

78 

93 

95 

74 

656 

900 

H. S. Hewitt 


81 

75 

83 

65 

,, 

88 

60 

35 

95 

61 

643 

1 1 

D. C, Affleck 


66 i 

54 

55 

45 

25 

87 

68 

46 

95 

44 

585 

1000 

G, H. Carr 


29 ; 

40 

78 

45 

50 

67 

60 

47 

85 

43 

544 

/ f 

R. Lillico .. 


48 ! 

54 

• „ 

65 

10 

65 

50 

51 

! 93 

59 

495 

900 

A. Devine .. 


53 

45 

50 

60 

32 

88 

55 

43 ! 


55 

481 

, , 

A. Lillico .. 


58 

55 

,, 

55 

15 

70 

60 

39 | 

80 

40. 

472 

*» 

J. Mathews 


26 

30 

45 

40 

10 

65 

48 


.. 


264 

700 

H. E. McFarlane 


80 

76 


60 

• » 

» * 

.. 


.. 


216 

300 

W. A. Harkness 


* « 

« « 

.. 


• * 

* * 

, , 


100 


100 

100 

W. S. Harkness 


* 4 

» « 



• » 

• • 



98 

. • 

98 

11 

A. Armour *. 


66 





• • 



•• 


66 
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EXAMINATION RESULTS FROM WANGARATTA, 1904. 


Student’s Name. 

<6 

V 

j 

'S 

'C 

Price. 

Adcock. 

TJ* 

O 

« 

Archer, 

Hawkins. 

Meeking. j 

Haile. 

Robertson, 1 

1 Total Marks’ 

j obtained* j 

Max, Marks 
possible. 

F. E. Hitchcock 

62 

70 

77 

96 

49 

88 

80 

74 

100 

88 

784 

1000 

H, V. Kempster 

63 i 

60 

80 

70 

35 

95 

65 

44 

100 

91 

700 

1 v 

E. J. Byrne.. 

73 1 

40 

63 

70 

25 

88 

60 

78 

95 

77 

669 

» * 

D. W. Naugfoton 

60 

50 

40 

85 

22 

82 

50 

79 

85 

71 

624 

P » 

James Byrne 

41 

45 

45 

70 

29 

80 

55 

77 

80 

69 

591 


G. W. Vincent 

i 23 

53 

30 

30 

5 

88 

68 

65 

75 

28 

460 



EXAMINATION RESULTS FROM TATURA, 1904. 


Student’s Name. 

<v 

<u 

JA 

V 

3 

r a 

”S 

£ 

Price. 

Adcock. 

Boyd. 

Archer, 

Hawkins. 

Meeking 

' 

jjj 

as 

Robertson. 

Total Marks 
obtained. 

Max, Marks 
possible. 

F. W. Roper 

97 

94 

92 

96 

44 

98 

98 

98 

100 

95 

912 

o 

o 

W. A. Crooks 

98 

92 

90 

88 

48 

99 

98 

100 

100 

87 

900 

» 6 

W. Ellis . 

50 

78 

35 

70 

42 

93 

60 

97 

98 

71 

694 

» > 

A. Pagan 

65 

64 

55 

60 

80 

83 

58 

88 

85 

80 

gob. 

1 > 

H. G. Byrne 

61 

10 

72 

70 

35 

89 

72 

84 

80 

52 

625 

* , 

Alex. Bruce 

42 

.. 

40 

60 

24 

93 

85 

68 

96 

90 

598 

OCX 

R. M. McDowell .. 

35 

53 

23 

65 

23 

75 

72 

64 

98 

35 

543 

100( 

j. Telford. 

48 

35 

20 

55 

’ 28 

75 

70 

74 

90 

47 

542 


G. F. Haig .. 

20 



• * 

82 





36 

88 

301 


EXAMINATION RESULTS FROM WODONGA, 1904. 


Student’s Name, 

<U 

a 

Rudduck, 

Price. 

Adcock. 
_ i 

Boyd. 

Archer. 

Hawkins. 

Meeking. 

Haile, 

Robertson. 

Total Marks 
obtained. 

Max. Marks 
possible. 

J. H. McGeoch 

,, 


78 

80 

88 

96 

47 

96 

99 

85 

100 

91 

860 

1000 

Alex. Paterson 

.„ 


90 

72 

53 

40 

40 

85 

55 

62 

80 

71 

648 


J. J. McDowell 

. * 


78 

65 

45 

70 

36 

82 

70 

50 

65 

84 

645 


J. R. Street 



45 

68 

28 

75 

36 

82 

60 

73 

70 

80 

617 


Alb. Miller .. 



87 

50 

27 

70 

13 

74 

55 

57 

94 

77 

604 


Win. Miller 



45 

55 

35 

70 

37 

70 

75 

66 

95 

41 

589 


S. M. Dibley 



50 

60 

15 

60 

22 

81 

80 

63 

85 

60 

576 


Herman .Kurrle 



60 

40 

60 

65 

35 

82 

50 

50 

60 

59 

561 


F, Godde 



70 

53 

35 

55 

32 

80 

50 

65 

85 

31 

556 


G. Gilbert ., 



25 

52 

30 

45 

27 

75 

60 

49 

80 

51 

494 


J, Dodwell .. 



40 

60 

30 

55 

13 

70 

52 

18 

75 

32 

445 


F. Phillips .. 



40 

43 

20 

25 

o 

60 

70 

33 

85 

30 

411 


F. W. Brian 



36 

55 

55 

85 

35 

78 


*. 

* » 


344 

600 

Jno. Plummer 



32 

20 

10 

50 

10 

65 

45 

10 

60 

31 

333 

' 1000 

F. Star 



30 I 

25 

18 

45 

5 

60 

43 

33 

». 

12 

,268 

900 

Thomas Plummer 



15 '! 

15 

22 

55 

10 

60 

45 

8 


37 

267 


Rudolph Ritter 






60 

20 


,.' j 




80 

200 

T. Pyke 



28 | 

12 

15 


.. ! 

** 




*• 

55 

_800 
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EXAMINATION RESULTS FROM RUSHWORTH, 1904. 


Student's Name. 

Lee. 

Rudduck. 

Price. 

A! 

O 

O 

o 

T3 

< 

Boyd. 

Archer. 

Hawkins. 

Meeking. 

Haile. 

Robertson. 

Total’Marks 
obtained. 

Max. Marks 
possible. 

H. Ingram 

82 

80 

65 

93 

40 

78 

55 

81 

70 

79 

723 

1000 

H. Brisbane.. 

69 

75 

70 

99 

32 

86 

63 

65 

75 

69 

703 


W. Macnamara 

66 

50 

50 

75 

40 

70 

60 

56 

50 

47 

564 


A. Seignior .. 

49 

25 

20 

55 

13 

89 

48 

46 

65 

72 

482 


J. Macnamara 

36 

15 

45 




.. 




96 

300 


EXAMINATION RESULTS FROM BEN ALLA, 1904. 


Student’s Name. 

<a 

O) 

J 

Rudduck. 

Price. 

Adcock. 

Bovd. 

Archer. 

“Hawkins. 

Meeking. 

Haile. 

Robertson. 

Total Marks 
obtained. 

Max, Marks 
possible. 

H. S. Hennessy .. 

93 

86 

63 

70 

40 

93 

90 

100 

95 

92 

822 

1000 

R. Dosser .. 

94 

75 

70 

96 

40 

94 

80 

95 

90 

78 

812 


Leslie Guppy 

84 

60 

25 

80 

37 

82 

74 

89 

90 

94 

715 


Jas. Moylan 

76 

55 

42 

65 

33 

86 

68 

46 

65 

78 

614 


R. H. Green 

79 

66 

40 

40 

25 

93 

56 

60 

60 

78 

597 


Thomas R. Sharp 

05 

58 

38 

50 

30 

88 

55 

78 

60 

74 

596 


A. FI. Bedson 

64 

58 

35 

60 

18 

88 

75 

72 

50 

56 

576 


R. H. Warnock 

70 

53 

43 

55 

31 

83 

58 

70 

50 

47 

560 


Percy Trewin 

58 

53 

33 ! 

50 

28 

82 

57 

41 

55 

48 

505 

.» 

F. E. Lawford 

.. 

.. i 




91 

75 

65 


59 

290 

400 


Extracts from the Reports of the Lecturers. 

Mr. Lee, in whose hands the management of the classes had been 
placed by Dr. Howell, writes: “I have been much impressed by the 
evident desire of the students at all centres to learn. The lectures 
were closely followed, and notes made by the majority of the 
students. The answers to the examination papers set by me show a 
much more than passing acquaintance with the 10 subjects dealt 
with. There appears to be a much wider knowledge on the subject 
of artificial manures, and a keener wish to know more of it, than was 
apparent even last year.” 

“ Stock feeding, more particularly in the dairying districts, is a 
subject which cannot be too much elaborated upon, and I remarked 
that the books dealing with that subject were most frequently 
issued from the library.” 

Mr. H. S. Rudduck, in his report, says :—“I think that the 
examinations prove that a good deal of practical knowledge has been 
assimilated, which, in the future, should result in a financial gain to 
the stockowners of those centres where the classes have been held, 
and I believe more rational and humane treatment will be given to 
the animals.” 

Mr. G. H. Adcock, F.L.S., writes:—“During the currency of the 
classes I was much impressed, and in fact largely helped by the 
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marked attention paid to, and tlie intelligent interest taken in the 
subject matter of my lectures. A lecturer requires no greater 
stimulus to give liis best, nor can lie be paid a higher compliment 
than this. The fact that 85 per cent, of the students obtained 50 per 
cent, and over of the marks, is a fair indication of the attention paid 
to the lectures.” 

Mr. C. A. Price, writing of the examinations, says:—“1. am 
satisfied, judging from the papers, that there has been a genuine 
desire on*the” part of the students, especially those who had some 
prior knowledge of the subject, to still further gain a closer acquaint¬ 
ance with the more scientific side of the dairying industry. Many of 
the papers reflect great credit on the authors, and no doubt, another 
year, I feel sure ray subject could be made one of the popular ones of 
the course.” 

Mr. D. M. Boyd says:—“ On the whole, the answers given are 
fairly good, but the majority failed to express themselves well, 
although they seem to have understood how to go about their work. 
The students seemed anxious to obtain knowledge, and were very 
attentive during the lectures.” 

Mr. B. T. Archer writes:—“It has given me great pleasure to 
find a great number of the answers to my examination questions so 
full and clear, but it is only what I expected from the keen attention 
and interest displayed by the students at every lecture. Great 
interest was taken in the subject of testing milk by the “ Babcock” 
method, as a means of improving the dairy herd, and I already find 
that many farmers are adopting the system, as the result of my 
demonstrations at the classes. From letters I have received from 
students I find that much of the information imparted at the classes 
has borne fruit, and tends to increase the confidence of the farmers in 
the Department of Agriculture.” 

Mr. EL V. Hawkins writes :—“ The papers under review indicate 
that the subject has been grasped with a marked degree of accuracy ; 
in fact, some of the papers are superior to those of former years. 
The ladies, some of whom drove 25 miles to the lecture hall, took a 
very keen interest in the lectures.” 

Mr. W. Haile says :—“ The students at all centres were most 
enthusiastic in their work. Many of my best students did not go up 
for examination, which 1 regret very much. The papers sent in, as 
a whole, were exceptionally good, and demonstrate beyond a doubt 
that the instruction given had been well retained. Judging by the 
remarks made by students at the close of the classes, the work was 
highly appreciated, which to myself was most gratifying.” 

Mr. E. E. Meeking says :—“Many excellent papers were sent in, 
a student at Warragul, Tatura, and Ben alia gaining the maximum 
number of marks; while at all centres the papers were highly 
satisfactory.” 

Mr. W. 0. Robertson writes :—“ The answers received were, on 
the whole, satisfactory, a large proportion of the students showing a 
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sound knowledge in elementary chemistry, and thus gained good 
marks in agricultural chemistry. The course is too short for any 
systematic study of chemistry, but there is little doubt that much 
good must accrue from a study of the science which reveals to the 
farmer the secrets of the chemical changes which take place in the 
soil.” 


The Educational Value of the Work. 

It is not too much to assume that the short-course system of 
lectures has proved a success. Three years only has it been on 
trial, and yet, it is safe to say, that it has thoroughly commended 
itself to the practical mind of the farmer. Held at that period of 
the year when ordinary farm work is almost completely suspended, it 
offers little or no hindrance to regular attendance. 

It may not, however, be out of place to mention that the classes 
were not instituted with the idea of affording information and 
instruction on any one subject only, as students are somewhat inclined 
to think. There must necessarily be in any comprehensive syllabus 
one or, perhaps, more subjects which may not appeal to all, but the 
fact must not be lost sight of that these possibly little popular or 
over-technical subjects ought to be taken with the more familiar ones. 
It is, moreover, disheartening to any lecturer to find that the class 
“ thins ” very much when the hour of his lecture comes round. I feel 
sure that it has not been due to any intentional discourtesy to a 
lecturer handling a little-known subject when this has occurred, but 
nevertheless it is a matter to which more attention might be given 
by students attending the classes. 

It is with considerable pleasure that I am able to report a most 
gratifying response on the part of students to my appeal to supple¬ 
ment their knowledge by making use of the text books in the library 
attached to each class. Hitherto only some half-dozen students took 
more than one book, and it is surely an improvement to find the 
library almost depleted at some centres, and books being re-issued 
several times. In every case the students who have done best in 
the examinations have been among those who freely availed them¬ 
selves of the library. 

Some Suggestions for Future Classes- 

If the short course system of lectures in country centres is to be 
continued in the future, of which there seems little doubt, there are 
several matters in which some change , might be made in order to 
facilitate the smooth running of the work. 

It is a difficult matter, perhaps unavoidable ; under the circum¬ 
stances, to crowd more than 70 afternopp and evening, lectures and 
morning demonstrations into the short period of 20 days, which is the 
term of the class. In addition to these lectures and demonstrations, 
an extra half-hour during every day of the last two weeks of each 
class is set apart for examination, a fresh subject being given each 
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day. When it is considered the yonng men attending these classes 
are unaccustomed to remain seated for three or four hours at a stretchy 
and to make notes of different lectures, it reflects the highest credit 
on those'whose interest in the work brought them in from the country 
often ten or fifteen miles daily to sit in a cold, bleak hall at such dis¬ 
comfort to themselves. 

Variety of subjects is essential to make a class successful, and to 
hold the attention of the students, but I venture to think that the 
term of three hours a day for four weeks cannot be expected to 
include such a range of subjects as was dealt with at the classes 
without some self-sacrifice on the part of those attending. A glance 
at the programme will show that no subject was unnecessary, nor 
Was undue prominence given to any one lecturer. Under such 
Circumstances, then, either the hours should be lengthened or the 
number of subjects shortened. The work of the lectming staff by 
no means ends with the delivery of their daily lecture. Invariably 
they are held in conversation and questioned by students outside the’ 
hall, or, as frequently happens, are driven out to see a crop, or inspect 
stock, hours after their lecture is over. I offer the suggestion that 
perhaps the length of the term of a class might be made dependent 
on the number of names enrolled, as, for example, a centre enrolling 
60 or more names to have a five Weeks’ class, while a smaller number 
of students might be granted a three, or even a two weeks’ course. 
X anticipate little difficulty in the arrangement of a suitable choice of 
subjects for either case. 

I have elsewhere commented on the fact that the number of 
students submitting themselves to examination was disappointing, 
considering the large daily attendance in some centres. It is, more¬ 
over, misleading as to the interest shown by the students, and may 
seem to reflect on the capability of a lecturer to make his’subject 
lucid afid interesting. In the first place, there is the natural anti¬ 
pathy to enter into competition, to overcome, and then again a great 
majority of those who take notes, particularly the elder students, 
have no wish to compete for any prizes offered. While the examina¬ 
tions remain 1 voluntary tlierO Will rarely be more than a few who will 
enter for them. If, on the other hand, examination in at least onb-, 
half the subjects were made contingent on. attendance it might 
increase the number of examinees, and would certainly add to the 
success of the class in any centre. In tlie matter of the; conduct of 
the examinations themselves, I would again' suggest that printed 
questions bfe^hahded'td the students, thus avoiding the now unavoid¬ 
able delay of fibitifig ! them on a blackboard. * J A printed series of 
exfimiiihtidn questions would also be a permanent-recbrd of a class. ’’ 

In connection with the library attached to the class, I would 
suggest that if be thofbughly revised and added to. There are now t 
some six oh eight subjects dealt with at the classes, on which there 
are ho text" books' ihcluded iff the library. 5 ,4< " r ' i ’' 1 ^ 

The success which attended in each case the evening lantern 
lecpres^ leads, ine i to Relieve that expansion ifl this direction 
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desirable. I have remarked that where the townspeople, particularly 
in small centres, have been interested, the class has invariably been a 
success, and seeing that business interests are so .closely bound up 
with rural industries, perhaps a movement in the direction indicated 
would tend to popularise the work in remote country towns. 

The Prise Winners. 

For the gold medal, offered by the Australian Natives Association 
for competition among all classes held in the State, I have to 
recommend Mr. F. W. Roper, a student at the Tatura Class as the 
winner, he having gained 912 marks out of a possible 1,000. At the 
other centres I have to recommend Mr. G. H. Hensley, at Nhill; Mr. 
Ross Grant, at Warragul; Mr. F. E. Hitchcock, at Wangaratta; Mr. 
F. W. Roper, at Tatura; Mr. J. H. McGeoch, at Wodonga; Mr. H. 
Ingram, at Rushworth; and Mr. H. S. Hennessy, at Benalla, as the 
winners of the 1st prizes at their respective centres. 

Thanks of the Lecturers 

This article would he incomplete without some acknowledgment 
on the part of the lecturing staff of the courtesy and assistance 
rendered to them by the students at each centre. 

The mutual interchange of experience between instructor and 
student established those pleasant relations which in work of this 
kind is so desirable. The recollection of the classes of 1904 will, I 
am sure, remain a pleasant memory to both lecturers and students. 
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THE CLARIFICATION AMD LIMPIDITY OF 
WHITE WINES, 

By J. Lahorde . Translated by M. d 9 A. Burney . 

IV. 

Practical Means of Clarifying White Wines. 

These processes are the same as for red wines, that is to say 
racking, fining, and filtration. To these, as we have seen above, 
pasteurisation can also be added, which rarely has the same effect 
with red wines. Racking it is unnecessary to discuss, sine© there is 
nothing special in the case of white wines, except that it may be 
more often repeated for certain classes of wines, while the other 
processes present peculiaifities which may not be so well known. 

Pining. 

We know that the small quantity of tannin that white wines 
contain renders their fining always a delicate operation; also the 
necessity of generally correcting the want of tannin before fining, or 
else only using finings which coagulate easily with very small 
quantities of tannin, or with acidity only; or else using mineral 
finings, of which the precipitation is influenced by none of the 
elements of the wine. These mineral matters are, however, rarely 
used, for their action is not certain. For general use albuminous 
matters are preferred, and among those of everyday use isinglass and 
caseine are those which best fulfil the conditions described above. 

Isinglass, 

Isinglass, of which the origin is known, is an albuminous matter 
very similar to gelatine. Like the latter substance it swells in cold 
water without dissolving, but at about 108 deg. Fain*, it dissolves. 
In these conditions the two substances are absolutely alike from the 
point of view of their clarifying action, that is to say that isinglass 
dissolved hot loses all the advantages desired, which will be examined 
further on. Its properties will be preserved, on the contrary, in 
soaking it in cold water. After being soaked for 24 hours it is taken 
from the water and pounded in a mortar into as smooth a paste as 
possible, which is gradually diluted with a quantity of water equal to 
about 50 times the original weight of the isinglass. It is then passed 
through a hair sieve so as to separate out the larger lumps, which 
are again pounded in the mortar before being added to the rest. To 
this whitish paste an equal quantity of water is again added, 
together with tartaric acid, in the proportion of Tn by weight of 
the dry isinglass. The mixture rapidly changes in appearance, the 
isinglass swelling much from the action of the acid, and becoming at 
the end of a few hours a clear jelly, which can be used as a fining* 
Then take a quantity corresponding to a maximum of 1 ok. of dry 
isinglass per 100 gallons of the wine to be treated, which is mixed 
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with, four or five times its volume of wine, and then stirred into the 
casks in the usual manner. 

If wines deficient in tannin are to be treated, tannin must first be 
added in the minimum proportion of half the weight of the isinglass 
to be used. Tannin, has a very energetic action upon the viscous 
liquid obtained by diluting with water the above-mentioned jelly to 
the proportion of 1 oz. of isinglass per 100 gallons. For if tannin to 
the proportion of | oz. per 100 gallons is added to this liquid 
coagulation immediately takes place, giving a mucilaginous precipitate, 
which falls slowly. Total coagulation is not, however, instantaneous. 
It lasts for several days in the form of a light flaky cloud through the 
liquid gradually separating from it, just like a jelly shrinking and 
shrivelling np little by little while keeping its continuity. It is 
just this perfect contact between the particles of the coagulated 
isinglass and their deposit while preserving this state of contact that 
proves the superiority of isinglass in taking the very smallest 
particles of impurities out of the wine, as there is perfect adherence 
between these particles and the linings. Besides, owing to the 
mucilaginous constitution of the precipitate, a quantity of isinglass, 
equal to only one quarter by weight of other fining substances, is 
necessary for an ordinary fining. Thus the detrimental effect of 
fining on some of the qualities of the wine, which is always very 
noticeable with other finings, is diminished in the same proportion, 
admitting that at equal weights the effect is the same, though, in 
reality, with isinglass it is very much less. 

Caseine. 

The easy coagulation of caseine under the action of acids is well 
known, and it is therefore the acidity of the wine and not the tannin 
which this time plays the chief part. As the diverse matters contained 
in milk in conjunction with caseine are objectionable, and the 
albuminous matter being the only one useful as a fining, means have 
been discovered whereby it is extracted from milk in a pure state. 
The operation is fairly easy since the centrifugal cream separator 
only leaves traces of cream in the milk, and that caseine coagulated 
by rennet or acids separates itself from the soluble matters in the 
milk. But this caseine has then lost its fining property, and it is of 
no use as a fining in this state. It is only recently that it has been 
discovered how to commercially give back to caseine this property, 
and make it soluble in water, to use an inexact but current 
expression. The product known by the name of lactocolle is a caseine 
of this nature, and offers as a fining all the advantages of the caseine 
contained in milk. 

Gelatine. 

The other albuminous matters, such as eggs and gelatine, 
commonly used for the fining of red wines, can also be used for white 
wines, provided that tannin in the proportion of | by weight of the 
finings is first added to the wine. It is generally thought that an 
equal weight of tannin to that of the fining is necessary to completely 
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precipitate the latter substance*. It is better, however, to diminish 
the quantity of tannin, so as to have a slower but' more efficacious 
precipitation, and that at the end of the usual time required for this 
precipitation, from ten to twenty days, the separation of the lining 
will be found 1 to be as complete as with a greater weight of tannin. 
Over fining is not to be feared. Following out this idea experiments 
were tried in order to demonstrate the difference between all the 
various- albuminous substances used as finings, when placed under 
conditions analogous to white wines. 

The following substances were tried :— 

Isinglass, white of egg, white gelatine, brown gelatine, skimmed- 
milk, milk containing 5 per cent, of white gelatine, lactocolle. In a 
liquid containing 10 per cent, of alcohol, 90 grains per gallon of cream of 
tartar, and 90 grains per gallon of oak tannin, 90 grains of finings were 
added:, except in the case of isinglass, of which 22*5 grains per gallon 
were added, and a similar amount of tannin. Thus the tannin and 
finings were used in equal proportion in every instance, so as to make 
the conditions unfavourable for over fining, and to hasten the deposit 
of the finings. After six days rest the liquids were filtered, and 
slightly alkalised with soda. After what we have already seen, the 
combination of tannin and albuminoids, which might remain in 
solution, would be precipitated by this ulterior oxidation. That is 
exactly what took place in some of the liquids, except those 
containing isinglass, white gelatine, and milk and gelatine, which had 
completely precipitated at first, and consequently did not throw any 
precipitate after oxidation. The others gave an abundant precipitate, 
decreasing in quantity in the following order of the substances 
used:—White of egg, milk, lactocolle and brown gelatine. The 
result justifies the superiority attributed to isinglass from the point 
of view of over fining over the other substances. Only white gelatine 
seemed equal to it, and the milk fining was improved by the addition 
of gelatine. This experiment led me to remark another fact, which, 
I believe, has not previously been noticed, viz., the very strong 
influence that cream of tartar has in the coagulation of albuminoids 
by tannin. When concentrated solutions*of these two substances are 
mixed there is always a precipitate, but if the above experiment 
is carried out without using cream of tartar only a marked 
opalescence is obtained instead of a precipitate, except in the case of 
isinglass. In solutions containing cream of tartar coagulation takes 
plhce immediately and becomes gradually more or less complete as we 
Have just seen. In this influence of cream of tartar it is not the 
acidity which acts, for if we replace the cream of tartar with a 
proportionate amount of tartaric acid, only solutions containing milkf 
and isinglass precipitate, and the latter less than in the preceding 
conditions. If the amount of tartaric acid is much increased there is 
no precipitation even with isinglass. 


*N©te.— This depends upon the quality of the gelatine used, and on the methods employed for its 
dissolution. Translator. 7 


INoTE.r-It is to be no deed , that milk and lactocolle act differently in the above conditions This 
difihrenceis no doubt due to the treatment the lactocolle has received -1—- . 


ceases smder.,.the ordinary conditionsof fining wines. 


, in manufactfire, but the difference * 
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These' results show the important part that cream of tartar, and 
probably the other salts in wine, play in the fining of wines. 

We have seen that the coagulation of isinglass is influenced by the 
free tartaric acid—but the influence is weaker in the presence of 
cream 1 of tartar—and in the £ quantities usually found in white wines it 
simply retards complete coagulation. It is therefore necessary to 
note this fact in practice. 


V, 

Filtration, 

White' wines are filtered in order to obtain clarification rapidly, or 
else when fining does not give the desired result. In the latter case 
the operation is often so delicate that the desired limpidity can only 
be obtained with specially constructed filters. When ordinary, bag 
filters are used there are, in these special cases, difficulties to be over¬ 
come in the formation of the filter—that is to say, in the formation of 
a proper coating on the bags during the passage through which the 
wine deposits its impurities. We will see further on how to improve 
upon the ordinary svstenx of forming a coating on the bag, which is 
as follows :—The bags are coated by means of mixing with a portion 
of the wine any ordinary fining substance, and passing the mixture 
through the filter so as to evenly distribute the fining substance over 
the whole surface of the bags. The wine does not at first run clear 
through the filter, and must be passed through it again until the, 
coating is completely formed. As soon as this is obtained, thatj is 
to say, as soon as the wine leaves the filter quite limpid, the filter is 
ready to receive the wine to be cleared, and can be worked until the 
yield becomes too small, owing to the complete obstruction of the 
coating by the impurities of the wine gathered in it. The bags must 
then be taken out and washed, and a new coating formed as before. 

This ordinary method of filtering, which is the same as for red 
wine, allows a very satisfactory clarification to be obtained with wines 
of which the cloud is formed by solid particles of which the density 
does not pass certain liijnits,. For instance, it will eliminate the 
yeasts of wine, but is absolutely insufficient to clarify wines contain¬ 
ing microbes of disease. In this case the obstacles which oppose the, 
passage of these organisms through the papillary canals of the filter 
must be increased, and we then come tp special systems of filtration, 
which almost always require a first, clearing of the wine by the above 
method, The first system used in the Simonetpn filter, called,a capdle 
filter, consists, in passing the wine through a .special filtering tissue, 
parallel to its , surface, through a, fine section of, the tissue. The 
passage open to the liquid consists pf minute sinuous canals which 
can be mad 4 e more °r less difficult for thp, insoluble Impp.|*i|jies,,in ; hM,, 
wine to pass,through by^increasing or decreasing the pressure on the 
surface qf the tissue.,^, Thej*e : are v $},sp .filths $aade { &$■, 

lose or vege^aW forro^^ where, 

isVgreat' adKerep^ the liquid. In some of 

these machines-—Enzinger, Royat, etc.—the paste may" be more or 
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less compressed. Lastly, the systems where the interstices of the' 
filter are the narrowest, and the adherence of the bodies in suspension 
in the wine is the; greatest, are the porous earth filters, of which the 
first idea is due to Pasteur. 

In this class are apparatus that are well known—the Chamberlain! 
filter of pipeclay, the filter of amianthus^porcelara, and the filter of 
plates containing a mixture of cellulose and infusorial earth of the 
Societe des Filtres Pasteurisants. ' * 

In addition to their good qualities these special systems have a 
disadvantage. Their yield is less than that of bag filters, because of 
the reduced filtering surface which is more rapidly obstructed. This 
disadvantage is even more marked with the filters of the last category, 
which, besides, often affect the taste and constitution of the wine. 
In practice the two first systems are most commonly used, but the 
results obtained are always essentially in proportion to the 
clarification obtained by the first filtration. It is, therefore, 
necessary to get the very most ont of this first operation, from the 
point of view of the yield of the filter and of the clarification of the 
wine. The yield of a filter, which is the volume of wine passed 
through a unity of filtering surface, during a unity of time, under a 
unity of pressure, naturally depends upon the constitution of the 
cloud of the wine; but, everything being equal, it is towards bag 
filters that we must look to obtain the best yields, and having a 
surface that can be varied at will. This surface must be as large as 
possible in the difficult cases of wines charged with various matters, 
such as dextrin and pectic bodies. Admitting this, the question 
only turns upon the formation of the filter. Several years 1 
experience has shown us that a formation superior to any in use can 
he obtained with infusorial earth.* This substance is made up of 
the siliceous skeletons of extinct diatoms—a somewhat low order of 
vegetable, and can form a felt-like coating, that will gather, not only 
the most minute bodies in suspension in the wine, but also matter 
in pseudo solution, such as partially coagulated albuminous and 
mucilaginous matters. By the proper use of this earth a filter 
analagous to porous pipeclay can be obtained. In 1898 we made use 
of the properties of infusorial earth for laboratory work, and in 1902 
applied the same properties to the filtration of white wines on a large 
scale. Many wines of the French vintage of 1901, made from 
defective grapes, contained dextrin and many microbes that were a 
danger to the proper conservation of the wine. A filtration freeing 
the wine from both these viscous matters was evidently the proper 
remedy. It was in these very difficult cases that we were able to 
appreciate all the advantages of the use of infusorial ■earth. 
With new filter bags it was only necessary to coat them with 50 
grains of earth to the square yard to obtain a very satisfactory 
clearing of the wine. No other substance was necessaiy to make 
this coating. A quantity of the powder was mixed with the wine like 
ordinary finings and passed through the filter. This cannot be don© 

{*Note. —Obtainable in Melbourne at about £15 per ton—Translator.) 
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with all wines, because the adherence of the powder to the bags 
would be insufficient, and it would take too long unless the quantity 
used were greatly increased. In spite of this increase there would 
be a danger of the irregularities in the working of the filter through 
any change of the pressure breaking the coating on the bags. 

In practice it will generally be found necessary to add a small 
quantity of ordinary gelatine as a support to form a coating with the 
infusorial earth. 

This process is also admirably adapted for the use of red wines, 
and then the formation of the filter, especially with young wines, 
requires the addition of less finings, because of the colouring matter 
which is deposited upon the coating of the filter taking the place of 
the finings as a support to the infusorial earth. Finally the use of 
infusorial earth is worthy of greater attention than it has received up 
till now, as it has properties that will render important services in the 
clarification of fermented liquors in general, and -white wines in 
particular. 

Filtration is at present much used by merchants but less by growers 
who as a rule prefer fining. The latter treatment is more simple and 
requires no special apparatus, but the preference for it in most cases 
is not rational, more especially for white wines. Thus a wine full of 
germs of disease can be more easily saved from the influence of these 
microbes by a good filtration, which in proportion to fining leaves an 
infinitely smaller number of germs in the wine. From this point of 
view ordinary filtration cannot be compared with pasteurisation. 
Filtration has some advantages over fining in the case of wines we 
have reason to be afraid to knock about, or injure their bouquet, body 
or colour. Filtration has these defects in lesser degree than finings, 
as it is only the wine forming the coating that suffers each time that 
it is necessary to form the filter. Including this with the wine re¬ 
maining in the filter at the end of the operation which constitutes the 
lees of the clarified wine, the proportion of loss is smaller than of the 
lees in fining. 

The difference in loss of wine can be looked upon as an immediate 
pecuniary benefit in favour of the filter, which has also a large 
advantage from the point of view of labour expenses. In this let it 
be well understood that we speak of filtration under the best con¬ 
ditions, not in contact with the air , and with all the cleanliness such 
operations require. It unfortunately happens that sufficient attention 
is not paid to these conditions, and the wine suffers, and it is a 
difficulty in complying with these conditions that makes filtration less 
common than it should be. Lastly, filtration should always take the 
place of fining white wines to be matured in bottle, which rarely can 
he pasteurised in bottle without becoming cloudy. 

A. white wine, sufficiently aged, in wood, and naturally clear, 
when filtered before bottling, so as to obtain a maximum of limpidity, 
should preserve that limpidity for years. It is this system that is 
practised with the most minute care with the high-priced wines of the 
Gironde, so as to preserve their well-known crystalline appearance. 
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DESCRIPTION OF APPLE (GRAVENSTEIN). 

By Jas. Lang. 


This apple originated at Gravenstein, in Holstein, Germany, and 
is considered one of the best early dessert apples in cultivation. 
Fruit* medium size, about three inches wide at the base, and about 
two and a half inches high, stalk short, inserted in a wide deep cavity* 
lined with russet. Eye large and open, set in a deep irregular, angular 
basin. Skin greenish yellow at first, but afterwards becoming a 
bright yellow as it ripens, striped and splashed with bright red, a very 
handsome and beautiful apple. Flesh white, crisp and very juicy, 
with a rich aromatic flavour. Tree a strong grower, forming a large 
spreading head, young wood a light olive brown. A peculiarity of 
this tree is the bossed and u?ieven appearance of the trunk and main 
branches, many of the branches having a twisted and gnarled 
appearance. 

This valuable apple ripens from the end of January till the 
beginning of March, the fruit has the bad habit of falling from the tree 
before it is well coloured, but if a good layer of straw is placed under 
the tree it will save the fruit from bruising, and if allowed to remain 
for a day or two in the shade of the tree will become a beautiful 
waxy yellow. On no account let it lie exposed to the sun, as it soon 
gets scorched. This variety is sometimes badly affected with the scab. 
(Fusicladium dentriticum ). 
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TIE ORCHARD. 

By Jas> Lang . 

The fruit crops this season have not set so well as expected, the 
trees bloomed well, hut boisterous weather at the time of blooming 
interfered with the setting of the fruit, stone fruits especially. Cherries 
are only a moderate crop, while apricots are very light indeed over all 
parts of the State; plums and pears are only moderate, while apples 
on the whole Will be an average crop, Jonathans especially having set 
Well. However, prices may be more remunerative than last year, and! 
so ensure a better return to the grower. 

The weather prospects at present point to a dry summer, in striking 
contrast to the last, which was an abnormally wet one. Keep the 
orchard clear of weeds, and the surface loose by scarifying, tints 
conserving the moisture in the soil. Where orchards are irrigated stir 
the soil well after each watering, this prevents the caking and drying 
up of the surface. Attend also to the titinning out of superfluous shoots 
on young trees, but do not top the main shoots, as it is now too late in 
the season to do so, grafts also should be looked after, and staked to 
prevent blowing out by the wind. Where it is intended to propagate 
trees by budding, February is the best month for the purpose. 

Spraying for the Codlin moth will also have to be continued. A 
spraying early in January, one in February, and one in March will 
effectually check the ravages of the second brood of moths, bandages 
also should be looked over at intervals of ten to fourteen days, and 
the grubs destroyed. 

Citrus fruits should not be allowed to suffer through want of 
water during the summer. A good watering should be given, two or 
three times during the dry season. 

Picking and marketing the fruit will now occupy a great deal of 
time, anil where consignments are made to interstate markets see that 
the fruit is properly graded and packed, and free from disease, other¬ 
wise it is apt to be condemned. 

Export of Apples. 

In view of the large crop of apples in the State a large quantity 
will require to be exported, and where apples are carefully selected 
and properly packed and graded the returns are sure to be remunera¬ 
tive. The heavy losses made by many shippers last year was due to 
sending unsuitable-varieties badly packed arid graded. It cannot be 
too often impressed- on shippers the necessity of shipping' the 1 
export varieties only, properly packed arid graded, When tliis is ddrie 
a profitable returri can ail way sb b A riel i e d up o li i The best 1 varieties 
export ■ are—Cleopatra, MunroeV Favourite, Jonathan; BtimeiowV 
Seedling/. ’Rome- Beaiity, NeWtbwri' Pippin, Esbpus- Spifczbriburgf^ 
Stunner Pippin. Varieties such' 1 as Reiiiette du Cariada, Winter 
Majetin, Prince Bismarck, John Toon, arid apples of that class' should 1 
not be sent, as it will only result in loss to the shipper, no matter in 
what'condition the fruit arrives in London. 
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SUMMER PRUNING. 

By (7. B. Luffmann . 

Fruit trees of all kinds yield the best average crops where their 
branches are thinned, stopped, or otherwise dealt with from year to 
year. Any cutting done whilst the head is leafless, or making no 
visible movement tends to strengthen the tree, by reason of the same 
amount of root action as formerly expending its energy on a smaller 
number of branches. Further, new buds are possessed of greater 
energy than old ones, hence where sap forces their development clean 
and direct channels are made for the passage of sap. 

The amount of sap circulating in spring and summer, its character 
and distribution, as seen by the even or uneven growth of leaves and 
new wood determines how far a tree may be thinned and stopped. ’ 

in every orchard of size, trees of various form, age and condition 
exist, and no uniform way of pruning at any season may be adopted. 
Nor should pruning be carried out during one particular month, but 
always according to the year, and the individual capacity and 
demands of each tree. Irrespective of species or variety, where 
branches are far apart, little or no thinning of the leaves and young 
wood is necessary in summer, as over exposure tends to burn both 
foliage and bark, devitalise the sap, dwarf and injure the 
quality of the fruit, and shorten the profitable life of the tree. 
Summer pruning is therefore most beneficial when carried out on 
strong trees, which have their main and secondary branches exces¬ 
sively crowded, and which provide insufficient light and air in 
motion to secure proper leaf development, and ripening of the leaf- 
yielding wood. 

Wherever trees of any kind are old and hard of bark, growing in 
exposed and hungry soils, or stagnant from any other cause, their 
leaves should not be reduced in number during the summer season. 
Summer pruning is helpful and most necessary to the young and the 
strong, since in the strong it takes away such surplus growth as would 
interfere with the desired form, and encourages growth to till up parts 
which might otherwise remain bare and profitless. 

It is possible to prune trees in winter only, and secure an even 
distribution of foliage and fruit, but it is invariably much more, 
economical and sure to prune at both seasons, since the tree can be 
kept under control more by frequent than infrequent handling. 
Further, summer pruning prevents labour of hand, and waste of 
energy on the part of the tree, whilst winter work invariably increases , 
labour of hand, and adds to the unfrui(fulness of the tree, that is, if 
not supported by summer work. 

Summer work on trees may be carried out from the time leaves 
push out until they show signs of maturity in early autumn. 
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Between these periods all the new wood of the year will be made. 
Fruit is borne on new or comparatively new wood only, and the size, 
chemical nature and general health of the leaf determines the nature 
of the bud it will furnish. To keep trees growing new leaves must 
be constantly unfolding, as wood does not extend after a leaf reaches 
maturity, so that where we desire to extend the size and vigour of 
young trees, they should not, as they would, be checked by summer 
pruning. Only in early spring and summer is it necessary to deal with 
young trees—rubbing off' any buds which unfold in bad positions, as on 
the stem, or below where the main branches are desired, and a little 
later taking out the point of any extra stray shoot, so as to ensure an 
equal growth to its neighbours. 

To persistently pinch and stop young trees in summer shows 
complete ignorance of their wants, and must ever prove a misfortune 
to their owners. 

The more leaves a plant can make and maintain the more it will 
grow, and growth is all that is desired of the young and undeveloped 
tree. In a general way trees require hard winter pruning, and a little 
spring and early summer work in the way of thinning and stopping 
up to their third year. After this, if decidedly strong, they will 
require less cutting in winter, and this chiefly in the direction of 
spacing the branches to provide for the lighter fruit yielding wood, 
and in spring and early summer such thinning as will provide space 
and full development of the requisite light wood. On the other hand 
where a tree is weak, little or no spring or summer work is done, since 
every leaf is wanted to help on the circulation of the sap, without 
which the tree cannot survive long. 

As trees come near to the bearing size they demand more careful 
and frequent treatment in summer. An even crop of well formed, 
perfectly healthy, and well ripened leaves is required of all trees 
before they can yield even and good quality crops of fruit. 

To get the best average results summer pruning should be practised 
at three periods. In spring and early summer to sweep away any 
excessive buds or shoots, which would, if allowed to stand, choke the 
desired leaves and the buds expected of them. Later on—in December 
or January—according to season, region, and vigour of tree, more 
thinning will be beneficial, and also the stopping of stray shoots, or in 
the case of the apple converting shoots into spurs, since this check 
during the hottest period of the year, invariably suspends the circula¬ 
tion of the sap, changes it chemically, puts additional pressure on the 
light wood, which has been left, and thereby forces a weak new 
growth, which more ripe in nature than the earlier growth, forms 
flower buds where dormant or active wood buds would otherwise 
appear. 

Where spurs are made, a leaf or two must always remain at their 
ends, otherwise they will die through the sap having no power of 
rising to a leafless and budless point. 
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Towards autumn, normally in March and April, healthy bearing 
trees make more growth, which if allowed to stand, overwhelms the 
leaves and buds made earlier in the year. 

Late summer growth should therefore be removed outright from all 
mature trees, for it works injury in many ways. In the first place 
the main crop of leaves must have room to ripen themselves, and the 
wood whence they spring. Next, the late growth if allowed to stand 
adulterates and weakens the sap, so that flower buds are less liable to 
come perfect and develop fruit, and further, the action of the root is 
disturbed to the extent that it has less power of supplying the class 
of sap to which fruit looks for sustenance and support. 

Many points in connection with summer pruning are not stated 
here, but enough has been said to indicate the principles involved, and 
to afford an approximate guide to those who have any natural capacity 
for doing the work. 
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GARDEN NOTES. 


By J, Gronin . 


Flower Garden, 

During January and February the most important work in 
gardens, particularly those in dry districts, is watering and frequently 
stirring the surface, to prevent evaporation, and maintain as low a 
temperature as possible in the soil. A thorough soaking of water 
should be applied, and as soon as the surface soil is dry it should be 
broken up by the hoe or cultivator. 

Where water is scarce the ground should be mulched with stable 
litter containing plenty of straw, which is one of the worst conductors 
of heat. In the warmer and drier districts, the first consideration 
should undoubtedly be to keep the soil cool and moist, however 
unsightly the means to do so may be for the time being. This 
unsightliness may be greatly modified by scattering soil enough to 
cover the mulch of straw litter, weeds, dr whatever material is avail¬ 
able, and also prevents the mulch being dispersed by the wind. 

Light waterings should not be applied overhead on hot sunny 
days. 

A smooth, even, well-pulverised surface, is a necessity in the 
summer cultivation of garden land generally, preventing the formation 
of capillary tubes in the surface soil, and the ensuing loss of moisture. 

Temporary rough shelter should be erected over plants that suffer 
from the direct rays of the sun. This applies particularly in the 
case of young plants that have been raised in frames, etc., and where 
plants have not made sufficient growth to shelter the stem and soil 
near it. In a garden at East Burwood, some fine plants of Daphne 
Indica rubra are grown that are so shaded during the summer months. 
Before the shelter (which consists of a few light boughs or tea tree, 
fastened on a rough frame slightly larger than the plant's) was provided 
they failed to grow satisfactorily, but are now fine specimens, 
flowering splendidly in season. There are many desirable plants' 
that fail to 4 thrive in some districts, owing to need of some such 
shelter that can easily be provided " and’ removed wK^n i| 1^ n<q s 
longer required, .. * ’ " *' "" ' " ; 

b§ seGgjrely, tae<jt to, stake* as, they gxpm^ 
WoQW, V©. W lateral, growite mg&fi be 
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as soon as they appear, leaving only the few shoots (from three to six) 
that were selected from the first break in .November to form the 
plant. Most chrysanthemums break into lateral growth four times 
during the season, owing to a flower bud forming in the point of each 
shoot. After the plant is formed,only the leading growth bud should 
be allowed to remain to continue the growth of the shoot. During 
February the third break into side growth occurs, and instead of 
allowing the growth shoot to continue, all growth shoots should he 
removed, leaving the flower hud only, which is rounded, and 
occupies the centre of the point of the shoot. This is known as the 
crown bud and produces the finest bloom in almost all 
chrysanthemums. Care should be taken to remove the lateral growths 
as soon as they appear, with a sharp pointed knife, and not to 
damage the flower bud. Begin at the top of the shoot, so that if the 
flower bud is injured another shoot may he allowed to grow, which, 
when matured, will only produce flower buds. These should he 
thinned, leaving only the central one in the point of the shoot, which 
is known as the terminal bud, and which, in some varieties, produces 
the best flower, being higher colored and not so full as those from 
the crown bud. After the buds are grown as large as a pea, liquid 
manure should be applied to achieve the best possible results. Cow 
or horse manure liquid, with, occasionally, a solution of sulphate of 
ammonia at rate of i oz. to 4 gallons of water, is the feeding generally 
used by successful exhibitors ; which feeding should cease as soon 
as the blooms are half developed. If these suggestions are carried 
out, and a few plants are grown naturally near by, it must bring 
conviction to the grower that there is a deal in intense culture, and 
the principle will probably be applied more generally than at present. 


Dahlias should be securely staked, and the growths tied up as they 
develop, thinning and regulating the shoots to prevent crowding. If 
fine flowers are desired the buds should be thinned also, and liquid 
manure applied as recommended for chrysanthemums, together with 
a liberal supply of water. Should red spider attack the plants, 
the symptom of which attack is a change of color in the foliage 
as if it was scorched, the plants should be thoroughly and frequently 
hosed or sprayed with water, specially on the under parts of the 
foliage. 

After carnations have finished blooming, the old flower shoots 
should be removed, and the plants layered. This is an easy and certain 
method of propagation, whereby'strong plants will he available for 
autumn planting, that will bloom freely the following spring. 
Carnations should be replaced every second year, in fact, some 
varieties such as “H. Plumridge,” the best dark crimson tree 
carnation, are replaced each season by many florists. The “ tree n or 
“ perpetual ” section are by far the more popular and useful than the 
spring blooming kinds, flowering throughout winter when bloom 
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is specially valuable. The blooming period may be extended by 
cutting some of the plants back in the summer. 

Roses should be thinned, any weak shoots in the middle of the 
plants being removed, and shoots that have flowered shortened back 
to a good bud. A good watering about the end of February will 
start the plants into strong growth, and ensure a good autumn 
flowering. Many of the finest Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses are seen at 
their t^t in autumn. 

Ground should be prepared for planting daffodils and other 
winter and spring blooming bulbs and conns. The soil should be 
deeply worked, , and some well-rotted manure mixed through the 
lower portion. 

A batch of gladioli may be planted in January for autumn bloom¬ 
ing. These will not come into flower until the hot winds are over, 
and are very effective. 

Among the finest autumn flowering bulbous plants are the improved 
types of Amaryllis belladouna y of which bland a , magnified and major 
are probably the best. 

Brimsvigia mult iff ora and Josephinm are magnificent in bloom, 
and are closely allied to the Amaryllis. 

Lycoris aurea (golden yellow) and radiatu (crimson) are specially 
beautiful, as are several Nerines. 

Other bulbous plants that may be planted about end of February 
are Ixia, Lachenalia } Watsonia, and Tulipa. Watsonia Alba is the 
best of the genus. Tulipa Greigi is the finest tulip grown here. 

Ranunculus and Anemone roots may be planted in February. 

Seeds of pansy may be sown in boxes in January. They must be 
well shaded and watered, and if planted out in March will bloom 
early and continuously during winter. 

Iceland poppy may be sown, and treated as the pansy. There are* 
several shades of color in these poppies, and they are splendid for 
table decoration. 


Kitchen Garden. 

Unless water is plentiful it is a very difficult matter to keep up"a 
vegetable supply at this season. Frequent hoeing will save a deal of 
watering, and keep plants growing till rain comes. 

As soon as crops of peas, etc., are gathered, the ground should be 
deeply worked and manured for the reception of other crops. 

Cabbage and cauliflower plants may be set out, giving sufficient 
water to “ settle” the soil round the young plants. “ Early Eclipse” 
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is the cauliflower grown by most of the market gardeners near Mel¬ 
bourne. “ Late Eclipse ” is the latest planted, and some growers 
have an intermediate variety, a cross between the early and late. 

Where the caterpillar of the cabbage moth is troublesome, the* 
plants should be sprayed with Paris Green 1 oz., new lime 1 lb., HO 
gallons water. 

Sowings of cabbage and cauliflower seed’s may be made for 
succession. 

Plantings may be made of early potatoes during .January, for an 
autumn crop. 
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MODERN BEE FARMING IN VICTORIA. 

By R. Beuhne. 

President , Victorian Apiarists' Association, 


Modern bee-farming 1 has now become an established and profitable 
industry, and one which is capable of considerable expansion, as soon 
as its importance is fully recognised, and the same encouragement and 
consideration extended to it, which it has long since received in other 
parts ot the world. 

Beekeeping in Victoria, is carried on under different conditions to 
those existing in most other countries. In Europe, and to a great 
extent also in America, the principal supply of nectar comes from 
ground flora, on meadows, road sides, fields and woods. In Australia 
we depend almost exclusively on our eucalypts and a few other native 
trees and shrubs. Owing to our hob summers, which prevent the 
secretion of nectar in soft herbaceous plants, and our system of closely 
feeding down the pastures, honey from other than native flora is only 
obtained in a few favoured localities, and the quantity is insignificant. 
It follows therefore that with the opening up of country to settlement 
the natural honey resources are to a large extent destroyed. It is the 
natural and inevitable result, and no claim can be made on behalf of 
apiculture to have the whole of the country kept in its natural 
primitive state. 

Every country, however, must have forests to maintain its supply 
of timber, to protect the sources of its water supplies, and to influence 
its climate. If the forests of Victoria are kept intact to an extent 
sufficient for the above purposes they will afford ample scope for 
apicultural enterprise, and a great expansion of the industry which 
is now retarded by the uncertainty of permanence of forest and other 
reservations. 

As this drawback is now about to be removed by a proper classifi¬ 
cation and delimitation of forests, a description of a modern bee farm 
should be of interest to those about to embark in apiculture. 

Plate I, shows an apiary of 200 colonies of bees on the borders of 
a forest reserve, consisting of yellow, grey and red box, stringy bark 
bastard box and some red and white gum, with an undergrowth of 
mimosa scrub. Plate II. shows an out apiary of 100 colonies Ideated 
five miles in ati air line from the apiary shown in Pl&te I., arid worked 
in. connection with it. The intervening country is in its state of 
nature, and being poor stony soil, producing trees of a rather stunted 
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growth, it cannot be considered first class bee country. Owing, 
however, to having a variety of euealypts the crops of honey, though 
moderate, are fairly regular. ' 

The selection of a suitable locality is essential to successful bee¬ 
keeping. In deciding what is a suitable locality it should be borne in 
mind that quantity of pasture for bees is of less importance than the 
right varieties of the euealypts growing in the district Some of the 
most heavily timbered country in Victoria is almost useless lor bee¬ 
keeping purposes, producing but little honey, and that of very inferior 
quality. Generally speaking districts with a rainfall of over 
30 inches are unsuitable, the larger the annual rainfall the darker and 
stronger is the honey produced, while some of the lightest and 
mildest is gathered from the euealypts of the add north-western 
districts. The districts north of the Dividing Range, with the 
exception of a few localities, with a high altitude, and a heavy 
rainfall, are much belter adapted to beekeeping than the country 
south of the Divide, provided of course that sufficient timber is left. 

Before deciding upon a locality, the intending beefarmer, if 
proposing to settle, should make sure that his principal bee pasture is 
on Crown lands,and that it is likely to be permanent. If possible be 
should avoid the vicinity of orchards or vineyards. The spraying of 
fruit trees with various poisonous compounds is occasionally very 
destructive of bee life, while the bloom of fruit trees is of very little 
account for the gathering of nectar. 

Having decided upon the district, the spot upon which to establish 
the apiary should be selected with due regard to its suitability for the 
bees, and convenience of working the apiary. An even, gently 
sloping surface, of gravelly or saiu.y soil, preferably sheltered on the 
south side, will be found the most suitable. The honeyhouse should 
be placed at the lower end of the slope, and the hives arranged in 
such a way that a good general view is obtained of the apiary from 
the windows and door, and the shifting of heavy honeycombs is down 
hill from the hives to the extractor. 

It is not advisable to stand hives underneath evergreen trees such 
as euealypts and pines, for although it is desirable to have them 
shaded in midsuiunu-r, it is not necessary when hives and covers are 
properly constructed. It is, however, important that they should 
have as much sunshine as possible during winter and early spring, 
If placed under deciduous trees the hives will have both sunshine in 
winter and shade in summer, otherwise they are better in the open. 

In laying out the apiary it is better to give a little more space 
between the groups of hives than is usually done, for although this 
will entail slightly more walking in working the apiary, there is 
less annoyance from stinging, Jess mixing of swarms and loss of 
queens, and greater immunity from infection when diseases break 
out. Perfectly even and uniform rows of hives should be avoided. 




II. OUT APIARY OF 100 COLONIES. 
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Notwithstanding the generally accepted idea that every bee finds its 
own hive, a good deal of straying from one hive to another takes 
place at all times, but much more when hives stand close together or 
in even straight rows without intervening landmarks, and the loss of 
young queens returning from their mating flight is then considerable. 
The grouping of hives in twos, threes and fours alternately, with 
each entrance facing a different point of the compass in a group, will 
give a greater variation in appearance, less mixing of bees, and more 
elbow room to the operator than the same number of colonies evenly 
distributed over the same area. In Plate I. the groups of hives are 
18 feet apart. In Plate II. the hives are inconveniently crowded, 
.owing to want of sufficient space, and the formation of the ground, 
which was the only spot available for a temporary sit©. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 

A New Tuber. 

According to the Journal of the Board of Agriculture, a plant that 
may possibly prove to be of some economic importance has been 
under experimental cultivation in France during the past three years. 
It was introduced from Uruguay by M. Heckel, Director of the 
Colonial Institute at Marseilles, and is a tuber producing plant 
fSolanum commersoniij closely allied to the potato. 

The tubers, of which the yield is very prolific, originally possessed 
a bitter flavour, but by cultivation and selection this is being much 
reduced and, it is expected, will finally disappear. When once 
established the plant becomes permanent, reproducing itself by its 
roots and requiring but little care or cultivation. Stock are very 
fond of the tubers especially when cooked. The plant apparently 
succeeds best in wet soils. In addition to the large yield of the 
starchy tubers, of which a small experimental plot gave a yield 
equivalent to 40 tons per acre, the flowers yield a perfume resembling 
jasmine. The fruit also is characterised by the possession of the 
same odour. This has been successfully extracted. Several vari¬ 
ations have already been noted in the cultivated specimens, and 
further intelligence will be awaited with interest. 


Special Products Showroom. 

The office of the Special Products’ Expert has been removed to 
another part of the Cool Stores, and now occupies commodious apart¬ 
ments at the corner of Spencer and Flinders Streets. Here farmers 
and farmers’ wives, their sons and daughters, and anyone interested 
in any of the special products for which our soil and climate are well 
adapted, will be heartily welcomed. Reliable information will be 
cheerfully given by Mr, J. Knight and his staff on fruit packing, 
fruit preserving, cider making, and the growth of fibre, perfume, 
and other economic plants. 

The ground floor is devoted to machinery, such as that required for 
treating flax and manufacturing cider. Arrangements have been made 
for giving practical demonstrations in these particular industries. 

On the first floor each branch of the Department is represented by 
an interesting and instructive exhibit, the timber trophy of the 
Forestry branch being a striking feature. 

Provision has also been made so that lecturettes on Jfruit 
preserving, poultry dressing, etc., may be given from time to time. 
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Instructions to Butter Makers. 

The following circular letters have been distributed by the 
Government Dairy Expert since the last issue of the Journal :—- - 

WATER IN EXPORT BUTTER. 

At this season of the year I beg to again bring under the notice of all butter 
makers and exporters of butter the subjoined British regulations in respect to Water in 
Butter, and at the same time to state that any Victorian Butter found to contain more 
than 16 per cent, moisture, prior to shipment, will not be stamped with the Government 
Brand or shipped by the Department of Agriculture. 

R. CROWE, 

Dairy Expert „ 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE RULES. 

Sale of Butter Regulations 1902. 

The Board of Agriculture, in exercise of the powers conferred on them by 
Section 4 of the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1899, do hereby make the following 
Regulations:— 

1. Where the proportion of water in a sample of Butter exceeds 16 per cent., 

it shall be presumed for the purposes of the Sale of Food and Drugs 
Acts, 1875-1899. until the contrary is proved, that the Butter is not 
genuine by reason of the excessive amount of water therein. 

2. These Regulations extend to Great Britain. 

3. These Regulations shall come into operation on the 15th day of May, 1902 

4. These Regulations may be cited as the Sale of Butter Regulations, 1902. 

IN Witness whereof the Board of Agriculture have hereunto set their Official Seal 

this 22nd day of April, 1902. 

T. H. ELLIOTT, 

Secretary 


BORIC ACID IN EXPORT BUTTER. 

The attention of all butter makers and exporters of butter is specially directed to 
the Sale of Butter Regulations, 1902, made under Section 4 of the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Act, 1899, which limits the Boric Acid contents of Butter to 0 5 per cent. 

The Imperial Local Government Board’s Annual Report for 1903-1904 indicates 
that 33 Butters were condemned on account of the presence of an excess of 
preservative. 

In order that Victorian Butter shall not figure amongst the list of condemned, the 
Department is not branding nor shipping any butter found on analysis prior to 
shipment to contain over 0*5 per cent. Boric Acid. 

Many preservatives now on the market are pure Boric Acid, and this fact should 
be remembered when the quantity to be added is estimated. , 

R. CROWE, 

Dairy Expert, 


■ lit future each volume of* the Journal will consist of six 
; numtoersj vix. :~Jasnuary 8 March, May, July, September 
November. ' ■*.. /,v ''. # • 
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RAINFALL IN VICTORIA. 

Months of October and November, 1904. 


By P. Baracchi. 
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SUBDI VISIONAL AREAS OF THE STATE. OF VICTORIA REPRESENTING TYPICAL 
DISTRIBUTION OF RAINFALL. 

A. North-west—Mallee country, including the counties of Millewa, Taila, Weeah, and 

Karkarooc. * 

B. Central West—Including the counties of Lowan and Borung. 

G. Western Districts—Including the counties of Follett, Dundas, western half of 

Ripon and Hampden. 

I>. South-western Districts and West Coast—Including the counties of Normanby, 
Villiers, Heytesbury, and Polwarth. 

K. Northern Country—Including the counties of Tatchera and Gunbower, and the 
northern half of Kara Kara, Gladstone, and Bendigo, and the north-west 
portions of Rodney and Moira. 

F. Northern Country—Including the greater part of the county of Moira, the north¬ 
eastern quarter of the county of Rodney, and the extreme north-west of 
the county of Bogong. 

Fh Central North—Including the county of Anglesey, the west and northern parts of 
the county of Delatite, the extreme south of the county of Moira, and the 
south-east quarter of Rodney. 

F2. Upper Murray—Districts from Wodonga to Towong. 

G Central Districts North of Dividing Ranges—Including counties of Talbot and 
Dalhousie, southern half of the counties of Kara Kara, Gladstone, and 
Bendigo, and the south-west quarter of the county of Rodney. 

H. Central Highlands and Ranges from Ararat to Kilmore 

I. * South Central Districts on the west and north side of Port Phillip Bay—Includ¬ 

ing the counties of Grant, Grenville, and Bourke, and the eastern parts oI 
, the counties of Hampden and Ripon. 

'll. South Central Districts east of Port Phillip Bay, &c.—Including the counties of 
Mornington and Evelyn. 

K. Regions of Heaviest Rainfall—Including all the mountainous Eastern Districts, 

and South Gippsland. 

L. South-eastern Districts—Gippsland, and counties on the New South XVales Border, 

M. ' Extreme East Coast, ■ ■ 
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STATISTICS. 

Perishable and Frozen Produce- 

EXPORTS DURING THE MONTHS OF OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 
1904 AND 1903 RESPECTIVELY. 


Description of Produce, 

October. 

November, 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

im 

Butter ,. 

.. lbs. 

4,490,544 

2,424,340 

8.840.916 

6,100 400 

Cheese .. 

., lbs. 

123,240 

86,432 

123 360 

101,040 

Milk and Cream ,. 

.. cases 

1,116 

508 

845 

809 

Ham and Bacon .» 

lbs. 

125,280 

69.440 

173.360 

81,600 

Poultry.. 

.. head 

3,090 

3,750 

4.368 

7.186 

Eggs .. 

.. doz. 

9,252 

4,200 

2,352 

3,400 

Rabbits and Hares 

.. pairs 

153,804 

55,404 

19,104 

49,920 

Mutton and Lamb 

.. carcases 

43,445 

9,855 

122,331 

44,561 

Beef 

,. quarters 

62 

236 

50 

365 

Veal 

.. carcases 

3,044 

310 

3,037 

649 

Pork 

• • «i 

100 

556 

84 

74 

Fruit ,, 

.. cases 

2,194 

2.156 

5,864 

2.838 

Fruit Pulp 

• • M 

1,174 1 

5,430 

444 j 

4,209 


DELIVERIES FROM THE GOVERNMENT COOL STORES DURING 
OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1904 AND 1903 RESPECTIVELY. 


Description of Produce. 

October. 

November. 

1904, 

3903. 

1904. 

1903. 

Butter.. 

«. lbs. 

3,936.688 

1,796.200 

6,796,440 

4,725,440 

Milk and Cream .. 

,. cases 

854 

530 

693 

821 

Cheese 

.« lbs. 

19,588 

— 

348 

— 

Poultry 

«• head 

748 

257 

1,893 

682 

Game .. 

.. „ 

— 

— 

— 

182 

Eggs .. 

.. dozen 

1,000 

— 

625 

— 

Rabbits and Hares 

.. pairs 

37,818 

41,248 

5,654 

39.944 

Mutton and Lamb 

.. carcases 

23,522 

5,696 

76,461 

8,880 

Veal .. 

.. carcases 

10 

201 

39 

— 

Pork .. 


22 

11 

86 

27 

Beef 

.. quarters 

1 

69 

8 

34 

Fruit .. 

.. cases 

291 

- 70 

180 

*—. 

Sundries 

.. lbs. 

6,906 ! 

7*450 

27,311 

5,867 


R. CROWE. 
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ARRIVALS IN MELBOURNE OF BUTTER and Better ex Cream in Tons 
net, from the different districts of the State for the last 13 months, as compared 
with the previous corresponding months. 


Months. 

Total. 

1903 1902 

North- 

Eastern. 

1903 1902 

Northern. 

■ 

1903 1902 

Gippsland. 

1903 1902 

Western and 
S. Western. 

1903 1902 

November 

2750 

2049 

622 

430 

201 

94 

943 

787 

984 

738 

December 

2756 

1995 

528 

358 

194 

83 

1026 

860 

1008 

694 


1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

3904. 

3903. 

January.. 

2220 

1885 

403 

* 862 

150 

66 

917 

870* 

750 

686* 

February 

2047 

1383$ 

407 

90* 

3 70 

51* 

844 

814 

626 

4274 

March .. 

2033 

1371 

316 

112 

356 

27 

938 

740J 

623 

49 n 

April ,. . 

1167 

9 SO* 

155 

140 

77 

14* 

580 

443 

354 

BIB 

May 

930 

794 

139 

187 

29 

14 

460 

354 

315 

209 

June 

596 

595$ 

305* 

116 

29 i 

13* 

*239 

213 

222 

251 

July . 

527* 

563$ 

111 

108 

53 

36* 

134* 

179 

229 

260 

August 

1083* 

641 

300 

163 

152*1 

S3 

170* 

122 

i 440* 

323 

September 

1894* 

1286 

509 

323* 

272 

67* 

427* 

217 

1 386 

1 360 

October.. 

2954 

2122 

732 

439 

392 i 

374 

807 

697 

1023 

i 812 

November 

4079 

2750 

926$ 

622 

1 480,; 

; ! 

201 

1357 

i 

943 

1315* 

, 

984 

. 


R. CROWE. 


Fruit and Plants. 


EXPORTS to Australian States and New Zealand only, Inspected 
__during October and November, 1904. 



Cases or Packages Inspected. 

Certificates Given. 


October. 

November. 

October. 

November. 

Apples .. 

67 

37 

22 

12 

Apricots.. 

— 

12 


2 

Bananas. * 

492 

502 

98 

85 

Cherries.. 

— 

703 


61 

Cucumbers 

72 

102 

28 

B6 

Gooseberries 

_ 

160 


26 

Lemons .. 

387 

965 

63 

77 . 

Loquats .. 

14 

5 

7 

5 

Mixed Fruits 

2 

35 

X 

5 

Oranges .. 

1,180 

682 

94 

85 

Passion Fruit 

50 

38 

32 

17 

Peaches 

_ 

4 


1 

Pineapples 

140 

204 

59 

56 

Plums .. ' .. 

— 

26 


17 

Tomatoes 

63 

59 

23 

17 

Total Cases, Fruit . * 

2,467 

3,534 

427 

502 

Bulbs 

_ 

2 


2 

Plants .. 

16 

5 

9 

5 

Totals 

2,483 

3,541 

, 

. 436 

509 


J. G. TURNER, 

For C, French. 
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CLOSER SETTLEMENT STUDIES. 

I.—THE IRRIGATED DAIRY EARM. 

By T. Cherry , M.D., M.S., Acting Director of Agriculture. 

The method by which the small dairy farm may be made the corner 
stone of a successful system of closer settlement is a matter that calls for 
careful consideration at the present time. If a man is to obtain a good 
living from less than 100 acres of land, it is quite certain that a new 
problem has to be faced by the farmers of Victoria. The old system of 
working farms of 320 acres and upwards, chiefly by grazing, supplemented 
by a certain amount of cultivation of wheat or oats, will not apply to much 
smaller areas in face of the tendency of the market values of most kinds 
of produce to shrink when periods of ten or fifteen years are made the 
basis of comparison. Under these circumstances, it may be interesting to 
see what can be done with very small areas under modern systems of 
management. 

Flora Hill Dairy Farm. 

This farm, the property of Mr. J. Cumming, is less than 25 acres in 
extent. It is situated 1 mile south of the Bendigo railway station. On 
it there are kept 30 head of cattle, producing at the present time 60 gallons 
of milk a day. Two horses are always on the farm, sometimes three, and 
there are often a number of calves in addition. These results are so ex¬ 
traordinary that one would expect that there is something novel either 
about the land or the method of working the farm, but this does not happen 
to be the case. The land is the ordinary mixture of clay, slate, and quartz 
to be found oh most of our gold-fields. Outside the fence of this farm it 
seems to be absolutely worthless from the agricultural point of view. The 
herd is far above the average, but the cows might easily be equalled in any 
of our dairying districts. The secret of Mr. Gumming 7 s success lies in 
the application of water and farm-yard manure in a region of nearly 
continuous sunshine. 

The Methods Adopted. 

The farm is divided into six paddocks, averaging a little more than 
4 acres each. One of these was formerly used as a slaughter-yard, so that 
in it there is an accumulation of organic matter from bygone years. But 
this one is not much more productive than the others, and all the paddocks , 
have been brought nearly to the same pitch of fertility, and another season’s 
work will place them all on the same level. The first operation undertaken 
is to break up the surface from four to six inches deep. This can only be 
done after heavy rain, or after the ground has been soaked from the reser¬ 
voir. A good team of horses and heavy plough are required to do the 
work. When the land has been turned up rough for several weeks, 

a , ' , ■ : ■„,, ■ V ; ' 
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especially in winter, the soil begins to mellow and become more crumbly. 
It then receives a heavy dressing of farm-yard manure, if possible at the 
rate of 40 tons to the acre, This is then ploughed under, and a crop taken 
off the paddock. After a crop of maize has been used for summer fodder 
the paddock is laid down with a mixture of clovers' and rye grass. The 
clovers are chiefly white and red, the latter predominating. At present four 
of the paddocks are laid down to the above mixture, the fifth will be broken 
up in the course of the next three months, and the sixth one is carrying a 
magnificent crop of maize. (Fig. 4.) This crop, which was sown broad¬ 
cast, on 15th October, varies in height from 7 to 10 feet, and by taking 
the average obtained by weighing 4 square yards of the be,st part of it, 
and an equal area of the worst, it was found to be yielding, on 21st 
January, at the rate of 40 tons to the acre. The little grazing paddocks 
carry the cattle for about a week in rotation, and each is then irrigated 
and allowed to rest for three or four weeks. 

The Management of the Manure, 

From English and American sources we know that an average cow 
produces at least 45 lbs. of solid and 15 lbs. of liquid excrement in the 
day. Valued at the present Melbourne quotations! for nitrogen, phos¬ 
phoric acid, and potash, this manure (if all the ingredients can be secured) 
is worth 1 os. per ton. By housing the cows every night in the year, except 
three months in the summer, about half-a-ton a night is secured from the 
30 cows. It is this 135 tons of manure which make all the difference 
between success and failure . The cows are stabled, fed, and milked in the 
same shed. The bedding used is wheaten straw. With a little extra care 
both cows and the byre are kept perfectly clean. It will be seen that the 
fertility is kept up by the oldest method known to mankind—a method, 
however, which seems to have been strangely forgotton by most Australian 
farmers. Mr. Cumming also secures a small amount of stable manure 
from the city. 

Irrigation Methods. 

Water for irrigation purposes is available from two sources-—Spencer’s 
dam (an old mining dam holding about one million gallons) and from the 
Huntly race, a branch of the Coliban water supply. The water is pur¬ 
chased from the race at the rate of id. per 1,000 gallons. For the five 
and a half months ending 19th January, 2,200,000 gallons have been used 
from the race, and Spencer’s dam has been half emptied. The total 
amount used is, therefore, less than 3! million gallons, or the equivalent 
of 7 inches of rain. There was a good rain in October, at the time the 
maize was 1 sown, but since that date the weather has been exceptionally 
dry. Yet this amount of water has been sufficient to keep the pastures in 
first class order, and to raise the crop of maize already described. Last 
season, when the rainfall at Bendigo for the six months, October, 1903, 
to March, 1904, amounted to 10 inches, the consumption of water from the 
Coliban race was less than one-fourth of the corresponding months this 
season. 

The method of applying the water is the simplest known. The far® is 
situated on the side of a hill, having an average slope of 1 in 20. Small 
channels about the size of a plough furrow are dug along the upper side 
of each paddock, and from these the water is led over the land at successive 
intervals of 30 or 40 feet. In a few cases similar channels have to be made 
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a little way down the slope of the hill, in order to lead the water past low- 
lying areas, and on to the more distant parts of the farm. Very little 
work has been done in order to grade or prepare the land for irrigation. 

It is evident that two questions have to be answered at this point— 
first, why do not certain parts? become waterlogged? and, secondly, why is 
so little water sufficient to do the work? I think the nature of the subsoil 
largely explains both. The slaty rock everywhere comes close to the 
surface, and the layers of the rock are standing nearly vertical. It follows, 
therefore, that as s'oon as the surface soil is saturated, the bulk of the 
water, so to speak, slides down hill over the surface of the rock, while a 
certain amount of it soaks deep into the rock between the layers of the 
rock. It is then safe from evaporation, but still available for the roots of 
the crops. The large additions of farmyard manure 'which have been 
made to the land all tend to increase the water-holding capacity of the 
soil. Decayed vegetable matter is the most effective agent known for ac¬ 
complishing this object. 

Results. 

Mr. Cumming sells practically the whole of the milk retail in Bendigo. 
The average quantity is 55 gallons a day. There is not an opening for 
many farms to be worked precisely on these lines in any one neighbourhood,* 
but there is no reason why one or two such farms should not be met with 
in proximity to every town of 2,000 inhabitants. On the other hand, the 
scope for farms of this kind in. connexion with the dairying industry is 
almost unlimited, and each would comfortably support a family. Averaging 
the milk at 48 gallons a day and the price at 4d. a gallon, the returns from 
cream alone will amount to ^292 a year. The skim milk forms the chief 
part of the feed for pigs, and it is a very low estimate to reckon the 
returns from pigs and calves at one-fourth that derived from the 
butter factory. This would bring the gross; returns up to ^365 a year. 
To work a farm in the way described will employ two men at least, and a 
team of two good horses will be required. The special circumstances of the 
Flora Hill Farm require special arrangements?. Three men are employed 
on it all the year round, and the retail price received for the milk is to a 
great extent discounted by a wages sheet amounting to ^300 a year. 

It is clear, therefore, that a small irrigated farm in a region of per¬ 
petual sunshine can be made to produce sufficient from the soil to keep a 
family in comfort. It appears also that the amount 4 of labour necessary 
to manage the cows’ and pigs can be supplied by an average, family with, 
say, an additional hand employed. But on poor land, even with an abund¬ 
ance of water, the chief factor in the success of the scheme is the farm¬ 
yard manure. Without it sunshine and water would lose much of their 
power. The question is not whether, when once established, can a dairy 
herd be maintained, but is it possible to make the land produce sufficient 
to build up the herd from the start? In other words, will it be safe to trust 
to chemical fertilizers alone? Admitting that much of the value of the 
farm manure is in its unique power of improving the tilth and the water- 
holding power of the soil, I think we may safely assert that the farm can 
be started by the use of fertilizers alone. Each' cow will consume (including 
waste), in a year the equivalent of about 20 tons of grass or.green fodder. 
This will remove from the soil approximately 80 lbs. of nitrogen, 30 of 
phosphoric acid, and 60 of potash. To supply the whole of this at present 
Melbourne quotations will cost ^4. Mr. Cumming 3 s dressing of 40 tons 
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of manure furnishes at least 320 lbs, nitrogen, 200 of phosphoric acid, and 
160 of potash. It will be seen that he supplies sufficient for four or five 
crops in one very heavy dressing. Fortunately, however, even in the poorer 
soils there are such immense quantities of plant food that much smaller 
dressings of fertilizers will suffice if there is abundance of water to dissolve 
this food and carry it to the roots of the plants. From experiments made 
last summer, when the rainfall everywhere was abundant, it is shown that 
very satisfactory yields can be produced by dressings of i| cwt. of super¬ 
phosphate, 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia, and J cwt. of potash chloride. 
Such an application supplies 15 lbs. of nitrogen, 36 of superphosphate, 
and 28 lbs. of potash. Its cost is about ^1 is. As we have as yet no experi¬ 
mental plots on irrigated land of this character, these figures cannot be 
too implicitly relied on; but they are probably not far from the mark. 
In Bendigo city most of the stable, manure is eagerly secured by the market- 
gardeners; but a farmer determined to succeed will take every opportunity 
of obtaining a load of any kind of town refuse. The water requirements 
per acre will be from 100,000 to 200,000 per acre, depending on the inci¬ 
dence of the rainfall. These amounts represent 4J to 9 inches per acre, 
and will cost, at id. per 1,000, 8s. 4d. to 16s. 8d. per acre. With arti¬ 
ficial fertilizers and water combined we have to provide for an expenditure 
of from 30s. to 403. per acre. 


Suggested Details of the Scheme. 

Suppose, 1 20 acres be taken in hand in March, the first work would be to 
grub the few saplings on the land, and flood it with water, previously 
ploughing a few light furrows nearly horizontal along the hill-side to 
check the water funning down too fast. As soon as the soaking will admit 
of doing it, the land should be deeply scarified or subsoiled; ploughed, 
and harrowed down to a fine tilth. There may be plenty of stones and 
fragments of slate lying about the surface, but one advantage of this dis¬ 
trict is the, fact that the surface clay loam does not puddle very easily. 
The land then requires a dressing of J cwt. each of superphosphate and 
sulphate of ammonia, and a crop of oats and peas sown broadcast 
together, harrowed in. Such a crop will grow quickly all the winter, and 
would furnish a considerable amount for grazing off, but I think it would 
not be, advisable to buy any cows just yet. If things turned out well, a 
small stack of hay would be the result* and should be cut as early as 
possible. If a comparative failure^, it should be ploughed in as green 
manure. In any case, flood the 20 acres again in October, Plough the 
land at once, broadcast the remainder of the fertilizers, viz., 1 cwt. super., 
and | cwt. each sulphate of ammonia and potash, and sow with maize, or 
perhaps 10 acres maize and 10 acres amber cane or Japanese millet, both 
drilled in, if the implements are available. There are two reasons, why I 
suggest two crops instead of maize alone. First, there is less risk of a 
complete failure,' and secondly, the earlier maturing crop may be consumed 
first, and half the land laid down to clover and rye grass. If the land 
is still rough and 1 cloddy, I should recommend that successive sowings of 
maize be made over the whole area. As soon as the green summer crop is 
ready to cut for fodder, a few cows may be purchased, and the farm: will 
begin to return something towards the working expenses. With a really 
good crop of maize, the success of the scheme will be assured. When the 
first of the grazing paddocks is available for use, the cows may be increased 
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cautiously, and the pig begin to earn his quota. The property could then 
be worked exactly on the lines adopted 5 by Mr. Gumming, who has him¬ 
self no doubts as to the success of the plan. An alternative scheme would 
be to have xo acres grazing, 5 acres lucerne, and 5 acres under maize for 
a summer, and peas and barley for the winter crop. When the manure 
from the cows and pigs becomes available, apply every particle of it to 
the cultivation paddock. As soon as one of the grazing paddocks shows 
signs of giving out, break it up to use it for crops for a, year or two, and 
lay down the previous cultivation paddock to grass. Mr. Cumming’s 
present mixture is:—red clover, 2 lbs.-; white clover, 1 lb. ; alsike clover, 
x lb.; Italian rye grass, 15 lbs.; prairie grass, 5 lbs. He sows his' maize 
about 2 bushels to the acre broadcast. 

Finances. 

The expenditure on 20 acres worked in this way isf approximately as 
follows for the first year: — 

Ploughing, subsoiling, and sowing (peas and oats) ^30 

,, second crop (maize, &c.) ... ... 20 

Fertilizers for both crops ... ... ... 21 

Water at 200,000 gallons (9 inches) per acre ... 17 


^88 


During the first year the cultivation could in the centre of a large 
farming district be done by contract. Fencing, building, a small garden, 
and making preparations for the cows and pigs will give the settler plenty 
of occupation, but, during part of the time at least, he could work foi 
wages, and thus reduce the cash expenditure. As s'oon as the live stock 
began to yield returns, a good horse and a few implements will be neces'sary, 
because success depends upon doing the right thing at the right time. Fox 
a farmer to depend on hired neighbours is precarious'. When the first 
summer crop is assured, the settler will be fairly safe. The next expen¬ 
diture must come —the building of the home, cow house, piggery, &c., and 
purchase of eight or ten cows and pigs. At this juncture, at least ,£300 
should be available. The cash returns ought now to average from jQi 10s. 
to jQ2 1 os. per week. With the attainment of this! position, the future is 
safe, and probably each individual will develop along slightly different 
lines. One thing, however, is certain—Mr. Gumming has made a complete 
success of his small farm, and with such an object lesson to refer to, 
adjoining settlers should be able to reach the same goal. 

The income from a small holding such as this may be further increased 
by keeping poultry and planting a small orchard. 

These and other matters deserving attention will be dealt with in sub¬ 
sequent articles. 
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NATIVE'FODDER PLANTS. 

By G. H. Adcock , F.L.S. 

L 

SALTBUSHE8. 

The severe and prolonged drought through which the Australasian 
States passed during recent years has emphasized the necessity for the cul¬ 
tivation and preservation of suitable fodder crops, and perhaps, also, has 
pointed out more forcibly than anything else could have done the impor¬ 
tance of the conservation of drought-resistant forage plants. 

In a country of such wonderfully recuperative powers as ours, we are 
too prone to forget the lessons of the drought as soon as seasons of abun¬ 
dance again favour us, as at present. But even the most optimistic of us- 
must readily admit that seasons of drought, and consequent scarcity, are 
bound to recur. It therefore behoves us to conserve such useful plants 
as we have, and also to extend the area devoted to them Thus in no small 
degree we may increase the carrying capacity of our pastures, and at the 
same time make reasonable provision for dry years. 

Causes of Scarcity and Extermination. 

In too many instances the overstocking of pastures has resulted in the 
extermination from their natural habitat of those endemic plants which 
Nature, in her own singularly quiet but, effective way, had proved during; 
generations most suitable to withstand intense heat, or survive prolonged 
drought. One can hardly estimate the injury done by this overpasturing. 
Valuable native grasses have been completely eaten out. Useful shrubs, 
and small trees, unable to withstand the constant denudation of their 
foliage (combined with the injurious effects of the trampling of large flocks 
of sheep or herds of cattle on such brittle-wooded plants as many salt- 
busbes), have rapidly disappeared. Even larger trees, whose height would 
naturally protect them from browsing animals, have been ruthlessly cut 
down in times of scarcity, and the more valuable they are as forage, the 
more imminent is the danger of their actual extermination. Nor can we 
overlook the injury done by the depredations of rabbits, which eat out 
herbaceous and bark larger species. 

Immigrated plants, often of doubtful value, have been introduced, and 
too often have crowded out the rightful vegetable possessors of the soil. 
These unwelcome intruders, from their want of adaptability, and not 
being acclimatized to the almost torrid heat and desert-like dryness of our 
northern areas, speedily wither on the first approach of summer, and, dis¬ 
appearing before the sirocco blasts of our hot winds, leave the earth prac¬ 
tically bare. 

It is proposed .to give from time to time brief notes of some of our 
indigenous plants most eligible for the conditions alluded to, and thus 
prominently draw attention to a phase of a much-neglected subject. 

Owing to their neglect, the Romans had to pay very dearly in the end 
for a fractional part of the Sibylline books, as a number were destroyed 
each time their purchase was refused. The negligent invariably pay dearly 
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for their neglect. Every year we procrastinate or dally with this or anv 
other agricultural question is a year irrevocably lost, for which we must 
pay a portion of our national prosperity. We may thus have to pay too 
dearly in these matters for our apathy. 


Value of Saltbush in Arid and Saline Regions. 

Standing out prominently among vegetation suited to the conditions 
implied are the saltbushes. As pointed out by Baron von Mueller, F. 
Turner, and several other writers, there is no doubt that the characters 
of Australian wool and meat are due to these and other native fodder 
plants and grasses. Not only are saltbushes able to resist extremes of 
drought, but they have proved invaluable in producing copious herbage 
on lands too saline or alkaline to produce other fodders. Thus they 
materially aid in the reclamation of arid and profitless wastes. Countries 
bordering on desert, or possessing such arid and unproductive territory, 
are giving great attention to the growth of Australian saltbushes and other 
plants. In California, South Africa, Algeria, India, &c., the matter 
has been taken up systematically. This compares unfavorably with 
our own unconcern. We may yet have to send abroad for seeds' of 
such useful endemic plants as those under discussion, for ija some of 
the countries indicated the growing of saltbush seed is now a recognised 
industry. 

In South Africa packages of seed, as large as wool bales, are sent 
inland to improve the pastures, and in California seed is produced by the 
ton. As pointed out long ago by Maiden, “ Many plants in the interior 
preserve their vitality through long periods of drought, by means of their 
large tap roots, which are storehouses of starch, and other nutritious 
material, and which are the reserves which enable the plant to push forth 
its leaves, and continue its cycle of existence, when rains and favorable 
conditions present' themselves/’ He cites an interesting example of a 
large root found belonging to a species of saltbush. Containing, as they 
do, a relatively large proportion of saline matter, and consequently not 
being so susceptible to fire as many plants are, it has been suggested- that 
they might, with good reason, be grown in protected strips on our extensive 
grass lands in northern areas to act as fire-breaks in time of the abundance 
of natural grasses. The very luxuriance of growth of the latter is an 
element of extreme danger from fire when dry, and thus very inflammable. 
In time of drought, and its resultant scarcity of grass, these fenced-in 
strips of saltbush would be a very valuable standby. 

Where they grow naturally saltbushes have proved of immense value 
to the pastoralist, not only as fodder, but as acting beneficially on sheep 
affected with liver rot or fluke, and other allied parasites. This has been 
long known, and the beneficent effects may be due to two causes. The 
flukes 1 themselves are actually affected by the saline matter itself contained 
in the foliage eaten, and the habitat of the Salsolace® is not so suitable 
to the occurrence of the various mollusca, which recent ^ science asserts*, 
■act as Hosts to the Distoma in the earlier stages of their life-history. 

Saltbushes may be readily propagated by seeds or cuttings. The seeds 
of many are provided with a spongy covering, which not only assists in 
their dispersal, but also in times of sparse rainfall is enabled to temporarily 
Tetain moisture to assist germination. In many species, Nature seems to 
have provided that “ many seeds do not germinate at once, even under 
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favorable conditions, and reserves are apparently held over for future 
germinations. This provision of Nature prevents the destruction of all 
the seeds by sprouting after conditions favorable to germination, but not to 
the after development of the plant. ” (R. W. Peacock.) Such a device is 

well known in Xanthium, 

Botanical Position and Descriptions, 

The saltbushes were included by the late Baron von Mueller in the 
natural order S'alsolacese. The name is in allusion to the salty character 
of the plants, as is also indicated by the popular name of that section we 
are discussing. They belong to a gfoup of plants known to botanists 
as Halophytes, because they are found growing naturally within the 
influence of salt water. Hence we find saltbushes generally prefer to 
grow near the seashore, along salt marshes, or in dry saline country. 
Under the latter conditions, we frequently lind them growing extensively 
in the dry and saline tracts in the interior of Australia, and thus proving 
of inestimable value. 

Many botanists, however, classify the saltbushes and allied plants in 
the natural order, Chenopodiacese, which is literally translated in the 
common English name, “ goosefoot.” These names, both scientific and 
popular, were given because the leaves of some species included in the 
order, have a fancied resemblance to the web feet of* those well-known 
aquatic birds. 

The order is a widely distributed one, and is found all over the world, 
though not largely represented in the tropics. Some species possess a 
fetid odour. With us Rhagodia hastata reminds forcibly of the smell of 
stale fish, and several are by no means attractively fragrant. 

The French use one species of Atriplex as spinach, under the name 
of arroche . This has probably been corrupted into “ orache,” the popular 
English name of the same species, A. hortensis, which is occasionally 
eaten under the name of mountain spinach. 

Saltbushes, like all other plants, respond to more generous treatment, 
and we find the advantage of cultivation. Comparative analyses of culti¬ 
vated and uncultivated plants are distinctly in favour of those that receive 
cultural care. Such show an increased percentage of digestible food 
and protein compounds. 

I enumerate some of the saltbushes I have grown experimentally. The 
botanical descriptions are mostly taken from Baron von Mueller’s “ Native 
plants! of Victoria succinctly defined.” All here described are endemic to 
our own as well as the adjoining States. Several of our saltbushes belong 
to the genus Atriplex . This .name was already in use tby Pliny, and is 
considered to be probably a corruption of Anthraphaxis , its early Greek 
name. Other etymologists consider it is from the Latin ater —dead black, 
plexus —woven, and is! in allusion to the sombre colours, and interlacing 
habit of the earlier known species. 

The genus Rhagodia obtains its name from the Greek, and refers to 
the characteristic berry-like fruits. The popular name of an English! 
representative is sea-berry. 

Atriplex semibaccaium ,—R. Browm. The Half-berried or Trailing 

Saltbush. 

Botanical description : “Herbaceous, perennial, procumbent or ascendant, 
almost glabrous or somewhat powdery-scaly; leaves oblong, or somewhat 
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lanceolar, or wedge-shaped, or verging into an oval form, usually toothed; 
flowers of both sexes on the same plant; male clusters in the upper axils, 
accompanied by a few female flowers; sole female clusters in the lower 
axils; fruit-calyx rhomboidal, 3-nerved; its lower half entire, succulent 
and red; its lobes flat.” (Mueller.) 

In my experimental plots this trailing species has wandered considerably 
beyond its original limits, and has formed a dense mass of palatable 
herbage, to which sheep especially are particularly partial. Cattle also 
relish it, and horses eat it. This is a deeply-rooted plant, and in 
Californian experiments was found to penetrate the 4 * hard pan 7 ’ and 
luxuriate in alkaline soil. Analyses by Jaffa show a high percentage of 
albuminoids. The plant grows rapidly after being cut, and yields several 
cuttings in a season. When chaffed, it forms a valuable addition to 
ensilage. (Cherry.) The specific name is in allusion to the ” half- 
berried, 77 or somewhat one-sided fruits- It has been extensively grown 
in other countries. The prolific character, drought-resistant qualities, and 
copious yield of nutritious and palatable fodder, have rendered this species 
one of the most popular and most eligible for extensive cultivation. In 
America it is largely grown. Professor Hilgard, of California, informed 
the late Baron von Mueller that one company was furnishing several tons 
of seed of this saltbush per year. 

Atriplex nummularium. —Lindley. Old Man or Cabbage Saltbush. 

Botanical description : “ Shrubby, erect, scaly-grey; leaves large, round¬ 
ish or rhomboidal, rarely halberd-shaped, entire, or toothed; flowers of each 
sex nearly all on separate plants; the clusters) in dense paniculate terminal 
spikes, some of the female flowers; in axillary clusters; fruit-calyx, some¬ 
what turgid: its segments from triangular-oval to roundish or cordate.” 
(Mueller.) 

This is a tall species! reaching 10 or even 12 feet in height. Though 
so shrubby in habit, it yields 90 per cent, of edible matter (Dixson), of 
which sheep and cattle become very fond. During a recent trip through the 
districts near and ‘beyond the Murray, I was pleased to see plants cultivated 
in station and selectors’ gardens. This species seems to revel in drought, 
but suffers as all the others do if eaten too closely, when it cannot furnish 
seed sufficient to provide for its natural extension. The forage yielded is 
nutritious and fattening, and it proved extremely valuable to the fortunate 
graziers who had a supply during the recent drought 

The specific name refers to the coin-shaped or roundish leaves, while its 
popular name, “ Old Man ” saltbush, is said to refer to its hoary appear¬ 
ance, and, indeed, it is grey-looking enough. In. some parts it is known 
under the name of “ Cabbage ” saltbush, from the relatively large-sized 
leaves. This saltbush should not only be carefully conserved, but also 
extensively planted in dry and saline country. 

Atriplex vesicarium. —Heward. The Bladder Saltbush. 

Botanical description : “ Shrubby, erect, scaly-grey; leaves from oblong 
and lanceolar to roundish-oval, entire; clusters,of male flowers in terminal 
spikes, of female flowers axillary; fruit-calyx membranous; its segments 
roundish, each almost doubled by a large inflated dorsal appendage.” 
(Mueller.) 
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The specific and popular names of this valuable saltbush refer to the 
bladder-like fruit coverings. Before the seed vessels are quite ripe they 
make a report when trodden on. This plant seeds freely, and has been 
grown somewhat extensively in France, Algeria, and other countries. From 
its appearance, being covered with white scaly dust-like particles, this is. 
sometimes called the small white saltbush. It was regarded by Mueller as 
“ one of the most fattening and most relished of all the dwarf pastoral salt- 
bushes of Australia” My own experiments during the recent drought fully 
confirm its wonderful resistance to drought, and its ample yield of 
forage. 

Seed is produced freely, and, like other shrubby species, this 'saltbush 
may readily be reproduced from cuttings. This is a very desirable species 
for dissemination, and in dry seasons would well repay for any attention, 
bestowed. 

Atriplex halimoides. —Lindley. The Halimus-like Saltbush. 

Botanical description: “ Almost shrubby, ascendant or erect, scaly- 
grey ; leaves from lanceolar and oval to rhomboidal, mostly toothless; 
flowers of both sexes on the same plant, in axillary clusters, mixed or solely 
females in the lower clusters, or some solitary; fruit-calyx large, spongy r 
turbinate or almost hemispheric, its! summit depressed and acutely margined 
or appendiculate, the lobes reduced to minute teeth, the orifice almost: 
closed.” (Mueller.) 

This species was one of the plants discovered during Sir Thomas Mit¬ 
chell’s first expedition, and is admirably adapted for growth amid des'ert- 
like surroundings, being found naturally over wide areas of the saline desert 
interior. 

It is occasionally known as the “Mealy or Grtey Saltbush,” and is fat¬ 
tening and palatable. The plants I grew experimentally produced a re¬ 
latively large amount of fodder and abundance of seed. This is a some¬ 
what shrubby species, of which sheep and cattle are very fond.. The seeds, 
germinated readily, and the plants grew luxuriantly. This is a very desir¬ 
able species for cultivation, as well as for conservation. 

Atriplex leptocarpum —F- v. Mueller. The Slender-fruited Saltbush. 

Botanical description : “ Herbaceous, perennial, procumbent or ascend¬ 
ant, scaly grey-downy; leaves from oblong and oval to rhomboidal or almost 
wedge-shaped, unequally toothed or nearly entire; flowers of both sexes on 
the same plant, in axillary clusters or short spikes, mixed or solely females 
in the lower clusters; fruit calyx oblong-tubular, veined, open only on the 
oblique-truncate or acute apex.” (Mueller.). 

The plants X have grown experimentally seem absolutely unaffected by 
drought or heat, thus bearing out the late Baron, von Mueller's statement 
regarding the remarkable drought-resistant qualities of this species. Several 
cuttings may be made each season, as it rapidly grows again. It yields 
seed most abundantly, and could consequently be easily disseminated. 
Cattle, and particularly sheep, are very fond of this much-branched, half 
trailing saltbush. For this reason, as well as from its many good qualities, 
it is justly regarded with very great favour, and deserves greater recognition 
from pastoralists m districts subject to drought. 

The specific and popular names refer to the slender seed vessels or fruits 
which are so copiously produced by this useful and valuable species. 
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Rhagodia nutans .—R. Brown. The .Nodding Saltbush. 

Botanical description: “ Herbaceous, prostrate or somewhat climbing; 
branchlets weak; leaves opposite or some scattered, on slender stalks, flat, 
from halberd-shaped to almost lanceolar, or even linear, acute, neither large 
nor very succulent; flowers in short spikes or panicles or clusters, usually 
with two or three stamens; fruit bright yellow 7 or red.” (Mueller.) 

This; little trailing saltbush is widely distributed throughout our own 
and other 1 States naturally, and remains fresh and green when all the grass 
has dried up. Both sheep and cattle are fond of the foliage and slender 
branchlets. It has been found in Californian experiments to succeed in 
saline soils, and its roots penetrate the “ hard pan.” The yield is good, 
and the whole of the plant is edible. The prostrate varieties of saltbush 
cover the ground and so retard evaporation, while the more shrubby species 
often provide a mulch of fallen leaves, which answers the same purpose. 

As is the case with other succulent fruited plants, the little red or yellow 
berries are apt to deteriorate and lose their power of germination if packed 
so that fermentation and decomposition can take place. 

Owing to its wide distribution and free seeding qualities, this useful 
little plant might easily be fostered, and its usefulness as a fodder plant 
extended. The specific and popular names are in allusion to the nodding 
flower spikes. 

Rhagodia hasfafa. —R. Brown. The Hastate-leaved Saltbush. 

Botanical description: “ Undershrub of 2 or 3 feet, green or 
white when young; leaves opposite or alternate petiolate, ovate-hastate, 
the basal lobes obtuse, under 1 inch long; flowers clustered on simple or 
slightly-branched spikes; fruit red § line diameter.” (Bailey.) 

The “ wood ” of this species, as well as Other shrubby saltbushes, re¬ 
tains its vitality for a considerable time. Some years ago I had specimens 
sent me, by post, from a remote State for identification. As I was away 
from home when the packet was delivered, it was placed with the corre¬ 
spondence on my desk. The objectionable odour, reminding of decompos¬ 
ing fish, which is characteristic of this species, soon asserted itself, and on 
my return some days later I found the offending package relegated to an 
out-building. Yet even after this delay the cuttings grew. 

My correspondent (P. C. Browne) assures me that stock become very 
fond of this saltbush, and even prefer it to others. It will thrive amid 
almost unparalleled drought, and is highly commended owing to this and 
its fodder-yielding and fattening qualities. With its prettily-shaped, 
silvery foliage, and red berries, it makes quite an ornamental shrub for 
the garden in dry situations, and has also been utilized for edging with 
excellent results. The species name refers to the shape of the leaves re¬ 
sembling that of a spear or the ancient halberd. 
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HALF-YEARLY REPORT OF THE STOCK BRANCH- 
PERIOD ENDING 31st DECEMBER, 1904. 

By J. R. Weir , Chief Inspector of Stock. 

The period under review has, with the exception of mortality in pigs in 
some districts, been one in which the major portion of the State has been 
comparatively free from disease. The rainfall in many districts, though 
somewhat delayed until late in the season, was for the State up to the 
average. In consequence, however, of its being so long delayed and then 
followed by a dry spring, the crop's* in many districts suffered, while in all 
the growth of straw was not so- gfeat, and the yield of grain will not be 
so heavy as last year. The use of artificial manures and improved methods 
of culture, and seeding, with a normal rainfall, must of necessity insure 
a fair yield. 

By comparison with the previous) year, the grass though equally plenti¬ 
ful has been less nutritious, and, further, on account of the intense heat pre¬ 
valent during the latter portion of December* followed by disastrous bush 
fires, the milk supply will in but few places be much further prolonged. In 
connexion with bush fires a seeming coincidence is* that they do not appear 
to be prevalent until holiday time, when thoughtless would-be sportsmen 
wander at will with lighted pipes through the dry grass in search of game. 
This is the more patent when some of the parties have been smoking cigar¬ 
ettes, thoughtlessly cast away their lighted butts, and the result is but too 
often the destruction of miles of grass, crop, and intervening buildings. 

Horses. 

With the exception of a mild attack of skin disease in some few isolated 
cases, which yielded readily to treatment, these animals have not been sub¬ 
ject to any epidemic of a severe nature. Bots appear to have caused but 
little trouble these past six months, only one case having been reported, and 
it is satisfactory to note that it at once yielded to treatment. Anthrax, in 
two instances, caused the loss of some animals. 

Cattle. 

AMhrax .—Two outbreaks have occurred during the last six months, but 
luckily in each case the contagion extended no further than the primary 
field of infection. In each of these cases the origin cannot be traced, and 
here it would be well to warn stock-owners that while the use of bone-meal 
is decidedly an advantage in assisting animals grazing on lands deficient in 
earthy salts, its use is fraught with grave danger as a disseminator of 
disease, unless the bones have, previous to their being crushed, been subjected 
to a steam pressure of at least 40 lbs. to the square inch for a period of at 
least four hours. By this treatment all infective bacilli will be destroyed, 
and when it is borne in mind that the bones from which the meal is ob¬ 
tained are gathered up promiscuously by collectors, from all possible 
sources, many of them from animals which have succumbed to disease, it 
becomes the more apparent that stock-owners should exercise great care by 
using only meal obtained from bones which have been subjected to the pre¬ 
scribed treatment, 
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Pleuro-fneumonia. —Six cases 1 of this disease have been recorded during 
the past half-year, but in no instance did the disease spread bevond the 
herds in which it was first found. In connexion with an outbreak of this 
disease on a holding, upon the discovery of which the owner offered some 
of the affected animals and contacts for sale in the public yards, a prosecu¬ 
tion was instituted against him by the district inspector for having offered 
diseased animals for sale, with the result that he was fined ^20, with ^10 
1 os. costs. Owners' should, on all occasions, report any outbreak of 
disease in their stock, as failure on their part to do so, renders them liable 
to a penalty not exceeding fioo. 

Tuberculosis .—By returns received from the various border and district 
inspectors it would appear that the number of animals so affected is much 
on the decline. This is satisfactory to note, as the ravages made by this 
insidious complaint on man and beast alike are very marked. In the" light 
of recent scientific research, wherein the identity of the human and bovine 
tuberculosis are sb close, it is pleasing, to record the decline or extirpation 
of this disease in our dairy herds, the more so when it is asserted on high 
authority that it is highly probable many of the cases of Tabes Mesenterica 
(tuberculosis of the intestines) in children are brought about bv an infected 
milk supply. Hence the urgent necessity existing to prevent this state of 
affairs, and insuring a healthy milk supply by the destruction of affected 
animals. 

Actinomycosis .—But few cases of this disease have been recorded, and in 
aggravated instances, when necrosis was great and hope of treatment nil , 
the animals were destroyed. For offering animals affected with this disease 
a grazier was fined with ^2 5s. costs. Post-mortem examination in 

these cases showed the jaw bones to be completely destroyed, and the 
animals should have been killed months before they were. 

Criffles .—From various localities reports of the pre\'alence of this con¬ 
dition have been received, but as this is clearly the result of the pastures 
being deficient of material adequate to build up and maintain the osseous 
framework of the skeleton, resort must in such cases be had to the use of 
artificial food which is markedly rich in phosphoric acid. For this pur¬ 
pose crushed oats and bran, with the further addition of phosphate of lime, 
is highly commended. 

Pneumo Enteritis in Calves. —This disease has caused great mortality in 
calves in very many portions of this State, and an article bv Mr. A. W. 
Curlewis, District Inspector of Stock, Dandenong, who has had considerable 
experience with it in South Gippsland, will be found on another page, 
which deals exhaustively with the subject, giving symptoms, treatment, Sic., 
together with copy of bacteriological report by Dr. Bull on the various 
specimens submitted to him. At the outset, I will remark this is an infec¬ 
tious disease, and in the main, directly traceable to dirt. While owners of 
infected animals may adopt every precaution possible, a former owner of 
the property may have been careless, and having lost some of his calves 
took no care to destroy their carcasses or droppings, and the contagium re¬ 
mained. Or, it may be, the calves of a neighbour, in whose herd disease 
prevails, are grazing along the roads and lick his calves through the fence, 
and draw the bacilli into the system by this means 1 , or probably, as in the 
case of swine fever, the contagium is carried on the clothing, as it has been 
proved to be highly infectious. Dairymen should remember absolute clean¬ 
liness is the sine gua non in all matters affecting their business. Their 
utensils to receive milk from the cow, to convey it to and from the factory or 
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creamery, or from which they feed their calves or pigs, as the case may be, 
must be clean. Troughs should be scrubbed out with soda and warm, water 
once or twice a week at least. Casks should be similarly dealt with, and 
each day when emptied should be washed out with clean water. The use 
of the various articles used as preservatives—formalin, saltpetre, carbonate 
of soda, boracic acid—cannot be too strongly condemned. Each is bad 
enough in itself and unnecessary, but when compounded together in the milk 
tank at the creamery or factory, the result is a mixture on which it is no 
wonder calves do not thrive, but that they survive. 

The usfe of skim milk so impregnated with chemicals tends, in the first 
case, to induce flatus and ulceration of the intestines, forming receptacles for 
infective and destructive micro-organisms to thrive and develop in, which 
would under ordinary conditions probably not obtain a footing, or, even if 
they did, would be destroyed by the gastric juices, and thus rendered harm¬ 
less. 

Sheep. 

Maggot Fly .—Complaint having been made at this office by a gentleman 
largely identified with pastoral pursuits of the losses and inconvenience to 
which owners were subjected by this pest, the various inspectors (Border and 
District) were asked to furnish reports on the prevalence or otherwise of 
this fly in their district, effects on the sheep, probable average losses annu¬ 
ally and the varieties! of sheep most affected. As the result of these in¬ 
quiries, I find that the Maggot Fly is unknown in Gippsland, but is fairly 
prevalent in the northern areas, more especially in the vicinity of river flats 
or timbered country, and on the higher reaches of the Murray River, on hills 
and uplands. Lambing ewes s'eem to be most affected by it, as they become 
infested with the ova in the vicinity of the vulva, anus, and down the hind¬ 
quarters to the pelvic region. Heavy-fleeced merinoes seem to be affected 
most by this fly, their fleece affording such excelleht shelter for the eggs, 
and development of the larvae or pupse. While the losses, from what can 
be learned, do not aggregate more than 2 per cent., they would be very much 
more were the flocks not carefully watched and dressed. The dressing used 
to combat this maggot varies to a great extent with the ideas of the owners, 
some using any of the various dips, and of varying strengths, while others 
use kerosene and water and Stockholm tar water. Prior to the use of any 
of these preventives, all dags are shorn off, so as to reduce the cover for 
the pest, and at the same time allow of any damage being seen. While 
the treatment is, I am informed, effective, owners object to the necessity of 
having to knock their ’sheep about, as in the case of ewes in lamb there is 
the further danger of their aborting. But not ewes alone are infected; 
wethers are liable to become infected. What is actually required is a dip, 
which, while not destroying the quality of the wool, would be nocuous to 
the ova of the Maggot Fly, which are deposited in the fleece of the sheep. 
After twenty-four hours these ova develop into larvae, and while in this 
stage “ the head is provided with two mouth hooks, and a ridge of fine 
rasp-like spines around the centre of each segment, which by expanding and 
contracting, enables them to crawl quickly among the wool. The maggots 
moult twice, are legless, and remain in the larval stage for about a fortnight, 
although weather conditions may somewhat hinder their further development 
a little longer/ ’ (Froggatt.) The fly may lay, it is estimated, over 500 
eggs in the season, so it is easy of comprehension the source of annoyance 
this pest must prove to the sheep in infested localities, if even only a small 
percentage of the eggs reach the pupal stage. 
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Itch in Sheep .—-From the Western District a complaint came that sheep 
in certain localities’ were subjected to great irritation and annoyance from 
this source, and that one owner had suffered a heavy loss through this 
cause. Mr. Cother was accordingly instructed to investigate the case, and 
he ascertained that a number of lambs had been lost, through having been 
given a drench which poisoned them, and that itch was in no wav con¬ 
cerned in bringing about the mortality, in fact that it was not causing any 
loss or annoyance. 


Swine. 

Unfortunately the past half-year has shown a marked recrudescence of 
swine fever and swine plague in one or other of their varied forms. It 
was hoped that the disease was checked at the close of the previous half- 
year, but in new centres it manifested itself with marked virulence, entailing 
great losses in some cases. As: the result of inquiry and investigation, it 
transpires that the source of infection is in every instance directly traceable 
to animals brought from localities in which the disease raged during the 1903 
outbreak. Owners in many cases at that time lost a number of pigs, and 
did not report the occurrence, neither did they take any measures or adopt 
any precautions to destroy the contagium, and without disinfecting their 
styes (after allowing them to remain idle for a time) again re-stocked them. 
The result was as might be expected. Sufficient time not having elapsed to 
cause the destruction of the bacilli, re-stocking the styes simply meant fresh 
victims, and owners finding that the animals were again dying, got rid of 
the contacts, thus shirking their responsibilities, and in addition to entailing 
losses on the purchasers of their rejects, they disseminated the disease reck¬ 
lessly broadcast. It is to be noted that in the new centres owners’ readily 
took alarm, when it became manifest that their pigs were not what they 
should have been, informed the inspector of stock, with the result that the 
new centres have, in every case, been subjected to a thorough disinfection, 
and judging by results attained in other localities which, when on the occa¬ 
sion of the previous outbreak, were rife with disease, are now free from it. 
The Warrnambool district furnishes abundant evidence of this, as at one time 
it was a perfect hot-bed. No outbreak has occurred for many months'. This 
isi attributed to the measures adopted to deal with the contagium, such as 
where the piggery was good, strict disinfection, uprooting the floors, im¬ 
proving the drainage, and in many cases the burning up of the old stves, 
disinfection and incineration of bedding and excreta. The means justified 
the ends to be obtained, as the results! have shown. Too strict attention 
cannot be paid to the drainage and cleanliness of the styes. Pigs require 
warmth and shelter. Light is absolutely essential, as it is a cleansing agent 
and bactericide. The drainage should be perfect, as it is of little use if it 
is allowed to run from the styes and remain in close proximity thereto, thus 
affording a medium for the development of organisms deleterious to the well¬ 
doing of the pigs. The matter of food should receive much greater concern 
than it very often does in too many cases. Anything is considered as being 
quite good enough for this animal, provided only that he can be brought to 
eat it, by any means short of absolute starvation. I have previously drawn 
attention to some of the chemicals that are used to preserve separated milk, 
and one of these (saltpetre) acts as an irritant to the intestinal tract of the 
pig, even though only a small quantity be supplied him. The condition of 
the tract is thus left in a similar state to that of the calf which suffers Trom 
its effects, and the train of circumstances is in a marked degree identical. 
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Inspectors’ Work. 

Reference to reports of the various inspectors of stock will show that all 
have been actively engaged with their various duties throughout the period 
under consideration. Border inspectors, whose work brings them in touch 
with the anthrax-suspected or infected portions of New South Wales, have 
to keep themselves thoroughly posted in the various routes leading to their 
crossings, also to be on the alert for cases of anthrax occurring in their 
vicinity. 

A district inspector’s work comprises attending to reports of disease in 
his district, supervising the various markets, and each has a considerable 
area to travel over, the districts being very large. 

Office Staff .—Ordinaly clerical duties pertaining to the office, inspecting 
animals for shipment and arriving by sea, quarantine of foreign stock, and 
clipping of foreign sheep, as also Supervising the dipping of sheep for 
Tasmania, which State has by recent Order in Council enacted that all sheep 
intended to be introduced into that State must be dipped prior to shipment 
in an arsenical dip, to insure their being free from ticks' and lice; failing 
their being accompanied by such certificate, shippers are liable to a penalty 

of 

Temporary Inspectors .—These inspectors having been appointed for the 
purpose of checking outbreaks of swine fever, their work has been confined 
strictly to that end, and the result has been most satisfactory. 
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MORTALITY IN CALVES.-PNEUMG-ENTERITIS, ETC. 

• By A. W. Curlewis , Inspector of Stock. 

Causes of Mortality, 

A great deal of mortality has occurred amongst calves in South Gipps- 
land this steason (1904-5). Some owners have lost nearly all their calves, 
and many others a large percentage. 

The mortality is doubtless due to a variety of causes, but chief among 
them is the complaint or disease under special notice. 

A good deal of blame may be laid to the door of careless and injudicious 
feeding, the use of separated milk which has passed through foul pipes or 
tanks at the factory, or has been kept in and fed to the calves from unclean 
vessels. Much greater care should be taken in these matters, the pipes and 
tanks at the factory should be cleansed frequently and disinfected from 
time to time. Similar precautions should be observed on farms where the 
home separator is used. Milk not used should not be allowed to accumulate 
in receptacles from day to day. Another cause of calves doing badly is 
their being kept in poor sheds or old pig-styes, and in small paddocks which 
are at times used for pigs also, or in which they are crowded and the pas¬ 
ture consequently becomes stale and contaminated. 

Calves should never be kept in the same paddock with pigs, or through 
which the drainage from pig-styes or paddocks runs; and unless a fairly 
large paddock is used, s'ay five acres/ for every fifty calves, two should be 
provided, so that one may be spelled at intervals. 

Many owners have, however, lost heavily through a complaint which, 
though very probably primarily or indirectly connected with one of the 
causes mentioned, assumes a contagious form, and affects calves well cared 
for in every way. Investigation has proved this to be a form of pneumo- 
enteritis (inflammation of lungs and intestines), and in some cases of laryn¬ 
gitis also. This chiefly attacks calves from four weeks to three months old, 
and is fatal up to 95 per cent, of those developing it. 

Symptoms. 

Slight bleeding from the nose (the mucus being tinged with blood) ap¬ 
pears at intervals, partial loss of appetite, drooping of ears, hair standing 
up, frothing from the mouth, at times a slight cough, followed by general 
prostration and death in from 48 hours to 6 days after the premonitory 
symptom's were observed. 

Post-mortem appearances vary according to whether the lungs, intestines, 
or throat are principally affected. In many cases there is inflammation and 
congestion or consolidation of one or a part of both lungs, the air tubes are 
filled with cheesy matter (broncho-pneumonia), and at times the pleura 
adhere to the ribs. In the majority of cases there is inflammation and 
ulceration of the abomasum (4th stomach), and duodendum or upper portion 
of the small intestine, and sometimes of the caecum or t f bung-gut, ’ J ileo- 
caecal valve, and in patches along the course of the colon or large intestine. 

When laryngitis is present, there is a difficulty in swallowing, a snoring 
sound in breathing, and in addition to the inflammation and swelling in the 
throat, large ulcers are sometimes found near the root of the tongue and 
inside the cheeks. 
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Bacteriological Examination. 

Bacteriological examination by Dr. Bull, Demonstrator of Bacteriology,. 
Melbourne University, of specimens which were obtained from some eight or 
nine calves in various parts of the district, proved the existence of numerous 
bacilli, which in a few cases were isolated; and guinea-pigs inoculated 
with diseased material died, and similar bacilli were found in them; in* 
other cases there was no result from inoculation. The following extract 
from Dr. Bull’s report to the Chief Inspector of Stock puts the matter 
very dearly: — 

“ Conclusions.—Although the appearance in different calves examined 
varied considerably, the most constant lesions were intestinal ulcers and con¬ 
gestion of lungs and larynx. The disease may, therefore, be classified as a 
pneumo-enteritis. 

“ Cause of the Disease.—Probably several factors are at the root of the 
tiouble. As regards micro-organisms, I do not think that any one bacillus 
is 'Solely responsible for the mortality, seeing that very varying results were* 
obtained with guinea-pigs, some of the latter being quite unaffected as a 
result of inoculation with diseased material. Colon bacilli were present in 
most of the specimens, but on the whole a mixed infection was present, prob¬ 
ably as a result of lowered resistance owing to errors in, feeding or weaning .’ f 

There is, however, sufficient evidence to prove that infection may be* 
conveyed to healthy calves through contact with infected ones or with in¬ 
fected surroundings. As an instance of this, a dairy farmer, who looks 
after his calves well, stated that the complaint originated on his farm some 
years back through the exchange of a calf with a neighbour, A day or two 1 
after getting it, he observed a little blood coming from the nose. In two 
days it was dead, and since then he has had the disease amongst his calves, 
every year ; last year losing 53 out of 60 calves. 

The neighbour from whom he got the calf referred to lost all his calves 
that year, and continued to lose heavily year after year, until he went out 
of dairying for one year, since then he has resumed dairying, but has lost 
no calves. It is worthy of mention that the same farmer informed me he 
had observed what he took for the premonitory signs of disease in two young 
cows this year, after having lost several calves, but the cows were apparently 
enabled to resist it, and recovered without much loss of condition or falling 
off of milk. 


Prevention and Treatment. 

Owners observing symptoms of sickness in their calves should report to* 
the inspector of stock for the district, and also take the following steps 

1. Remove all apparently healthy calves to other sheds or paddocks. 

2. Burn all bedding (if any) which has been used, and disinfect sheds. 

3. Give all the calves a little salt and about a pint of linseed jelly in their 
milk twice a day. The linseed should be soaked in boiling water, and after 
mixing with milk, the seeds or husks strained out, 

4. Should other calves develop symptoms, isolate them, and in addition 
to the salt and linseed give drachm doses of hyposulphite of soda in tEeir 
milk twice a day until they improve. 

The complaint has been checked on several farms by adopting these- 
measures, and in some cases affected calves have responded to the treatment 
given. Where the conditions are favorable, it would be well if farmers put 
in a patch of linseed for their own use. “Hay 99 tea is also beneficial for 
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calves. This is made by simply pouring boiling water on chaff, leaving till 
cool, and adding a little of the water, after straining, to the milk, when 
feeding the calves. 

I have to acknowledge valuable help afforded by Dr. Bull’s examination 
■of specimens forwarded by me, and his reports on same, and also by Mr. 
Batchelor, Inspector of Stock, with whom I discussed results of " 'post¬ 
mortems, &c., and who also suggested the treatment of affected calves men¬ 
tioned herein. 
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PROFITABLE DAIRYING. 

By R. T. Archer , Dairy Supervisor. 

One of the most pleasing features in connexion with the dairying indus¬ 
try, is the general improvement in the butter-producing capacity of our 
herds that is continually in progress, and has been evident for a number of 
years past, and the ever-increasing interest that is taken in the results of 
the milking competitions in connexion with the various agricultural shows. 
The lessons to be obtained from these are of a very far-reaching nature, 
and go a long way to prove to dairymen the necessity for testing their cows, 
keeping a record of their individual returns, and culling out those that are 
not profitable. It also proves that the appearance of a cow is not alto¬ 
gether a safe guide as to her value, as many animals, plain, if judged on 
points, often give better returns when it comes to butter results?, than their 
more handsome sisters. But, still, nearly all the record-breakers are, to all 
appearances, typical dairy cows, and such is the case with those dealt with 
and illustrated in this article. 

In the Journal of January, 1904, I gave an account of the competition 
in connexion with the Camperdown Show, the results of which were mag¬ 
nificent, as for 23 cows tested the returns ranged from 20*14 lbs. to n'87 
lbs. of butter per week. 

The cows illustrated were the winners at the Yarram Show, 21st No¬ 
vember, 1904, and are all the property of Mr. B. Hobson, one of the 
leading dairy farmers of the district, who milks 1 at two farms 130 and 170 
cows respectively, the former at the homestead. 

We will describe these three prize-winners in detail. No. 1 (left-hand 
cow in picture), Bonny Lass—pure Ayrshire, sire Adonis, pure Ayrshire; 
dam, Bonny Lass (49 A.H.B. of A*), calved 23rd August, 1904—gave 
40I lbs. milk, test 4% butter i‘94 lbs. The tests of only one morning’s 
milk were taken, but to show that this was not merely a chance return, 
Bonny Lass gave, on the evening of the same day, 36 lbs. milk, and the 
following morning 43 lbs. with a 4*3 test. 

The cow’s yield was at the rate of 27 lbs. of butter per week. She 
was awarded first for butter, and third for weight of milk. 

The second prize cow, Jean (right-hand cow in illustration), is by 
Adonis, out of a pure shorthorn cow. She was also second for weight of 
milk. Her return was 43 1 lbs. of milk, test 3“8, butter r'83, or at the rate 
of 25! lbs. of butter per week. 

The third prize for butter was awarded to Heather (middle cow in 
illustration), by Adonis, out of a pure Holstein cow* This cow also took 
first for weight of milk, and first for best dairy cow in the yard, judged 
by points. Calved 28th October, and gave 47 lbs. of milk, test 3*0 = 
x*54 lbs. of butter, or 211 lbs. butter per week. 

Mr. Hobson tested four cows for ten days, from which the average 
daily yield of milk was 30 gallons, or 7 \ gallons each. It was put through 
the separator by itself, and returned at the rate of 21 lbs. of butter per 
week each. At the same time, sixteen cows were giving over 18 lbs. of 
butter per week each. 

For several days in November, 1903, 100 cows gave 360 gallons of 
milk a day, the test being 3*6. 
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For the month of November, 1903, according to the books of the Yar- 
ram Butter Factory, the average daily milk supply was 299 gallons, or 
practically 3 gallons per cow, by measure. 

For the twelve months, January to December inclusive, the total milk 
supplied to the Yarram Butter Factory from this herd was 64,150 gallons, 
the total butter being 27,738 lbs., average test 3*9, average price paid gd ., 
total money paid, ^992 7s- 3d. 

In addition to this, ^200 was cleared out of skim milk fed to pigs, and 
over 70 calves were reared. 

When it is remembered that this herd contains the usual proportion of 
heifers, it will be seen that the results are such as any man may well be 
proud of. These good results, however, are by no means an isolated 
instance, for an examination of the full returns (given below) of the 
68 cows, which were tested for the Yarram competition, it will be seen 
that there are many very good returns, and the average of the whole 
68 works out at i'o2 lbs. of butter per cow for the morning’s milking, 
or approximately at the rate of 14J lbs. of butter per week. They were 
all milked out dry at home, in the presence of stewards, at 6 p.m., and 
at 8 o’clock the following morning, or, after fourteen hours’ interval, they 
were milked for the test. It must be admitted that milking the cows at home, 
where they are accustomed to the surroundings, is a very great advance, as 
compared to milking them on the show ground. The system will not be 
perfect until tests are made to cover two or three days. The importance 
of the subject should warrant the giving of large prizes, which would com¬ 
mand correspondingly large entry fees, and should cover the cost of carry¬ 
ing out the tests. 

One of the most important lessens to be drawn from the above is that of 
the value of a good bull, a bull that proves to be a getter of good butter- 
producers. This was never better illustrated than in the case of Mr. Hob¬ 
son’s cattle, as the majority of the best animals are by the bull Adonis. 

Farmers generally are not careful enough in the choice of bulls. If 
they are of the breed they fancy, and have a long pedigree, they are satis¬ 
fied. This is not enough, for unless they come of good butter-producers, 
they are no use to the man who is striving to improve his herd, and every 
one who is about to purchase a sire should first assure himself that the 
bull’s ancestors have been good butter-producers. 

It would be a great advantage to all connected with the dairying 
industry, if breeders would establish a register, have their cows officially 
tested, and their returns recorded. Any animals giving a certain number 
of pounds of butter per year would be eligible for registration. 

Bulls from such animals would find ready sale at remunerative rates, 
and great good would accrue. This is done in many other countries, and 
I wonder our breeders have not moved in the matter. Some of them, have 
taken up the work of systematically testing their cows, and it is to be hoped 
that a system of registration will follow. 

There is another lesson to be learned from the above. 



£> 

s. d. 

The milk from 100 cows realized 

... 992 

7 3 

Skim milk, fed to pigs 

... 200 

0 0 

Seventy calves at f£i ... 

70 

0 0 


1,262 7 3 

or ^12 12 s. per head. 
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Allowing xos. per cow for feed, and fi ios. for labour, &c., or 
^4 per head in all, a profit is left of fS 12s. per cow* 

The average production of butter per cow, 277 lbs,, cost £4, less than 
3|d. per lb. to produce. 

When it is stated that butter can be produced in this favoured country 
for less than 3d. per lb., and what it realizes over that is' profit, many pro¬ 
ducers do not hesitate to express their doubts, but we have many records to 
prove this, and the real value of these milking competitions is to increase 
the number of herds which are doing so. 

Yarram Dairy Competition. 


rni 

JSTame of Cow. 

Owner. 

Lb. 

Test 

Butter 

szs 

1 

0 

Ml 

O 

O 

33 

Owner. 

Lb. 

Test 

Butter 

Pepper 

J. McAninly 

24* 

3-7 

1*00 


J. Stephenson .. 

19 

3*6 

*76 

Primrose .. 


32 

3 

1*04 

Red Rose 

Rossiter Bros. .. 

33i 

3*4 

1*33 

Mayflower.. 

J. J. McKenzie .. 

254 

4*3 

1*21 

Honeycomb 

G, E. Jeffs 

28 

2*8 

*85 

Pigeon 

.. 

20 

3*5 

*78 

Butterfly.. 

» 

25 

3*6 

1* 

Tinney 


26 

3*5 

1*01 

Tiny 

,, 

24 

3*6 

*98 

Bonny Lass 

B. Hobson 

40* 

4*3 

1*94 

Dolly .. 

T. Wolfe 

26 

2*9 

*81 

Heather .. 

,5 . • 

47 

3 

1*54 

Prim 

„ 

2H 

8*5 

*97 

Lean 


43* 

3*8 

1*83 

Lady 

»» 

26| 

4*1 

1*20 

Buffalo 

J. B. Davis 

28* 

3*3 

1*04 

Edie 

J. Asmus 

28 

8*5 

1*08 

Daisy 

. . 

234 

3*3 

*86 

Daisy 

W. E. Bodman ., 

29 

3 

*95 

Creamy .. 

H. J. Alford h 

15 

3*4 

*56 

Minnie .. 


m 

3 

*99 

Bluey 

28 

3*1 

*95 

Leopard .. 

„ .. 

31 

3*7 

1*26 

Dairy 

i) 

30* 

3*2 

1*06 

Lucy 

T. Everett 

33 

2*5 

*88 

Dairymaid 

,, .. 

37 

3 

1*21 

Fly 


23 

4 

1*02 

Brassey ., 

H. S. Hammet .. 

25 

4*4 

1*18 

Jersey .. 


22J 

3*2 

*78 

Rose .. 1 

,, 

29* 

4*3 

1*40 

Pansy 

T. J. Wolfe !! 

24 

3*3 

*87 

Jewel .. ! 

„ .. 

26 

4 

1*15 

Saucy ;. 

A. Macfarlane .. 

23 

3*7 

*94 

Pansy 

Brain Bros. 

30 

3 

*98 

Brindle .. 

j» .. 

23 

3*4 

*86 

Spot 

! 

28* 

8*2 

*99 

Poppet ,. 

it 

26 

3*5] 

1*01 

Duchess .. 

i >* 

27 

3*6 

1*08 

Trimmer 

R. H. Jeffs 

273 

3*6 

1-10 

Toby 

B. Hobson 

37* 

3*4 

1*40 

Chrissy .. 


24 

3*5 

*95 

Tiny 

,, 

27 

4 

1*20 

Leopard 

>» .• 

20 

3 

*05 

Toora 


28 

3 

*91 

Ivy 

D. T. McKenzie 

25 

3*3 

'91 

Cherry 

P. A. Devonshire 

24* 

2*8 

*74 

Bose 

,, 

27* 

3 

'90 

May 

,, 

26* 

4 

1*17 

Poddy .. 

Jas. McKenzie .. 

30 

3*2 

1*05 

Star 

Lee Devonshire .. 

22 

3*6 

*88 

Curly 

n , * 

26* 

2*2 

•92 

Tiny 

28* 

4*2 

1*32 

Erizzer .. 

» . * 

33 

3*5 

1*27 

Mousie 

Jas, Rodgers 

23* 

3*8 

*99 

Boan 

T. G. McKenzie.. 

16 

3-5 

*61 

Mary 

29 

4 

1*29 

Spot 


26 

3*2 

•91 

Buttercup 

Jas. Hagan 

29 

3*6 

1*15 

— 

W. H. McKenzie 

24 

8 

*78 

Darkey 

12 

4 

*52 

— 

,, 

25 

3*4 

- 94 

Lady 

»» 

22* 

4*2 

1*03 

—. 

S. C. Lowther .. 

201 

4*4 

1*00 

Pet 

J. McAninly 

22* 

! 2*8 

*68 

—. 

» * * 

22* 

3*2 

•73 

Queenie ,. 

28 

3*7 

■1*15 

— 

99 ** 

26* 

3*3 

*95 


The second illustration is that of a cow, the property of Mr. Heppell, 
of Nalangil, near Colac. This cow is reputed to have given 9 gallons of 
milk in 24 hours. Her dam was a cross between a Holstein and Jersey, 
tut the breeding of the sire is unknown. She is seven years old, black in 
cplour, has had five calves, and is a typical dairy cow. 
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PASTEURIZATION IN PRACTICE. 

By M. d'A . Burney , Viticidtural Expert. 

It is now over three years since a little volume* translated from the 
French by Messrs. Wilkinson and Dubois was published, studying the 
machines then available for the pasteurization of wines. Although full of 
interest, this book can hardly be said to have met with the recognition it 
deserved, or to have popularized pasteurization in Victoria. In their excellent 
preface the translators point out how regrettable it is that Victorian wine¬ 
makers have availed themselves so little of machines of which the benefit 
is so obvious* It must, however, be stated that at that date some of the 
machines that had been imported were by no means satisfactory. Wine¬ 
makers are by nature conservative, all the world over, and are never prone 
to launch out with new systems and methods unless their advantages are 
made sufficiently tangible and obvious to them. It was the privilege of 
the writer to exhaustively test in 1902 a wine pasteurizing apparatus im¬ 
ported by the Department of Agriculture. This machine was construc¬ 
tionally defective, and very difficult to control, and in consequence from a 
commercial aspect the results were unsatisfactory, even though experiments 
completely disproved the theory that pasteurized wines ceased to mature. 
Since then, like many other wine-makers, the writer has followed the im¬ 
provements and alterations of the various machines on the market, and 
also the results of competitions in wine pasteurizing machines in France. 
It was self-evident that the highest-priced machines were in reality the 
cheapest, and, owing to the state of the wine trade and bad seasons, the 
initial expenditure was an insurmountable obstacle. Growers, with the 
experience of previous importations, were not anxious to risk a large sum 
of money on improved apparatus, however confident they might be in the 
practical utility of the system. An ideal machine was difficult to discover, 
even though the price were prohibitive. The requirements of an apparatus 
that will sterilize wine effectively and practically are not as simple as would 
appear at first glance 

1. The wine must be heated to any desired temperature, and main¬ 

tained at that temperature for a period of not less than 10 

seconds. 

2. The wine must not be in contact with the air in the course of its 

passage through ffie apparatus. 

3. The wine must be rapidly cooled down to a normal temperature 

before leaving the machine. 

4. The machine should be portable, and easily taken to pieces to- 

be cleaned. 

These are the main mechanical requirements of pasteurization in prac¬ 
tice* It is essential that the wine should be heated completely and 
thoroughly fo a temperature which destroys the life of all bacteria and 
ferments. By “ thoroughly, [ ’ it must be understood that every portion of 
the wine must be raised to the desired temperature and maintained tber6. 
For instance, wdth wine passing through a round pipe immersed in water, 
which is heated, the outer portion would acquire the same temperature as 

* u Studies on Wine-sterilizing Machines,” by U. Gayon. 
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the water, but the centre of the liquid might easily be below that tempera¬ 
ture, and consequently be unpasteurized. As it passed through the pipe 
the wine under these conditions would not be thoroughly heated through, 
and hence not be pasteurized. To overcome this difficulty modem machines 
are so arranged that the wine is gradually heated, and is divided up during 
the process, and left for a sufficient time at the temperature of pasteuriza¬ 
tion. 

The three systems most in vogue for this purpose are— 


x. Concentric tubes. 

2. Parallel plates. 

3. Heliocoidal compartments. 

Of the first type Perillot’s machine, but briefly referred to in Gayon’s booh, 
and much improved since then, is perhaps the most perfect 



1, II., and III. Parts of recuperator. 
IV. and V. Wine heater. 

A. Straight cylindrical tube. 

B. Tube concentric to A. 

0. Joint. 

D. Double elbow joint. 

E. Water bath. 


Perillot’s Machine. Fig. 


Wine not pasteurized. 



Water in water bath* 
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From the diagram (Fig. i) it will be seen that the wine to foe heated 
is divided up into a thin ring of liquid entering the tube A, containing a 
smallei tube (B) concentric to it, through which the pasteurized wine returns. 
By this arrangement the unpasteurized wine passes through the outer system 
of tubing until it reaches the water, both returning by the inner tubing, 
where it is cooled down by the cold wine coming in, which is heated by 
it. The chief disadvantage of this system is that the tubing is not very 
easily cleaned. Otherwise the machine is a good one, and took first prize 
at the competition of wine pasteurizers at Bordeaux in 1896. A machine 
treating 250 gallons of wine per hour costs ^185 in France. Of the 
second type the best machine is the Pastor, which is largely used in Western 
France as a travelling plant, going from cellar to cellar. 



Pastor. Fig. 2. 

The diagram (Fig. 2) explains the system of recuperation,_ with the 
plates taken apart to show their construction, and how the wine passes 
through them. The cold wine enters from below, and passes through and 
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over the odd numbers, while the hot wine from the water bath passes 
downwards through and over the even numbers, in each case in a thin 
sheet of liquid. The plates are easily taken apart and cleaned, and the 
whole machine is complete and portable. It is constructed of a special 
metal, not corrodible by the acids in the wine, and said to last for years. 
The cost of a Pastor machine treating; 250 gallons of wine per hour is ^400 
in France. 

Of the third type the best known is the Salvator, originally called 
Laurent’s machine. 



■ This machine (Fig. 3) is composed of a, calefactor, or water bath (B), 
and a recuperator (A). The wine enters the machine in E, passes through 


Fig* 8, The ££ Salvator.” 
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the recuperator, leaving it by the pipe U where it enters the water bath, 
where it is heated. From there it flows through I to the recuperator, which 
it leaves at S. 



In Fig- 4 it will be seen that the recuperator is made up of spiral com¬ 
partments, like the spring of a watch, which are about 2 feet high and about 
| inch in diameter. The wine enters the centre of the recuperator, where 
it is shaded, and follows the spiral round until it leaves it to be heated in 
the water bath. On its return it enters the outside of the recuperator, and 
flowing in the opposite direction to the u-npasteurized wine, leaves the re¬ 
cuperator at the centre close to where it entered it. The diagram does not 
show anything like the full number of spiral compartments, which are 
sufficiently extensive to insure perfect recuperation. That is to say,, the 
cold wine coming in cools down rapidly and automatically the hot wine 
going out to within 10 degrees of its original temperature. This inter¬ 
change of temperature gradually heats the cold wine coming in, so that it 
is almost at pasteurizing point by the time it reaches the w r ater bath. 

The Salvator machine, treating 250 gallons of wine per hour, costs in 
France ^160. A specially constructed pump used for feeding the machine, 
so that the wine is not oxidized before treatment, is sold at an extra cost 
with the machine. 

These three machines fulfil the conditions required for mechanical per¬ 
fection. They are all very simple and easy to work, and are made in sizes 
to suit the requirements of both large and small growers. 

A Salvator machine has been lent to this Department, and trials on an 
extensive scale were carried on at Messrs. G. F. Morris and Sons 7 Fairfield 
cellars. Hogshead samples of each wine, both treated and untreated, were 
sealed, and after "four months, and the hot weather having set in, the wines 
were compared. The general consensus of opinion was all in favour of 
the pasteurized wines, which were more developed, and noticeably smoother 
and softer than the same wines untreated- With unfortified wines it was 
especially noliceable that the treatment had preserved their sweetness, while 
when untreated the wines had fermented out dry. 

In this connexion it is obvious that a great saving may be effected in 
the use of spirit for fortifying. It was found that wines that were cloudy 
before treatment remained cloudy afterwards. This can easily be under¬ 
stood, for when the impurities in suspension in the liquid forming the cloud 
are heated with the liquid, they become in pseudo solution through the 
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expansion of the molecules of the liquid under heat, and hence become 
more difficult to precipitate. At the Ttutherglen Viticultural Station the 
whole of the 1904 vintage was put through tEe Salvator machine, and it 
was noticed there that two white wines, which -were quite clear, became thick 
and cloudy after treatment, but cleared again after a few weeks’ rest. This 
was owing to the albuminous matters in solution, which were rendered in¬ 
soluble when heated, and gradually precipitated after treatment. In all 
cases it is preferable that wines should be cleared before treatment, more 
especially on account of the flavour being affected by the solid bodies when 
heated. It is simple to arrange a pressure filter connected with the machine, 
whereby the wine can be cleared as it leaves the cask, without coming into 
contact with the air. A wine that has just been aerated is liable to suffer 
when pasteurized, exactly as if air were in the apparatus during the passage 
of the wine through it. It may acquire a cooked taste, and with white , 
wines a Madeira flavour, which may Be objectionable. With young wines 
this is not of great importance, especially as they contain carbonic acid gas, 
which acts as a preservative against over-oxidation. When wines leave the 
machine hot, which of course should not be the case with properly-con¬ 
structed apparatus, they become flat and lifeless, and take months to recover, 

The temperature required varies according to the wine from 130 degrees 
Fahr. for heavy old' wines, to 160 degrees for light wines, and even 170 
degrees, should there be any symptoms of disease. It has been shown by 
Laborde* and others that certain diseases, such as “casse” (breaking), 
and particularly diseases of diastasie origin, require a temperature of 170 
degrees. There is no objection to being on the safe side, and keeping to 
a high temperature, as with a good machine there is no difference -to the 
palate between a wine heated to 135 degrees and the same wine heated 
to 175 degrees- The writer tried the experiment at the Rutherglen Yiti¬ 
cultural Station, and found no appreciable difference. 

Pasteurization is essentially a system of insurance, whereby wines are 
put in a condition in which they are preserved from disease and subsequent 
deterioration. It is evident that this result can only be obtained provided 
that the casks in which the wine is stored after treatment are sterile, and 
if everything with which the wine comes in contact is sterile. The usual 
method of sterilizing a cask is to steam it—often with a steam jet a long 
distance from a boiler, and hence with steam at a low temperature. This 
is quite inadequate, unless the steaming process is so prolonged that the 
casks get thoroughly heated through. Super-heated steam should be used, 
but in practice a good strong pressure is sufficient, especially if the casks 
are treated with a 10 per cent, solution of bisulphite of soda. This may 
be used in conjunction with boiling water where steam is unobtainable. All 
bungs and bung-cloths should be boiled, and then washed with bisulphite, 
and also all cans, buckets, &c. Too great care cannot be taken in this 
connexion. After the wine is pasteurized, if any germ or ferment enters 
it, the result of the operation is nullified, as the germ or ferment may 
develop and deteriorate the wine, and the advantage of pasteurization is 
thus lost. A pasteurized wine is a medium in which any bacteria or fer¬ 
ments, if they are allowed to enter it, may develop with no check or 
hindrance, as they have no other germs to fight against, as in the case of 
unpasteurized wine. In filling up special care must be taken to clean all 
round the bunghole, for fear of any impurities or germs falling into the 


* Etude sur quelques points de Vinification, by J. Laborde, 
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cask when the bung is taken out. When wines are cleared and pasteurized 
they may be stored almost indefinitely without racking, provided that the 
casks are kept filled up. The advantage of this to the wine-maker is 
obvious. As fast as his wines are treated they may be stowed away, and 
kept with very little more attention than if they were bags of wheat. The 
saving of labour alone would go a long way towards covering the initial 
cost of the machine- If to that is added the annual saving of wines that 
become only fit for the still, and the cost of spirit used in fortifying, the 
advantages"of pasteurization are both visible and tangible. With regard 
to the saving of spirit in fortifying, it is perfectly possible by pasteuriza¬ 
tion to put on the market an unfortified sweet wine. It has yet to be 
proved, however, that all consumers wall go without the fiery flavour they 
are accustomed to. For the cheap sweet wines, such as are on sale at 
grocers’ shops in cities, unfortified, or at any rate lightly fortified, sweet 
wines, are likely to be popular. This is particularly so with the class of 
sweet wines consumed by ladies, who, as a rule, do not require a highly 
alcoholic beverage. 

To recapitulate the advantages of pasteurization— 

1. An insurance against loss by disease or deterioration. 

2. A saving of labour in maturing and stowing wine. 

3. A saving of spirit in the production’ of sweet wines. 

It must not be supposed that pasteurization will cure a wine which is 
already diseased. The writer has been questioned as though pasteurization 
were like a patent medicine, a panacea for all ills. When a wine is 
“ pricked,” or “ lactic,” sufficiently to be noticeable to the palate, pas¬ 
teurization will only preserve it in that state by arresting the progress of 
the disease. Wines that are barely perceptibly tainted, when treated, and 
subsequently fined, may be made marketable and blended with other wines 
without fear of contamination. Wines that are broken (casse), greasy, or 
bitter can be completely cured, and the writer has known of instances of 
mousy wines cured by this treatment. Generally speaking, pasteurization 
is a preventive against disease, and a means of preserving wines, rather 
than a remedy to be applied to wines already deteriorated. By pasteuriza¬ 
tion and the use of sterile casks diseases are avoided, and the maturing 
and handling of wines are made easy. 
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HOME-MADE VINEGAR. ‘ 

By B. Fallot 

(:Translated from La Revue de Viticulture of 20th October , /pa/, AA 
d y A. Burney , Viticultural Expert.) 

Vinegar is a condiment of daily use not always offered for sale commer¬ 
cially in a state in which it can be consumed with impunity. This can be 
understood when it is general to call by the name of vinegar all liquids ob¬ 
tained by the acetification of alcoholic beverages, such as wine, beer, and 
cider, or the transformation of their alcohol into acetic acid. But if this or¬ 
ganic acid is the essential basis of vinegar, it does not follow that a simple 
dilution of acetic add with water would be vinegar. Vinegar is a sub¬ 
stance endowed with hygienic properties dependent upon the composition 
of the liquid from which it was formed. In addition to acetic acid, there 
should be organic and inorganic salts, ethers which give the bouquet, 
glycerine, a small proportion of alcohol, in reality all the elements which 
constitute the original liquid. It is to the general effect of this com¬ 
bination that the properties of vinegar are due. We speak here of 
true vinegar, of which wine vinegar is the type, and which is becoming,, 
it must be regretfully noticed, more and more rare. Actually it is through 
perfected systems of acetification that the vinegar maker hardly uses wine, 
but rather diluted cheap spirits. Vinegar made from these spirits diluted 
possesses none of the above-mentioned hygienic constituents. It may even 
from its excessive acidity ibe a danger to weak digestions. If even its* 
origin were known it might be possible to remedy the inconvenience of 
defective composition, but the trade as a rule offers it for sale as wine 
vinegar. A little glucose is sufficient to cover the excessive acidity, and the 
consumer purchases it with confidence at a high price, and at the expense 
of his stomach. 

True wine vinegar is becoming rare, but as it is necessary to be sure of 
having it good, the only method is to make it oneself. This is quite pos¬ 
sible anywhere. On the farm, in the town and cities, every household 
should make its own vinegar. It is so simple, and the necessary material 
so cheap, when even the bottoms of bottles of wine may be used, which are 
otherwise thrown away, as will be gathered from the following practical 
details of the operation. Before beginning on the purely practical side of 
the question, it is as well to cursorily examine the theories upon which it 
is based. 

We have said that the process of making vinegar consists in transforming 
alcohol into acetic acid. Let us examine the phenomenon which produces, 
this transformation. 

It is known that the formation of acetic acid is due to an oxydation of 
alcohol, with a production of water, as expressed in the chemical formula— 
C 2 H °0 + O 2 - C 2 H 4 0 2 + H 2 0 . 

Pasteur discovered how this transformation actually took place, and 
proved that acetification is a fermentation due to the presence of a ferment 
My coderma, or Mycro coccus aceti , without which air alone, which is indis¬ 
pensable, cannot act. Classed among the group of aerobian ferments', i.e.> 
requiring the oxygen of the air in order to exist, this ferment lives on the 
surface of alcoholic liquids in the form of a fine white veil, which is so 
instable that the least agitation of the liquid submerges the cellules of 
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the ferment and asphyxiates them. In time this veil thickens, and ends in 
forming a consistent membrane, to which is given the name of ££ mother of 
vinegar. 5 J An essential condition for the life of the ferment is a tempera¬ 
ture between 67 degrees and 87 degrees Fahr., outside of which limit the 
ferments suffer, and eventually cease to work. Pasteur proved that this 
ferment is indispensable for the transformation of alcohol into acetic acid, 
.and that without air it cannot be produced. From a practical point of 
view it is deduced from the preceding points of consideration that to make 
vinegar there must be:—The presence of acetic ferment, the presence of 
.air, a temperature between 67 degrees and 87 degrees, and an alcoholic 
liquid containing the elements necessary for the life of the ferment. The 
presence of the ferment is the first condition. If Pasteur’s theories are 
•considered, which show the air to be full of germs of all kinds, it would 
seem that there would be no necessity to trouble about the ferment itself, 
and by only exposing the wine to the air acetification would soon be pro¬ 
duced. This does happen, as may be seen in ullaged bottles. But in this 
case the commencement of fermentation is slow, and there is a risk of 
developing other ferments, which would have a different action, an3 pos¬ 
sibly destroy even the alcohol. 

To have good vinegar this accident must be avoided, and by obtaining 
only the acetic ferment It is therefore preferable to add to the liquid 
some of the cellules of the ferment, which, when placed upon the surface, 
develop rapidly. For this a sort of culture is made in a shallow receptacle— 
a saucer, for instance—in which is placed a little wine, reduced to 10 per 
•cent, proof spirit and one-third its volume of good vinegar. This is ex¬ 
posed to the air in a warm place, and very soon a veil formed by the 
cellules of the ferment will be formed from the germs in the air, and 
they can be added to the surface of the liquid to be acetified. The manu¬ 
facture of vinegar is condensed into these few lines. Take an alcoholic 
liquid, place on its surface traces even of acetic ferment, leave it exposed to 
the air in a proper temperature, and the ferments do the rest. This is the 
old Orleans method, which was discarded by the trade on account of the 
time it takes (about two months) before good vinegar is obtained. For 
household use this does not matter, on account of the moderate consumption, 
and this process is the best for the purpose when employed under the fol¬ 
lowing conditions :—A cask is chosen, in accordance with the quantity 
consumed. A ten-gallon keg would be large enough for almost any house¬ 
hold. If it has iron hoops they should be painted, as otherwise they would 
be rapidly destroyed by the vapours of acetic acid. In each head a hole 
should be bored, say a quarter of the way down from the top chimb, and 
•covered with mosquito netting, so as to prevent the entry of any insects. 




Below the front opening is placed a bent glass tube, tightly fixed in a cork, 
so as to show the level of the liquid. 
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A wooden tap is inserted below this. It is essential that no metal tap 
should be used, and the wooden tap should turn easily, and the cask should 
be solidly fixed, so as to prevent any shaking, which would break the veil 
formed by the cellules of the ferment, and so destroy them. 

For the same reason, it is as well to fit a wide glass tube through the 
bung-hole, reaching nearly to the bottom of the cask, through which' the 
wine to be acetified can be added without breaking the veil of cellules on 
the surface of the liquid. 

To start the affair working, the operation is very simple- The wine to 
be acetified, reduced to 12 per cent, proof, together with one-third of its 
volume of good vinegar, is poured into the cask, so that the level of the 
liquid comes within half an inch of the air-holes in each head. Then the 
vinegar ferment previously prepared is carefully placed on the surface of 
the liquid, and the glass tube is inserted, and secured into the bung-hole 
through a cork bung, and the cask left in a proper temperature. 

At the end of from four to six weeks vinegar may be drawn, and every 
succeeding fortnight, each time replacing the quantity drawn by an equal 
quantity of wine to be treated. 

Such an installation can be fixed in any house—in a kitchen, for in¬ 
stance, provided always the temperature is constant and suitable. To 
obtain good vinegar, sound, clear wine should be used, and reduced to from 
12 per cent, to 15 per cent, proof spirit. Above that strength acetification 
is slow and somewhat incomplete. 
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ANIMAL PARASITES. 

By * 4 . A. Broiwu M.BB.S. 

No. io. 

STOMACH WORMS. 

There inhabit the stomachs of many species of animals and birds 
round worms, which vary much in size in the different creatures infested. 
Some may be free in the cavity, others may be attached to the mucous mem¬ 
brane lining the walls of the organ, and others may bore through the mu¬ 
cous membrane, and by the inflammation they occasion set up large tumours 
between the mucous and muscular coats of the viscus. 

In the human family no round worm lives in the stomach. It has, 
however, happened that round worms from the small intestine have made 
their way back into the stomach, and have been thence expelled with 
matters vomited from the mouth. 

Stomach Worms of the Horse. 

In the horse a formidable round worm inhabits the stomach, and, in my 
opinion, this worm is now to be found in all parts of the State. In 1896, 
when I first announced its presence, it was not so widely distributed, and I 
believe that it was impossible at that time to discover meal worms (the in¬ 
termediary hosts of the S'piroptera), outside the limits of certain grain 
houses; but, at the present day, not only in grain houses, but in the lofts 
and bins of stables in all parts of the State, the meal worm is to be found. 

On examining the stomachs of horses—and it also happens as a rare 
condition in cattle that have died from various causes—it is not infrequent 
to find in them swellings of various sizes. On cutting across the tumours 
it is seen that the sections have a reticulated appearance, and in the spaces 
of the network-like arrangement many worms are to be seen. These small 
round worms, at an early stage of development, reach the stomach along 
with the food, and, when introduced into that organ, they set about boring 
into its walls to establish their residence. They bore through the lining 
wall of the stomach and settle in the areolar tissue; that is, the loose fibrous 
tissue between the muscular and mucous coats. In the areolar tissue they 
set up a chronic inflammatory condition, and eventually surround themselves 
with fibrous, or fibro-celhilar capsules. In the capsules thus formed, 
usually only one worm dwells, but in some instances two or more inay be 
found inhabiting a capsule. Multitudes of worms in their embryonic 
state are usually simultaneously ingested, and they all, in close 
.proximity, forthwith set about boring through the mucous tunic. Where 
large numbers are concerned in the invasion, the inflammatory action occa¬ 
sioned is very great, and eventually a firm tumour is formed* Frequently 
the tumour may be the size of a turnip, and around this large growth 
several smaller growths may be found. It may happen that tumours might 
also be discovered in other situations along the intestinal tract. The 
worms may continue to live in the walls of the stomach for a long time, 
but eventually many commence to bore their way out of the capsules, and 
so establish communications between different chambers, finally reaching 
the free surface of the tumour, where they escape into the cavity of the * 
stomach. 
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Naked-Eye Appearances of the Tumours. 

The tumours may feel hard and firm, or may perhaps possess a spongy 
consistence. Frequently several tumours are present, but there is always 
one much larger than the rest. The largest may attain the size of a 
turnip, as already indicated; some may be as large as hen eggs, and others 
much smaller. They are usually situated at the pyloric end of the stomach. 
Openings on the mucous membrane leading down into the substance of 
the tumour may be seen, and the numbers of the openings vary much. 
There may be as many , as five or six, or as few as two or three, and worms 
may he observed projecting out of the openings. On section, the tumour 
is seen to possess a reticulated structure, and to be traversed by canals, 
which were formed to permit of the worms escaping into the stomach, and 
many worms are to be seen in the canals- The section has a greyish 
appearance, and nodular masses of a greyish-yellow colour are seen 
studded over it Where the nodules are undergoing degeneration, caseous 
material is seen, and caseous degeneration always eventually occurs, and 
the whole tumour may become soft and friable. 


Microscopic Appearances of Sections of the Tumour. 

The tumours are fibro-cellular. Fibrous tissue predominates between 
the nodules, and in this situation only a few cells occur between, the fibrous 
strands. Sections taken through the nodules show many small round cells. 
Sections embracing the mucous membrane covering the tumour show that 
small round cells are pressing out of existence the true glandular structures. 
The fibrous tissue may be loosely or densely packed, and bundles of it 
cross one another. Blood-vessels are numerous, and around the vessels 
layers of small round cells are disposed. The great majority of the cells 
of the tumour are small and round, but a few large oval cells are some¬ 
times seen. Some of the nodules show early signs of caseation, other 
nodules show advanced caseous changes. 


Nomenclature and Description of tlie Worms. 

The worms belong to the Nematoidea, and are the Spiroptera Megastoma, 
or Reticulata, or Sclerostomum Tetracanthum, They are small round 
worms, about the thickness of a fine thread, and taper to a point at each 
end. The head is separated from the body by a slight constriction, and 
bears four lobes, and the mouth is large. The sexes are distinct The 
male is about half-an-inch long, and the female about three-quarters of an 
inch. The intestine is a straight tube running from mouth to posterior 
opening. The reproductive organs in the male consist of a cylindrical 
tube (testes), which is folded on itself at its upper part, and terminates 
below in an opening common to it and the intestine* In the female the 
generative organs comprise an utero-vaginal canal. The uterus contains 
multitudes of eggs, and, in consequence of the distension of the organ, 
all neighbouring parts get obscured. The ovaries, in which the eggs are 
formed, are in connexion with the uterus. The vaginal opening is placed 
on one side of the body close to posterior end. After fertilization of the ova 
the female makes her way into the stomach of the horse, and deposits her 
eggs there, from whence they eventually escape to the outside world. 
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Possible Profound Injurious Effects of the Worms. 

It may occasionally happen that many worms, on boring through the 
mucous tunic of the stomach, might find their way into the circulation, 
and be carried to different parts of the body. A notable case came under 
my notice some years ago. A cow slaughtered at the city abattoirs was 
found to have nodular growths distributed throughout ail the organs and 
tissues of the body. The lungs, liver, ami spleen were absolutely loaded 
with nodules. The membranes of the brain were covered, and even in 
its substance a few nodules were found. The alimentary tract v T as studded 
with them, and every muscle of the body had either many or few nodules, 
varying in size from a split pea to a broad bean. They were found also 
beneath the periosteum of bones, and in the sheaths of tendons. How 
the animal managed to exist was a mystery. These nodules were very 
cellular. Small round cells constituted the chief feature of the growth, but 
spindle cells and alveoli containing cells were also seen- Spiroptera some¬ 
times cause aneurisms, but they should be distinguished from the Scleros- 
tomum Equinum, or Armatum, or Strongylus Armatus, or Palisade worm, the 
worm that is the more frequent cause of this disease. The Sclerostomuro 
Equinum is a slender round worm, reddish or brownish red in colour. The 
male is usually inches, and the female iJ- to 2 inches in length. In the 
adult stage they reside in the lower part of the intestines, chiefly in the 
caecum and colon; but in the sexually immature condition they may be 
found in aneurismal swellings, chiefly in the walls of the mesenteric 
arteries, but other arteries are not free from invasion. After a time the 
immature worms again reach the blood stream, and are carried into the 
small blood-vessels of the intestines, out of which they make their way, and 
fix themselves on to the inner wall of the intestines, where they complete 
their development, and attain sexual maturity. The eggs from the female 
"worms pass out with the dejecta of the horse, and in damn situations they 
undergo the first stage of their development (embryonic stage). The em¬ 
bryos of this worm are picked up by the horse when grazing over infested 
lands, and they may also be introduced into the system by drinking pol¬ 
luted water. Horses infested with the Sclerostomum Equinum are frequently 
attacked with colic, which ends fatally. Small cysts on the walls of the 
intestines, containing immature worms, may also be found to be present. 

Symptoms Produced by Spiroptera Megastoma. 

If a large extent of stomach is involved, the functions of digestion may 
be impaired, and consequently the general health of the animal may suffer. 

* If aneurism of either the anterior or posterior mesenteric arteries be present, 
the blood supply of the intestines is interfered with, and the vigour of the 
animal is lessened through interference with digestive processes. 

Life History of the Spiroptera Megastoma. 

The Spiroptera Megastoma lays its eggs in the alimentary tract, whence 
they escape with the faeces. They are then eaten by the meal worm (the 
larva of the meal beetle (Tenebrio Molitor). The eggs pass into the body 
cavity of the meal worm, where they undergo a certain extent of develop¬ 
ment. The embryos eventually escape from the meal worms, either bv 
such perishing and breaking up, or meal worms containing embryos may be 
swallowed entire by the horse in his fodder. It is with the fodder that the 
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embryos are introduced into the stomach of the horse. The meal worm has 
been introduced into Victoria with cargoes of grain and meal from across 
the seas. 

Treatment. 

Thu treatment is entirely preventive. No drug administered can ever 
liope to expel the worms from their stronghold in the wails of the stomach. 
All fodder should be cleaned of meal worms or other grubs that line! theii 
way into the bins. If the eggs cannot find a suitable host in which to 
develop they perish. So far as I can learn, only stable-fed horses have 
been affected with Spiroptera. Meal worms, coming with cargoes of grain 
and meal from across the seas, may contain in their bodies the larvse of 
Spiroptera. Meal worms often perish and fall to fragments amongst meal 
and grain. People in the country, during summer, who are in the habit 
of drinking oatmeal water and rice water, should be careful to see that all 
worms and fragments of worms are removed from the oatmeal and rice 
before making their drinks, as the disease might attack man. 


















1. Hoa 1 of ypiroptera megastoma, highly magnified. 

2. Section of tumour from horse’s stomach showing worms. 

S. Section of beef muscle showing (a) Spiroptera in its capsule. 
4. Posterior end of male worm. 
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SOIL BACTERIA. 

By A. .4. Brown, MB., BS. 

No. i. 

Introduction. 

There are profound changes going on in the soil, and many of these pro¬ 
found changes are wrought by bacteria. Everywhere in Nature bacteria 
exist, and they are to be extensively found in soil, air, and water. 

It is now known that without the influences associated with bacterial 
energy, the growth of higher plants could not be perpetuated. The per¬ 
petuation then of vegetable and animal life on the globe is entirely depend¬ 
ent upon bacterial influences. 

There are three planes of existence—Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal. 

Vegetable forms can build up their protoplasm, or primitive organic cell 
matter endowed with life, out of elementary substances in the mineral plane, 
but no animal form can build up its protoplasm out of such substances. 
Animals are dependent upon the vegetable plane for their existence, and, as 
vegetable forms derive from the soil and the air the foods necessary to 
nourish them, so all life ultimately comes from mother earth. Again life 
is the agent man employs in bringing about the combination of soil and air 
to provide him with food suitable for his requirements, so as to perpetuate 
his stay on the globe. 

A great part of the material out of which plant foods are manufactured 
comes directly from the atmosphere, the remaining part, however, is derived 
from the soil. While the atmosphere contains plant food in practically in¬ 
exhaustible quantities, it is not so with the soil. The food of plants in the 
soil is limited, and -wherever a plant grows, it extracts from the soil a certain 
amount of this food. 

The earth in almost every zone is covered with vegetation, and has, more¬ 
over, multitudes of animals roaming over it, yet, out of all this bulk of flora 
and fauna, there is very little suitable for the food of man. Spontaneously 
Nature does not afford him much sustenance, and primeval man was driven 
to capture wild animals in the forest to supply his wants. These often, no 
doubt, fed upon things quite unsuited for him, but their flesh, elaborated 
from materials incongruous to him, satiated his appetite. Under pristine 
conditions then, a given extent of fertile country could not maintain the 
existence of many of the human family so long as they depended upon har¬ 
vests from untilled soils or the captures from a precarious chase. Civilized 
man, in all ages, in order that he might continuously augment his numbers, 
was forced to make a careful selection of the plants and animals suited to 
his requirements, and he was urged to study the seasons 1 , the development, 
and the treatment of plants, so that he might cultivate them, and obtain re¬ 
dundant harvests. He early learnt the value of husbanding the resources of 
the soil, so that he might be able to provide food at all times for his family 
and dependents. 

Civilization dawns at the time the first efforts were directed towards 
cultivating plants and rearing animals for food requirements. As the ages 
rolled on, agriculture made rapid strides, and a great variety of plants were 
no doubt continually Selected and cultivated for food purposes, so that races 
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at the present day enjoy the fruits of the experiments and labours of an¬ 
tiquity. To-day the plants, selected by different races of men to afford 
food and provide clothing, are very varied in constitution and character. 

Moreover agriculture has attained such perfection that those regions 1 best- 
suited to the growth of particular crops are devoted to the raising of those 
products in quantities far above the requirements of the people inhabiting 
them, and the surplus is exported to other places, where such crops) cannot, 
perhaps, be grown at all, or, if grown cannot be done so profitably. 
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THE RETIRING DIRECTOR OF AGRICULTURE, 
Mr. 3 . WILLIAMSON WALLACE. 

On the nth February the officers of the Department of Agriculture 
tendered a farewell to the late Director of Agriculture; Mr. S. Williamson 
Wallace^ whose three years’ engagement expired through effluxion of time 
on the 30th January. The attendance w r as large, almost every officer 
within a reasonable distance of Melbourne being present at the gathering, 
which was presided over by Mr. E. G. Duffus, Secretary for Agriculture, 
who stated that apologies from the majority of the distant officers had 
been received. After the usual loyal toasts were honoured, that of “ The 
Guest ” was proposed by the Chairman, and strongly supported by the 
heads of the various branches of the Department, the following taking 
part, viz. :—Dr. Howell (Chemist for Agriculture), Dr. Brown (Export 
Branch), Messrs. Weir (Stock), Crowe (Dairy), McAlpine (Pathologist), 
French (Entomologist), Crooke (Forest), Knight (Rural Industries), and 
Burney (Viticultural). Each referred in eulogistic terms to Mr. Wallace, 
and special reference was also made to the forward movements in agri¬ 
culture initiated by him in the State, such as the establishment of the 
Short Course Classes for Farmers. The Chairman then, on behalf of 
the staff, presented the retiring Director with a handsome album contain¬ 
ing over 100 magnificent full-plate photographs of Victorian views, the 
inscription being as follows:— 

Presented to 
S. Williamson Wallace 
by the undersigned officers 
of the 

Department of Agriculture, 
on his retiring 
from the office of Director, 
as a mark 

of the great esteem in which he is held by them. 

Melbourne, nth February, 1905. 

(Then followed the signatures of the various officers.) 

Mr. Wallace, who received a great ovation on rising, replied in an 
-excellent speech, in which he thanked all for the assistance rendered to 
him during his term of office, and for the kind expressions of good-will 
voiced that evening. He had come amongst them as a stranger, but he 
had made many friends-. It was necessary that he should leave Victoria 
to attend to business affairs of Mrs. Wallace and himself. He, however, 
hoped that he would return to Australia ere long and would then visit the 
Australasian States and also New Zealand, and finally come to Victoria 
and settle. Should he not meet them again officially, he trusted that he 
would do so as friends. During his speech, Mr. Wallace gave some advice 
to the various heads regarding the encouragement of the younger officers. 
He recommended them to give the subordinates credit for ideas they 
might bring forth, to mention them in their reports, and in every possible 
way to encourage them. That had been his method of management and 
he had found it satisfactory. Such a course of action would lead to 
further development of the usefulness of the officers concerned; they 
would be stimulated, and the welfare of the Department a & a whole would 
be advanced. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wallace sailed for London by the R.M.S. Mongolia on 
the 21st February, 
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DESCRIPTION OF APPLE (YATES)* 

By James Lang , Harcourt. 

This variety is of American origin, and was introduced to Victoria about • 
thirty-five years ago by the Royal Horticultural Society. Fruit small and 
oblate, covered with dark mahogany red on the side next the sun, and 
whitish' yellow on the shaded side, splashed with light dots. Stalk long 
and slender, inserted in a deep russetty cavity, eye small and closed, set 
in a shallow basin. Flesh tender and juicy, with a pleasant subacid 
favour. Tree a moderate grower, with a spreading head. It is a good 
bearer, and the fruit keeps till the spring, being in season from May to 
September. 

The Yates apple is very popular with the orchardists in districts around 
Melbourne, where it is very largely planted, and is considered one of the 
most profitable apples they grow. It is not suitable for export. This 
variety is very much subject to the scab, and requires careful spraying with 
the Bordeaux mixture to keep the fruit clean. 
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BURNLEY SCHOOL 0? HORTICULTURE. 

Prmcipal; C. B. Luffmann* 

It may be well to explain what has been the aim and issues of this 
institution during the past seven years. It has been a practical training 
ground for over 300 students, who have sought a knowledge of fruit-grow¬ 
ing, vegetable culture, and the making and management of gardens. We 
have also endeavoured to make the estate a source of instruction to all who 
call or send for information. 

We are still without a safe knowledge and system of production in 
what we know as the small industries. 

Our wool and meat and wheat-growing concerns are so large as to 
attract sufficient brains to control the necessary muscle, but with those 
industries which are carried on by what are known as et small ?5 men, there 
is a marked absence of intelligent labour and organizing force. Hence a 
school of this character has real and valuable work to do in preparing men 
who can bring precise working knowledge to the various parts of the State, 
estimate native resources and deficiencies, and employ the safest and surest 
means to secure perpetual occupation of the country. 

Many have but a superficial knowledge of this country or of the wants 
and resources of the outside world. We work hard, and it may be we 
think hard, but we do not discern the work we should do. In truth, it may 
be said, we suffer from lack of leisure and that form of indifference to our 
personal welfare which would enable us to see where we are and how we 
should act thus early to secure a decent abiding place for our children. 

In brief, we are, through ignorance and greed—*and the one provokes 
the other;—the most ruinously wasteful people on earth. We know nothing 
of economy. The husbanding of soil is nothing to us, and it may truly be 
said that we live by borrowing from the land, since we persistently take, 
and return but a little. 

I say these things because now and then some one must speak out, and 
disown the cant which is leading us astray. 

All effort must come down to some form of handiwork if we would 
improve the land, and no “ policy save that of well-directed labour can 
keep this country rich enough to maintain—much less improve—the present 
condition of the people. 

We are not poor, we know nothing of abject poverty, we are far too 
well off to work well. Where scratching will produce crops, intelligent 
cultivating is not likely to be practised. But the days of scratching should 
'and will,'by means of forces'which''are mightier than we, soon .be 1 over. 
must mix all our,soil with brains.' We must know our country, or 
each toiler must know where he is, and what he has in the shape of raw 
material, and how he must act to maintain a vital and lasting soil for him¬ 
self. / , . d 

Such a common subject is likely to prove wearisome,'Bdriwe'"are all; 
eternally dependent on the outcome pf mother earth, .'and every man informed 
for himself can, sooner or later, impress his fellows; hence this, institution 
seeks most, of; all to turn out' men who' will ; be able to win a subsistence 
where others have found nothing but cause for complaint We advocate 
nothing harder, but a better way. 
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The school is designed for the teaching and training of* orchardists, 
gardeners, and managers of fruit-growing and small private estates. It 
is situated in a near suburb of Melbourne, and has a good tram and train 
service. 

The estate comprises upwards of 40 acres of varied land, devoted to 
fruit trees, vegetable culture, arable and pasture lands, a nursery, and 
flower gardens. 

New stables, plant houses, frames, sheds, and other buildings have 
recently been erected. Class, dressing, luncheon, and work rooms form 
portion of a large pavilion, wherein shelter and occupation are found in 
adverse weather. 

Class-room instruction is given in horticultural science, vegetable 
pathology, botany, chemistry of soils and plants, physical and commercial 
geography, entomology, measuring, levelling, designing, and plotting of 
homesteads, orchards, and garden areas, and the most approved methods 
of raising and managing fruit trees and plants. Practical work includes 
the propagation and management of orchard trees, citrus, table grapes, 
bush fruits; harvesting, storing, packing, marketing, drying and canning 
of fruit, vegetable culture, clearing, grading, and trenching of land, 
management of soils, manures, drainage, villa gardening, and care of 
domestic animals, of which, horses, cows, pigs, poultry and bees are kept 

Students of both sexes are admitted—youths over fourteen and women 
over sixteen years of age. Students may enter from one to three years. 
Those taking the full course and passing the necessary examinations are.^ 
granted a diploma and recommended to suitable positions. Male students ; 
are enrolled at any time, but it is advisable to join at the commencement 
of the year. Terms, ^5 per annum, payable in advance. Students 
iattend daily, except Saturdays, from 9 ajm. till 5 p.m. 

Diaries must be kept and approved text-books purchased by all 
students. The year consists of a ten months’ course—February to Decem¬ 
ber. All students must strictly conform to the rules of the school 
Students are non-resident, but good accommodation exists in the locality. 
.Applications for admission should be made to the Secretary for Agricul¬ 
ture, Public Offices, Melbourne. 

'Lecture Course, 1905. 

' " t - .DIVISIONS. 

A. Commercial Considerations. 

V . B. The Soil and Cultural Treatment of Fruiting Trees and' y 

, ; ;: " Plants. , ,v> ; 

; 'y V : y ;; C. Land Drainage. 

D. Irrigation of Orchard Lands. 

E. Manures and their Application. 

F. Selecting, Planning, and Making Orchards. Grouping sub¬ 

jects and Planting. 

G. The Natural History of the different parts of Plants. 

H. Selection and Propagation of Fruiting Stock. 

. I. Fruit-tree Making and Management 

J. Vine Culture, Pruning, and Training. V 

K. List of species and varieties of profitable Fruits for Tem¬ 

perate and Subtemperate Regions. 

L. Citrus Culture. 
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M. Bush 'Fruit Culture. 

N. Miscellaneous Fruits—Culture of. 

O . Feeding, harvesting, storing, wrapping and packing hard 

and soft Fruits for various markets. 

P. The Dried Fruit Industry. 

Q. Preserves and Beverages. 

R. . Principles and Practice of Open-air Gardening. 

S. Miscellaneous. 

T. Botany in Relation to Commercial Horticulture. 

U. Agricultural Geology. 

V. Plant Diseases. 

W. Insect Pests. 

Principal New and Keform Work to be carried 
out during 1905, 

FARM DIVISION. 

I. Erecting hay, wood and cow sheds. Forming farmyard, drain¬ 

age systems, &c. 

IX, Erection of stone pig styes, and conveniences for domestic 
animals. 

III. Grubbing, grading, trenching, and preparation of new orchard 

and farm lands, 

IV. Extension of drainage system. 

V. Making heavy and light cart roads. 

VI. Laying down permanent and temporary pastures. 

ORCHARD DIVISION. 

I. Cleaning, grading, draining, enriching, and planting a new 
orchard area. 

II. Grading up defective hollows with additional soil, and re¬ 
planting top orchard. 

III. Providing surface and under drains to various orchard areas. 

IV. Top dressing impoverished and shallow orchard lands with 

new soil and manure. 

V. Preparing nursery stock for planting a new orchard. 

VI. Lifting and regrafting a section of dwarf trees. 

VII. Measuring and laying out site of a new orchard. 

GARDEN DIVISION. 

I. Taking out various paths and throwing space into lawns and 
borders'. 

II. Altering levels in various positions in order to facilitate drain¬ 

age and improve effects. 

III. Extension of the garden area between house and m&in 

entrance. 

IV. Preparing sites for, and planting trees and shrubs, in the new 

park land. 

V. Extension of drainage system in garden and park land. 

VI. Forming and planting embankments with suitable grasses and 

plants. 

VII. Extending lawns, and creating shade walks beneath existing 

trees. 
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VIII. Planting boundary and subdivisional hedges. 

IX. Taking levels, grading and forming paths. 

VEGETABLE DIVISION, 

I. Trenching and remaking worn-out land. 

II. Grouping of permanent vegetables, salads and herbs. 

III. Draining, liming and manuring needy areas. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

I. Hedges and Shelter Belts. 

II. Wounds and their treatment, seasons for healing. 

III. Profit producing animals, fodders and vegetables for small 

estates. Bacon curing. 

IV. Homestead buildings, sheds, pits, cellars. 

V. Working diaries and calendars. 

VI. Ringing, firing and grubbing to kill timber and “ scrub.” 




0 : 

■■: ■ 
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Students preparing' new orchard land. 2. Vegetable and fodder crops. 

4 , Women students gardening. 
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FARM DIVISION, 

X. Cattle on new summer pasture, 
*2. Working horses and stable. 
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FLAVOUR IN FRUIT. 

Z?y C. B. Luff man n : Principal, School of Horticulture. 

Last year was so exceptionally wet and favorable to root growth that 
most trees were unable to properly ripen their leaves, and the buds, in 
many quarters, failed to form or set to fruit. Odd as it may seem, great 
strength of wood means weakness of flower and poor flavour in fruit, since 
nothing less than a steady ripening process in the leaves and sap of the 
light wood during the latter half of summer will secure a crop of full 
flavoured and sound fruit in the following year. 

Different species and varieties of fruit do not ail demand similar treat¬ 
ment in the way of food and climate, for we know that within a given set 
of conditions one tree will no more than grow, whilst another will exercise 
all its functions. To succeed well as orchardists, we should understand all 
the habits and peculiar capacities of the different species and varieties we 
essay to grow. Otherwise we have no control over adverse seasons or plant 
growth, we cannot see the inevitable, and meet it by treating soil or tree 
in such a manner as will secure a paying crop. A very large proportion of 
the fruit crops of the southern half of the State are this season destitute 
of flavour* and this is chiefly due to the trees being allowed to grow too 
freely last summer, and no thinning of the young wood and foliage, which 
would have admitted light and air to the undeveloped shady parts. 
Flavour in fruit depends mainly upon a tree being in its proper climatic 
zone, and having a complete soil in a wholesome and more or less* active 
state the year round. Next, the seasons must be well marked, since all ex¬ 
tremes of heat and cold and interruptions in the growth of various parts of 
the tree bring about changes which act against the most perfect type of 
fruit. Again,, more or less air and light are required by different trees at 
different periods of the summer. Thus some wood yields its best fruit 
when well shaded, whereas another kind may need partial or complete 
exposure. The chemical action of light and heat operate over two summers 
to determine each crop of fruit, and in order to work well we should be 
able to discern what the past has meted out to a tree and what the future 
and we may do towards forcing it into bearing a full-flavoured crop. 

It is not here contended that every grower of fruit might easily have 
secured a much finer flavour this season. Last summer was a particularly 
hard one to contend against, for the heat was not with us, and without sun 
heat and a fair proportion of fine, bright days, some trees cannot ripen 
either leaves or sap, hence the fruit which follows must be crude and 
flavourless. 

The heat-wave of this mid-summer will have the effect of throwing a 
large number of extra strong trees into fruit—thiat is where exposed to the 
full force of the hot blast, and an extended drought. Fruit will, as a 
result, be abundant but small in size next year, unless the precaution is 
taken to thin all crowding light wood during March and early April 

These casual statements are intended to show" that we must stick close to 
our trees and all that affects them if we would keep them in that state of 
health and vigour which will enable them to return to us regular, crops of 
the highest value. 
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THE VEGETABLE FOODS OF DIFFERENT RAGES. 

By C. B. Luff maun, Principal . School of Horticulture. 

Gluts and low prices commonly arise from our producing in ignorance of 
ifce extent to which various foodstuffs are grown and consumed by different 
races; and in a general way we are all inclined to think that what is good 
for and necessary to us must be in daily request by others. But this is far 
from true. Three or four vegetable foods only are in universal use— 
notably wheat, rice, and sugar. Some important populations use neither 
tea, potatoes, nor jams. 

All the Asiatic races are, for various reasons, disinclined to eat any food¬ 
stuffs which are not grown by themselves. The native peoples of Africa 
are not so particular, but none of them have the means to purchase the 
fresh and preserved fruits grown in other lands. 

Then America is prepared to receive little or nothing which the Aus- 
tialian fruit-grower produces, and so we find the world reduced to two 
continents—Europe and Australia—to which we must look for the sale of 
our wares. But in Europe even, the means of selling our surplus will not 
be general,, since many countries are our formidable rivals, producing the 
same and much larger quantities than we at a cheaper rate. Then, again, 
many of our fruits are not recognised as articles of consumption, but only 
of value for foreign trade even in the countries where they are grown. 
Other countries consume enormous quantities of food of a kind of which 
they never produced a grain. Thus England and Germany, which are the 
homes of plum-pudding and currant cakes, have never produced a raisin. 
These fruits are largely grown in Spain and Italy, and yet neither country 
consumes them, but, on the other hand, are the largest consumers of cod¬ 
fish in the world, each country importing annually about 100,000.000 
pounds of a form of food entirely foreign to their shores. 

Russia is the greatest consumer of lemons, yet never in the history of 
the world has she owned a profitable acre. 

These curiosities of trade may enable us to see how carefully we should 
proceed in various branches of rural industry in this nevf and remote 
country. 

Conscious of these practicably unalterable facts, we see where are the 
consumers of such foodstuffs as we are able to produce. Nothing is more 
conservative in man than his stomach. He will change his country, his 
king, his politics, his religion, and still adhere to the food of his fathers. 
Hence we may not hope to win people over to consume our surplus food¬ 
stuffs, because they are consumed and beloved bv us. As fruit-growers we 
have but a comparatively small foreign field to exploit. Great Britain, 
Germany, and France, we may continue to regard as customers of value in 
the order named. We must cease planting without an objective for the 
fruit when grown. Our rivals are numerous, and in most instances better 
placed than we. Our first concern should be to increase the productivity and 
quality of existing^ orchards, and when this is done plant steadily those 
areas which are distinctly more favorable than many which have been 
employed in the past. 

Some time ago if was pointed out that our trees being short-lived, 
planting must be continuous to insure a regular supply; but this does not 
implv that every one should plant We have too many small and 1 in¬ 
experienced' fruitgrowers*' With one-tenth of the number of orchard, owners 
and the same area as now, the returns would be infinitely larger and'the 
business' more profitable. 
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THE ORCHARD. 

By James Lang , Liar court. 

During March and April the principal work of the orchard will be 
the gathering, marketing, and storing of the keeping varieties of apples 
and pears. The apple crop seems to be good throughout the State, favor¬ 
able reports having been received from most districts. The season has 
been uncommonly dry, and fruit trees, where heavily laden with fruit, are 
suffering severely from want of moisture,. It is in a season like this that 
the value of irrigation for an orchard becomes apparent. In the irrigated 
orchard the fruit grows on without a check, and swells out to its usual 
size; while in non-irrigated orchards, where the trees are large and bear¬ 
ing heavy crops, the fruit will be so small as to be practically valueless. 
It would be to the interest of any orchardist, who has a site on his land 
capable of conserving water, to construct storage dams so that he may 
have a supply of water for the orchard during the summer months. 

Where it is intended to extend the orchard or plant a new one, the 
preparation of the soil should be taken in hand at once, by thoroughly 
ploughing the ground, leaving a rough surface exposed to the sun and 
atmospheric influence. This tends to sweeten the soil, and puts it in better 
condition for planting. 

Draining also where necessary will require to be done, as healthy trees 
cannot be grown on water-logged land. It is well known that more trees 
die through bad drainage than any other cause. Drains should not be 
less than 2J feet deep. 

Budding may still be done, provided the stocks are in good condition 
for the operation. 

In orchards where there are varieties of apples and pears that are 
not of much commercial value, it would be well to mark such trees, with 
a view to heading them back in the spring and regrafting with more 
marketable varieties. Where there is healthy root action in the tree to 
be operated upon, this can always be carried out successfully, and in 
three or four years the tree will again come into bearing; it is much 
better to do this than to keep on growing varieties that are no longer 
profitable. 

As soon as sufficient rain falls new beds of strawberries should be 
planted out. It will be a good time also to plant out citrus fruits, as 
they will root at once and be in a good condition to stand the winter. 

Export. 

Orehardists who are exporting apples should be very careful in the 
selecting, grading, and packing of the fruit, and also the varieties they 
ship. Attention to this makes all the difference between receiving a pay¬ 
able return or not. Pears are best packed in trays or in the new patent 
box with separate compartments. The risk of shipping to London is 
always greater with pears than with apples, but when they arrive in good 
condition the price realized is much better. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN COLD STORAGE OF FRUIT. 

By /. Knight, Inspector of Rural Industries . 

Pears, 

At ihe time of the year the experiments in cold storage of fruits, were 
undertaken lhe supply of pears was limited, but two cases of LTnconnue 
and two of Broom Park were obtained from the markets. These were 
carefully gone through, wrapped in proper form, and placed in the Govern¬ 
ment Cool Stores, After remaining for three 'weeks, two cases, one of each 
variety, were removed, and placed in the ordinary temperature of the out¬ 
side chambers, at an average of about 50 degrees Fahr.,, with the result 
that they gradually decayed. Then, at the expiration of between six and 
seven weeks (three weeks of which were at the higher temperature), which 
would about cover the time of a passage home, it was found that the 
LTnconnue decayed to the extent of 55 per cent., and the Broom Park 
to 21 per cent., whilst those in the chamber, at a temperature of 35 degrees, 
showed only in the case of LTnconnue 21 per cent., and Broom Park 13I 
per cent. 

It is worthy of note here that these pears were out of condition when 
secured, hut were the only ones available. No doubt if it is intended to 
continue these experiments, the varieties which we consider suitable for 
export should lie secured at the proper season, and at a desirable stage of 

ripeness, and lasted in a similar manner. 

The pears were again placed under similar conditions, that is, one case 
in cool chamber, and one outside, the latter soon decaying and disappear¬ 
ing, whilst the pears which were in the chambers for five months showed 
the following result:—LTnconnue, 56 per cent, decayed; the balance 
sound, but of little value, on account of contact with decayed fruit. Broom 
Park, less than 1 per cent, decayed since the previous examination. We 
learn from this that the pears for storage require extremely careful handling, 
as In this variety (Broom Park) 13 per cent, were bad in the first inspection, 
and less than 1 per cent, in the second examination, which extended over a 
much longer period. 

Apples. 

A quantity of apples were placed in cold storage on various accounts. 
The bulk were received on 1 20th April, 1904. Part of the apples on 
arrival were slightly over-ripe for keeping purposes. I have carefully 
watched the progress of this experiment, with a view of seeing what may 
be done by prolonging our own market by simply using cold storage. The 
chamber was kept, bv request, at 35 degrees Fahr,, and the tell-tale ther¬ 
mometer 'which was placed in the case indicates that the variation has not 
teen more than one degree higher or lower during that period. 

The following is a list of varieties experimented upon:—Newtown 
Pippin, Rome Beauty, Lamb Abbey, Yates, Esopus Spitzenburg, Scarlet 
Nonpareil, and Jonathan. There were several cases of each variety, and 
the following is the result after being in the cool chamber six weeks:_ 

Jonathan—3 per cent, specked or rotten fruit. These when put In 
'would be considered too ripe for export; when repacked the 
balance,was sound, but showed signs of shrivelling. 
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Esopus Spitzenburg—17 per cent, specked, &c. When placed in 
cool chamber were rather ripe for shipment* 

Immb Abbey—3 per cent, specked; rest in good order and firm. 

Yates—All in good order and condition; firm. 

Rome Beauty—All in good order and condition; firm. 

Stone Pippin—All in good order and condition; firm. 

Newtown Pippin— 6 per cent, specked; rest in good order. 

Rvmer—15 per cent, bad; balance in fair order. 

Scarlet Nonpareil—20 per cent, bad; rest sound, but a few 
shrivelled. They were not as good as I should have liked at 
time of storing. 

The apples were again placed in .the chamber, portions being re¬ 
moved by the owners from time to time, but those remaining, after being 
in cool storage for a further period of four months, or a total of 61 months, 
were again examined, with the following results :— 

Esopus Spitzenburg—30 per cent, specked or rotten; balance 
shrivelling. 

Yates—3 per cent, specked; rest good, but a few showing signs of 
shrivelling. 

Lamb Abbey—7 per cent, decayed; rest slightly shrivelled* 

Rome Beauty—2 per cent, specked ; balance firm and in good order. 

Newtown Pippin—15 per cent, bad; rest firm. 

I may state that these apples were brought from various districts, 
and there appears to be a marked difference in their keeping quality. There 
is much yet to learn as to the effect of soil and climate, and especially 
as to the stage of ripeness at which they should be gathered for long 
keeping. 

There can, I think, be no question about apples keeping sufficiently 
long for export purposes when kept under similar conditions and treated 
as these have been. AO that appears necessary is care in selecting and 
evenness of temperature during storage. 

Much useful work can be done by a few simple experiments such as 
these, to show the possibilities of cold storage, not only with the apple and 
pear, but also with the more delicate fruits. 
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GARDEN NOTES. 

By /. Cronin . Inspector , Vegetation Diseases Acts . 

Flower Garden. 

The intensely dry and warm weather experienced this season has caused 
the death of numbers of plants and trees in gardens in ail parts of the 
State, and it would be advisable, before replanting, to consider the condi¬ 
tions normally prevailing during the different seasons of the year, and, as 
far as possible, select species and varieties that will be likely to withstand 
the extremes o£ winter and summer temperatures. It is not at all unusual 
to find in one garden plants and trees native ro countries totally opposite in 
temperature and moisture, and often most of the plants are thriving, a 
result that is usually due to the forethought of the cultivator in selecting 
positions suited to the needs of the plants. Even in very small gardens 
a much greater diversity of dower and foliage might be obtained if notice 
was taken of the difference in temperature and moisture at various portions 
of the garden. A Bougainvillea will bloom well facing north or east, 
Hydrangeas and others need the opposite aspects. The best violets I ever 
saw were growing at Wangaratta, sheltered by a house from the after¬ 
noon sun. 

Before replanting, especially where large plants have died, the soil 
should be thorough]}' and deeply worked and manured, and new, sweet soil 
provided for the young trees or plant; for, if the plant is simply to he 
replaced, the properties necessary to vigorous growth in the young have 
been exhausted by the old, and, otherwise, some substances may remain 
from one tree that may be injurious to a young, tender specimen of 
another. 

March and April (according to the district) are suitable months for 
the planting of most trees and shrubs that have been grown in pots, those 
likely to suffer from frost excepted. In the warmer districts, April is 
usually suitable, the plants which are generally well matured in the nur¬ 
series being liable, if planted earlier, to break into new, free growth, 
which, not having sufficient time to ripen, would almost certainly be cut 
by winter frosts. Hardy evergreen trees and shrubs have a much better 
chance of being sufficiently established to resist drought if planted in 
Autumn than at any other period. 

Palms are valuable plants for any garden of fair size, and from the 
many genera and species grown, a selection may be made suited to any 
district in Victoria where gardening is practicable. In the warm northern 
areas, where water is plentiful, many kinds “do 1 ’ well, Brahea fdamentoso 
«'rhe thread palm) especially. This is one of the finest specimen or 
avenue plants known, some grand examples growing at Mildura, Bendigo, 
and in other northern districts, while it succeeds almost as well in the 
coastal portions. Chamcerops excels a (the Indian hemp palm) is one of 
the hardiest, growing well in places like Macedon and Wandin. The 
choice of palms is restricted in the cold, elevated districts, but this and the 
New Zealand cabbage palm, Areca sapida and Corypha. (Livistona) Aus¬ 
tralis will be found suitable, Phoenix canariensis is the finest date 
palm; and others worthy of special attention until established are Diflo- 
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themium maritimum , Jubcea spectabilis . and Cocos plumose ?, all requiring 
some shelter from rough winds. The sub-tropical groups in the Melbourne 
Botanic Gardens contain many fine specimens of the various genera and 
species of palms, and are very attractive at all periods of the rear. 

The Scarlet-flowering Gum, Eucalyptus fid folia , is 1 he most showv 
of all trees, and is perfectly hardy. It is important to plant only young, 
free-growing plants, any that are pot-bound or stunted failing ’to’ make 
good specimens. Scarlet and crimson shades are typical of this gum, 
but in some gardens, Melbourne Botanic Gardens in particular, many 
rose apd other shades of colour are noticeable, owing probably to the type 
being crossed-fertilized with the pollen of Eucalyptus calophylla] a 
white, large-flowering species. 

Narcissi are the most important spring blooming bulbous plants, and 
require to be planted early in autumn to get best results. They thrive 
in almost any well-drained garden soil, but should not be too heavily 
manured or planted in very shady positions, or leaf growth at the expense 
of bloom, will follow. Desirable varieties are—Tazetta, or bunch-flowered 
(commonly called Jonquils); “ Soleil d’Or, 55 the popular yellow with 
orange cup; “ Paper-whited 5 earliest “Grand Monarque/ 5 and “Her 
Majesty. 55 the latest, and best. Of the many types of Daffodils, the long- 
trumpet section are deservedly most popular; “ Princeps/ 5 “Empress/ 5 
“ Emperor, 55 “ Sir Watkin, 55 and “ M. J. Berkeley 55 being the best 
offered at fairly cheap rates. 

Seeds of hardy annuals should be sown as soon as the soil is sufficiently 
moistened ibv the autumn rains, or where slugs and snails are trouble¬ 
some, they may be sown in beds or boxes, and afterwards transplanted. 
Bran and arsenic placed in small heaps near the beds will be devoured 
readily by the slugs, and wall destroy them. 

Spring flowering herbaceous plants should be divided and planted in 
April. 


KiteMen Garden. 

Cabbage and cauliflower plants should be set out from earlier sowings, 
and seed of earlier varieties of cabbage sown to keep up a succession. 
“Improved Enfield Market 55 and “Drumhead 55 (Savoy) are winter 
kinds grown in market gardens. 

Early varieties of peas should be sown in April, and should be 
staked. There are a number of dwarf early kinds catalogued by nursery¬ 
men that are said to be of special merit. 

Sowings should be made of such vegetables as are required, such as 
swedes, onions, &c. 

The potato that has been grown most largely for many years in the 
gardens near Melbourne as an early market sort is “ Beauty of Hebron/ 5 
Latterly this kind has been regularly attacked by “early blight, 51 a fun¬ 
goid disease lately described by Mr. Me Alpine, the effect of which causes 
most of the sets to.fail or make only weakly growth. This is a great loss 
to the growers, as there is not another “ proved !r variety of the same 
class to replace it. “ Carmen No. r 55 is a fine variety, but is said to be 
uncertain to “ strike 15 unless firm small seed tubers are procurable. As 
a pale-coloured early potato it is—in parts of the central district at 
least—quite equal to “ Beauty of Hebron/ 5 
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POULTRY HINTS FOR THE AUTUMN. 

By PI. V. Hawkins , Lecturer on Poultry . 

At the present time, when the leaves are falling, every poultry-farmer 
should be preparing for the change, which affects the poultry so much, that 
greater care is necessarv now than at any period during the year. 

The stud birds have finished their tasks, not without a great strain upon 
the system. 

The required rest for the breeding pens has come, and with it the birds 
appear as if exhausted, consequent on their having kept up their reputation 
as laying machines, which undoubtedly many are. The feathers have 
become tarnished, the bloom has left, the comb is shrunken, which a few 
months ago appeared so soft and red. All is changed, and extra care is 
needed whilst the old feathers give place to the new- 


Care during Moulting. 

The dust-box should now be covered over from, rain to keep it dry, 
to allow the birds the exercise required to shake off the dry scales and 
old feathers, as well as to check the vermin or fowl fleas, which in the 
moulting season are doubly busy, not only draining the body already 
weakened by its efforts in the breeding pen, but also laying the scores of 
minute eggs in the downy feathers, close to vent, and under the wings. 
These feathers after leaving the birds’ bodies carry these eggs with them, 
and if not gathered up regularly and burnt the eggs are sure to hatch, 
and return to the newly-feathered birds. To my mind, this is a most 
important item to be carefully guarded. If the farmer would only realize 
the importance of examining his stud birds for this pest, and devote an 
hour or two each week to examining the bodies, and at the same time 
spraying inseefcibane. by means of a small indiarubber pump, costing 96. 
or is., he would find it would pay him handsomely. How is it possible 
for the hen to produce large quantities of eggs annually—be the feeding 
ever so nourishing and nitrogenous — if she has to carry day after day 
thousands of these fleas, and keep up a constant supply of food for their 
sustenance as well? Further, it is the egg-producer—the blood in the 
hen’s body—of which she is robbed by these pests. Neglect to keep clown 
parasites means failure. In cases, too, where birds have had a touch of 
roup they sleep with their heads under the wing, as is natural, and by so 
doing the germs of disease are left on the wing feathers. When shed, these 
feathers are apt at this time of the year to be blown about from one pen 
to another, with the result that the disease germs are spread broadcast, 
and a recurrence of the trouble is almost sure to appear. Hence it is 
absolutely essential to gather and burn all the old feathers. 

These little details, if acted upon, will save much trouble and doctor¬ 
ing and consequent loss' of stock. 

It is highly desirable to assist the birds to moult The natural time 
■ior.a fowl to moult is about ninety days, but assistance can be given bv 
'feeding on a stronger ration, viz., adding to the morning meal of pollard 
and 'brim sreup of linseed (say, to forty birds), steeped first in hot water, 
"'and'then thoroughly mixed with the food. ■ This assists to oil the skin’ 
, mi, being so rich in albuminoids,, not only aids the birds in dispensing with 
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the old coat, but is an ideal feather-forming food. Sunflower seed may be 
used also with good results (mixed into morning meal), care being taken 
not to over-feed with either, otherwise the birds will lay on too much inter¬ 
nal fat 

The additional cost of these foods is made up by the birds by the time 
saved in the moulting period, and instead of taking ninety days they will 
be in readiness to lav again after sixty days. 


Value of G-reen Food. 

Occasionally a small quantity of sulphur may be given in the meal, 
and is an excellent aid at this time of the year, but if you keep up a good 
supply of green food, such as onions, horse-radish, cabbage, lettuce, carrots, 
&c. (given alternately), you have the sulphur in them, and do not require 
to use much more. Do not feed too much on grains, which are too rich 
in carbohydrates (fat-formers), but rather feed occasionally on a ration 
consisting of at least an ounce of animal food, such as lightly-boiled 
sheep’s liver, or rabbit chopped finely, and given in morning meal or at 
midday to each bird. It must not be forgotten that grains are deficient 
in feather-forming elements. Insect life is the best natural food, but that 
is not in sufficient abundance when large numbers of birds are kept, hence 
it is very necessary to provide a substitute for that which bv nature is not 
in sufficient quantities. 

An ample supply of green foods is also necessary, because they contain 
large quantities of mineral salts, so essential, with protein (animal food), 
for repairing the waste of tissues of the body, which is constantly going 
on with the laying hen. 

Horse-radish (Cochlearia armor aid), scraped and mixed with the soft 
meal in the morning, is also a great aid to the moult. It contains a volatile 
oil, no less than 30 per cent, of which consists of sulphur. Horse-radish 
is very easily grown, and has long been held in great repute. It will grow 
in any inferior piece of ground, and may be planted in sets, i.e,. little 
pieces of root cut into inch lengths, and placed six inches apart and six 
inches deep. It will yield from one to five tops each, and can be gathered 
for several successive years, with no further trouble than keeping it clear 
of weeds. The above is British treatment for producing fine roots for 
table use* In these States it will grow anywhere without trouble or care, 
in fact, if allowed, may become a nuisance. Every little piece an 
inch or two inches long will send up numerous shoots, and with the 
writer it has given as much trouble to root out as docks. A small out-of- 
the-way patch will provide ample for poultry-breeders, with no further 
work than the first planting. If there was a demand for it it could be 
profitably grown at the minimum of cost—at less cost than any other 
vegetable. Market gardeners do not bother with it, because it is not in 
demand for table use here, as in the old country. One or two who cater 
for the leading hotels and clubs have a patch, and, the demand being 
small, they obtain a good price. As a tonic to the feathering chick or 
adult bird it has scarcely any equal. 

Lettuce, too, is a splendid green food for the flock. There are to be 
found in letltuce, potash, iron, and phosphates, all of which serve the pur¬ 
pose of aiding the fowls through the moult. Five to ten, per cent, of raw 
onion will be found very beneficial as a stimulant and purifier of the blood. 
Onions contain potash, lime, phosphoric acid, sulphur, and oxide of iron. 




Fowl-houses. 

Another point worthy of note here is the housing. During the heat 
of summer, palings are apt to shrink, and also crack. These should.be 
carefully watched, and wherever a crack is noticed remove the old paling 
and put in a new' one. Drive in the nails which the intense heat has drawn 
out, if you wish to prevent draughts, which are the precursor to catarrhal 
troubles and inflamed eyes* Neglect results in roup. 

See, too, that the floor has not become basin-shaped by the constant 
cleaning. If so, the wheelbarrow should be brought into requisition. 

I find that a good plan to prevent the formation of a hollow is to 
have a piece of black tarpaulin to fit the floor, with a roller tacked to each 
end of it, and by sprinkling a little sand on each day, and rolling up the 
tarpaulin in the morning, the droppings, are easily removed, and the floor 
is preserved. 

Should the tarpaulin become dirty, remove to a tap, and let the hose 
be used. Three minutes will do the lot. Then throw on to a fence, and 
by the afternoon the carpet attachment will be quite dry, and also free 
from vermin. This may also be used on floored houses, and will save 
much time in cleaning. 

The old cracked perches, which have done good work, should now be 
burnt. Possibly many of those pests, the small red blood-suckers, which 
are called SarcofUs , have laid innumerable eggs in the cracks, and in many 
cases birds that may possibly have Had some disease are apt to leave traces 
on these old perches. It costs little to renew them, and you will save 
much. 

Care of Birds, 

The male birds should be carefully attended to now, and kept alone, 
and should on no account be allowed to run with the hens until about the 
middle of May, which is quite soon enough to. mate up the breeding 
pen, A good plan is to have the old cock in a pen devoted to cockerels. 
He will have exercise, and will preserve order amongst the youngsters. All 
the old hens (past three years) should not be kept longer. They will not 
pay for eggs alone, unless of value for breeding purposes. Do not waste 
time and food on drones, but push on the young pullets, so that eggs may 
be had when scarce* Pullets that have been hatched in July, August, or 
September will be usually found very much in evidence when the older 
birds are heavy in the moult. Have the brooders thoroughly cleaned and 
exposed to the surfs rays, so that the next early chicks may have clean 
quarters, free from disease germs. The early chicks should be out either 
in June, July, August, or September, excepting in the cold parts of Gipps- 
land and the Western district, when August, September, and October 
months will be quite early enough. Have the incubators freshened by 
exposure to sun and air, opening up drawers, &c. • 

Where it is possible, rest the chicken runs and breeding pens for a 
time % and dig or plough up and sow a good grass mixture, with clover. 
In districts of a sandy nature put in couch grass, which is splendid to 
bind loose soils together. If possible duplicate runs should be provided'. 

Fixed pens are not always suitable to the fanner. The hurdle system 
might more often, be adopted, and with it the portable houses. 

Success in poultry culture is more easily attained when the young 
growing stock aro changed to new quarters occasionally. There they may be 
seen busy matching al day long. On the other hand, they nay have been 
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reared under conditions bordering on filth, and may be always ready for 
their meals, and then lie moping about, knowing better than their careless 
owner that scratching for insect life is out of the question. 

Anything appears good enough to the haphazard poultry-farmer,, and 
too often we are met with the remark— £i Poultry-farming does not pay. ;? 
The motto of every poultry-breeder should 'be cleanliness/' Without 
great care and attention, and strict cleanliness, the poultry will be stunted 
in growth, the outcome of which is poor layers, also birds unfitted for 
table purposes. Worse still, if it is discovered that chicken-pox has made 
its appearance, and with it sometimes roup (for chicken-pox, through damp, 
ill-ventilated, or over-crowded bouses, is usually followed bv roup), then 
the real trouble begins, and ends with the .axe. 

It is ray intention in the near future to deal largely with poultry diseases 
and their symptoms- 

This article is written with the express purpose of assisting the farmer 
to get his or her birds through the most troublesome period, and if the little 
details 1 have mentioned are acted upon, there is no reason why the adult 
birds should not recommence laying early in the winter when eggs are so 
scarce. In conclusion, the longer a bird is moulting, the longer will you be 
without eggs. She cannot be expected to do both at the same time. 
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BOBS-A RUST-RESISTING WHEAT. 

By D. IllcAlpine, Vegetable Pathologist . 

It Is now generally recognised by those who have studied the rust-in- 
wheat problem—at least In Australia, where it is so important, that the 
reinedv does not He in the application of any specific, but in the growth 
of varieties which will be able constitutionally to resist the rust, and to 
withstand the attacks of the parasite, even under weather conditions favor¬ 
able to its development. Accordingly for a number of years past I have 
been growing in different parts of the State, particularly in districts noted 
for their liability to rust, different varieties from various sources, but 
mainly crossbreds supplied by Mr. Farrer, Wheat Experimentalist of New 
South Wales. 

Among these, Rerraf has been grown from a few grains to start with, 
and each year the best plants have been selected, and the seed saved from 
the finest ears. In this way larger and larger areas have been sown, until in 
1903 There was sufficient to send small samples for trial to about 400 
farmers, and the results were generally favorable, as recorded in this 
J carnal for March, 3904. 

In the Leader for January 21st the general opinion of farmers is voiced 
bv Mr. Grossman, of Docker's Plains, ■who states that in 1903—a rusty 
year—the Purple Straw was badly affected with rust, while Rerraf growing 
alongside was perfectly free, and during the past season Rerraf sown 
again yielded, In a small plot, at the rate of nearly n bags to the acre, while 
Purple Straw, sown alongside at the same time, and under similar condi¬ 
tions of culture, produced only bags to the acre. 

But Rerraf, with all its good qualities of rust resistance and earliness, 
yielding and milling well, is inclined to be rather weak in the straw, so 
attention has been given for some years to a new wheat of Mr. Farcer's, 
viz., Bobs, which Is found to possess a nice clean stiff straw. 

In the Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales for August and Sep¬ 
tember, 1904, Mr. Farrer has a most instructive article on this wheat, in 
which he gives its peculiarities, economic qualities, and origin. It dates 
from 1896. and is supposed to be a hybrid from a sport of Blount's Lam- 
biigg as the female plant, and a strain of -Nepaul barley as the male 
parent; but, from the inherent difficulties in making this cross, there is at 
present a certain amount of doubt about this pedigree, which Mr- Farrer 
is endeavouring to remove. As regards its milling qualities, a sample grown 
here has not yetobeen tested, but in New South Wales its flour strength was 
found to be very high, that of Bobs corresponding to 302! lbs. bread from 
a 200 lb. sack of Sour, while that of wheats of the Purple Straw class 
only corresponds to about 281 lbs. 

Whatever may be its true origin, it has been found to be a desirable 
addition to the varieties already grown as the result of tests conducted at 
Port Fairy, Rutherglen, and Nagambie. 

In comparison with. Rerraf it is not quite so early, only medium early, 
md its rust-resistance is not so marked. In this connexion it Is worthy of 
note, however, that the rust which principally attacks it is not the destructive 
pMcemm graminis, which seriously affects the grain, but the comparatively 
Pmcinia iriticina , which mostly confines Itself to the flag, and 
1 leaver A hp, ;grain ■ uninjured. 
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To the average farmer there is only one rest, and it is always supposed 
to be destructive if the weather is favorable to it, but it makes a great 
difference if you are bitten by a snake whether it is poisonous or not. So 
in the case of wheat rusts, there are the comparatively harmless, as well 
as the positively injurious, and in 1903, when rust was fairly common at 
Port Fairy, only Puccinia triticina was found on this variety, Mr. Fairer 
records a similar instance. He writes :—“I saw a sample from a crop, 
which had been badly attacked by this rust, near Glen Inmes, and the 
grains were remarkable for their plumpness and unusually large sized* 

The straw of Bobs is long and strong, standing upright to a height 
of five feet at Port Fairy and would make an excellent hay wheat. It does 
not stool so well as Rerraf, but holds the grain better, and its well-shaped 
ears, with beautifully clean, strong, upstanding straw, render it a favorite 
with the farmer for a general crop. 

At Port Fairy the yield from an acre was 37 bushels, although the 
seeding was rather thin and the sowing a little late. The weight per bushel 
was 65 lbs. 

Where a large area of wheat is sown it is an advantage to have varieties 
which ripen in succession, and two such noted rust-resisting wheats as 
Rerraf and Bobs are. well worthy of being tried on a large scale alongside 
of each other. 
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FLAG SMUT OF WHEAT. 

(JJroeystis occulta .) 

By D. Me Alpine, Vegetable Pathologist . 

There are various smuts attacking wheat, and this one is generally 
called “ rye smut/ 5 because in the old world it most commonly occurs, on 
rye, although it may also appear on oats and barley. But here no record 
exists of its occurrence on rye, having, only been found on wheat,, and in 
some seasons severe losses have been caused by it. It has even been called 
“black rust” in South Australia, but this name is so misleading, and 
conveys such a false impression of its true nature that it ought to be dis¬ 
carded. 

As its common name indicates, it chiefly attacks the flag, but it may also 
occur on, the sheath and stem, and even on the chaff, destroying the grain. 
It forms long grey lines, at first running parallel with the veins, and when 
the epidermis, or skin, is ruptured, the black powdery streaks are ex¬ 
posed. The ear is rarely formed. What should be the ear is. generally 
only a twisted mass of deformed and diseased tissue, as is clearly seen 
in Fig. i. If the grain is formed at all, it is extremely small and shrivelled. 
Plants have been met with attacked by both flag smut and stinking smut, 
the former appearing as lines on sheath, flag, and chaff, while the latter 
produced its characteristic bunt balls. 

If the diseased flags are crushed, and the smallest portion of the black 
powder examined under the microscope, it is seen to consist of numerous 
reproductive bodies, or spores (Fig. 4). The spores here are not solitary, 
as is usually the case with fungi, but form a small cluster, consisting of 
two kinds of cells. There are from one to five central cells, dark-coloured, 
thick-walled, and capable of germination, surrounded by an envelope of 
paler and thinner-walled cells, which are sterile. The sterile envelope will 
probably serve as a means of dispersion, rendering the whole mass speci¬ 
fically lighter. 

The mode of germination and the infection of the young wheat plant 
is very interesting. The fertile spore puts forth a germ tube, which is 
very delicate, and this bears at its tip a cluster of secondary spores, which 
are cylindrical Each of these secondary spores in turn gives rise to a 
slender germ tube, which is capable of penetrating the very young leaves 
of the plant. 

Nature provides for a number of failures by producing plenty of 
material, and so the several fertile spores in each cluster produce still 
others, and these can only necessarily enter the host-plant when the tissues 
are young, tender, and succulent. If from any reason the spores do not 
germinate at this period, they cannot enter later. Once inside the wheat 
.plant the # delicate germ tube grows in length, and branches among the 
; cells,' dipping into them in order to extract nourishment from them. 

When the nourishment within a certain area is exhausted, then the 
fuftgus^as a means of self-preservation," produces its spores beneath the 
epidermis, which is finally ruptured, and then the black streaks appear 
with their powdery spores ready to be scattered, and begin again their 
work, of destruction. * " 
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Preventive Measures. 

Although pickling wheat seed with a bluestone solution was found to 
destroy any spores of stinking smut, it did not seem to have any effect upon 
the spores of flag smut, for the disease appeared even in spite of this treat¬ 
ment The remedy generally recommended is to immerse the seed for five 
minutes in water heated to 127 degrees Fahr., but this hot water treatment 
of the seed does not commend itself to the average farmer, so 1 determined 
to try the effect of formalin. 

Formalin Treatment. 

A quantity of Dart's Imperial seed wheat was taken, and thoroughly 
infected with the spores of the fungus, w T hich were known to be capable 
of germination. One-half of this infected seed was treated with formalin, 
and the other left untreated, and both were sown alongside of each 
other on 8th June at Rutherglen. The treatment consisted in using 
Schering’s formalin at the rate of 1 lb. to 40 gallons of water, and steeping 
the seed in it for ten minutes, then allowing it to dry before sowing. 

When the experimental plots were* examined on 7th December, not a 
single infected plant could be found in the treated plot, although both the 
manager and myself examined the plants most carefully; while pn the 
untreated plot about 20 per cent, of the plants were infected, and in some 
cases they were killed off before producing any ears* 

The use of formalin has already been proved effective for the ordinary 
stinking smut or bunt of wheat, and now that it is also found to be a 
preventive for flag smut an additional reason is afforded for using it in 
preference to the bluestone solution commonly employed. 

Explanation of Plate. 

Fig. x. Wheat plants attacked by flag smut ( Urocysiis occulta), 
showing the distorted ears and the long black lines 
along sheath and flag ... .... ... nat. size. 

Fig. 2. Portion of sheath of affected plant, slightly enlarged, 

showing more clearly the black lines ... , ... X 2 

'Fig. 3. Magnified cross-section of a portion of wheat sheath, 
similar to Fig. 2, with the black lines appearing as 
cavities, containing innumerable spores ... ... x 20 

Fig. 4. Spore clusters, highly magnified, composed of two to 
five dark spores, surrounded by lighter-coloured and 
smaller sterile cells ... ... ... ... x 2 5 ° 
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WHEAT: INCREASING THE AVERAGE YIELD 
PEE ACRE. 


I,— INTRODUCTION. 

By T. Cherry , 31 ,B., 31 . S ., Actfwr/ Director of Agriculture 

There are several reasons why every farmer in Victoria should do what 
can be done to increase the average yield of next year’s wheat crop. Indi¬ 
cations point to the fact that the world’s supply is once more falling behind 
the demand. Prices are buoyant, and there is every prospect of an advance 
*—slight it may be, but still sufficient to make all the difference between 
protit and loss to many a struggling farmer. Every additional bag exported 
means so many more shillings added to the permanent capital of the State. 
Every bushel handled by the railways adds to the progress of our great 
national asset. Up to date methods of wheat growing mean additional 
live stock on the farm. Sheep and lambs have to be studied as well as the 
crops. Farm machinery is much more efficient, but needs! more skill to- work 
it successfully through the season. Hence the farmer requires to be more 
thoughtful, alert, and energetic than ever. Successful wheat growing is 
therefore educative in the true sense of the word. 

Wheat stands above average grain crops on account of the very satisfac¬ 
tory yields which are obtained with a minimum amount of rainfall. On 
favorable soils its roots penetrate four or five feet in depth, so that the 
plant is able to a great extent to subsist on the subsoil water. A medium 
crop taxes the fertility of the soil but little compared with the enormous 
amount of plant food in even the poorer class of soils. The problem of 
the farmer is to make this plant food available for the crop, and to conserve 
as much moisture as possible in the soil. Of the necessary plant foods 
phosphoric acid is that which first becomes deficient in available form. 
Hence successful wheat growing is in most districts bound up with the ques¬ 
tions of fallowing, cultivation, and superphosphates. 

Before entering into details, the following figures will give some idea of 
the Victorian contribution to the world’s wheat crop. 


A.—VICTORIA’S WHEAT CROP. 


Year. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Average. 

1801 . 

. 1,332,680 

13,629,370 

11 T 

1902 

■. 1,754,417 

l 12,127,382 

(VO 

1004 ... 

1,968,599 i 

! 28,525,579 

14*5 

1905 (estimate) ... 

. 2,240,000 

21,299,800 

9*5 


B.—AUSTRALASIAN* STATISTICS. 




Crop of 1903-4. 


Average for 10 


Acres, 

Bushels. 

Average. 

Years, 1804-1008. 

New South Wales 

1,561,111 

27,334,141 

17*5 

9*9 

Victoria 

1,968,599 

28,525,579 

14*5 

7*2 

Queensland ... ... i 

138,096 

2,436,790 

17*6 

15*9 

South Australia ... ... j 

1,711,174 

13,209,465 ; 

7*7 

4*4 

Western Australia ... > 

137,946 

1,876,252 * ! 

13*0 

11*0 

Tasmania ... ... 

49,414 

767,398 

15*5 

19*8 

"New Zealand ... ... 1 

230,346 

7,891,654 i 

34*3 

28*6 
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C.—THE WORLD’S CROP, 1903. 



In millions of Bushels. 


Europe 

1,728 America 

854 

Asia ... 

370 Australasia 

80 

Africa 

4s : 



D. — VICTORIA BY CO UNTIE; 

5, 1903. 



Acres. 

YieM. 

Approximate 



Average. 

| 1 

Central— 

Bourke 

2,953 

49,482 

17 

Grant... 

2,757 

40,975 

17 

Momington 

219 

1,933 

9 

Evelyn 

268 

5,724 

21 

Nor tli-Central — 




Anglesey 

1.523 

26,188 

17 

Dalhousie 

0,305 

88,201 : 

13 

Talbot 

15,231 

287,898 

19 

Western— 




Grenville 

S09 

14,405 : 

18 

Polwartk 

41 

1,123. ; 

27 

Heytesbury 

20 

258 

13 

Hampden ... , 

377 

5,980 

16 

Ripon 

38,562 

590,937 

15*3 

YiLliers 

732 

10,178 

14 

Normanby 

1,482 

14,500 

10 

1) undas 

2,501 

34,903 

14 

Follett 

1,162 

12,821 J 

11 

Wi miner a— 




Lowan 

147,183 

1,982,8-25 

13*5 

Boning 

424,224 

109,413 

• 5,800,568 

14 

Kara Kara 

1,747,420 ; 

18 

Mallee— 



Weeab 

19,788 

245,208 

12 

Karkarooc 

202,963 

2,880,194 

11 

Tatehera 

‘345,723 

2,945,289 

12 

Northern— 




G unbower 

38,1)87 

533,408 i 

14*5 

Gladstone ... ... 

93,021 

1,551,823 

16*5 

Bendigo 

93,575 

1,735,104 

18*5 

Rodney 

122,471 i 

2,130,836 

17*4 

Moira 

! ■ 292,888 

5,031,670 i 

17 

North-Eastern— 



Delatite 1 ... 

| 9,070 

180,335 

18 

Bogong 

33,243 

577,618 

17 

Benambra 

1,023 

24,441 

24 

Wonnangatta ... 

17 | 

363 

21 

Gippsland— 

Croajingolong 


1,202 j 

17 

70 ; 

Tambo 

1 s 

132 

16 ’5 

Dargo 

! 40 

853 

1 16 

Tanjil 

2,174 

35,931 

1 16*5 

Buln Buln 

1 73 

i 

1,301 

18 
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Experimental Investigations, 

The great fact which the grower has to bear in mind with regard to 
a crop of any kind* is that while the plant secures a great part of its sub¬ 
stance from the atmosphere (through the medium of its green leaves), there 
remains an all important part which can only be obtained from the soil. 
This portion is chiefly elaborated from the nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash of the soil. The difference between good and bad soils consists 
almost entirely in the ease with which the plant can obtain these materials. 
In other words, every farmer must grasp the fact that the food for the 
plant may be present in abundance, and yet the plant may be unable to 
obtain sufficient to produce a good crop. The nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash must, first of all, be dissolved in the water contained in the 
soil, and there must be a great superabundance of water over and above 
what is finally converted into the moisture of the crop. We must, there¬ 
fore, inquire first into the relationship of the moisture to the soil and to 
the plant, and then into the relationship of the plant food to the soil 
moisture. 


The Soil Moisture. 

"Most of the lain which falls in the wheat growing areas soaks into the 
soil. It is only on exceptional occasions that the amount of'the run off 
seriously diminishes (the available moisture. For instance, it is calculated that 
only 4‘6 per cent, of the total rainfall over its whole catchment is discharged 
by the Avoca at Coonooer Weir. 'Further north, the run off is still less. 
Once in the soil the water, for the most part, enters into very important 
relationship to the minute particles of the soil. Instead of collecting below 
the surface in little drops and pools it forms a very fine film over the entire 
surface of each of the tiny grains of sand or soil. It is 1 then invisible 
to the eye, but the remarkable fact is then accomplished that the water is 
no longer under the influence of gravity. It moves upwards with the same 
readiness that it sinks downwards. No better illustration of this condition 
of the moisture can be given than the well known case of dipping the 
comer of a lump of sugar into coffee. As soon as the sugar touches the 
coffee the fluid at once mounts up to your fingers, and if the sugar loaf were 
a yard in length it would only take five minutes (to wet every particle of it. 
The rate of movement depends on the size of the grains and the closeness 
with which they are packed together. In other words, it is controlled by 
the size of the little air spaces between the individual grains. These spaces 
are large in sand, medium sized in loam, and very small in clay. Left to 
itself, therefore, the winter's rain sinks a varying depth into the ground, 
and then begins to move upwards to keep the surface soil moist. As fast 
as^ evaporation takes place from the surface the moisture in the subsoil is 
being drawn upon to make good the loss. Therefore, the all important 
thing is to find out what can be done to check this evaporation. If you 
cover the ground with a mulch of old grass, or with a blanket, the surface 
remains moist under them. The same object is attained if the mulch is 
made of loose earth, the looseness being so great that the particles are too 
far apart for the film of water to readily run from the one to the other by 
mutual contact. A well worked mulch, three inches deep, checks a very 
large proportion of the evaporation. We have no observations in ‘Victoria 
to go on, but from American results we know that three indies of well stirred 
surface soil may prevent the evaporation of from 150 to 200 tons of water 
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per acre in the course of the summer. When, in addition, it is known that 
a crop of wheat requires to secure 300 to 400 tons of water from the soil 
in order to produce one ton of dry material, the importance of having a 
moist subsoil cannot be overestimated. An inch of rain is about equivalent 
to 100 tons of water per acre. A crop of 20 bushels will require at least 
600 tons of water per acre to be absorbed bv the roots and evaporated by 
the leaves. When every inch is of supreme importance the success of 
methods which conserve the subsoil moisture requires no further 
explanation. So long as the surface is loose and in fine tilth it is not neces¬ 
sary to stir it again, but after a shower of rain, sufficient to cake the 
surface, it requires to be at once broken up to restore the mulch, and so 
prevent evaporation. The value of rain in producing good average crops 
is seen in the average of 1903, standing at 14*5 bushels per acre, or exactly 
double that of the past, ten years. 

TJie Food Requirements of the Crop. 

From a large number of analyses at the Department’s Laboratory, 
carried out by Mr. Pearson and Dr. Howell, we know that the average 
amount of food substances in the surface foot per acre of the Victorian 
wheat areas is as under: — 

Nitrogen ... ... ... .... ... ... iS cwt 

Phosphoric acid ... ... ... ... ... 1,1 cwt. 

Potash ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 tons. 

Lime ... ... ... ... ... ... 3! tons. 

A 20-bushel crop (grain and straw) removes about 35 lbs. of nitrogen, 
14 lbs. phosphoric acid, and 25 lbs. potash. Compared with the enormous 
amount in the soil, it would, at first sight, appear unlikely that a few 
pounds, more or less, of any ingredient could have any great effect on the 
yield. The explanation- usually given is the following:—The plant food 
in the soil is largely in the insoluble form. Before the plant can utilize it 
some change must occur which renders it soluble, hence the addition of a 
soluble phosphate produces results out of all proportion to its amount. 
There are difficulties in the way of accepting this theory, but for the present 
we need not discuss them. * There is certainly a great field for the cultivator 
to make even a small proportion of it available for the plant Suffice it to 
say that the practical experience of every farmer, and the uniform testi¬ 
mony of several hundred wheat experimental plots, all point to the fact 
that it is phosphoric acid, and that alone, which is required by the northern 
soils. It used to be: thought (that nitrogen was the chief need, but experience 
proves this not to be the case. In fact, in some instances, the addition of 
nitrogen actually reduces the yield. From American experience we know 
that for the rapid growth of foddter crops we require a good supply of 
nitrogen, while for a satisfactory yield of grain a long growing period and 
abundance of phosphoric acid are both requisite. Another reason why 
nitrogen may even prove deleterious to the crop is owing to the rapid 
growth of the young plant early in the season. The flag then becomes so 
rank that a much larger leaf space is exposed to evaporation as the season 
advances.; the water supply of the soil is more rapidly exhausted, and the 
crop becomes ‘‘burnt up.” This is, I think, the explanation of the effect 
of a heavy dressing of farmyard manure. 

The accompanying tables from Dr. Howell’s articles in previous num¬ 
bers of the JonrnUl make clear the all-important part played by phosphoric 
acid. It will be seen that, in. proportion to the cost of the fertilizer, about 
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The first line of figures gives the actual yield in bushels per acre, and the second line represents the gain due to the manure, 
1900-1, Rain fall 13 to 25. inches. Average yield for the whole of Victoria, S'9 bushels. 
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The first line of figures gives the actual yields in bushels, the second line the increases due to manures. 
1901-2, Rainfall, IQ to 22 inches. Average yield for the whole of Victoria, 6*9 bushels. 
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i cwt of superphosphate gives the best return, while the result of con¬ 
centrated superphosphate representing the same value is practically equal 
In these tests Thomas phosphate is of distinctly less value, while bone : dust 
has proved a failure. The experiments of the Department, with regard to 
the exact effect of fallowing and other methods of cultivation, have not yet 
extended over a long enough series of years to allow of their effects being 
fully interpreted. Wet and dry years must both be included, but, so far, 
the results speak unmistakably in favour of the well worked fallow. Last 
July, Dr. Howell summarized the northern results as follows:—“The pro¬ 
nounced effect of phosphatie fertilizers is only confirmatory of the results 
of former experiments, but the whole of the present returns tend to show a 
considerably more marked effect from these fertilizers, under the ample 
moisture supply of 1903, than under the prevailing drier conditions of 
preceding seasons. The limits, however, of an effective application, with 
an ample moisture supply, are lower in these returns than expected, and 
appear to be "somewhat below, rather than above, 80 lbs. of superphosphate 
to the acre. The natural fertility of the soils under review, judging from 
the returns of {the unmanured plots, may however be considered a high one, 
and on soils below this standard larger quantities would probably prove 
effective. The wet season appears to have specially favoured the effective 
action of Thomas phosphate. There appears, further in the returns, evidence 
for concluding that northern soils, which hitherto, with few exceptions, 
have remained passive to nitrogenous applications, may show, under an 
ample moisture supply, a response to such treatment. Indications are also 
present that continuous grain cropping, year after year, with phosphatie 
fertilizers may, after some years, lead to soil conditions in which the appli¬ 
cation of a nitrogenous manure, in addition to a phosphatie, may also become 
a necessity. It is with the data at present to hand a little early perhaps to 
draw such conclusions, but the easy possibility of such an occurrence 
demands attention. Such a contingency suggests the advisableness, ^here 
the three year course of crop, grass, and bare fallow is not the practice, 
of occasionally intervening some leguminous winter crop, such as peas, the 
cost of which might be profitably covered by feeding off in spring. Such a 
practice has, in instances, been successfully carried out in the north. The 
returns appear also to show that the use of small quantities of gypsum 
mixed with the superphosphate may prove of some slight value on certain 
soils^ of the north, deficient possibly in lime or of a mechanical condition 
tending to set the soil and interfere with the development of the plant in 
its earlier stages of growth. The few tests carried out on different methods 
of applying manures favour largely the application with the drill, equal 
quantities of superphosphate applied broadcast as a top dressing after sow¬ 
ing the grain, as well as ploughing in prior to sowing, showing considerably 
^mailer \ields than (those obtained from the applications made with the 
dnlld Whether bone-dust and Thomas phosphate reveal their effect in 
subsequent years remains to be seen. 


Varieties to Grow. 

tk °p n S to the fact that rust is by far the most formidable disease that 
the wheat has to encounter, efforts have long been directed towards obtain- 
ing a rust proof variety. In 1868, the South 'Australian Royal Commission 
recommended Purple Straw and White Tuscan as best for this purpose, and 
the fanner variety, together with its numerous offshoots and modifications, 
steadily holds its own. Each district, in fact, has its favorite, and the 
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soundest advice that can be given to the grower is simply to follow the lead 
of the most successful man in the district, and to remember that while 
variety is important the results of thorough working and manuring cannot 
be overestimated. 

In 1903-4, the following varieties gave the best yield at the Wagga 
Government Farm (V.F.JF. Agric. Gaz .). The rainfall was 19*4 inches, 
4*7 of which fell in September and October. In each case the crops were 
grown under conditions appertaining to ordinary farms: — 

. Varieties of Wheat with 60 lbs. Super, to Acre, costing as. 9c!. 


Federation 

bush. 

38 

lbs. 

ir per acre 

White Essex 

bush. 

3 2 

lbs. 

16 per 

acre 

Steinlee 

35 

27 

, 

Plover 

3 i 

21 

3 ? 

Steinwedel 

34 

3 ° 

>) 

White Tuscan ... 

29 

10 

39 

Hudson’s Early... 

34 

6 

>> 

Bobs 

29 

7 

,} 

Nonpareil 

33 

44 

i> 

Farmers’ Friend 

28 

29 

33 

John Brown 

32 

27 

33 

Field Marshal ... 

2S 

14 

99 

Schneider 

32 

13 

33 

Dart’s Imperial ... 

24 

35 

>3 

20 to 40 lbs. of seed drilled 

in gave practically the same yield. 



Farmers to Farmers. 

The following return, compiled by permission of the proprietors of 
the Argus from replies received during January, 1905, shows the methods 
adopted by representative farmers in all parts of Victoria. The advant¬ 
ages of fallowing are strikingly brought out. 


Name. 

Locality. 

Acres, 

Fallowed. 

Seed, 
lbs. per 
Acre. 

Super., lbs. 
per Acre, 

Yield, 

Bushels 

Corre¬ 
sponding 
Yield 011 
ITnfal- 
1 owed 
Land. 

A. McPherson 


Wyeheproof 


80 

45 

30 

16 

10 

J. Sloane ... 


Inglewood 


80 

60 

60 

18 

10 



Yarrawonga 


60 

40 

40 

26 

16 

F. LeLievre 


Lake Boga 


300 

25 

30 

5 


J. H. Dross 


Horsham 


100 

60 

30 

32 

12 

R. Stanley 


Pimpinio 


250 

45 

30 

16to20 

T 

* 

J. Lamrock 


Bookie ... 


70 

45 

51 

28 


C. Nowotna 


Kewell ... 


200 

45 

45 

24 

’7 

H. Adams 


Laen 


190 

45 

33 to 50 

24 

12 

English Bros. 


Kerang ... 


500 

45 

... 

10 

5 

W. Petering 


M my ip ... 


340 

40 

35 

25 

10 

J. Sanders 


Jeparit ... 


330 

j 45 

40 

16 

10 

D. Whyte 


Dooen ... 


160 

45 

40 

19 

«.* 

Dufty and Sons 


Netherby 


200 

40 

50 

14 

7 

H. Allen ... 


Willenabrina 


250 

40 

40 

9 to 15 

5 

W. J. Vaughan 


Streatham 


6,000 

60 : 

56 

25 

f *« 1 

H. Sutherland 


Lara 


120 

60 1 

60 

25 


Ford Bros. 


Katandra 


100 | 

45 : 

45 

16 

10 

J. Ferguson 


Beulah .., 


220 1 

30 

50 

9 

3 

J. H. Champness 


Kaniva ... 


250 

45 j 

56 

20 

10 to 12 

H. P. Anders 


Mnrtoa ... 


200 i 

45 

30 

32 i 


W. Kendall 


Brim 


340 

30 ! 

56 

20 1 

io 

0. Pagan 


Ardmona 


70 

60 

56 

30 

16 

Gardiner Bros. 


Skipton ... 


100 

65 

65 

25 : 


J. McCallnm 


Antwerp 


100 

40 

60 

24 : 

8 

T. Millear 


Wickliffe Road 


600 

90 

80 

20to28 

. 12 

G. Fairbairn 


Lara 


900 

75 

(Bonedust) 

XT 

9 


80 to 112 


c 2 
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IX.— THE GROWING- OF WHEAT. 

By the Agricultural Editor of “ The leaderJ 

Process of Fallowing. 

For tlie recovery of grain sick land, and its after maintenance in a state 
of permanent fertility, it is* necessary to resort to fallowing, because in this 
remedy and the systematic application of manure consists the chief factors 
which convert the unavailable plant food into a soluble or available form. 
These are moisture, atmospheric agencies and sunlight. Therefore a per¬ 
fect fallow should be—first, one in which the maximum amount of moisture 
is retained in the soil during the summer; second, one in which the soil has 
been worked in such a manner that the air has had free access to as great 1 a 
depth as possible; and third, one that has been kept free of weeds. The 
best practical experience of fallowing teaches that as soon after harvest as 
the soil will permit the scarifier should be run through! the stubble lands. 
This gives the air free access to the soil through a good part of the summer. 
Then when the first rains come the weeds will start earlier and more regu¬ 
larly than if the soil were unworked. This provides good early feed for 
sheep, which should be allowed to graze on it as long as it lasts. Directly 
seeding is finished on the other sections of the farm, the plough is now put 
into the land intended for fallow, and the land ploughed as deeply as the 
soil will permit, without turning up to the surface the raw subsoil. Sub¬ 
soils are better to be deeply stirred, but not brought to the surface excepting 
by slow degrees, say about quarter of an inch at each new ploughing season, 
so as to give the crude soil time to become mellowed and ameliorated by the 
weather. A great batch of cold raw subsoil suddenly ploughed up to l he 
surface will make the paddock unproductive for several years, as many a 
selector in the Goulburn Valley has learnt to his cost. Do not harrow after 
this fallow ploughing, but leave the soil rough and open during the winter. 
About the beginning of October or late in September this is cultivated again 
lightly, just deep enough to bury weeds without turning up much of the 
moist soil from below. If the moist soil from below is brought to the sur¬ 
face just as the hot weather is commencing there is a loss of moisture through 
evaporation, and that must always be avoided. 

After the Second cultivation of the fallow the soil is worked down to a 
good tilth with the harrows, and left as bare fallow, or a fallow crop sown, 
with such as, for example, rape. If it is intended to sow a fallow crop, 
give a light dressing of bonedust. It helps the rape considerably, and if 
fed down with sheep very little of the manorial properties of the bonedust 
will be lost to the succeeding wheat crop. Having had six' or seven months 5 
time to decompose a good deal of it is ready for immediate use when the 
young plant is germinating, and consequently the wheat crop gets a good 
start Whether a fallow crop be grown or not, the fallow should be kept 
loose on the surface and free from weeds. Fallowing is the only system to 
insure early sowing for next year’s crop. After the very earliest autumn 
rains, when the weeds have started, scarify once and get the wheat in with 
the combined seeding and manuring drill. Thus the young plant gets the 
benefit of the warm, genial weather of autumn, and makes a fairly good 
start ^before the cold of winter sets in; it gets a better chance to stool well, 
and is altogether better able to withstand the dry weather usually to be ex 
' peeled 1 ,towards the,end of the year. 
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Practical Object Lessons. 

In the writer’s experience the most reliable information is to be obtained 
by discovering the men who are conducting their operations in the best and 
most profitable manner; and describing their work for the guidance and 
instruction of others* Theory has its value, but theory by itself is mislead¬ 
ing. Theory has to be tested by actual practice, because of the various 
conditions influencing differences’ in locality. As an example may be taken 
the question of manures. . Theoretically, a chemical analysis of the soil, 
should definitely instruct the farmer as to the kind of manure he requires, 
but it does not The only reliable means is to put in alternate strips’ of 
crop with different manures, and test the results. So also with every other 
class of experiment. Theory is good in the way of general direction, but 
accurate and definite information is obtainable only by practical demon¬ 
stration. The only information of real value is to be obtained from the 
man who actually does things, and mere theoretical assertions* about how 
things ought to be done are comparatively worthless. A single example 
of a well worked farm must suffice. 

In this connexion, a profitable illustration is found in the farm called 
Baangal. It and the land of the surrounding district is capable in its un¬ 
improved condition of carrying at the utmost a sheep to the acre, but the 
Baangal railway way-bills, including fat sheep, fat lambs, wool, wheat, and 
oats, aggregate more than some of the neighbouring properties ten times its 
area that are worked for wool producing exclusively. The locality is in the 
county of Ripon, near the quaint little township of Skipton. The owners 
are the Messrs. Gardiner Brothers, the elder brother, Mr. John H. Gardiner, 
being the practical manager. The system is grain and sheep, the latter of 
the best, and the former worked on a well ploughed sheep fallow rotation, 
with the seed, after careful screening, drilled in together with phosphatic 
manures. The fallows' are not allowed to lose a year by lying bare, but 
are utilized for growing rape. Remembering always that this land, in its 
unimproved state, is barely up to a sheep to the acre grazing capacity, and 
that its natural quality is by no means promising from' an agricultural point 
of view, what is being done here in the way of raising heavy annual yields 
of cereals and rape by means of thorough tillage of the soil, and the use of 
artificial fertilizers, is something that marks Mr. Gardiner as among the 
limited number found in various parts of Victoria that are doing so much 
good service to the country in practically demonstrating its possibilities of 
development. 

From 250 to 300 acres are annually cultivated for wheat and oats, about 
150 fallow (on which the rape is grown), an average of 4,500 sheep shorn, 
including stores purchased for fattening. The property, which is 2,250 
acres in extent, carries in addition 50 head of cattle and 40 horses. The 
studs and main flock sheep are of first class merino strains, partly Tas¬ 
manian and partly Carngham blood, and the lambs for fattening are a cross 
with the merinoes and the Shropshire. Two rape crops, one in the autumn 
and the other in the spring, are grown, and from the two crops of rape an 
average of five months’ fattening during the year is obtained at the rate of 
eighteen sheep and lambs to the acre. These are big figures, but they are 
not overstated. There is, of course, an important feature in the district’s 
rainfall, which averages 26 inches per annum, and the rains come very 
regularly throughout the year. For the autumn rape the seed is sown in 
March, and for the spring in September. The rape is drilled in at the rate 
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of 4 lb. per acre, together with xi2 lb. of superphosphate, which many might 
regard as a somewhat heavy dressing, but in Mr. Gardiner's experience it is 
found to pay well not only as regards the crop itself, but also^in the after 
effects upon the cereals which follow. The rape has a fertilizing effect on 
the land, and the heavier the rape the heavier are the succeeding wheat and 
oat crops. Bare fallow is good, Mr. Gardiner finds, but rape fallow is 
better, and the liberal dressing of artificial manure gives its profit in the 
more prolific growth of the rape. With the 4 lb. per acre of rape at seed¬ 
ing time, is also mixed 1 lb. of mustard, which is found a good corrective 
against the tendency to “bloating ?? in rape fed sheep. This remedy Mr. 
Gardiner refers to as of great .value to him in the saving of losses which 
occurred before he became acquainted with the expedient. At least 10 
acres of peas are annually grown, as another green manuring crop, while 
the peas come in for pig feeding, which is also here found one of the good 
paying things. 

From the Impression of this country gained from a look at the big runs 
outside of Baangal it is difficult to credit Mr. Gardiner’s statement that his 
wheat crops last year averaged 6 bags (24 bushels), and his oat crops 10 
bags (40 bushels) per acre all round, but seeing is believing, and the crops 
as seen this year were quite up to, if not beyond, these yields. The soil in 
its virgin grazing state is of a thin greyish character, but it has a good sub¬ 
stantial subsoil of loam that appears to respond even more effectively than 
richer land to good ploughing, fallowing, and the application of phosphatic 
manures. One field of wheat (Tuscan), 135 acres, sown with 50 lb. per acre 
of seed, and 50 lb. of super., as seen (date 8th December last), presented a 
delightful sight in its uniform quality, about 5 feet in height, regular 
throughout in its thickness and levelness, the ears! long and well filled with 
plump berries of grain, just passing from the green into the ripening stage; 
and last, but not least, absolutely clean. This crop, with every appearance 
of yielding from 25 to 30 bushels per acre, was a very definite proof of the 
benefits of the rape fallow system. To the oat crops (Algerian) the same 
description, especially as to yield and cleanness, applies. 

Variations in Wheat Yields. 

The advance estimates of the Victorian wheat yield this year range from 
16,000,000 to 22,000,000 bushels, from an area of about 2,240,000 acres. 
The average will therefore probably be from 8 to 9 bushels. Yet as compared 
with this general average there are in every harvest to be found in every 
wheat district crops yielding 20, 24, and up to 28 bushels alternating with 
others varying from ‘ £ too poor to strip 57 to 3 bushels, 4 bushels, 6 bushels, 
and 8 bushels per acre. These latter also are invariably the worst with 
weeds. The good crops are not only the heaviest yielding, but also the 
cleanest, as compared with the poor ones, among which it is 1 not uncommon 
to find in an 8-bushel yield only about half of it wheat, and the other half 
weeds, mainly wild oats. If one farmer can get a regular annual yield of 
from 20 to 28 bushels per acre, why should his neighbour go on putting up 
with a 2 to 8-bushel yield, thereby injuring himself iri the first place, and in 
the second place injuring the State by bringing its general average .down to 
8' bushels as compared with a possible 18 to 20? . : * 

"These low yields are the cause of the'popular impression that they are 
the 1 necessary outcome, of the alleged arid conditions of' northern .Victoria, 
especially the extreme north, the Mallee. This, however, is wrong. The dry 
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dimate has nothing to do with it The difference lies altogether in the 
different manner of handling the land. This is no mere assertion, but is a 
matter of absolute proof. The pre-estimates already alluded to were ob¬ 
tained first by my own personal inspection before harvest, and second by 
circulars sent out to practical and reliable men among the wheat growers, 
asking for their opinions as to “the lowest yield,” “the highest yield/’ and 
“ the general average ” in their several districts respectively. In this way 
the personal inspection and information by circular from the farmers them¬ 
selves have been made to check each other. Consequently these annual 
advance estimates are not the opinion of one individual, but the conjoint 
conclusions of the very best authorities, viz., the men who 
are engaged in the growing of the wheat Altogether, 75 of 
these circulars were returned, filled up with the answers, and 
the information they contain places beyond doubt the flact that the 
heavy yields are the result of the proper working of the land, and the 
poor yields the result of the improper working of the land. The assertion 
that difference of climate is the cause is proven to be wrong by the fact 
that the heavy yields, whether in the southern belt, which includes the 
Goulburn Valley; the middle north, which includes the Wimmera; or 
the extreme north, that comprises the Mallee, are all grown side by side 
with the poor yields. 

Here are some representative examples:—County of Lowan, northern 
country: Mr. J. C. Farmers, in his letter, says—“ Lowest yield, 5 bushels; 
highest, 20.” Yet the general average of the county only reaches 8J 
bushels. In this and the following cases one name, to save space, is 
selected as a representative example out of the many others in the 
same districts who favoured me with replies to the questions. County of 
Weeah, mallee country, Mr. A. J. Barnes reports—“ Lowest yield, 1 bushel; 
highest, 12 and the general average for this county comes out in my 
estimate at 6| bushels. County of ICarkarooc, mallee country, Mr, Joseph 
Lockwood—“Lowest yield, 1 bushel; highest, 12”; and the general 
average for Karkarooc is 4L County of Tatchera, mallee country, Mr. 
H. E. Cuttle—“ Lowest yields, thousands of acres too poor to strip; highest, 
8 bushels”; and the general average for this county is estimated at 3I. 
County of Borung, Wimmera, Mr. Thomas Young—“Lowest yield, 8 
bushels; highest, 24” ; general average for Borung, 9J. County of Kara 
Kara, middle north, Mr. J. Hodgson—“ Lowest yield, 3 to 4 bushels; 
highest, 16 to 20 general average for this county, 10 bushels. County of 
Gladstone, middle north, Mr. Hugh Ensil—“Lowest yield, 4 bushels; 
highest, 24”; general average for Gladstone, County of Gimbower, 
middle north, Mr. John Cullen*—“Lowest yield, half a bushel per acre; 
highest, 16 ” ; general average for Gunbower, County of Bendigo, 
middle north, Mr. Jas. Curnow—“ Lowest yield, 4 to 6 bushels; highest, 
24 to 26 ” ; general average for Bendigo, 12. County of Rodney, southern 
belt, Mr. Thomas Hastie—“Lowest yield, 4! bushels ; highest, 24”; 
general average for Rodney, 9 Jr. County of Moira, southern belt, Mr. 
George Russell—“ Lowest yield, 2 bushels; highest, 20 ” ; and the general 
average for Moira is reckoned in the advance estimate at 9 bushels. In 
this way we have the proof that the poor yields cannot be attributed to 
any other cause than that of the difference in working, because the highest 
yields are grown alongside the poorest, not only throughout the relatively 
moister regions of the south, but alike throughout the very driest of the 
mallee districts of the extreme north. 
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Causes of Good and Bad Yields. 

In the foregoing it has been proven that the great disparity of 
yields in the wheat growing districts of the north—varying from i, 2, and 4 
bushels per acre to 16, 20 ? 24, and 28—could not be due only to 
climatic or other surroundings, because, as the light and heavy yields 
were being grown on ' farms side by side with each other, they must 
be due to a difference in working the land. What is this difference? 
In addition to the information obtained as to the relative yields, my personal 
inspection extends to details regarding the good and bad systems of 
management respectively, and the replies received from 75 practical cor¬ 
respondents situated throughout the whole of the wheat growing counties 
all unite in the conclusions that the good yields are due, first, to fallowing, 
second, to early sowing, and, third, to seed grading. Of course, an equally 
important factor is the phosphatic manuring put in with the combined 
seeding and manuring drill; but this is at last so universally admitted 
that it is now general with even the least progressive farmers. Super, by 
itself, however, is not sufficient without fallowing, and a feature is that in 
every case it is stated that the heaviest yields are those from the land 
that was in fallow the previous year. 

Bare Fallow. 

There are two kinds of fallow, f£ bare fallow ” and “ sheep fallow.” 
In bare fallow the land is ploughed up early in the winter, and allowed 
to lie exposed to the weather between the date of ploughing and the next 
seeding season. During the spring and summer the fallow is periodically 
worked with the cultivator and harrows to kill the weeds, mellow the 
surface, and conserve in the subsoil the moisture obtained from the 
winter rains. In this way the disabilities of drought are overcome, because 
every crop grown on fallow has the advantage of two seasons’ rains instead 
of being dependent upon only one. This is one reason why phosphatic 
manuring in the north is not as effective on unfallowed as it is on fallowed 
land, because the manure must have a sufficiency of moisture in the soil to 
enable it to become active. Early sowing also is only possible by means of 
fallowing, because the fallow being done during the previous year leaves the 
land in a prepared seed bed for sowing as early as the cultivfator chooses. 
This has the further advantage of leaving the horses free of seed bed 
cultivation after harvest, just when they are most wanted for other work, 
such as for example wheat carting to the railway stations. The non-fallow¬ 
ing cultivator who puts his crop in year after year on the stubbles has the 
disadvantage of a rush of work after harvest; the risk of late sowing 
by having to wait for the autumn rains; the danger of a lack of* moisture 
by having to depend upon the rain of one season instead of two; and 
the constantly increasing foulness of the land, owing to losing the benefit 
of the fallow killing off wild oats and other weeds. 

Sheep Fallow. 

“ Sheep fallow ” is letting a certain proportion of the land lie out to 
grass after a grain crop, and? running sheep on it, the natural grass in 
the north coming up after a crop thicker and better than the original 
pasture that covered the 1 virgin soil previous to cropping. Sheep fallowing, 
//■irHe-gopd'initself, however, does not reach its highest point of effectiveness 
except in combination with bare,, fallow. In bare fallowing the cultivator 
generally divides his area, in, such a way as to provide for taking off two 
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succeeding grain crops ; two o£ wheat, oc sometimes oats succeeding wheat, 
but always getting a bare fallow in at the end of not more than two 
succeeding grain crops. In the sheep fallow and bare fallow systems 
combined, the wheat grower works on a three-course rotation of grain 
cropping, sheep grazing, and bare fallowing, on small farms 200 acres or 
thereabouts are broken for fallow each alternate year. 

Taking a farm of 640 acres as an example, there are 660 acres to 
handle outside of, say, 40 .acres reserved for a homestead paddock The 
6co acres are divided into three sections of 200 acres; worked as crop/ 
200; grass after the crop, 200; and bare fallow after the grass, 200; so 
that in this way the crop is always grown on the bare fallow. Under 
this system the general rule is to take two grain crops off after the bare 
fallow, and under it the sheep have not only 200 acres of stubbles to graze 
over after harvest, but also the 200 acres let out under grass, together 
with the 200 acres intended for bare fallow up to about June, when 
the breaking up begins, together with the weeds and other green stuff 
that come up on the bare fallow during the spring. This is most successful 
in keeping the land clean, because the sheep are the best of all weed 
cleaners, besides giving a profit of their own in fat lambs for the frozen 
meat trade, and, in addition to that, greatly benefiting the land by mamiring^ 
The successful farmers of the north are those who have reached this 
stage (which, of course, cannot be effected at once, as it necessitates good 
fencing),’and they are also the men who always obtain the highest grain 
yields, because their crops are always off land that has been prepared for 
an early seed bed by fallowing during the previous year. 


Tlie Best of the Fallows. 

Of all the fallowing methods, the rape fallow may safely be de¬ 
scribed as the best. It has followed, upon thg earlier bare fallow, the 
sheep fallow, the combined seed and manure drill, and the finishing comple¬ 
ment of the latter—the use of the horse hoe. On the marked advantages of 
the rape fallow system, special note should be made of Mr. Gardiner’s 
operations at Baangal. This marks the highest development up to 
date of the fallowing system as applied to grain growing in 
combination with! sheep. The bare fallow system is good in itself as 
a conserver of the moisture in the soil, and as a cleaner of the land. The 
summer and spring tillage of the bare fallow kills the wild oats and other 
weeds, and at the same time conserves the winter rains in the subsoil by 
what may be called an earth mulching of the surface. Outside of this, 
however, there is, in the bare fallow system exclusively, the loss of a 
year’s production. The next step in advance was the bare fallow with 
sheep. Under, that system the sheep co-operate most effectively with the 
summer and spring fallow tillage in the wheat cleaning, besides benefiting 
the land from a manuring point of view and, in addition, yielding a profit 
in themselves. Best of all, however, is utilizing the bare fallow in the 
production of a spring crop of rape for topping up crossbred lambs 
for the frozen meat export trade. In this way the marketable profits 
from the sheep and lambs are increased First, as regards the fact that 
they can be turned off fat, instead of as stores; second, in the large number 
that can be kept; and third, in the increased fertilizing value of their 
action upon the land because of their greater number ; and, fourth, in the 
important manurial effect upon the soil of the rape itself. 
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On this latter point, Mr. Gardiner’s experience is> that even if he did not 
keep sheep at all he would always sow rape on the bare fallow for its fer¬ 
tilizing value alone. This, of course, is quite in accord with science, which 
teaches that the rape crop adds a large amount of humus to the soil when it 
decays, and thus greatly improves the water-holding dapacity of the soil. 
That being so, it can be very easily apprehended how much greater the 
advantages are in also utilizing the rape for lamb fattening, when buyers 
for the'freezing works t are now regularly exploiting the country every spring 
for the purchase of three ,months’ old 38 lb. lambs, at from 11s. to 16s. 
each, with delivery taken on the farm or station.,, Mr. Gardiner testifies 
to having fattened at the rate of 18 Shrop,-Merino crossbred lambs per 
acre during the last three months of the past year. This is evidence that will 
bear thinking over both as regards the selling profits from the sheep 
and the fertilizing effects upon the land. Together with his 4 lb. of rape 
per acre, Mr. Gardiner also drills in 112 lb. per acre of superphosphate, 
which many may regard as an unnecessary heavy dressing. It has. to be 
remembered, however, that this fallow is the land that early in the 
following year is to be sown with the wheat crop, and his experience is 
that it pays well, first in starting the rape into luxuriant growth with the 
earliest spring rains, and second in the tafter effects upon the cereal crops 
which follow. In addition to this, there is the fertilizing effect of the rape 
itself, together with the manurial value of so thick a grazing as 18 lambs 
per acre. Besides, there is no getting away from the actually demonstrated 
results. Mr. Gardiner’s land in its natural state is only up to a grazing 
average of one sheep to the acre, yet his wheat crops average six bags (24 
bushels), and his oats ten bags (40 bushels) per acre, because they are all 
grain, so absolutely clean is the land. This latter is an important point 
to the credit of the weed cleaning work of the sheep. 

As with Mr. Gardiner, so also is 1 it with Mr. Arthur Murphy, whose 
place is further along the Skipton-road close in on the edge of the large 
sheet of fresh water known as Lake Bolac. Mr. Murphy, who, in addition to 
wheat growing, is largely interested in the export sheep and lamb trade, 
informs me that from one paddock of 100 acres of rape (drilled in on the 
bare fallow) he fattened, during October, November, and December of the 
past year, at the rate of from 16 to 18 l|ambs and sheep per acre. Also, 
that he finds the succeeding crops of wheat and oats from the rape fallow 
always the heaviest, which means yields of from 20 to 28 bushels per acre 
of wheat, as compared with an average of 9 bushels per acre. 

The district round Skipton is specially favoured with regard to the rain¬ 
fall. During the past 20 years, 24J- inches has been the annual average. 
This, however, only emphasizes the unwisdom of attempting to grow wheat 
under "any other than the fallow system in the districts further north, where 
the rainfall does not reach, one year with another, to an average of more 
than about 14 indies. This position is again further supported by the fact 
that those farmers in the further northern districts who practise the bare 
fallow system (not yet havirig reached even the sheep-keeping stage) are 
already obtaining annual yields of from four to six bags of wheat per acre, 
so that the extra profits of combining sheep with the tillage remain still for 
their future attainment. Also, there is no reason why they should not aim at 
the rape fallow sfiage, as however impracticable rape growing may be by 
the non-fallowing farmer, it does not necessarily follow that such would 
be impracticable under the moisture conserving fallow system. To com¬ 
pensate for the moisture used by the growing fodder we have the profits 
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from the sheep and the fact that the fibrous roots of the rape as they decay 
let the rain more deeply into the soil 

Seed Grading. 

The next important factor is seed grading. The cultivators who work 
their land in the manner described in the foregoing keep it perfectly clean, 
and being clean they are careful to not import weeds into it through the 
seed, * The grader not only screens out all seeds, but rejects all cracked 
kernels of grain, and further retains only the plumpest f and most vigorous 
seed. They are also careful to select good varieties of seed from other 
districts, and to avoid running too long upon the seed simply taken year 
after year from their own crops. Those who argue that the poorest sample 
of seed selected from their own crop is a saving of money as compared 
with giving a shilling or two a bushel extra for the best, have the facts 
against them in the proven increase of returns, both in yield and quality, 
obtained from good seed, well graded. Just as it was, however, when the 
opposition to superphosphate manuring %nd combined seed and manure 
drilling was so virulent on the part of the unprogressive many at the 
time when that new system was first introduced about ten years ago, so also, 
strange to say, is there a similar opposition at present on the part of the 
non-fallowing wheat growers, in spite of the object lessons presented 
to their observation annually in the better results obtained by their fallowing 
neighbours. 

A Serious Mistake. 

The mistaken idea of many is, largeness of area versus working. To 
get about 1,000 acres in under wheat is depended upon for a big cheque 
at harvest time, regardless of how it may be disced or scarified in on the 
stubbles, and also regardless of the fact that 300 acres properly worked 
would give a heavier total yields together with the advantage of only 
having 300 acres instead of 1,000 to sow and travel over in all the processes 
of tillage and harvesting. Much harm is *also done by this class of 
cultivator occasionally getting a fair crop, and asserting that he has obtained 
It at less cost in comparison with his systematic working neighbour. 
These instances, however, only come about *at rare intervals. Such an 
occasion was the harvest of 1903. That year everybody had a good crop, 
simply because 1903 was an exceptional year for rain, and succeeded the 
total failure of 1902, which meant that th'e good crop of 1903 followed 
the compulsory fallow of 1902, These lucky occasions, however, only 
happen about once in ten years, and those who gamble for them obtain 
nine poor crops for the one good one. The systematic worker however, has 
a good crop every year, at the same time keeping his ground in good heart 
and clean, and every year making money while the others are as steadily 
losing. 

1 Summary. 

The demonstrated results of practical experience in connexion with wheat 
growing and sheep fattening, together with rape fallow, are that, the most 
profitable way to work a grain growing farm is to divide its area into three 
sections—one-third to be annually under crop, one-third laid out to grass 
after cropping, and one-third bare fallow, on which the rape is grown for 
spring fattening. In the section left out for grass allowed to lie out 
after a crop, there is no separate sowing down of artificial grasses, as upon 
the land left out after a cereal crop there comes of itself a good sward of 
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natural herbage. Also under this system it is found best to mix the artificial 
manures that are put in with the cereal crops at the rate of two-thirds, super, 
and one-third bone dust, because the bones being slower acting than the 
super., come in better for the grass than all super., which expends itself 
almost entirely during the crop year. As the general system is to take two 
grain crops off in succession after the fallow, there is always a run for a 
good number of lambing ewes, as the grazing amounts to well on for 
two-thirds of the total area. There being only one-third under crop, @ while 
one-third is under grass, and one-third baie fallow, which latter, in addition 
to the one-third let out to grass, is also available for grazing up to the 
early winter breaking up, as well as afterwards for w r eed cleaning. Then 
on top of all comes the spring crop of rape for fattening. Apart even from 
its profitable character in the production of maximum results in sheep and 
grain yields, a distinguishing feature of this system consists in the permanent 
keeping of the land in hdart. Some anxiety is already making itself felt 
in connexion with the probable outcome in the future of using superphos¬ 
phates exclusively as a manure year after year. The fear is that a constant 
succession of stimulative mineral manuring may eventually have, If not {an 
injurious effect, at all events a decreasing effect in maintaining the earlier 
crop producing results. Sheep and rape can be better depended upon to 
restore to the land its important element of humus, and continue to main¬ 
tain its permanent fertility under the system of alternating the good heavy 
and clean cereal crops with sheep grazing, and green crop fallowing. 


III.—WHEAT UNDEE XBBIGATIOH. 

By G. Pagan , Ardmona. 

In the Goulburn Valley, irrigation places the farmer under the same con¬ 
ditions as he is in‘a year of first rate rainfall. He is able to make the 
moisture in the soil suii the requirements ox the crop. We find, therefore? 
that on well irrigated farms the yield approaches that of 1903. In the 
one case, however, the grower is dependent on the rain, in the other he 
can, to a large extent, control the forces of nature. My routine practice 
is to flood the land in March (unless of course there has been heavy rain). 
A good watering probably represents 3 inches to the acre, and it is all 
important to have it distributed to every part of the paddock. Then plough 
as soon as the horses can work without sinking. Five inches deep is a good 
average, but the point is not to turn up too much of the clay subsoil. Next 
work it down into a fine tilth with the harrows and roller. The land is friable 
after the summer, and discs are not often necessary. Sow at once, or, at 
all events, within a fortnight. Three-quarters of a bushel of wheat, with 
| cwt. super, (costing ss. 6d.), is about right. If heavy rain comes between 
irrigating and sowing, and the surface has become too puddled for the drill 
to work well, open it up again with the scarifier, and harrow it down once 
more. 

The one watering, followed by this treatment, will usually mature the 
grain. It did it in 1902, when the year's rainfall was only 6 inches. A 
second watering jn spring has two disadvantages. It may bring on rust, 
and if, in addition, there happens to be a wet season the grain may be too. 
soft for the miller. Oats and barley, on the other hand, should be watered 
early in spring. It is unsatisfactory, on the average, to water after dry 
planting. 
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IV.—TREATMENT OF THE SEED FOR FUNGUS 

DISEASES. 

By. D m Me Alpine, Vegetable Pathologist. 

In order to kill the spores of various diseases in'grain before sowing, a 
great number of substances have been tried. Of these, sulphate of copper 
is the one most generally used, but it is now being largely replaced by 
formalin. In order to understand the treatment, it is necessary to know 
that infection can only take place when the plant is young and tender, 
and the fungus filaments grow inside, keeping pace with the growing 
plant, until the young seeds are formed, and then the fungus uses all 
the nourishment stored up there for the production of its reproductive 
bodies or spores. These spores are so light, and so numerous, that in 
harvesting operations they readily become attached to the healthy grain, 
and if the conditions are favorable, infect the young plant when germina¬ 
tion occurs. ^ _ 

Fungus Diseases of Cereals. 

Bunt ( Tilletia ), or stinking smut, as it is usually called, is easily recog¬ 
nised, both from the appearance of the grain and the ear. The grain is 
filled with a black mass of fungus spores which emit an odour not unlike 
stinking fish, especially when rubbed, and the skin is of a dark unhealthy 
green colour. The ears affected remain longer green than healthy ears, 
and being lighter than the sound ones, do not bend over, but remain 
upright. 

Smut (Ustilago) is also characterized by the grain being filled with a 
mass of black dusty spores, which are very conspicuous, and usually the 
loose spores are scattered by the wind. In barley, however, there is the 
naked and covered smut, and it was the latter variety dealt with in these 
experiments. 

Flag smut (Urocysiis occulta) as its common name indicates, chiefly 
attacks the flag, but it may also occur on the sheath and stem, and even 
on the chaff and in the grain. It forms long grey lines, at first running 
parallel with the veins, and when the epidermis, or skin, is ruptured, 
the black powdery streaks are exposed. The ear is rarely formed. What 
should be, the ear is generally only a twisted mass of deformed and 
diseased tissue. If the grain is formed at all, it is extremely small and 
shrivelled. Plants have been-met with attacked by both flag smut and 
stinking smut, the former appearing as lines on sheath, flag, and chaff, 
while the latter produced its characteristic bunt balls. 

Rust is by far the most serious disease of wheat. Unfortunately, 
however, no treatment is known which is effective, but the results of 
recent European experiments seem to show that dipping in formalin is 
efficient for destroying the rust spores on the grain. Although my own 
experience is not so favorable to the use of formalin for rust, still, as the 
use of formalin has already been proved effective for the ordinary stinking 
smut or bunt of wheat, and also for flag smut, an additional reason is 
afforded, for using it in preference to the bhiestone solution commonly 
employed for the treatment of all seed wheat. 

Relative Merits of Formalin and Rlnestone. 

Formalin, as made by the Schering’s Hygienic Company, for which 
Messrs. Felton, Grimwade, and Co. are sole wholesale agents, is packed 
in one pound original bottles, or can also be supplied in one gallon original 
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banks, price os. per pound, or 16s. per gallon. Care must be taken 
to hare the original bottles, as a much weaker solution is sometimes sold 
under the same name. 

In comparing the two solutions of formalin and bluestone it must be 
remembered that formalin is volatile and non-corrosive, while bluestone 
is very corrosive; but the latter solution may be used again and again 
without becoming exhausted. It follows, therefore, that only the 
amount of formalin should be prepared that will be required for immediate 
use, whether sprinkling or dipping is adopted. The original formalin 
solution should be kept securely corked. The cost will be practically 
the same, and the formalin is less injurious to the grain than bluestone. 
The corrosive, action of the bluestone can be lessened by dusting powdered 
lime over the grain immediately after treatment, but this prevents sowing 
with the drill. The destruction of a certain proportion of the grain is 
1101 an unmixed evil, because it will act most injuriously on those already 
somewhat damaged, and consequently most likely to produce a weakened 
plant. 

Method of Treatment. 

Professor Dannfelt, in the Royal Swedish Agricultural Gazette, states 
that the dipping is most easily performed as follows:—The seed is placed 
in a vessel a good height over the floor, so as to enable the liquid to be 
drawn off easily by a tap at the bottom of the vessel into another one. 
The solution is poured over it in such quantities that the mass of seed 
can be stirred about with wooden shovels so thoroughly that no air bubbles 
rise to the surface. The seed is left for ten minutes in the solution, 
which is then drawn off. The seed*is placed in a heap and covered with 
sacks to prevent it drying for not less than seven hours. It is afterwards 
dried, and this can be done very quickly, as the grains will have absorbed 
very little moisture,. The work can be done both quickly and easily 
by using a set of dipping vessels, which are filled, stirred, and emptied 
in succession. 

i£ Every hundredweight of seed requires about 10 gallons of formalin 
solution, which, however, can be used over again. The solution should 
differ slightly for different kinds of grain: For wheat and barley, 2 lbs. 
of formalin in 45 gallons of water; for oats, 2 lbs. to 65 gallons of water. 
All floors, sacks, vessels, &c., used should be carefully cleaned with 
formalin to prevent any reappearance of the spores.” 
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GENERAL NOTES. 

French. Vintage, 1904. 


The official figures of the French vintage of 1904 show that, except 
1900, it was the largest since 1875: — 


Vintage of 1904 

... 1,457 

million gallons 

„ „ 1900 

... 1,481 

a 

9) 

a a 19^3 **• 

7 75 

a 

19 

Average of past decade 

U055 

Si 



Subdivided in estimated alcoholic strength and in value, the 1904 vintage 
was:— 


Under 19 per cent, proof spirit 
About „ „ ,, „ 

Over , y ,, ? ? j) ••* 

Under is. iod. per gallon, averaging 8d. 

Over „ ,, „ 3 s - 7^ 

The total average yield per acre was a little under 360 gallons. 

— (M. d 3 A Burney.) 


1,234 million gallons 
82 „ ,, 

I ?4 2 ^ V 3? 
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National Swedish Butter Brand. 


The National Swedish Butter Brand, which in design is of ancient 
Northern style, will come into use on 1st January, 1905. The brand is 
placed on one stave, and, to facilitate the control, only a limited 
number of firms will ibe allowed to manufacture these staves, which will 
only be delivered on the authority of the institution known as ce The Swedish 
Butter Tests.” Each stave is numbered differently for each dairy, which 
will at once enable the initiated to ascertain the name of the dairy. The 
use of the brand entails an annual charge of 5 kr., and a charge of id. for 
each' branded stave, in addition to which there may be some expense in 
connexion with the butter tests, the dairies using the brand being compelled 
to show at the butter tests. In order to be allowed to use the brand, it is, 
in the first instance, necessary to have partaken in the butter tests of the 
previous year, and obtained at least io| points. Further, the butter must 
not contain more than 16 per cent, water, and the milk or the cream must 
have been pasteurized at a temperature not below 80 degrees Celsius. 
Through the users of the National brand being under obligation to show 
their butter at the butter tests, the standard of the quality is guaranteed, 
inasmuch as a falling-off in quality will deprive the dairy in question of 
the right to use the brand .—(The Grocer , 17th Dec., 1904.) 


Mmnisli Butter. 

It is not only in Denmark that plans for organizing the butter export 
trade on a co-operative basis—a basis which, to all appearances, is a very 
serious matter for butter merchants' and butter shippers—are to the fore. 
In Finland an even more ambitious scheme is under discussion, and likely, 
it would seem, to be realized. It is neither more nor less than a question 
of gathering together the dairies of the country in one big sale union. The 
promoters of the plait argue that not only can the dairies themselves very 
well do with the profit that goes to the middlemen or the shippers, but that 
the latter sell, just as willingly, inferior as good butter, as long as there is a 
profit on it, and good butter suffers in price for the sake of the inferior. 
The matter is under serious consideration.— (lb.) 
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Danish. Butter. 

Mr. Hansen, Danish Minister of Agriculture, has submitted a Bill to the 
Folkefching, providing for— 

(ist) Certificates of origin in the case of imported butter, cheese, 
eggs, lard, tallow, and meat. 

(2nd) The prohibition of the importation of lard in bladders and the 
sale of mixtures of Danish and foreign lard; and 
(3rd) The introduction of an obligatory distinctive general mark for 
all kinds of Danish export butter. 

—(The Grocer , 24th Dec., 1904.) 

Instructions to Butter-makers, 

The following circular letters have been distributed by Mr. R. Crowe, 
the Government Dairy Expert, since the last issue of the Journal: — 

PARAFFINING OF BUTTER BOXES. 

Most of the timber used at 'present for the manufacture of butter boxes is un¬ 
seasoned. In many instances the planks are taken straight from the ship’s side 
to planing machine, and the same day made into butter boxes. All experienced 
managers understand what this means—on the one hand, shrinkage and cracking 
of the boxes, and on the other mould (usually Penicillum glaucum ). This mould 
grows on the butter-paper lifting the boxes during storage and on the voyage to 
London, and in time penetrates the butter itself, imparting a musty or mouldy 
smell, which of course detrimentally affects both quality and price. Many boxes 
are also made partly or wholly of Queensland timber, instead of New Zealand 
white pine. The Queensland wood is more odorous than the other material when 
properly seasoned, and hence is not so serviceable a butter package. As there 
appears to be no seasoned or suitable timber available for the remainder of this 
season, all butter factory companies, butter manufacturers, and exporters are 
recommended to paraffin their butter boxes. Care should be taken to use only 
pure specially refined paraffin wax. Common or odorous wax should not be employed 
for this purpose. 

DIRECTIONS FOR PARAFFINING BUTTER BOXES. 

Apparatus, — The plant required consists of a series of six galvanized-iron boxes 
in sets of three, each about ir inches cube, and connected at the bottom with 
exhaust steam from the engine. In the middle and between the two sets of 
boxes a steam-jacketed vessel is fixed lor the purpose of keeping the wax melted. 
The whole arrangement is quoted at ^3 17s. 6d. f.o.b. Melbourne. 

Method of Applying. —The open boxes are inverted over the heaters, and when 
sufficiently dried and heated, are rapidly and evenly brushed over on the inside 
with the liquid paraffin. An ordinary paperhanger’s H.H. brush will serve the 
purpose, A fresh box is placed over each heater when vacant, so that when the 
sixth box is treated number one will be again ready, and the operation can proceed 
continuously. Although the wax melts at 130 degrees Fahr., it is necessary to keep 
it limpid at 190 degrees to obtain best results. The paraffin cannot be applied 
satisfactorily to a cold surface. 

Result ,—When properly applied as above described, the inner surface of the 
box is stopped or sealed. The wax being impervious and neutral prevents the 
wood from tainting the butter, and also stops the absorption of moisture from the 
butter by the box. The cost „of treatment is about id. per box. 

THE USE OF BORIC ACID IN EXPORT BUTTER. 

It has come to my knowledge that many country storekeepers and others have 
stocked boric acid and preservatives for milk, cream, and butter, of which boric 
acid is the base, and are pushing its sale amongst dairymen. Experiments carried 
out by me some years back proved conclusively that if boric acid be added to 
milk before separation, some of it will be found subsequently in the butter made 
therefrom. The same result occurs when boric acid is added to cream. Boric acid 
prevents the natural or usual fermentation of cream which is essential in order 
to produce a fine flavoured and good keeping butter. 
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Butter-makers and exporters have already been notified that butter found, prior 
,to shipment, containing more than ‘5 per cent., the limit fixed by law in England, 
will not be stamped or shipped by the Department. Milk and cream suppliers 
are therefore cautioned against the use of boric acid, and f take the opportunity 
of pointing out that the best and safest precaution in keeping and delivering milk 
and cream in good condition is cleanliness and coolness. Cream should not be 
kept too long on the farm before delivery to the factory. 

MOTTLE IN BUTTER. 

Next to C£ showing too much moisture,” ££ mottled ” is the most frequent re¬ 
mark made in the reports of the Inspector of Victorian Butter, London, which 
have come to hand this season from the Agent-General. This fault is one which 
can be easily overcome by butter-makers, and there is no reason why any mottled 
butter should be made m Victoria. The subject was dealt with in ££ Modern 
Dairying,” issued and circulated by the, Department in 1S98, and again in a 
specially illustrated chart issued a couple of years ago. 

Mottle in butter is invariably due to the imperfect distribution of the salt, with 
the result that the portion which has had salt brought in contact with it retains 
and develops colour, whilst that not touched fades and becomes white. The 
working of the butter should distribute the salt evenly, and bring it in contact 
with all the particles in the first operation. That jjpint is best determined by the 
number of revolutions of the worker, or by time. Io arrive at the proper time, 
a number of samples may be taken oil at intervals, and placed aside for twenty- 
four hours, and examined. The samples showing streaks or unevenness in colour in¬ 
dicate that they have not been worked long enough. The one that does not show 
unevenness in colour, and that has been on the worker for the shortest time, points 
out the time necessary. This time varies according to the time and speed of 
the worker in use, and slightly on the consistency of the butter. It must always 
be remembered that the salting should be thoroughly done in the first working, and the 
less working that will bring that about, the better for the butter. Where salted 
and unsalted butter are made for export, the remnants at the end of the day should 
never be packed in the same box, neither should particles which cling to the fender 
of the butter-worker, or those left apart from the mass during the operation of 
working, be packed. Such may be included in the bulk of the next working. It 
is a bad practice to leave any pieces detached. '"Over-rubbing or plastering of the 
surface when finishing should be avoided, as butter so treated usually presents a 
bleached appearance, and looks bad. 

RE WEIGHTS OF EXPORT BUTTER. 

Subjoined is an extract from a report from the Agent-GeneraBs Office, London, 
in reference to irregular and short weights of butter. In continuation of my 
previous letter on this subject, I again urge upon you the importance of packing and 
weighing butter so that it will turn out 56 lbs. Hush in London, Carelessness in 
weighing or incorrect scales is the cause of irregular weights; and, seeing the 
loss that is likely to be incurred to the factory, as explained in extract below, the 
greatest care is necessary in weighing. The accuracy of the scales used should be 
checked daily, and not less than 56^ lbs, should be placed in the boxes :—■ 

£C A number of our butters are still arriving short in weight. Considerable vari¬ 
ations exist in the same brand, and in two instances, ex Himalaya , the weights 
were as follows 

No. 1.—574 lbs., 56^ lbs., 57^ lbs. 

No. 2.—562 lbs., 56-J lbs., 55 lbs. 14 oz,* 

Rule 22 of the Trades Customs and Rules of Arbitration which governs the first case 
ijeads as follows :— e Overweight on packages of uniform marked weights can neither 
be included in the average nor charged for.’ It will be seen, therefore, that as 
the boxes are branded 56 lbs. nett, no claim can be made for over 56 lbs. The 
first two boxes of No. 2 quoted above are also affected by this rule, but the 
box weighing 55 lbs. 14 oz. comes under rule 20, which says Packages con¬ 
taining nett weight of more than 30 lbs., and up to 60 lbs., to be weighed to lbs,’ 
This box is consequently reckoned as weighing 55^ lbs., and the average short 
weight is considered as a ^ lb. on every three boxes, although as a matter of fact 
there is a | lb. over on every three boxes. If a person purchased, say, 60 boxes 
of No. 2 of the above consignment, the broker here would have to allow him at 
the rate of a lb on every three boxes; or, in other words, 10 lbs, of butter. 

757 . 
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This would appear as an injustice, because, as a matter of fact, the owner of the 
butter is living the purchaser 10 lbs. over and above what he is actually bargaining 
for. According to the rules which govern the business, the purchaser is 20 jibs. of 
butter to the good, namely, 10 lbs. overweight and 10 lbs. allowance. This is 
not an injustice, however, in so far that the vendor gives his approval, to the rules 
quoted by the verv fact of offering his butter for sale, therefore it is for such 
vendor ‘to pack his’boxes so that they will turn the scale at 56 lbs. after arrival in 
London. A very important point in connexion with this matter of weighing is; 
that the butter must absolutely bring the beam down. If the butter simply 
balances the beam, it is deemed short weight, and in a case of this kind, although 
the butter is only perhaps 1 oz. short, the purchaser claims a half-pound.” 

CARE OF SALT IN BUTTER-MAKING. 

It has frequently been pointed out that salt butter at times does not keep as 
well as unsalted. This is accounted for by the contamination of the salt more than 
tc the quality of the salt itself. A few years back, when fishiness was more pre¬ 
valent than now, it was a common thing to fmd the fault in salted butter, whilst 
the unsalted made from the same vat of cream was free from the taint. It is 
now generally known that various organisms produce fishiness, and that salt, owing 
to its nature,’lends itself readily to infection. If left unprotected, especially in an 
unsuitable place, the usual invasion of dust, &c., results. When the air is dry, 
the salt gives up ifs moisture contents, and when the atmosphere becomes humid, 
it absorbs moisture. In the process of absorption the finest particles of dust, ac¬ 
companied with organisms, are attracted, and become affixed to the salt. The 
nature of these organisms depends on the surroundings of the salt itself, and hence 
the necessity for storing it in a clean dry place. 

Special apparatus is obtainable for the sterilization of salt prior to use for 
butter-making purposes. Many of our factories have a special chamber built 
in the boiler-room for the storage of salt only. This is a necessary and useful 
precaution, and I recommend that all factories not already supplied with this 
requirement should have a properly constructed dust-proof chamber in which to 
keep the salt used for butter-making. 

MOULDS. 

BidteT'fafer as a Medium of Introduction. 

Occasionally samples of butter-paper have been taken from Victorian butter 
and returned ’ from London covered with mould. Most factory managers now 
know the cause of this form of contamination, and have taken practical steps to 
avoid its occurrence. 

When it is recognised that mould spores are almost universal, and are present 
in greater abundance in surroundings not of a strictly dean character, it is an easy 
matter to guard against invasion. Horse manure is especially a favourite breeding- 
ground for such. When the air is in motion, fine dust, laden with organisms, is 
wafted into the factory, and invariably deposited on exposed surfaces—the butter- 
paper included, when it is left lying around unprotected. Being in such fine par¬ 
ticles, it is not noticed on the paper, and is often, unconscious as to consequent re¬ 
sults, used straight away to line the boxes. Mould spores require a certain amount 
of moisture to propagate, hence the additional necessity for using well-seasoned 
boxes, and taking the precaution of paraffining as hitherto recommended. These 
moulds, of which there are several kinds, are not in themselves harmful, excepting 
in the direction of producing a condition on the surface of the butter, upon 
development, that detracts from its appearance, as well as detrimentally affecting 
the flavour. 

In many butter factories any place is considered good enough to store the 
butter-paper; sometimes it may be found in an old, damp, untidy lumber-room, or 
m the wash-up room—in fact, in the most unsuitable place that could be selected— 
and is thereforte frequently contaminated before use. The conditions which admit 
of the presence of moulds should be removed and guarded against by every butter 
factory manager. ^ A good many butter-makers take the precaution of dipping 
fJP ®" butter-paper in an antiseptic solution before use. Under any conditions, 
prevention is better than cure, and I recommend that an air-tight dry clean 
Cupboard be constructed, located 'in a convenient place, and used for the storage 
of butter-paper only. 6 
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The Butter-box as a Medium of Introduction and Propagation. 

It is not uncommon to find boxes with lids off lying about the factory anywhere 
for days before filling. Mould spores are carried by the wind and deposited on the 
inner surface of the box in the same way as elsewhere,, and when made damp by 
the butter, or, worse still, when the condition is inherent through the "wood itself 
being unseasoned, mould develops as a natural result. Particular care should 
therefore be taken of butter boxers prior to use by having them well seasoned, by 
paraffining, especially when seasoned or inodorous wood is not available, and by 
storing them in a clean dry place, away from sources of contamination. Odd 
lids which have been lying about should never be used until properly cleansed and 
dried. 

THE COOL-CURING OF CHEESE. 

cc Several lots of Canadian cheese from the Government cool-curing rooms at 
Ottowa were recently consigned to merchants in Great Britain, with a view of 
getting a report on the quality of the cool-cured cheese as compared with others of 
the same batch cured at ordinary temperature. The merchants who received the 
cheese had them examined by numbers of the trade in their various localities. The 
report made by a committee of those who examined one lot was as follows — 
(a) Cool-curing during the summer months is a decided improvement over the 
ordinary method, and improves the quality of the cheese not less than 2s. } and in 
some cases 4s., per cwt. (b) Paraffining in some cases is an improvement when 
thoroughly applied on well made, close-textured cheese, but does harm on mushy, 
soft, and acidy cheese. Messrs Andrew Clement and Sons, of Glasgow, who 
forwarded this report to the Dairy Commissioner, concurred in it, and expressed 
the desire to see cool-curing made compulsory. 55 — (Ice and Cold Storage , Dec,, 
1904.) 

The Victorian Department of Agriculture conducted experiments at the Go¬ 
vernment, Cool Stores with satisfactory results. Limited accommodation at the 
Government Cool Stores for the ripening of cheese at low temperatures is avail¬ 
able. The charges are 3d. per 100 lbs. for the first week, and i-^d. per week or 
portion thereof following. All cheese despatched for ripening should be packed 
in crates, and addressed cc Government Dajry Expert, Cool Stores, Flinders-street, 
Melbourne, 53 with freight prepaid. At the same time, advice of despatch should 
be posted to above address. Fuller particulars will be furnished on application. 
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Rainfall in "Victoria. 

Months of December, 1904 , and January, 1905 , 


By P. Bamcchi , Government Astronomer . 


Areas. 

On- S 
Wife s 
a „ 

S g £ v 

1 

.s 

Average Rainfall for 
each Area for the 
month of December, 
based on all previous 
years of record. 

Maximum Fall recorded within each 
Area 

during December, 1904. 

ty 

l||| 

“C 41 

.5 

Average Rainfall for 
each Area for the 
month of January, 
based on all previous 
years of record. 

Maximum Fall recorded within each 
Area 

during January, 1905. 

A 

inches. 

0.25 

inches. 

1*38 

inches. 

1 *03 at Mildura 

inches. 

0-97 

inches. 

0*74 

inches. 

1 *88 at Mildura 

B 

o-oi 

1*31 

0*07 tr Warracknabeal 

1*07 

0*96 

1*41 ft Serviceton 

C 

0T8 

1*74 

0*20 n Panmure and 

1*07 

1-39 

1*25 n Ararat 

D 

0*27 

2*18 

Terang 

0’69 n Cape Otway ... 

1*10 

IT,7 

1*47 u Rivernook, 

Prineetown 
1*10 /t Swan Hill 

E 

0*30 

1*30 

0*56 n Echuca 

0 71 

0-85 

F 

1*13 

1*69 

1*71 n Dookie 

1*31 

1*27 

2*06 n Numurkah 

F 

0*68 

2*00 

1*27 n Euroa 

0*82 

1 *36 

1*25 tr Alexandra 

F 2 

1*52 

2*82 

2*18 n Beech worth 

1*30 

2*08 

1*61 tr Wodonga and 

a 

0*07 

1*78 

0*43 v Bendigo 

1*01 

1.24 

Yaekandandah 
1*40 n Maryborough 

H 

0TQ 

2*19 

0*17 n Kilmore 

0*88 

1*57 

1 *09 n Daylesford 

I 

0*13 

1*98 

0*28 // Teesdale 

1*39 

1*46 

1*91 // Teesdale 

I 1 

0*27 

3*01 

0*45 n Cape Schanck ... 

1*61 

1*78 

2*22 n Lilydale 

K 

1*07 

4*01 

2*00 n Bright 

.1*98 

2*26 

2*94 rr Warburton 

L 

0*52 

3*32 

0*96 n Cunninghame ... 

2*56 

2*46 

4*33 n Orbost 

M 


2*26 

0*44 ft Gabo 


2*39 

3*66 rr Gabo 


SUBDIVISIONAL AREAS OF THE STATE OF VICTORIA REPRESENTING 
TYPICAL DISTRIBUTON OF RAINFALL. 

A. North-west—Mallee country, including the counties of Miilewa, Taila, Weeah, 

and Karkarooc. 

B. Central West—Including the counties of Lowan and Borung. 

C. Western Districts—Including the counties of Follett, Dundas, western half of 

Ripon and Hampden. 

D. South-western Districts and West Coast—Including the counties of Nonnanby, 

Villiers, Heytesbury, and Polwarth. 

E. Northern Country—Including the counties of Tatchera and Gunbower, and the 

northern half of Kara Kara, Gladstone, and Bendigo, and the north-west 
portions of Rodney and Moira. 

F. Northern Country—Including the greater part of the county of Moira, the north¬ 

eastern quarter of the county of Rodney, and the extreme north-west of 
the county of Bogong. 

Fi. Central North—Including the county of Anglesey, the west and northern parts of 
the county of Delatite, the extreme south of the county of Moira, and the 
south-east quarter of Rodney. 

Fa. Upper Murray—Districts from Wodonga to Towong. 

G. Central Districts North of Dividing Ranges—Including counties of Talbot and 

Dalhousie, southern half of the counties of Kara Kara, Gladstone, and 
Bendigo, and the south-west quarter of the totmty of Rodney. 

H. Central Highlands and Ranges from Ararat to Kihnore. 

L South Central Districts on the west and north side of Port Phillip Bay—Includ¬ 
ing the counties of Grant, Grenville, and Bourke, and the eastern* parts of 
the counties of Hampden and Ripon. 

Ii. South Central Districts east of Port Phillip Bay, &c.—Including the counties of 
Moinington and Evelyn, 

K# Regions of Heaviest Rainfall—Including all the mountainous Eastern Districts, 
and South Gippsland. 

; '.Sputh'-eastetn. Districts—Gippsland, and counties on the New South Wales Border. 

' Mi,.! Extreme East Coast. 
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STATISTICS. 


PERISHABLE AND FROZEN PRODUCE. 

Exports foe the Months of December, 1904 and 1903, and January, 

1905 and 1904, 




Dbck.muer, 

January. 

Description of Produce. 

1904. 

1903. 

1905. 

1904. 

Blitter 

lbs. 

7,533,824 

6,034,740 

5,440,648 

3,971,S56 

Milk and Cream , 

... cases 

306 

360 

1,105 

875 

Cheese ... 

lbs. 

84,840 

116,478 

162,840 

96,200 

Ham and Bacon 

... ft 

1*23,600 

34,280 

149,520 

140,160 

Poultry 

... head 

3,890 

3,765 ■ 

2,320 

2,890 

Eggs... 

... dozen 

5,856 

1,368 

5,010 

1,756 

Rabbits and Hares 

... pairs 

36,408 

74,636 

124,548 

61,848 

15,820 

Mutton and Lamb 

carcasses 

114,895 

28,001 

51,259 

Beef ... 

quarters 

125 

81 

272 

192 

Veal. 

carcasses 

1,746 

758 

1,190 

214 

Pork... 

... n 

176 

17 

47 ! 

68 

Fruit 

,.. cases 

5,534 

1,699 

8,032 

1,219 

26,941 

n Pulp 

... n 


8,909 

889 


E. CROWE. 


Deliveries from the Government Cool Stores for the Months of 
December, 1904 and 1903, and January, 1905 and 1904. 




Dkcmmrbr. 

January. 

^ ... „ ^ 













1904 . 

1903 . 

1905 . 

1904 . 

Butter 

lbs. 

6,380,304 

4,436,656 

4,366,488 

2,637,856 

Milk and Cream 

... cases 

727 

6S7 

1,059 

653 

Cheese 

... lbs. 

1,842 




Eggs... 

... dozen 

1,250 

250 

575 

... 

Poultry 

... head 

556 

535 

846 


Rabbits and Hares 

... pairs 

11,736 

60,636 

48,917 

45,072 

Mutton and Lamb 

carcasses 

35,887 

4,160 

15,744 

760 

Beef... 

...quarters 

4 

... 

... 

'2' 

Veal ... 

carcasses 

1 

22 

13 

... 

Pork... 

... rr 

90 

73 

04 

71 

Fruit 

... cases 

247 

1,638 

610 

2,175 

tt Pulp 

... it 



: 

2,600 

Sundries , ... 

lbs. 

1^504 

9*052 

18*704 

i 

5,403 


R. CROWE, 
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Arrivals in Melbourne of Butter and Butter Cream in Tons net from the 

Different Districts of the State for the last 13 months, as compared with the 
previous corresponding Months. 



Total. 

N. Eastern. 

Northern. 

Gippslaml 

W. A 
Wes! 

, »S. 
urn. 

luun vilb* 

I'Ji G. 

3002. 

1904. 

1003. 

1004. 

1903. 

.1004. 

1903. 

1904. 

1008. 

January.. 

2, *220 

1,085 

403 

302 

350 

06 

017 

8701 

750 

0301 

February 

2,047 

VJSIff 

407 

001 

170 

511 

844 

814 

(52(5 

4271 

March .. 

2,038 

1,3711 

330 

112 

150 

27 

038 

740;] 

028 

4911 

April 

1,10*7 

010/,- 

150 

140 

77 

141 

580 

443 

8a 1 

318 

May 

030 

714 

119 

137 

29 

34 

466 

354 

31(5 

200 

June 

mi 

5051 

105.V 

ns 

20 

131 

230 

218 

222 

251 

July .. 

r>27’. 

501/, 

311 

100 

53 

16.1 

1341 

170 

229 1 

200 

August .. 

1,0022 

641 

300 

303 

1521 

33 

1701 

122 

4401 

828 

.September 

1,594/r 

1,288 

500 

3231 

tJTi! 

871 

427.1 

337 

8S0~ i 

560 

October 

2,054 

2,122 

732 

430 

392 

174 

807 

607 

1,028 

83.2 

November 

4,079 

2,750 

0261 | 

022 

48() 

201 

I 1,357 ! 

043 

3,3151 

084 

December 

2,504 

2,750 

705 j 

i ca* 

334 

104 

( 1,35(5 

1,02(5 

. 1,199 

1,008 

Grand totals.. 

22,705 

17,078.{- 

4,700 j 

3,HI 

2,2841 

802/)- 

' 8,2801 

0,710f 

7,484 

0,8251 


3005. 

3004. 

1005. j 

1004. 

1905. | 

' 3904. 

1 

3005. 1 

1904. 

1905. 

1004, 

January.. 

2,549 

2 220 

400 j 

403 | 

223 1 

350 

3,072 

017 

7(54 ! 

750 


E. CEO WE. 


Quantities and Destinations op Butter Shipper for Month of January, 1905 . 


Destination, 

Boxes. 


London 

76,54(5 


lAverpool .. ,, .. .. 

115 




Total for United Kingdom . 70,661 

Capetown 

0,341 


Durban 

1,8(50 


Natal 

3,030 


East London (tinned) 

10 




Total for South African Ports .. 11,241 

Adelaide 

1,098 


Perth . 

300 


Fremantle 

5,119 


Albany 

293 


Regatta Point 

20 


Broome 

5 


Geraidton 

230 


Bunbury 

10 




Total for Inter-State Ports .. 7,081 

Batavia (tinned) 1 ■ .. ... 

169 


Penang „ .» .. .. 1 

2 ! 


Samarang „ 

31 


Sourabaya „ 

224 


Singapore „ 

110 


Honolulu „ ■ 

25 


Rangoon „ ■ .. .. ,. j 

! 91 


Zanzibar „ ' .. ■ .. 

[ 40 


Colombo „ , ... ,, 

S 25 


Colombo (bulb) ... . 

| 45 


Shanghai (tinned) ,. ». , 

j. 200 


Tientsin „ .. 

; 30 


Kobe „ 

10 


Manilla ,, 

144 


Hobona „ .. 

5 


Timor ,» 1 

2 


Wapipa ,, .. 

6 


Hong Kong „ . .. .. 

45 


Padang . - .■ *- ' 

6 


,1a, Reunion „ ** ' .. ' 

6 




■ Total for Eastern Ports .. ,. 1,216 

■Si / 'cc 


Grand total ' ,. ., , 96,199 


B. CROWE. 
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Fruit and Plants. 


Exports to Australian States and New Zealand, Inspected during December, 
1904, and January, 1905. 


Fur it. 

Casks ok. Pack auks Inspected. 

Oeuti ftcatek Given. 


December, 

January. 

Decern her. 

January. 

Apples 

u 

1,424 

9 

. 70 

Apricots ... 

4,803 

3,124 

92 

106 

Bananas ... 

1.185 

1,472 

163 

152 

Blackberries 

12 

47 

1 

3 

Cherries ... 

3,856 

420 

169 

24 

Cucumbers 

:m 

107 

55 

44 

Pigs 

2 

12 

1 

9 

Gooseberries 

273 

40 

18 

1 

Grapes 


196 


45 

Lemons ... 

790 

755 

79 

80 

Melons 


1 


I 

Mixed Fruits ... ... 


4 


1 

Nectarines 


54 


30 

Oranges ... 

601 

487 

81 

73 

Passion Fruit 

; u 

198 

9 

29 

Peaches ... 

389 

1,900 

60 

i m) 

Pears 

15 

5,031 

3 

! 76 

Pineapples 

192 

720 

67 

i 92 

Plums 

347 

3,764 

30 

101 

Tomatoes... 

183 

965 

47 

84 

Total Cases Fruit ... , 

12,476 

, 20,721 

884 

1,140 

Bulbs ... 

2 


1 


. Plants ... 

T 

' 18 

1 

1 

Totals 

12,479 

20,739 

880 

j 1,141 


J. 0. TURNER, 
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THE POULTRY INDUSTRY. 

I.—INTRODUCTION. 

As far as Victoria is concerned, the great importance of the poultry 
industry has, unfortunately, been overlooked in the past. There are, how¬ 
ever, indications that apathy in this particular branch of rural pursuits will 
soon disappear. With the view to stimulating action by disseminating in¬ 
formation on the subject, the following articles have been written bv the 
poultry experts of the Department. It is believed that they will be,exceed¬ 
ingly helpful to the beginner, and also of practical value to the farmer. 

Apart from the poultry and eggs consumed by the farmer's household, 
the revenue resulting from the sale of similar produce is often considerable, 
and, consequently,, the industry is an important factor in the success of every 
well managed farm. As in other departments of farm work, intelligence 
and constant care are necessary if success is to be attained. 

The past year has been a very prosperous one for the industry in Great 
Britain, upwards of ^10,000,000 worth of poultry and eggs having been 
produced. Notwithstanding this enormous production, it has been found 
necessary to import largely. There has been an improved demand, and 
prices have been more than maintained. Consumption of this particular 
class of food is growing, so there seems to be little fear of over production 
provided that poultry raising is conducted on right lines. In order to 
show the great possibilities of the industry, a perusal of the following 
figures relating to Great Britain is recommended. 


Imports of Great Britain. 


Eggs ( 

1904 ). 


Poultry (1903). 

From. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

From. 

Valin 1 


Dozen. 

£ 


£ 

Russia 

70 ,- 120,060 

2 , 042,520 

Russia 

34 3,761 

Denmark 

36 , 023,260 


Belgium ... 

348,553 

Germany 

3 6,54 2,3 Z0 

1 , 191,161 

Prance 

235,700 

Belgium 

25 , 170,730 

837,120 

United States 

219.-87 

Trance 

16 , 986,140 

! 7 * 0,057 1 

Other Countries 

4U344- 

Canada 

3 , 177,210 

129,631 



Other Countries 

12 , 197,210 

358,626 




199 , 425,940 

<>>73 0 >574 
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The latest returns show that the value of the production of poultry and 
eggs in Australasia during 1903 was as follows: — 

New South Wales ... ... ... ,£820,700 

Victoria ... ... ... ... 719,900 

Queensland ... ... ... ... 316,800 

South Australia ... ... ... 319,800 

Western Australia ... ... ... 199,800 

Tasmania ... ... ... ... 308,900 

New Zealand ... ... ... ... 500,200 

£2,986,100 

The most remarkable feature is the trade in eggs between South Australia 
as supplier and the other States as buyers. The returns for 1903 show 
that during that year South Australia exported eggs to the value of 
£116,182 to the other States.— (Coghlan). 

In order that the Victorian figures may be considerably increased, it is 
absolutely necessary that poultry keepers should aim at producing the finest 
quality of eggs and poultry. With this standard in view, and by grading 
the produce before marketing, satisfactory results will be attained. The 
various egg-laying competitions in the different States have been highly 
educational in this respect, and have done much to practically demonstrate 
that poultry raising can be made a paying adjunct to the farm. The twelve 
months" test at the Dookie Agricultural College, which terminated at the 
end of last month, has successfully proved the utility of the hen from a 
commercial aspect. Unfortunately we are compelled to go to press prior 
to the leceipt of the final returns. The figures relating to the twenty lead¬ 
ing pens (six birds each) for the eleven months ending 31st March, are, 
however, sufficiently convincing to show that there is profit in the poultry 
business if undertaken seriously. 


Egg-lay ixa Competition, Dookie Agricultural College. 
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H.—BBEEDINGr AND MANAGEMENT. 

By H. V, Hawkins , Lecturer on Poultry . 

An industry of such importance as the poultry industry should be a 
matter of greater concern to the farmers of this State. For years past it 
has been held up to ridicule, even contempt; but, to-day we see a change, 
farmers are inquiring after knowledge, and are waking up to the importance 
of this industry, and recognising that with better stock, and greater care 
and attention, poultry can be made a very profitable part of the farm stock. 
This is shown by the large number of letters received weeklv by the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. Many of these inquiries call for replies, which 
would occupy much time, hence this article, which we trust will assist the 
farmer, and be a text-book for reference in most matters connected with 
poultry culture. 

Importance of Locality. 

Locality plays a most important part in the success or otherwise of 
poultry breeding. Badly drained’, sour, or very stony land should be 
avoided, rather select a site having an easterly aspect, sloping so that early 
morning sun may sweeten the ground, which is a great factor in warding 
off disease. We cannot all secure sandy soil, luff look for the loose soil, 
and wherever possible secure the sandy spot. It dries out quicker, and is 
much easier to keep clean. 

Tlie Breeding Pen. 

Farmers know little or nothing about the breeding pen, but to my mind 
this is the key to success. The old idea of keeping a few fowls round the 
homestead is passing. The farmer should know something about the fowls 
he has. Before he thinks of incubating he should be careful to watch for 
the layer of 150 to 200 eggs, hence the necessity of a breeding pen. A 
fair sized pen, say, 100 by 25 feet, should be set apart for this purpose. 
First of all, run the plough round, making a trench of, say, io to 12 inches, 
place your posts (8 feet lengths) about 2 feet in the ground, 12 feet 
apart (good saplings barked will do), and before filling up the trench, run 
two rows of barbed wire all round. This will be a safe investment, and 
will effectively keep out foxes or wild dogs. 

'Break Wind. 

After this, run a batten round, 3 feet from the ground, to keep posts 
straight, but on no account have anv top rail, it only encourages the birds 
to fly over, and is also a source of danger where foxes are troublesome. 
They will never attempt to jump on wire mesh, but if you give them a 
foothold, trouble will, begin. Use either 6 feet palings cut in half, or 
purchase sufficient malthoid or ruberoid, or, if funds permit, make a good 
job of it, and buy plain sheet iron. This should be nailed on to middle 
batten all round the pen, and will provide a splendid breakwind for the 
stud birds. 

Shade and Shelter. 

It must not be forgotten that shelter is absolutely necessary in a breeding 
pen. The temperature of a fowl’s body being greater than our own, it 
stands to reason that shade from the sun’s rays must be provided. The 
best and most quickly grown shelter hedge is the tree lucerne (Tagasaste). 
It will grow in almost any part of Victoria, and will stand drought well. 
The tops should be cut every month, and utilized in the morning meal. 
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Then it thickens and shoots out at the lowest part’ of the stem, throwing 
shade along the ground, where the birds can rest comfortably from sun and 
wind. 

Construction of Houses. 

The next consideration should be housing in the breeding pen. A small 
portable house is all that is required to hold only such birds as are selected 
typical layers. Or you may wish to cater for the export trade, In any case 
seven to twelve birds will be sufficient in one pen, no matter what breed you 
intend keeping. The house should in all cases face the east, so as to get 
as much sunshine as possible. It is not necessary in this climate to build 
expensive or warm houses. The north, south, and west sides should be 
closed in, and should be quite free from cracks and draughts, the east side 
alone being entirely open. The roof should slope eastward, and project 
2 feet over frontal uprights ; this will effectively prevent an easterly rain 
(a rare thing) from driving in on the birds at night-time, and will allow 
rain to drop clear of the base of house. A good plan to safeguard the 
floor is to mn a small piece of spouting round the house, and have the 
downpipe placed in position to carry the water clear of the pen. For 
example, a house 6 feet long by 4 feet wide, the back 5 feet, and the 
front 4 feet high, having a framework of light material, and wired over, 
vest, south, and north sides, and fixed over the wire, “malthoid” or 
* ‘ruberoid, 75 will cost not more than 30s. Still better for the northern areas 
is ££ Uralite,” a non-conductor of heat, but it is more expensive (fuller par¬ 
ticulars of this are given in the Journal for May, 1904). Many make the 
serious mistake of coddling their fowls. 'Coming off the perch of a warm 
house at dawn in June, for example, the birds receive a severe shock, and 
very often -take cold, which may lead to roup, the fowl's worst enemy. An 
even temperature, the house free from draughts, a dry floor, and ample 
ventilation, are all they require. 

Perches. 

These should always be low. Eighteen inches from the ground is 
ample, and the perches should not be nailed. When' nailed you have 
always to contend against the vermin trouble, which is one of the worst. 
The red blood-sucker, called Sarcoptes, if allowed sufficient latitude, will 
drain the system of any fowl, and the very essence of egg-production is 
drawn from the body of a hen in an infested house. It will pay better 
to secure insect-proof perches, which may be constructed as follows:—Have 
a piece of iron tubing 24 inches long, take an ordinary jam tin, cut a hole 
in bottom of tin sufficient to allow the tubing to pass up through the .tin 
within 6 inches of the top, then solder the tin to the iron. The perch 
should be about 12 inches shorter than the length of the house. Bore a 
hole in both ends of perch the size of tubing, and when the tubing is fixed 
on to a heavy stand or driven into the floor, place the perch, which should 
be 3 in. x 2 in. hardwood, on top. Perches require to be about 3 inches 
wide to prevent crooked breasts. These are often caused through the birds 
roosting on narrow perches. When the perch is in position, pour a little 
kerosene into the tins at each end, and you will have insect-proof perches. 

Floor Catchment. 

The continual cleaning of the floor is usually followed by the ground 
becoming basin-shaped, and the result is a clamp floor in winter-time. : A 
cheap and effective plan to prevent this is, to purchase a piece of black 
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tarpaulin, about the size of the floor, nail this on to two pieces of wood, 
one at each end, and place on floor of house. Every morning roll this up 
and empty the droppings into a wheelbarrow. If the birds have been 
scouring, through eating too much wet grass, and the carpet of tarpaulin 
has become very dirty, remove it to a tap, and put the hose on. Then 
'hang over a fence to dry. It is advisable to throw a little sand on to pre¬ 
vent the droppings adhering to the tarpaulin. This system works well, and 
•saves a great deal of time, and prevents the spread of vermin. 

Trap Nests. 

Trap nests will assist the farmer to discover ,the good layers, and will 
enable him also to pick out the unprofitable birds, which latter are too 
•often bred from unknowingly. These should be used for table purposes, 
and on no account waste food in keeping bad layers. Nests should never 
be made inside the fowl-houses, nor yet adjoining. The better plan is to 
have them in a shady, darkened spot, away from the house. If you allow 
the hens to make nests in the houses you encourage vermin. 

Dust Bath. 

A dust bath should be provided in every breeding pen, and should con¬ 
sist of a shallow box 5 by 4 feet, in which you place sand, ashes, and 
some sulphur, and a little insectibane. This should be shaded, and kept 
moist in summer time. Keep dry, and have a cover to take on and off in 
the winter months. Neglect of the bath means an increase of the fowl 
fleas, which, unlike the blood mites., which are only found out at night, and 
hide away during the day, live on the body of the hen, and drain it of much 
'of the egg-forming elements. These parasites lay countless small white 
•eggs, almost the size of silk-worm eggs, on the downy part of the feathers, 
especially under the wings and near the vent In the early autumn, when 
thef birds usually lose their old feathers, these eggs are carried all about the 
farm, are duly hatched, and return to the newly feathered flock, therefore 
the necessity of a dust bath is great, if we expect our birds to do anything 
above the old-time farmyard fowl. We live in the days of improved 
methods., and the more we attend to the little details, the better results 
•accrue. 

Grit Box. 

Every fowl requires some form of grit for the gizzard’s proper work. 
Fowls have no teeth, and their only means of grinding is done in the 
gizzard by means of grit, say, sharp pieces of broken earthenware, smashed 
to the size of a pea, or half the size of a grain of maize. This form of 
grit is that most relished, and I have known birds to leave quartz until 
they have exhausted all the earthenware. Oyster shell broken into small 
pieces may also be given to assist shell making, but i.t is not hard enough 
to serve the double purpose. 

Drinking Vessel. 

Many poultry-keepers make the mistake of using open receptacles, such 
as an old saucepan or cracked dish, filling it up once a week, and allowing 
it to be exposed to the sun’s rays. This is a serious error. Should a 
touch of disease appear on the farm, the bird affected naturally drinks a 
lot, and in so doing leaves the germs of disease behind for the others which 
follow, and so disease is spread broadcast. I maintain that the scalding of 
the tins is very essential. No disease spreads so rapidly as by means of 
'infected drinking water. Keep the water Cool and absolutely pure. 
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Cheap Water Tint. 

This can be made out of a kerosene tin, cut from the front, half way 
down on both sides, and also again cutting it across the centre of tin. Raise 
the piece of tin slightly. It will not only form a shade to the water, but 
also more important still, it prevents the fowls' feet from getting into the 
water, and thereby forms another safeguard against disease germs. See 
modern breeding pen. 

A Good Toxic. 

Keep an old rusty horseshoe in the drinking water, adding 80 drops 
sulphuric acid to each gallon. Once a month put a packet of Epsom salts 
to about half gallon. The colour of the comb should be observed, the 
whitish red, the blackish purple, or the very pale comb denotes something 
radically wrong. A bright, health}', appearance is desired. 


Selecting the Stud Birds. 

This is an important part, and great care should be exercised in select¬ 
ing birds for the breeding pen. Too often farmers complain of bad treat¬ 
ment by the fancier. It is advisable to consult a specialist breeder who you 
know has a reputation to lose. He is an authority on most breeds, and is 
better able to choose your stock, and usually knows where to purchase 
sound, healthy birds, free from disease. Many make the mistake of buving 
at auction. The auctioneer does his utmost for his client, and often birds 
are sold as being pure bred, and in many cases which have come under my 
observation, half the birds offered have been cross breeds, and wasters at 
that. I wish to emphasize this, as many buyers have been so disgusted, 
and often a. promising poultry farmer throws up the business, and the 
State becomes the loser. 


Cost of Stud Birds. 

Should you require birds for exhibition purposes, you must expect to 
pay high prices, but the Department does not encourage the farmer to go 
in for this class. What you want is either flesh or eggs, and it is generally 
conceded that pure bred poultry are far more profitable to the farmer than 
the old time u barn-door. ,} Believing such to be the case, you need have 
no regard for feather points. Healthy culls, mismarked, are often better 
from the egg point of view than is the show specimen. At this time of the 
year, the specialist breeder has already commenced to cull out, and you 
can always secure these at fair prices. In writing to the breeder, lay stress 
on these points: Is the strain noted for egg producing? Whose strain is 
it? Have the birds been inbred? W r hat time were they hatched? If late 
hatched, avoid them. I must here give a hint regarding the above. In 
buying say ten Leghorns for the breeding pen, second season hens are best 
to produce strong chicks, mated with a young nine to ten months' old unre¬ 
lated cockerel. Purchase the hens from one breeder, and the cockerel from 
another. The cost of Leghorns for utility purposes varies somewhat, but 
10s. a head is not too much to pay for this breed, or for any of the other 
Mediterranean breeds, which include Minorcas, Leghorns, brown, buff, And 
pile, Anconas, Andalusians, &c. These are non-sitters, but are prolific 
layers if properly managed. When asked to name the best breed, it fcas 
always been my custom to inform inquirers that there is no best breed. \ 
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A breed is what you and I make it. Constant culling out the unpro¬ 
fitable birds, and then breeding only from those hens that we know have 
laid 150 to 200 eggs yearly. By this means many breeds can be built up. 
I have never known a bad laying hen to produce an excellent laying pullet. 
Like produces like, especially in regard to poultry. But should you ask 
me what breed will suit the northern areas of Victoria for eggs, I should 
say White Leghorns. They stand the heat well, and are not so inbred as 
are many of the laced breeds. On the other hand, take the colder parts 
of Gippsland and the western districts, the Black Orpington, single or rose 
comb, will do remarkably well, and will bring good profits. One thing is 
necessary. They should be hatched earlier than the Leghorns, say August 
and September for preference. Leghorns should be hatched in September 
and October, and in cold districts a little later. 

The All-hound Fowl. 

I have already referred to two. grand breeds suitable for the Victorian 
farmer as egg-producers, viz., White Leghorns for hot districts, and Black 
Orpingtons for the colder climate of Gippsland. Now a word or two for 
the first cross of two pure breeds. After making many experiments with 
many breeds during the last four years, to try t'o solve by actual test which 
two breeds when crossed would produce eggs and flesh, I unhesi¬ 
tatingly say that the cross of the Silver Dorking and Silver Wyandotte 
has the strongest claim. Briefly put, the last test I made was between 
five breeds, viz.—Dark Dorking with Plymouth Rock, Dark Dorking 



Plymouth Rock. 


with White Wyandotte, and Silver Dorking with Silver Wyandotte. 
All were hatched the same week, and fed on the same ration. The 
result of test was in favour of the Silver Dorking and Silver Wyandotte, 
which produced in a twelve month's test, 2x9 eggs. The second place was 
filled by the Dark Dorking and White Wyandotte, which laid 189 eggs. 
The third being the Silver Dorking and Plymouth Rock, 178 eggs. This 
in itself is a splendid record in eggs alone. I may mention here that the 
cockerels of the Silver Dorking and Silver Wyandotte cross at 5! months 
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old averaged 7 lb. in weight. They were kept in separate yards, and it is 
questionable whether any of the non-sitting breeds, bred pure, can show 
better results. Of one thing I am confident, few birds equal to this cross, 
for the table can be found. The cockerels and pullets make splendid 
plump, low-set birds, with long keel, and with beautiful white succulent 
flesh. At months they weighed 7 lb., and were very easily reared. I 
would strongly recommend this first cross to the farmers of Victoria. 

It may interest my readers to know how to mate these two breeds. 
Select carefully six second season Silver Wyandotte hens from a good 
laying strain, and a Silver Dorking cockerel, under twelve months old, 
also from a good laying strain. Place them in a breeding pen about ^ the 
first week in June, and feed, as I shall direct later on, on a strong nitro¬ 
genous ration. When they start to lay, put aside the first three eggs from 
each hen for eating purposes. After they have been mated up fourteen 
days, gather the eggs carefully, and place them in a cool room on their 
sides, turning slightly twice weekly. When you have a setting of twelve 
and a broody hen ready, set them, and probably by the aistj of July you 
will have a batch of chicks. You have then what are correctly called early 
chicks. These early birds will produce large quantities of eggs when prices; 
are high. Fifty early chicks are worth 150 late hatched ones. My ex¬ 
perience has proved this over and over again. 

The Ideal Fowl eok the London Maxiket. 

The best birdwfor export is the Indian Game and Dorking cross. The 
flesh is beautifully white, very tasty, and there is plenty of it. While many 
of the leggy breeds are making bone and feather, birds of this cross are' 
putting on breast flesh, and but little feather. The more comb and feathers 
a bird has, the more nourishment is required to keep up that comb and the- 
feathers. The less feathers and comb to feed, the more flesh or eggs will 
be produced. The less feather a bird has .the better, for it is easier 
plucked, and there is less vermin to copes with. This in itself is a strong 
argument in favour of this cross. I am instructed to deal with only the 
best breeds. But it is very desirable, where there may be a difficulty in 
securing a particular breed, that I should mention a splendid substitute 
for these two breeds above mentioned. That is the old English Game (low- 
set breeds, not the so-called modern leggy black reds which have legs like 
Pelicans), and the Buff Orpington. Hens from this cross will produce 
almost similar results, and will lay larger quantities of eggs. All birds 
of these heavy breeds should be hatched early—July, August, and Septem¬ 
ber, and not later than the middle of October for best results. They will 
be fit for either local or home markets. Always remember that late chicks 
are splendid subjects for disease, such as roup and chicken pox. My own 
experience has been that the early chicks grow like the spring grass, while, 
the late ones are wasters. 

Chickens for market at twelve weeks old, should be placed in fattening- 
off pens for four weeks, and fed on the following meal :—five parts barley 
meal, two parts pollard, one part animal meal, adding skim milk. Feed' 
twice daily, at first moderately. Afterwards give two good meals daily. 
For the first three weeks give a small quantity of green food at midday. 
The last week give a good supply of milk in mash. Do not give any hard’ 
food while fattening. One and 'a half to two lbs. added weight may thus; 
be gained, and will pay you double the cost of food and labour, 
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Why Fatly Chicks Thrive. 

It should be remembered that the first three dozen eggs laid by the 
selected hen produce the strongest embryo germs. Therefore it follows 
that you have stronger and bigger chicks. On the other hand, the latter 
part of the season, when the breeding pen has been kept going, not only 
does the hen feel the strain of continued laying, but the male bird has gone 
off, often with the result of infertility. Even the eggs that are fertile at 
this time, usually produce chicks with no stamina, and very often after 
about four weeks they begin to droop and soon die off. 

I have now given you egg-producing breeds for the northern and 
'southern parts, and I have endeavoured to show, by actual test, a grand 
•all-round farm fowl, also the best breeds suitable for home market, pro¬ 
ducing white legs and flesh, so desired by the English connoisseur of table 
fowls. 

I have purposely omitted many other breeds, having dark legs and 
flesh, and others with yellow legs and flesh, knowing that the requirements 
•of the English markets are for white, clean-legged, and low-set birds, with 
white flesh. One of England’s greatest authorities on agricultural matters, 
Professor Long, recently stated in the London Daily Mail , il What we 
want from the colonies in January., February, and March are birds of the 
Came Dorking. These will command good prices.” 

What to Avoid. 

For table breeding, avoid all leggy, feathered legged, heavy feathered 
breeds of the Cochin type, and also heavy combed fowls. Buyers do not 
require too much feather, long limbs, or big heavy combs. They are use¬ 
less, and cost much more to produce. . 

What to Feed and How*to Feed. 

Next in importance to having healthy stud birds, the most important 
part of breeding poultry for profit is the feeding. It will be understood 
that the selected stock from which the farm stock are to come are kep;t in 
the pen already referred to. Then it follows, that those birds living con¬ 
fined in this 3 00 by 25 feet run can be expected to secure but very little 
natural food, hence it is necessary that they should have your best attention. 

The principles upon which the science of a balanced ration are based 
are, I am pleased to say., becoming better understood. The natural food 
for the fowl is not grain so much as insect life and vegetable matter. Grain 
is not a ration bv itself to produce eggs, feather, bone, or flesh. The stud 
birds must have what, by nature, is lacking, if we expect the hens to pro¬ 
duce eggs and flesh in abundance. Insect life is absolutely the best egg 

producer a fowl can have, providing good green grass and vegetables are in 
plenty. If, then, this is the case, a substitute for insect life must be given 
to the penned birds, and nothing is more easily obtained in this State than 
the despised rabbit. Failing this, sheep’s or bullock’s liver, boiled slowly. 

The ration for heavy breeds should consist of two parts pollard and 
■one of bran. To this add the rabbit, or liver, lightly boiled, and put 
through a mincer, or cut up small. The soup from this may be utilized 

in mixing the whole. This must be mixed to a crumbly consistency, not 

sticky. Add 10-15 per cent, of raw vegetables,, such as cabbage, lettuce, 
beet, clover, or lucerne. At least twice a week, when available at fair 
prices, give 10 per cent, raw onion, chopped small. This then contains all 
the requisites for making bone, flesh, feather, and for egg producing. It 
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must be distinctly understood .that crushed oyster shell and sharp grit, in 
the shape of broken crockery, smashed up to the size of a small glove but¬ 
ton, should be available at all times. 

Quantity to each Hen. 

My own experience has conclusively proved that in feeding at.least half 
an ounce of food is required daily to each i lb. live weight. This amount,, 
properly balanced, should consist of i to 2 ozs. of animal food daily. 
For example, to the Hamburg of 4 lbs. weight, 1 oz. of the food given 
should be rabbit, liver, or any meat scraps. To the Dorking of 8 to 10 
lbs. weight, give 2 to ozs. of animal food. Personally I am a 
believer in giving the best and most nitrogenous ration first thing in the 
morning. The idea of feeding grain in .the early morning is a great fal¬ 
lacy, Fowls require a stimulating meal first thing, a meal which will 
nourish the body almost immediately, and this the grain does not do. 

Work of Chaw and Gizzard. 

The food remains in the first stomach, commonly called the crop, until 
it receives certain juices, which prepare the food to* pass out into the second 
stomach, or gizzard, where it remains until ground up, and from whence 
it passes through the body. The rest passes through the intestines, and is- 
found in the droppings. Soft food given early nourishes early, because it 
does not remain any length of time in either organ. 

Grain remains a considerable time in the fowl’s craw. It must become 
soft before it passes through the gizzard. My own experience has been 
that in feeding on grain in the morning, and again at night, it was only a 
matter of a few days when the birds had gone completely off their appetite, 
and left the evening meal almost untouched. In two cases, I had to starve 
for a couple of days, birds whose digestive organs had been severely faxed 
by the foolishness of my test. Yet the end I had in view was accomplished, 
i.e.y which was the better method of feeding? I am quite convinced that 
a grain diet alone is an actual danger, and, further, that by itself it lacks 
the elements of egg production. There is, roughly speaking, in half an 
ounce of wheat only sufficient protein to make an egg in four days. It also 
contains far more carbohydrates, fats and starches, than are required 
in an egg. Therefore, grain is lacking in the elements which make the 
egg, i.e protein. We see the great necessity of a mixed diet if we expect 
the hen to- produce eggs in abundance. 

You feed the hen and she feeds the egg, and the egg feeds the germ. 
But this cannot be accomplished if the hen is fed on a one-sided ration, 
such as grain. Infertility of eggs is caused by the omission of a proper 
diet 

Why Chicks Die in Shell. 

Numbers of people have brought eggs to me which had been incubated 
but not hatched. Sometimes the chicks are almost fully developed. Others 
have died in the early stages. On inquiring how they had fed their stud 
stock, X found invariably that no animal food had been given, also not 
enough green food and vegetables. These, which are so rich in protein 
and mineral salts, are absolutely essential to the development of the embryo 
chicle Many make the remark that it is too much trouble to buy meat and 
vegetables and to have to chop them up. My reply to these is—Do not touch 
poultry farming. Fowls require an intelligent and thoughtful owner. In 
lazy hands they never pay, and never will. Do not keep poultry at all if 
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\ou dislike them. The successful poultry keepers are those who are fond 
of their flock, and who find it a pleasure to attend ro their wants. A few 
more hints must be added here regarding the evening meal. 

Oats an Egg producer. 

Last year I made certain experiments in regard to feeding for egg 
pioduction. Six pullets were placed in separate pens of 75 x 20 feet, with 
good grass and plenty of shade. In the morning, they were fed on two 
parts pollard and one part bran, with finely cut rye grass. The afternoon 
meal consisted of one ounce of wheat to each—no animal food. Another 
six pullets of same breed, age, and stock were penned under similar con¬ 
ditions, but the ration was altered to two parts pollard, one part bran, 
sheep’s liver, lightly boiled and cut finely, with xo per cent, chopped raw 
onion, all mixed to a crumbly consistency, and given in the morning. The 
evening meal was ih 0z. of short stout oats to each bird. Ample ghell- 
forming material was provided to both lots. Those fed with the addition 
of liver, onions, and oats, instead of grass and wheat, produced more than 
double the quantity of eggs of the first pen. The additional cost was more 
than compensated by .the increased egg yield. This shows clearly that 
1 b oz. of animal food daily, with short oats at night, fed to the heavy 
breeds contain the elements required in developing the ovarian cluster. 
The eggs are there, why not feed for their development, instead of waiting 
six or seven years for, say, 600 eggs from a layer when proper feeding 
will reduce the number of years by at least half. If this is done, and 
the three-year-old fowl got rid of, good profit will accrue. As an American 
fancier puts it, “ the hen is merely a machine by which she converts one 
form of food into another ,” i.e., eggs and flesh. In concluding my remarks 
on feeding, I should advise feeding not only the breeding pen, but the farm 
stock layers on short white oats, gay, four daysi a week alternately with 
wheat. Avoid feeding on maize; it is too heating and too fattening for 
laying hens when penned up, except' in extreme cold and wet weather. 
Then a feed of maize will be found very beneficial. Remember that short 
oats will produce eggs and give whiteness of flesh, while maize and wheat 
will darken'the flesh, and both are lacking in lime, as compared with oats. 
You will have no liver troubles amongst your poultry if you feed on short 
oats at night. But wheat and maize given in excess, are factors favoring 
liver disease. 

Incubation. 

The vast majority of Victorian farmers still adhere to the old system 
of hatching by hens. They axe content to hatch 50 or 100 in the year, and 
very often they have to wait for broody hens, and as a consequence .they have 
late chicks. I would rather have 25 early (August or September) chickens 
than 150 hatched late (December or January). The early chicks always 
have good constitutions, feather quickly, and lay early. The late batch 
usually dwindle down in numbers, and are twice as long in developing, 
consequently the cost of feeding is double the amount it ought to be. 

Broody Hens. 

Your first year is the most troublesome one. You must buy or borrow 
your broody hen, and care is necessary in doing so. See that the yard from 
which they come has no disease in it, otherwise you may repent. Observe 
also that the hen has two wings, in some cases the hen has a cut wing and 
she cannot be expected to cover the dozen of eggs if her wing feathers are 
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gone* Many chicks die in the shell by this means, the eggs which have 
been nearest the breast may be incubating splendidly for a time; but as 
the hen moves and turns the eggs about daily, it follows that the eggs which 
are near the front, get their turn of shuffling, and are at times on the out¬ 
side, and should they happen to be on the side of the cut wing, a port ion 
of the eggs is exposed. This is not conducive to good hatching, on the 
contrary, hundreds of chicks during the course of development die in tin? 
shell, and the fancier, from whom the eggs w*ere bought, is blamed for 
doctoring the eggs. I am not such a cynic as to think that this is a com¬ 
mon practice amongst fanciers. It is nothing of the kind. The Victorian- 
poultry fanciers strive to please the farmers. It does not pay to lose cus¬ 
tom. Nothing but business ruin vrould result if such practices as are sup¬ 
posed to exist, such as that of dipping the eggs m hot vrater, were continued.. 
The usual custom with all breeders is to guarantee eight or ten eggs, and,, 
in many cases, they even replace infertile eggs. I am sorry to have to say 
that many farmers will not take the trouble to return the infertile eggs. 
They more often accuse the vendor of sharp practice, and write a scathing 
letter 3 it takes two to make a deal. Now, when the given time (21 days) 
is up, and only three or four chicks have made their exit, just drop a line 
to the breeder,'and send him back the unhatched eggs. He will treat you 
fairly. Remember that it may have been your fault, especially if your 
hen’s wings were cut, or if you have used an old hen eight years old, with 
a low temperature, or a hen covered with vermin. All these items should 1 
be strictly observed. I have said that the first year you must either buy or 
borrow. Do so at the right time, as early as possible, and not later than 
the first of October. You will then have early brooders the following, 
season. A good plan to make your pullets become broody, is, after they 
have laid 25 to 30 eggs, to replace each egg you take away, by putting a 
china or stale egg in the nest. When she finds her nest too much for her, 
she is usually encouraged to remain on the nest overnight, and thus she 
becomes broody. I have succeeded by this means for many years, and have 
found that the old idea of sitting only the old experienced hen is a fallacy. 

Temperature of Hen’s Body. 

The older the hen, the more reduced her temperature becomes. I have- 
made tests, and have found that a hen 7J years old, which I had used as 
a broody hen, lacked the necessary temperature—303 degrees. I found by 
placing a thermometer under the wing that she only registered 98 deg. IN 
—(too low for successful hatching. On the other hand, I tried a pullet on 
the same evening (the eggs had been under both hens for 5 days), the 
younger bird’s temperature was a point above 103 deg. 

Great care is necessary in removing a pullet, which you desire to sit. 
Do it at night time. Do not venture to carry her in a bag, and to ride a 
couple of miles with her on a bicycle. Place her carefully in a basket, 
with some straw 1 , and some nest eggs. When she feels she has eggs she is 
more contented. Remove her in the dark, and very ’gently stroke or mb her 
breast. Then place her on the nest of eggs, or for a day or two on bad 
eggs to try her. Shut her out from the sight of other hens, and coax her 
off in a couple of days. Have a piece of wire netting encircling her coop, 
and she will soon accustom herself to her new condition. 

. , Making the Nest. 

Avoid wooden floors to nest. Remove the bottom of box, and make- 
nest on ground, basin shape. Place ample dry pine needles or dry grass,. 
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especially when the earth is very damp. Should you use dry earth in shed, 
place first a little green fresh grass and a layer of dry grass on top. This 
will cause moisture, and will aid the proper development of the embryo 
chick. In dry climates it is well to allow the hen a damp dust bath. She 
will find it out, if left within her reach, and it will answer a double pur¬ 
pose, i.c., will keep her feathers damp, and will prevent the vermin trouble. 

(Jake ok Nineteenth Day. 

Nineteen days after the hen has set she should have her best meal, con¬ 
sisting of hard grain. Maize is good, and is heating for sitting hens—and 
a little chopped meat. While she is thus engaged feeding, carefullv remove 
the eggs, and also the nest', which must be burnt, and replaced by a new 
one. This will be a kindness to the hen, and a great help to the chicks, 
because the nest may be filled with vermin, and when the chick chips the 
shell, these mites are soon active, and reach the inlet, and destroy the chicks. 

I have known chicks to be hatched quite blind by this pest getting into the 
shell. They require all .their vitality to struggle out of the shell casement 
—hence the importance of clean nests. 

How to Feed the Chickens. 

Chickens require no food for thirty hours after hatching, as nature, 
prior to hatching, has provided them with sufficient nourishment for almost 
two days. The yolk, which has diminished but slightly, is taken up by 
the navel, is absorbed, and’becomes the food for the newly hatched chick. 
This is also its food during the time of incubation. This is a wise pro¬ 
vision of nature. 

The chicks’ first food should consist of that which approaches as nearlv 
as possible the natural absorbed yolk, that is, egg, boiled hard, and mixed 
with stale bread crumbs, slightly moistened with milk—not sloppy, but 
crumbly. Give this for the first three clays, a little at a time, but often. 
Do not allow the food to lie about and become sour. Use judgment. After 
three days add to above a little fine oatmeal, moistened with warm milk, 
and still feed sparingly but often. The second week the meal may consist 
of oatmeal moistened with milk, a pinch or two of dry bone-meal, a little 
powdered charcoal, and fine grit, and some pulped-up raw onion. Give 
during the second week, white millet seed at night time. This they can 
manage, and it will prepare their organs for the still harder grains which 
follow. Do not give any bran, meat, or green bone for the first three weeks, 
as these irritate the bowels, and cause diarrhoea. When chicks are starting 
their fourth week, the diet may be changed slightly. You may then use 
1 part oatmeal, 1 part' bran, l pollard, and the other V portion 1 (making 3 
parts in all) should consist of lightly-boiled sheep’s liver, using the soup 
from this to mix the whole, and some finely minced raw onion. These ingre¬ 
dients will furnish bone, flesh, and feather. The last meal at night should 
now consist of crushed wheat and hulled short oats, alternately or mixed 
together. Fresh water, and occasionally skim or pure milk, should be sup¬ 
plied night and morning, and kept out of the sun, otherwise bowel trouble 
may follow. From the fourth week the meal should be similar to that of 
the"adult birds, but with the addition of bone-meal—a cupful to 30 chicks, 
and a fair quantity of animal food,) unless there is abundant insect life 
available, and very much depends on locality and size of run. Do not for¬ 
get that the frame of the chick wants building up, therefore bone-meal is of 
great importance. It is a mistake ,to put on too much fat to young birds. 
When the frame is built it is ready to carry the flesh. 
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Housing the Chickens. 

The first ten days of a chicken’s life is a matter of great concern to the 
breeder. Many make the mistake of allowing the hen to run her chicks off; 
their legs—first one toddles in the rear with wings clown, then^ another. 
The fault is in allowing the hen freedom. She should be kept in a fair 
sized coop, one of my own design is shown, having strong wires running 
up and down in front, so that the hen may get her head through, and have 
plenty of fresh air. The chicks, too, are able to run in and out at will. 
Avoid a wire netting front, it is the cause of roach backs and crooked 
breasts, and often broken wings. As the chick grows, the wire mesh be¬ 
comes too small, and in pushing their way in and out it becomes a source 
of danger to them, therefore it is safer to have strong wire or battens, 
arranged vertically, leaving ample space for the chickens, and only just 
sufficient to keep the hen inside. The wire attachment to coop answers a 
double purpose. It prevents cats and rats or hawks and crows from taking 
off the chicks, and if the coop and wire run are moved to fresh ground occa¬ 
sionally, the development of the flock will be rapid. Later, when .the 
youngsters are older and stronger, and you do not require to confine them tr, 
small space, the wire run may be dispensed with, and the little chicks will 
commence to travel round with their mother. Great care should be taken 
when you have a number of hens with chicks, to keep each lot distant from 
the other. Otherwise one of another batch may get into the wrong coop, 
with disastrous results. I have said quite enough about the natural way 
of hatching, but to the farmer of large poultry products I would strongly 
urge the use of artificial means for hatching and mothering. 

Jncubatohs. 

When your mind is made up to breed 1,000 chicks, then it is time to 
look around for the best incubators you can find—not the cheapest, but the 
best. More time and money are wasted with inferior incubators than some 
of you know. There are many good machines now on the market, some of 
them being made in Victoria, and I fail to see why we should purchase 
foreign makes, when at our own door, we find splendidly-made and reliable 
incubators. I have no hesitation in classing the Australian machines with 
those of foreign manufacture. 

At the present time we have in this State a patent regulator for incuba¬ 
tors, called Law’s Electric Regulator for Incubators, whereby artificial in¬ 
cubation may be made ever so much easier, both to the farmer and to the 
raw amateur. This may be fitted to any good machine now in use, or, 
perhaps, a machine which has been laid aside owing to the numerous intri¬ 
cacies met with in some makes. The advantages of Law’s patent regulator 
are many, andi the principles underlying its' construction and design are cor¬ 
rect both from a mechanical and scientific standpoint, while from practical 
and also economic consideration its simplicity, rapidity of working, and 
efficiency, speak for itself. The temperature of all incubators is indicated 
by means of a .thermometer, then by certain mechanical arrangements, quite 
independent of the thermometer, the heat applied to the eggs in the drawer 
is diminished, either by reducing the flame, or allowing it to escape when 
the machine has attained a certain temperature. But, as all these mechani¬ 
cal devices, are far from satisfactory and reliable, the inventor has made 
the thermometer the absolute controller of the heat, the arrangement being 
such that the thermometer not only indicates the temperature, but also, at 
a given point (103 deg. F., which is the limit of safety), reduces at once 
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the supply of heat. This is done in a simple and extremely rapid method 
by utilizing an electric current, acting on an ordinary electric magnet, placed 
in such a way that the flame of the lamp, which supplies the heat, is largely 
reduced, and consequently causes a correspondingly small quantity of 
warmth to be carried ,to the eggs. The time for this is not a matter of 
minutes, nor yet seconds, it is instantaneous, and without doubt is abso¬ 
lutely certain. Immediately the temperature has risen to the utmost limit 
for safe working, the mercury of the thermometer completes the electric 
current by which this is brought about. The principles of this Victorian 
patent are entirely different from any other existing system. The devices 
for regulating incubators, up to last season, were many, and oftentimes 
complicated, i.e., lever weights, capsules (in some cases thermostats), 
clampers, and rods. In a word, Law’s Electric Regulator is controlled by 
the thermometer itself, apart from any other device. It not only shows 
the heat in the egg drawer, but controls .that heat by regulating the supply 
conveyed thereto by electricity. The electricity required to do the work is 
furnished by an ordinary bell battery of one cell only, commonly called n 
Leclanche battery—or, if preferred, a dry cell may be used, of which there 
are many .thoroughly trustworthy kinds to be had that will last for years. 
They do not emit fumes, nor is their presence likely, in any way, to be in¬ 
jurious to the eggs incubating. A great feature with this patent is that the 
consumption of oil is less .than half of that used with any other machine, 
the cost of the attachment will., I understand, be about 30s. It is to be 
hoped that within six months this new appliance will be on the market, and 
I can commend its u,se to all those who wish to secure good results, In 
a word, it will revolutionize artificial incubation. 

Where to place Incubator. 

The incubator should be placed in a room where the .temperature will 
be as even as possible, and where proper ventilation can be had without 
having a draught on the machine. A good plan is to dig a cellar 3 or 4 
feet deep in the ground. Build a shed over same, and place the incubator 
in the solid basement, allowing the ventilation to come from the top near 
the roof, so that no draught may interfere with the lamp flame. A steady 
light is important, Always test your machine for .two or three days, and 
follow the directions sent by the maker, and when it runs at 103 deg., and 
keeps at such, then start it going with the eggs you wish to incubate. Turn 
the eggs daily., but do not open drawer when eggs are chipping. 

Brooder Houses. 

Chickens hatched by machine must necessarily have a foster mother. 
If hens are available so much the better. When your incubators are full, 
encourage hens to sit on either fertile or stale eggs, then these hens can be 
utilized, and will take the artificially hatched chicks. Give them to her at 
night time. If you cannot do this, you should have a brooder house, which 
nay be had from many firms now advertising in the weekly papers. The 
tost of same ranges from 50s. upwards. The temperature required the first 
veek is as near 90 degrees as possible—better lower than higher—and each 
veek reduce the temperature, gradually. Do not over-crowd, and place 
same clean sand on floor. Full particulars are sent with brooders. In the 
ase of a hen dying, a good and safe foster mother may be found by 
uiilizing a large stone bottle, wrapped well in flannel and stitched on, filled 
wth hot water, and placed in a snug box lying on its side, securely corked 
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and wedged to prevent rolling. Fill three times daily, and last thing at 
night. I have saved many chickens by this means—gradually hardening 
the little orphans until they grow strong enough' to do without the bottle. 

A Cheap Brooder. 

Another good plan is to cut up an old woollen hearthrug, cut into strips 
and tacked on top roof of an ordinary case, about half-an-inch apart; little 
or no heat is required when this is available. I am not a believer in coddl¬ 
ing chicks by artificial heat. Leg and bowel troubles are often caused by 
an overheated brooder. I have reared hundreds of pure stock without the 
aid of any fancy or expensive brooders. The woollen rug is what they 'like 
to feel dangling over their heads—providing always there is no draught, 
but a fair amount of ventilation. 

Care is necessary during windy and wet weather. More chicks, artifi¬ 
cially hatched, die through this than anything else. Shelter from both is 
an absolute necessity, and so is a dry floor. Do not encourage chicks to 
crowd into corners together, it is the cause of crooked tails. Do not permit 
them to roost on the edge of a box, as many do. The little breast bone is 
very soft, and gradually it will become quite crooked if the young birds 
are allowed to roost in this way, and this is a decided fault in a table fowl. 
Keep them on floors covered with plenty of clean dry grass or pinus insignus 
leaves. They need to bend their toes to grip at something. Hard floors 
cause the toes and nails to grow crooked, and you do not want to have a lot 
of deformed chicks. These little items should be noted, as they are all 
important, and will lead to greater success. 

Diseases, tiLeir Cause and Cure. 

Unless a fowl is valuable from a breeding point of view, the question is, 
does it pay to doctor? •which with time and drugs often costs more than 
double the value of the affected bird. In very bad cases the best remedy 
is the axe, and burning of the body. Should a valuable stud bird go 
wrong, by all means persevere with such on^. Try to discover first the 
cause. Possibly it may be a crack in the house, causing a draught, or a 
badly-ventilated damp or unclean crowded house may have caused the 
trouble. Rectify the error, and isolate the sick one, to prevent contagion 
to others. 

Every poultry farmer should erect a suitable shed in an out-of-the-way 
corner, distant from all other birds, and build facing the north-east, so that 
as much sun as possible may reach it. The front should consist of a glass 
frame, with ventilation at top, closed well round at foot, to prevent birds 
from throwing out, by scratching, the germs of disease. The hospital should 
be kept clean, and all droppings and feathers burnt, and afterwards buried. 
Disinfect well with phenyle, Condy’s fluid, or a carbolic solution. A 
syringe should be kept for the purpose. 

Caring for Sick Fowls. 

After isolating, give a nourishing meal. The soft food given in the. 1 
mornings .to the other birds will be the best. Always feed the sick fowls 
on soft food morning and night, but avoid all grains. A raw egg beater 
up with a teaspoonful of brandy will often save a fowl’s life. In giving 
liquids of any kind, use a spoon, which should be kept for the purpose 
and take great care to place the spoon over the top of the tongue, so that 
the liquid passes down the right channel. Carelessness in this may chok? 
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the bird. Many may make the remark, “I have not time. 77 To all such I 
again repeat, do not go into this business, for it takes time to do a thing 
well. When a bird dies, make an intelligent examination, and learn some¬ 
thing by it. It will often pay to lose one bird, if you can save a whole flock 
by that experience. 

Primary Cause of Diseases. 

These are: — 

1st. Unhealthy surroundings. 

2nd. In-breeding. 

3rd. Breeding from birds hatched out of season (which are usually 
wasters). 

4th. Careless feeding of .the parent birds in the breeding pens. 
Example: Pollard and potatoes will not produce a strong 
embryo chick. 

5th. Hatching out of season. 

6th. Setting every egg laid in the breeding pens. 

The second season hens 7 first forty eggs produce the strong embryo germs, 
while those laid later, say in November, December, and January, are those 
eggs I would advise you to sell for market purposes. Breed only from 
the best, in every sense of the word, and disease will be almost unknown 
to you. 

Remedies, 

Always be prepared for emergencies with a thoroughly equipped medi¬ 
cine chest, containing: — 

Epsom Salts , a safe aperient in cases of roup, one packet to a quart of 
water. 

CMorodyne, for severe cases of diarrhoea, or whitish-green discharge 
from vent, with .tail drooping. Give seven drops on piece of 
bread three times a day. 

Quinine Sulphate , for roup, half a grain mixed with half a raw egg, a 
teaspoonful of whisky or brandy, and two drops of eucalyptus oil, 
twice a day. 

Linseed Oil , a teaspoonful to an adult bird twice a day for catarrhal 
affection. 

Vaseline , applied in cases of accident to comb and feet when cut through 
birds quarrelling. 

Boracic Acid , diluted in warm water for inflamed eyes. Dry with soft 
rag after bathing eyes. 

Kerosene , for cleansing nostrils and mouth when affected with roup—a 
safe and sure death to germ or insect life. 

Iodine , for sprains, &c. 

Sulphur—Eucalyptus Oil—Carbolic Acid .—These, mixed well together, - 
say, a dessertspoonful sulphur, three drops eucalyptus oil, and 
two drops carbolic acid, are applied to chicken-pox marks, or 
fowl warts, usually found on comb and eyes of young birds. 

Keep medicines away from children’s reach, on a high shelf, as some 
are deadly poison. 

Chicken Pox ok Fowl Warts. 

This usually makes its appearance in the autumn, and affects princi¬ 
pally the young stock. The first symptoms are loss of appetite, dullness, 
and an excessive thirst. The first thing necessary is to isolate and keep 
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birds away from water for two days, giving a little milk. The more wafer 
thev drink the greater the fever becomes. In about three days* small yel¬ 
lowish warts may be seen on comb and head. Give the tonic (sulphuric acid 
and sulphate iron), called Douglas’s mixture. Then make an ointment of 
sulphur, sufficient to half fill a pill-box, three or four drops eucalyptus oil, 
two drops carbolic acid, and a little sweet oil or vaseline. Mix up well, and 
apply to affected parts. Should warts appear on the eyelids, do not allow the 
eyes to close, or seal up, but apply freely glycerine, and when the warts 
appear to develop on the lids, anoint carefully and regularly with the above 
mixture., Should you neglect the eve, you will have serious trouble. IT it is 
allowed to seal up, the inflammation is .sealed also, and the ball of the eye 
becomes much swollen, and often a growth forms behind the eye, resulting 
in its loss. I had a case of this brought under my notice at one of the 
agricultural classes for farmers. The eye simply stood out of the socket 
to the size of a large cherry. The growth had eaten into the eye-ball. I 
promptly removed the eye, and thus saved the bird’s life and one eye. 
Dozens of neglected cases similar to this have been brought to me, and I 
have treated them in the same way. Damp, stuffy, unclean houses are the 
primary causes. I have never known a single instance where a bird has had 
a second attack of chicken pox. Feed affected bird always on soft food, 
with plenty of raw chopped onion, which is in itself a splendid blood 
purifier. 

Bo up. 

Roup is usually the result of a neglected cold. The first symptoms are 
watery discharge, throwing off an unpleasant smell, from the eves and 
nostrils. This odour is an easy means of detecting roup. Those most sub' 
ject ,to it are the late hatched chicks. In severe cases the eyes become very 
much inflamed, and a cheesy growth forms in the roof of the mouth. It 
sometimes extends to the back of the eye. Bad cases are very hard and 
tedious to cure, and unless a bird is of more than the average value, use 
the axe, and burn the body. Do no.t attempt to breed from any bird that 
has had roup. Isolate at once all cases of this kind,, and feed on soft 
nourishing food, consisting of a little pollard, bran, egg, and milk ; onion, 
and occasionally a little meat. Avoid grains entirely. The nostrils and 
mouth should be thoroughly washed with a feather dipped in kerosene. A 
small syringe will be found even better than a feather for this purpose. 
Then give the following, morning and night:—Half a raw egg, a teaspoon¬ 
ful whisky or brandy, two drops eucalyptus oil, and grain of sulphate of 
quinine. Mix these well together. This has proved to be the most satis¬ 
factory roup cure I have ever tried. It seems to promote vitality, and re¬ 
duces the fever at the same time. Wash the head and under-wing feathers 
with a solution of permanganate of potash. 

Diphtheric Boup. 

This must not be confounded with roup. The bird suffering from tins 
trouble makes a peculiar noise like a cough, and as it does this the head is 
thrown forward, with the mouth open, and it looks as if it were going to 
choke. There is no bad smell arising from throat, and the bird appears 10 
be fairly well, except for the terrible attacks of choking. When these 
paroxysms occur the comb suddenly darkens. 

The treatment recommended is as follows:—Open the mouth, holding the 
bird away from your own mouth, as this trouble is communicable to human 
beings. Place your finger under throat, and raise up the windpipe. Should 
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there be a cheesy growth around windpipe, make a Y-shaped funnel, and 
place a very little quantity of lime in this, and blow down. Failing lime, 
use sulphur. I have had very good results by using a paste consisting 
of a little sulphur, vaseline, and one drop carbolic acid,- thoroughly mixed 
and applied to the parts with the aid of a piece of thin wood, to which a 
piece of clean soft rag, like a mop, is attached. Feed on the best and 
most easily swallowed food, i.c . 9 raw egg, and some oatmeal given soft. It 
may seem strange to advise eggs for fowls, but I know of nothing that has 
assisted me greater, in cases of extreme weakness amongst valuable stud 
birds, than the fowl’s own gift, die egg. I usually add a little spirit. 

Scaly Leg. 

This trouble is caused by a small mite which gets under the scales on 
the legs, and especially .toe joints. These mites stay there and lay innumer¬ 
able eggs, until the legs become covered, and it is a very ugly sight. 

Scrub the legs and feet with a hard nail brush and warm water and soft 
son}), until the scale becomes soft. Then hold the legs in kerosene occa¬ 
sionally. This will destroy the insects, and gradually the legs will improve. 
A little sulphur and sweet oil rubbed in will also assist in bringing this 
improvement about quickly. 

Heat Apoplexy. 

This year many fowls have succumbed to heat apoplexy, especially 
where insufficient shade has been provided. Many people think that any¬ 
place will do for a fowl run. This is not so. Shelter trees or hedges are 
as essential as cleanliness and proper food ID birds. Thev cannot live 
without shade. The symptoms show themselves by a sudden fit of running 
round and round, as if the head were trying to take hold of the tail. Imme¬ 
diately this is noticed, catch the bird, and if a heavy-combed variety, bleed 
the head at the base of comb, after which hold head under the tap, and 
place the bird in a dark basket in a cool place. No food is required by the 
bird for two days, but a little milk may be given twice a day. On no 
account allow other fowls to worry the sick one, and gradually a cure, in 
most cases, is affected. When the fowl is recovering, feed on soft but not 
heating food. Avoid maize meal and animal food for a time. 

Poultry Parasites. 

There are two classes. First, those that live on the fowl’s body, and 
drain the life out of a bird, and swarm all over a neglected house. They 
get on the keeper’s legs at times, and it is as well they do. It surely 
should remind him that the syringe has not been used for some time. Second, 
the red mites, already referred to by me in March issue. These hide under 
the perches, and in cracks, and are often found where the perches have 
been nailed. They attack the birds at night, and after having their fill, 
return to their haunts. In the former case use insectibane, spraying well 
all over the body of the bird. The red mites can be easily destroyed with 
a syringe charged with kerosene, phenyle, or carbolic acid solution, say a 
cupful of either to an ordinary bucket of water. If made weaker than this, 
some of the vermin may escape. I find kerosene to be the surest destroyer 
of all fowl parasites, including fowl tick. 

Uralite is recommended strongly for building tick-proof houses, and I 
am gratified to know that many have tried this material with splendid 
results. Two farmers write informing me that since they have housed their 
birds under Uralite, they have not lost one. Will others follow their good 
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example, and so assist in stamping out this pest, which if not drastically 
dealt with, will become a very serious matter in this branch of farm work 

The old method of lime-washing the fow[house is not sufficient by itsel f. 
Add crude carbolic oil or strong phenyle to the lime wash. Kerosene emul¬ 
sion is a splendid preparation. Take 1 lb. of hard common soap, and dis¬ 
solve in a gallon of hot water. While hot,; add 2 gallons of kerosene stir 
well till cold, after which add 8 to ro parts of water to one part of the 
stock. Spray on with a syringe or a brush. Should it clog the syringe, 
add a little additional water, and stir again. 

Gapes. 

This is a disease caused by the presence in the windpipe of a small 
thin red worm, usually described as gape-worm. The symptoms are con¬ 
stant gaping or yawning. It is seldom found in adult birds, and more 
frequently attacks chicks 4 to 5 months old. Place some air-slacked lime 
in a barrel, and put the affected bird into it, covering the top over for a 
minute or two with a piece of hessian, and allow the bird to flap her wings,, 
making a dust, which will find its way down the windpipe. This will 
prove very effective in removing this trouble. 

Featheb-Eating, 

This is even a worse vice than egg-eating. Birds confined in small 1 
miserable yards, lacking a variety of foods, especially animal food and 
vegetables, will pluck the small juicy feathers out of their companion’s 
body, and I have known them to attack themselves, and make parts of thair 
bodies quite bare. The best way to cure this habit is to hang a boiled rabbit 
or raw sheep’s liver up just out of the birds’ reach, and let them jump for 
it. This will supply them with that food which in the moulting season is 
very necessary to feather making. It will at the same time keep them 
active. 

Egg-Eating. 

This habit usually begins by the feeder’s neglecting to supply lime food 
such as is contained in oyster shell, bone meal, and burnt bones, all of which 
are rich in carbonate and phosphates of lime, so necessary in she'll forming. 
If they once taste the egg, they crave for it. Many remedies have been 
advised, viz., to collect some stale eggs, and scatter about the yard. The 
hens will then eat so many that they will get fired of eggs. I have found 
a better plan is to have special nest boxes, the floor of which is sloped, and 
directly the egg is laid it rolls to the lower part, where a fair-sized hole is 
made, and the- egg rolls into a small chamber of the box away from the 
egg-eater, and there remains until gathered by the daily collector. This 
safety box is also a preventive to other hens who may acquire the trouble¬ 
some habit of egg-eating. 

Conclusion. 

I shall in a later issue deal with duck farming, &c. To those who are 
admirers of breeds of poultry not mentioned here, I would simply say, my 
instructions are to deal only with such breeds as are profitable, quick in 
maturing, and combining the egg-producer and a first-class table bird. 
Exception may be taken to my ideal standard fowl for crossing purposes, 
i.e.t the Dorking. To all who think otherwise, permit me to say, in conclu¬ 
sion, that the foundation of all good English market poultry has arisen from 
this grand old English fowl, and practically every white-legged breed, 
viz., the Buff and Jubilee Orpington, Faverolle, Scotch Greys—desired by 
the Smithfield poulterer—owes its origin ,to the Dorking. 
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III.—EXPOET POULTEY, 

By A, Hart , Poultry Expert . 

The indications of a general improvement in all matters pertaining to 
the poultry industry are distinctly noticeable,, and the export trade, in 
common with the other branches,/ should receive consideration from the 
poultry keeper. There is plenty of scope for the improvement and develop¬ 
ment of the trade, and the British and South African markets are open to 
receive an almost unlimited quantity of well fattened birds of fair weight 
and correct age. As this is the beginning of the poultry breeding season, 
it is an opportune time to advise poultry keepers as to ,the requirements of 
the export trade, and a few directions are included in this article, which 
may be of service to any who are interested in the poultry industry. 


Benefit of Export. 

By present appearances poultry keeping is likely to be conducted on 
extensive lines in our State, and it is very probable that the quantity reared 
will be in excess of what is required for local consumption. The over- 
supply must affect the price of poultry to a great extent, and the profits 
will be decreased thereby, but the institution of an export trade in table 
poultry to outside markets should provide a remedy. Besides providing a 
source of revenue derived from the outside countries,, it will also tend ,to 
keep up the price of poultry in our local markets. We are at present 
shipping wheat and other grain to Great Britain, and there is no reason 
why we should not send a good portion of it in a concentrated form in the 
shape of frozen poultry. This would not only lessen the freight to the 
producer, but should result in an increased return to our State, The 
shippers of poultry are now open to take any number of suitable birds. 
The price that (they paid at' the beginning of the season was 6d. per lb. 
live weight, but as the London market is now easier, they are offering from 
5d. - 5|d. for stock of good quality, and carrying the Government stamp. 
This is an inducement to the producer to fatten his poultry as they are sold 
by weight I,t is also a benefit to the industry by opening up an outside 
market for the poultry produced in Victoria. 


Suitable Breeds. 

The main point in rearing poultry suitable for export is to make a start 
on correct lines,! and the choice of a suitable breed or a combination of 
breeds is required. The pure varieties recommended are Buff Orpingtons, 
Diamond Jubilee Orpingtons, Faverolles, Silver and White Wyandottes. 
A very suitable cross will he produced by mating a Dorking cock with any 
of the above breeds. Black Orpingtons and Plymouth Rocks may also be 
mated with a Dorking cock, as these birds will throw the majority of stock 
with the much fancied white shanks and feet. The crossing of two pure 
breeds will also render the stock very hardy. Amongst the consignments 
of poultry coming in to our regular markets, there are a considerable num¬ 
ber of pure bred birds of the abovementioned varieties, and top prices have 
been realized for good-conditioned lots. The white shanks and feet are 
items that must not be overlooked in export poultry, as these are very 
important points in the British market. 
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Time for Ibxport. 

The best time for exporting so as to command highest figures for poultry 
is to land them in England from March to June. If the birds are ready, 
they may be killed at any time, and kept in the cool chambers until they 
are required to be shipped. Chickens should be from 3J— 4I lbs. live 
weight, and their age should be from 14-18 weeks. 

Fattening. 

All birds intended for shipment should be topped off for a month pre¬ 
vious to being killed. This may be done by natural feeding or the use of 
the crammer. By the aid of the latter the breeder can force his birds on 
quickly. It is only to .be recommended where poultry are kept on a large 
scale, and I would advise natural feeding as the safest method. The food 
given should consist of ground oats, pollard, barley meal, or maize meal, 
scalded with separated milk, and placed in V-shaped troughs. A liberal 
supply should be given three times a day, and plenty of grit and green food 
may be given. Cockerels and pullets should be kept separate, and be 
enclosed in coops which will hold six chickens. A suitable size is 3 feet 
long, 38 inches wide, 20 inches high. The front is made of laths, and 
the trough is fixed on the outside of the front of the coup. During the last 
fourteen days, rendered mutton suet or green-cut bone should be mixed 
with the food each day, the proportion given being 1 lb. of either to 20 
birds. In sending consignments of poultry to the shippers, they should 
be properly graded, and as near a uniform size and weight as practicable. 
The condition of a bird is also a matter which requires close attention, 
and no inferior birds should be sent. Farmers in the past have suffered to 
a great extent by sending poultry in poor condition. This always causes a 
glut on the market, and such consignments bring only about half the price 
that good-conditioned birds would realize. The necessity of feeding is 
quite as important as that of breeding, and it is on the former that the 
success of the export trade depends. 

Conclusion. 

The extent of the demand for poultry and eggs in Great Britain can be 
estimated by the fact that during the past vear the importation of these 
products reached a total of ^7,819,618. This enormous supply is princi¬ 
pally derived from Russia, Denmark, 'France, Germany, Belgium, and 
Canada. It is estimated that the value of eggs and poultry consumed in 
Great Britain was ^17,669,618 for last year. With such an enormous 
demand there is no possibility of a glut, and there is ample room for (lie 
disposal of our surplus stocks of both products. The cost of production 
and freight, and other incidental charges in connexion with exporting, 
should leave a good margin of profit to the producer, providing that the 
shipments are of tip-top quality, and arrive home when highest market 
prices can be obtained. 

IY.-CAPONISITTG. 

By A. Hart , Poultry Expert . 

The growth and development of the poultry industry in‘Victoria will 
render it necessary for the breeder of to-day to keep pace with the times, 
and practise the different methods of dealing with poultry, which have been 
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brought to a state of perfection in late years in both Great Britain and 
America, if he wishes .to produce the best possible results from his under¬ 
taking. Amongst these may be classed the art of caponising, which, 
although it has been practised occasionally for many years, has of late 
received much more attention in America and the United Kingdom. 


Benefits. 

Caponising the whole of the cockerels bred during the season is not 
recommended, as .this would entail the keeping of the young stock for too 
long a period. It may, however, be practised on from 20 to 30 per cent, 
of them. Birds which are hatched too late in the season could be dealt 
with in this manner, as they would suit the British market, and could be 
landed there in April, and May, when high figures are available for extra 
good birds well fattened. Birds that are caponised have to be kept until 
they are from nine to twelve months old. This means much more trouble to 
the breeder, and also the consumption of extra food. This is, however, 
compensated by .the extra weight of the birds, the tenderness of the flesh, 
and the higher price realized per pound. Capons in America command 
very high prices, and as much as 30 cents.—is. 3d. per lb., is paid for 
soft-fleshed capons of from 9 to 11 lbs. weight. 

It is generally supposed that caponising will increase the size of the 
bird to a great extent, but this idea is not altogether correct. It will tend 
to increase the weight of the bird, but size will not be materially altered. 
The greatest benefit in caponising is that a twelve months’ old bird will 
continue to put on flesh as soft, juicy, and tender as that of a chicken a 
few months old. The bird will also put on flesh rapidly after the opera¬ 
tion is performed, and no trouble will be experienced in keeping them 
beyond providing suitable accommodation and a liberal supply of food. 
Caponised birds for local consumption (which would at present be limited) 
could be kept on until September, October, or November, when chickens 
are practically absent from our markets. It can scarcely be expected, 
however, that the demand for capons will ever be nearly as extensive as it 
is for chickens. But if breeders will give this method a fair trial, there is 
no doubt that, as they become better known, capons will be in demand. 

Caponising should also be very suitable in turkey breeding. The 
gobblers have to be kept until October, November, and December, when 
they are twelve months old. During the last few months they lose condition, 
and are also a nuisance when the breeding season is on. If they were 
caponised this trouble would be minimised, and the birds would also put 
on more condition, and realize a higher figure. 


Suitable Breeds. 

To produce suitable specimens of capons will require that the larger 
breeds of birds must be selected in the first place. It would be little or 
no use to caponise Hamburgs, or any varieties of the Mediterranean family. 
Orpingtons, Brahmas, Plymouth Rocks, Langshans, Faverolles, Dorkings, 
Indian Game, or Wyandottes would be suitable, their respective qualities 
being classed in the order that they are written. The frame of the bird 
must be fairly large, so as to carry the extra amount of flesh placed on it 
A payable capon should 1 be at least from 9 to 11 lbs. at twelve months. 
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When to Caponise. 

The time of caponising varies slightly, and, whilst several American 
authorities advise .that the birds should not exceed ten weeks, others are 
of opinion that they should be from three to four months old. The size 
of the bird will, however, be a safe indication, and, if a bird is large in 
frame and well grown, fro'm ten to twelve weeks will be a suitable age. If 
the birds are smaller, they may be allowed another three or four weeks h» 
develop. There is no doubt that .the younger the birds are when operated 
upon the quicker they will recover; and, as long as the test ides are 
developed enough to remove properly, the earlier caponising can be recom¬ 
mended. 

Instruments. 

The tools required are six in number. The first is a knife with a 
slightly rounded point. It should be about six inches long, and have a 
very keen edge. The next is a spring spreader for pressing open the ribs 
after the incision is made. This is about 4 inches long, and is made 
of spring steel, fitted with a band to keep the spreader closed when not 
in use. A pair of steel nippers or forceps must also be included. These 
are used to hold a sponge to soak up any blood in the fowl, or pick up 
anything that may have droppedl among the bowels. A sharp steel hook 
is required to tear open the thin membrane which encloses the intestines, 
and a hook and probe combined will be useful to push the intestines back 
so as to expose the testicles. The cannula is, however, the most important 
article in the set. This is used to catch and remove the testicles, and is 
made in different forms. The best sort for the beginner is the straight 
cannula, fitted with a fine flexible wire. This is a tube of brass or nickle 
about 4 or 5 inches long, with a £-inch opening’ at the large end, and 
tapering to the other, having two holes just large enough to insert the ends 
of the wire. The wire is placed in each hole, and drawn right through the 
tube, leaving just enough to form a loop at the thin end. A fair-sized 
sponge and a little carbolic acid will also be useful. 

How to Caponise. 

A small table about 2 feet 3 inches by 3 feet 6 inches, will make 
a suitable place for operating. The sides may be closed round with 
a cleat projecting about an inch over the top of the table. This will keep 
the instruments in their place for use as required. A piece of board 
fastened to the fable with a hinge at one end, and kept in position at the 
other by a thumb-screw, will hold the bird's legs. Two small grooves 
should be made in the board to receive the shanks, and if they are covered 
with a piece of rubber, it will prevent any injury to the legs. A stout 
piece of soft cord wound round both wings dose to the body, and then 
drawn forward and fastened to a ring at the end of the table, will keep 
the bird from moving during the operation. The cockerels to be operated 
upon should be kept without food for at least 30 hours. This will leave 
the intestines fairly empty, and allow the operator to use his knife with 
less danger of cutting the bowels, and the testicles will also be easier 
located. The first birds caponised by the amateur should be in poor condi¬ 
tion, as they are easier to operate upon, the two last ribs being plainly 
visible. The .table should be placed in a strong and clear light, so that 
the operator will be able to locate .the testicles. The bird should be placed 
on his side, and fastened firmly down to the table. The two last ribs 
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should then be located, and the feathers placed to one side. A cloth soaked 
in water, with a few drops of carbolic acid added, may be rubbed on the 
bare spot and surrounding feathers. The incision must then be made right 
between the two last ribs, cutting cleanly for an inch or an inch and a half. 
In some cases a vein will be cut, but generally there will be very little blood 
from the opening. Then take the spreader, and insert the points into the 
opening. Release .the spring, which will open the incision. A thin mem¬ 
brane will then be visible between the bowels and the ribs. This must be 
broken carefully with the hook, taking care not to injure the bowels. Should 
there be any clotted blood in the body it may be removed with the nippers 
and a sponge. The intestines should then be pushed back so that the 
testicles can be located. The one on the top side is the first to be removed, 
and the cannula is brought into requisition. The loop of wire should be 
about § of an inch in diameter. This should be inserted in the opening, 
carefully manipulating the cannula until the testicle is encircled. Then 
pull in :he wire so that it has a firm hold 1 of the testicle, and, working the 
cannula out gradually, bring the testicle out at the opening. Should all 
the strings not be broken,' they mav be cut with a knife, leaving a small 
portion of the string on the testicle. Be careful not to cut the large blood 
vessel or artery which lies in close proximity to the testicle, or the fowl will 
bleed to death in a few minutes. If any blood is seen it should be removed 
with the sponge. The beginner should make an opening on each side of 
the bird, removing a testicle from each incision. The bird should be turned 
over on the table for the second incision. After the operation is over the 
bird should be liberated as soon as possible. 

Treatment after Caponislng. 

The only injury of any account is the two cuts on the side, and they do 
not require any special treatment, but will heal up quickly if left to them¬ 
selves. The birds should he placed in a cool and dark pen, and fed lightly 
with soft food for seven or eight days. It sometimes happens that the 
sides become puffed up with wind, and pricking this with a sharp penknife 
will reduce it quickly and effectually. 

Feeding. 

As capons require to be kept much longer than ordinary market 
chickens, the quantity of food consumed means a considerable item, and 
I would recommend .that they be kept on a moderate diet for the first few 
months,, allowing them to forage for portion of their food, and reserving 
an extra allowance for the last month, when they should be topped off. 
The latter diet should be a mixture of barley meal, ground oats, and maize 
meal, moistened with skim milk. This should be given for the first four¬ 
teen days, and for the remaining fourteen an ounce of rendered fat to each 
bird should be mixed with the morning meal. Provide plenty of shell and 
grit. Where skim milk is used, very little water need be given ; the birds 
may be fed three or four times a dav, encouraging them to eat by a change 
of diet if they appear to lose their desire for the food given. 

Will Capons Pay P 

The question arises if capons will pay in Victoria. Whilst* of opinion 
that caponising may be carried on successfully to a limited extent, I would 
not advise my readers to practise it on a large scale. It is a business which 
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requires experience. The demand also is at present somewhat limited in 
Dreat Britain, and in our own State it has been altogether forsaken. But 
there is no reason why breeders should not give it a trial, and there is every 
probability of the capon trade being much increased and developed by those 
who are prepared to give their time and experience 10 this branch of the 
poultry industry. 

V.-PREVENTION AND ERADICATION OP TICK. 

By A. Hart , Poultry Expert ♦ 

Although the efforts of the Department during the past few years in 
dealing with and eradicating the tick have met with considerable success, 
it has not been altogether stamped out. The difficulty of dealing with the 
many and varied resorts of these pests has rendered the process very diffi¬ 
cult, and the presence of trees in the poultry yards proves a veritable harbor 
for the tick. Several methods have been tried, and the effects of carbolic 
acid sprayed on the infected portions of wood and other materials have 
been particularly successful. One of the best methods for prevention of 
tick is the erection of a fowl-house which will prevent these pests from 
reaching the fowls. 

The accompanying illustration depicts an ideal tick and fox-proof 
house constructed on the latest improved lines. It is built of iron and wood, 
the materials being as follow: 

Two io-ft. sheets of corrugated iron turned half round. 

120 ft. flooring and lining boards. 

2 yards wire netting. 

4 iron rods with soldered cups, 18 inches long, f inches in diameter. 

3 perches 2x2 in. hardwood let into two flooring boards placed on 

edge. 

The door is made in two sections fitted into slots at top and bottom, so 
that they can slide as required. The iron comes down 2 inches below the 
level of the floor, and rests on two pieces of 3 in. x 2 in. H.W .; a batten 
2 in. x 1 in. is then nailed on the outer edge of the rests, and a similar one 
on the inner edge. This carries the floor, and makes a suitable groove to 
carry the iron, which should be bolted. The floor and other portions of 
woodwork should receive a coating of hot tar, which will fill up ail cracks or 
crevices, and also preserve the wood. The iron rods are let into blocks 
resting on the ground. These rods are placed about 8 inches from the outer 
edge of the house, so that the weather will not affect the liquid in the cups. 
The tops of the rods are let into 2-inch holes in the frame of the house. 
This house will hold 25 full grown or 30 young fowls, and the cost of the 
whole should not exceed 25s. It should be placed in a shady spot, and 
kept well away from fences or hedges, &c. 
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FISHINESS IN BUTTER. 

By B. Crowe , Superintendent of Exports. 

Perhaps no complaint in regard to butter is so much enshrouded in 
mystery as that of fishiness. During my experience several factories, noted 
for making butter which turned out fishy in flavour, and was believed by 
directors, managers, and suppliers to have been chronicallv affected, were 
assisted by the Department in ^locating and removing the cause and effect¬ 
ing a cure. 

The means adopted were to make a thorough inspection of the factorv, 
the milk and cream supply, utensils in use, &c., and bring about a drastic 
change for the better in the standard of cleanliness throughout. 

That the trouble was so easily overcome serves to indicate that the defect 
is due to filth organisms of some kind. Fortunately, owing to the efforts 
of the dairy staff and of those engaged in the industry, coupled with the 
lower temperatures provided by the shipping companies this season, com¬ 
plaints in reference to fishiness in Victorian butter have been exceptionally 
rare. 

With a. view to holding the ground already won, and of enlisting the 
more intelligent help of butter factory managers and milk and cream sup¬ 
pliers towards its complete eradication, a short study of the subject is 
opportune. 

Interpretation, 

Fishiness in butter is akin to herring brine, that is to sav, the butter 
pronounced fishy has a peculiar flavour resembling herring brine. This 
flavour is said to be produced by trimethvlamine, which is described by 
Webster as “a colourless volatile alkaline liquid, obtained from herring 
brine, with a characteristic herring like odour. It is regarded as a sub¬ 
stituted ammonia containing three methyl groups. 55 

Bacteriological Opinions, 

The many bacteriological authorities who make reference to trimethy- 
lamine fail to agree as to its being caused by any one specific organism, 
but a reference to their views on the subject will help the practical man to 
locate the source from which to expect trouble, and what to avoid in order 
that his butter may escape the dread complaint of fishiness. 

Sternberg, page 140, mentions that u trimethyl amine is obtained from 
various sources, 55 and by Brieger from cultures of the Streptococcus of 
pus ; and at page 624 that “ the bacillus fluorescens putidus (found in 
water) gives off an odour of trimethyl amine, 5 5 

Sims Woodhead, page 348, also refers to “ bacillus fluoresceins putidus 55 
imparting to the gelatine or any material on which it is growing a peculiar 
fluorescent green, and at the same time gives off an odour of herring brine. 
The same authority states u that the decomposition of the sulphates in the 
presence of iron and organic matter plays a most important part in the 
production of these pigments has now been fully recognised. If it be 
borne in mind that sulphides of the various metals appear as beautiful 
precipitates when thrown down from solution it is quite evident that very 
minute traces of iron, say, acted upon by the sulphuretted hydrogen set 
free by the decomposition" of the sulphates, can easily account for the pro¬ 
duction of certain pigments. 55 
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Page 350—It may be well to bear in mind, however, in this con¬ 
nexion what takes place in the process of colour formation set up by the 
bacillus fluorescens putidus, in which we have not only a colour resembling 
an aniline colour, but we have a distinct odour of trimethylamine, a sub¬ 
stance nearly allied to the cyanogen compounds, from which, as we know, 
the most beautiful red, blue, and yellow products are readily obtained when 
combining with iron in certain definite ways.” 

Fleischman, Page 101 — u The widely distributed micrococcus prodigio- 
sus, which, under certain conditions produces blood red patches on the sur¬ 
face of the milk, on the contrary effects in the first instance a decomposition 
of the caseous matter, and subsequently redissolves a portion of the coagu¬ 
lated mass, leaving in addition in the milk the unpleasant flavour of herring 
pickle. 55 

Aikman, Page 86 — ec Where redness is due to the action of micro-or¬ 
ganic ^ life, it is generally caused by the development of a blood fed micro¬ 
organism, the micrococcus prodigiosus, which develops especially abun¬ 
dantly on potatoes. Among other micro-organisms which have been identi¬ 
fied as causing it are the bacillus lactis erythrogenes, and the sarcina rosea. 
The occurrence of such micro-organisms in milk is a very rare one. The 
bad influence they exert on the milk consists in the fact that they cause it 
to rapidly coagulate. In other cases they lead to the formation of trime¬ 
thylamine, and produce a herring like smell and flavour. 55 

Oidium lactis has been mentioned as being capable of producing fishi¬ 
ness in butter, but so far this lacks confirmation, a reference to Grottenfelt, 
page 107, T. H. Pearraain, page 248, Professor Lafar, Technical Mycology, 
pages 23 and 63, Volume II. Part 1, or Swithinbank, pages 188 and 
198, does not disclose any connexion between this fungus and fishiness. 
On the contrary, however, Swithinbank, page 203, mentions that Freuden- 
reich and Marchal have shown that in certain Swiss and Belgian soft 
cheeses, the principal part in the ripening is due to oidium lactis. 

It has yet to be learnt that trimethylamine is associated with any of the 
above cheeses. ? 

Dr. Cherry, Agricultural Journal of Victoria, Vol. I., Part 3, March, 
1902, says: — 

“The peculiar odour and taste of ‘ fishy 5 butter are due to the presence 
of trimethylamine or other volatile bodies of somewhat similar chemical 
composition. Trimethylamine was first of all discovered in herring brine, 
and it is the substance to which this fluid owes its distinctive flavour. It is 
a product of fermentation or decomposition, that is, it is due to the action 
of micro-organisms of some kind, but,, at tlhe same time, it is not; ex¬ 
clusively the product of any single species of micro-organisms. About 20 
kinds are known to have the power of producing this flavour, and these 
have been found not only in herring brine, but also in the dust and in 
ordinary water. 

“ Turning now to the direct bacteriological evidence, I have examined 1 
the cultures and specimens of fishy butter obtained in London, and also 
a number of samples of similar butter which have been sent to the labora¬ 
tory from factories in Victoria. In all these cases it has been found that 
we are dealing with a mixture of species of micro-organisms; that there 
is no one kind which ^ preponderates to such a degree as to suggest it as 
the sole cause of fishiness. Moreover, fishiness cannot be produced from 
pure butter-fat and milk ^ sugar. The material from which the organisms 
produce it is the butter-milk or curd, in other words, it is a product of the 
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putrefactive changes occuring in proteid substances. Some of the trime- 
thylamine organisms grow slowly at comparatively low temperatures, only 
a few degrees above the freezing point. This is suggestive as explaining 
the development of the flavour soon after the butter leaves the refrigerator. 
Many trimethyl amine organisms are found in sea water, and grow best in 
■the presence of a considerable percentage of ordinary salt. 

Besides the undoubted fact that cream occasionally becomes Ashy, 
there is another consideration which seems to point to the case being a 
complex one, rather than simply being due to one single species of bacteria. 
This is the history of the Dutch butter in the London market. Some years 
ago fishiness was so common in it that considerable shipments had to be 
sent back unsold, there was no market whatever for them in London. It 
will be remembered that this fishiness developed rapidly, the butter being 
sold in London, within a week of the time that it left the farm in Holland. 
Now, however, it is much less common in Dutch butter, the apparent cause 
of the improvement being, not the adoption of any single method of manu¬ 
facture, but improved methods throughout the dairy and factory generally. 
This advance is due to the competition of the different competitors for the 
London market The steady improvement in the quality of the Danish 
butter has compelled all other countries to keep pace, or else lose their 
hold on the market. A single species of organism would hardly disappear 
from the whole of Holland simply as the result of improvements in general 
methods. We would expect it to cling tenaciously to some particular dis¬ 
tricts. Again, the experience of Danish butter points .strongly in the same 
direction. This butter never goes fishy in London before it is sold, that 
is, within a fortnight or so of the time of its manufacture. The cause 
assigned for this fact is the universal adoption of pasteurization, and the 
use of pure cultures as starters. Otherwise, why should not fishiness 
.-•appear in Danish as well as in Dutch, Australian, Canadian, and, indeed, 
all blitters?” 

Dr. Cherry also mentions that bacillus fluorescens non-liquefaciens, 
common in cow dung and dirty water holes, produces trimethyfamine. 

Condensation. 

A study of the many authorities on this subject narrows the investiga¬ 
tion down to:— 

1 st. Streptococcus of pus. 

2nd. Bacillus fluorescens pudi.tus. 

3rd. Bacillus fluorescens non-liquefaciens. 

4th. Micrococcus prodigiosus. 

With regard to the first, streptococcus of pus, every one is acquainted 
with the opaque creamy matter produced by the process of suppuration as 
in sores, abscesses, &c., therefore in order to avoid this possible source of 
contamination the milk from newly calved cows, or cows with inflamed 
udders, sore teats, and the like, should not be used for butter making. 

Bacillus fluorescens puditus, it should be remembered, is generally 
found in water, hence the importance of using for butter making purposes 
•only pure water from uncontaminated sources; or, better still, water that has 
been sterilized previous to use. Dairymen should also be particularly care¬ 
ful in regard to the water used by them for washing and rinsing milk and 
cream utensils. 
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Bacillus fluorescens non-liquefaciens from its chief habitat cow clung 
and dirty water holes strongly suggests ,the necessity for carefully cleaning, 
the cows before milking, especially the udders, and vicinity of same. 

Effects of using rusty or unclean Cans. 

The quotation from Sims Woodheacl indicates that rusty milk or 
cream cans may have a good deal to do with fishiness. Under any cir¬ 
cumstances, it is patent that not only rusty cans, but even utensils from 
which the tin coating is worn, have a very deleterious effect on the butter. 
The general impression is that milk cans and buckets are made of tin. 
They are not made of tin, but of tinned steel or iron. The tin coating is 
very thin, and in time wears through to the metal, leaving it bare. Iron 
or steel, although it may be polished bright and kept clean, is bad for milk 
or cream, A chemical reaction sets up between the lactic acid and the 
metal, which produces a flavour like—well not unlike fishiness. But when 
the vessel has not only the tin worn off, but has the surface honeycombed 
with rust, the danger of contamination is considerably enhanced. The 
moral is to employ only properly tinned buckets and cans, and see that they 
are thoroughly cleansed before use. 

Micrococcus prodigiosus is rare in Victoria (judging by the few reports 
and the number of times affected samples of milk have been brought under 
notice). Many years ago in Europe it at times became so noticeable as to 
scare the people, especially the superstitions. However, where strict 
cleanliness is practised its appearance is unlikely, and, in connexion with 
this subject, on account of its uncommon occurrence, it might be left out of 
consideration. 

Points to Eemember. 

1. Fishiness rarely occurs in unsalted ! butter. 

2. When shipments are carried at sufficiently low temperatures the 
complaint of fishiness is seldom mentioned. 

3. The material from which the organisms produce fishiness is the butter¬ 
milk or curd, in other words, it is the product of the putrefactive changes* 
occurring in proteid substances. 

Conclusion. 

From the various phases of fishiness touched upon, there should be suffi¬ 
cient data for even the least observant to recognise what to guard against. 
There is really no need to wait till the source of the complaint is positively 
ascertained in each instance where it occurs; nor is there any necessity to 
postpone action till research has been made, and a definite pronouncement 
given on the subject. It should be sufficient to know that this serious com¬ 
plaint is due to the action of filth organisms—most likely one or other of 
those to which I have drawn attention. I have frequently overcome the 
trouble, and am anxious that it be further minimized—aye, completely 
eradicated. 

This can be achieved 1 by due recognition of the following:— 

By suppliers carefully cleansing cows before milking, and discontinuing 
the use of milk from newly calved cows or cows with inflamed udders. 

Attention should be given to water holes which are liable to get dirtv 
and boggy. Fencing off the hole or dam and pumping into troughs by 
windmills is the best and cheapest remedy. 
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Factory managers should stop the use of rusty utensils, or vessels off 
which the tin is worn. 

Only clean water should be used for butter making, and the cleansing 
and rinsing of all dairy utensils. 

Butter makers should so manipulate their butter as to leave as little 
buttermilk as possible in the finished product by attention to temperature 
and method of rinsing the butter. 

Evervthing in connexion with the preparation or treatment of dairy 
products should be kept scrupulously clean, and if this is done the term 
fishiness, as applied to butter, will be banished into oblivion. 


REFRIGERATION AS A FACTOR IN SUCCESSFUL 
BUTTER-MAKING. 

By P. J. Carroll , Dairy Supervisor . 

The subject of refrigeration has been written about and its importance 
fully explained in previous issues of this Journal. There appear, however, 
to be still a great many factories either inadequately supplied with refri¬ 
gerating power, or the managers of those factories fail to realize the 
necessity of a more vigorous application of the refrigerator and the carrying 
•out of the many processes at lower temperatures. One feature only of this 
neglect or want of power is discernible at the Cool Stores—that is, the 
inferior quality of the butter made. The other phase which is equally 
important is churning at high temperatures. Whether this is caused through 
carelessness and ignorance or want of sufficient freezing power is immaterial 
for my purpose, which is to show that either one or the other has no right 
to exist in a butter factory. 

We will take a factory with an output of 200 tons for the export season. 
During the whole of this season of the year artificial refrigeration is neces¬ 
sary, and, assuming that it is impossible to get the temperature down to 
the proper churning point, and that the loss was about 5 per cent, fat in 
excess of what it would be if churned at proper temperature, the amount of 
butter lost would be 3,025 lbs., which, valued at 9d. per lb., would be worth 
^113. I have seen and tested buttermilk showing 8 per cent fat, 
3 per cent, and 4 per cent, being a fairly common thing where there is an 
absence of thorough cooling of the cream prior to churning. As well as the 
loss incurred through not recovering all the fat, there is an accompanying 
one in the shape of inferior quality of butter made. 

Cream is kept' a certain time for ripening; if the temperature is high a 
too advanced ripening takes place; the milk sugar being all consumed by 
the lactic acid organisms, they must naturally cease to exercise their influ¬ 
ence and become overwhelmed by the undesirable butyric acid forms of 
bacteria, which produce stale and other bad flavours. The resulting butter 
naturally is inferior. I have known many instances where the cream on 
arriving at the factory was found to be apparently faultless, and I feel 
sure if reduced to a temperature that would prevent the rapid growth of 
micro-organisms a good flavoured butter could be made, but after allowing 
it to remain at a high temperature for a considerable time before cooling 
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or allowing it to undergo a slow process of cooling in cans, it had very 
much deteriorated, and was in value fully id. per lb. below what it would 
be if treated promptly. This applies particularly in private cream factories, 
hence the necessity for quick and effective cooling of alt cream as soon as 
received at the factory. 

After cooling the cream to a temperature permitting of the minimum 
of waste in churning and the prevention of further deterioration before 
churning, we have yet to provide for the proper control of temperatures in 
the working room. A good deal of damage is done to the butter at this 
stage if the temperature of the room in which it is worked and boxed is not 
under some control. Cooling of the cream properly preserves the flavour 
and prevents excessive loss in churning; but then the process is only half 
through. Placing butter in a heated room with a temperature anything 
between 75 and 90 to work and pack means a loss of power equal to the 
amount expended in the first place, because when the butter is made the 
cooling must be started at the commencement again instead of at the point 
where you knocked off the previous day. In addition to this waste of power 
there is the constant deterioration that takes place in the butter immediately 
it is exposed to such high temperatures. 

After making and boxing, the application of refrigeration is still an 
essential point. Many butters are spoilt at this stage through want of 
proper attention, so as to insure it arriving in the Cool Stores in a good con¬ 
dition. That this can be done has been proved on many occasions. I will 
give an instance that came under my own observation/ A consignment of 
butter was sent from a factory situated 28 miles from the railway station 
and over 200 miles from Melbourne. Twenty boxes were cooled to 40 deg. 
Fahr. and the balance came out of the factory at the ordinary temperature, 
which was about 65 cleg. Fahr. at the time. On the following day I inspected 
both these butters at the agents’ stores, and the difference was very marked; 
the butter that was cooled opened up firm and fresh, whilst the’other was 
soft and greasy, an appearance which greatly prejudiced its value. It was 
admitted by the agents and buyers to be fully id. per lb, below the other 
in value, and I believe was* sold at that much less. I knew, as a matter of 
fact, that it was all the one quality, but had I not known that I should 
have been of the same opinion as the others. 

It must be clearly understood that the Railway Department does not 
supply freezing chambers for cooling butter on the railways; the most that 
can be expected is that the temperature will be maintained as near as 
possible to that at which it is placed in the cool trucks. The larger share 
of the onus of having carried in good condition rests on the factory itself^ 
and not on the Railway Department. 

We have already heard in the past frequent complaints from London 
of butter having opened up showing signs of having been heated. These 
complaints are naturally accompanied by a reduction in price. I know that 
this heating occurred before arriving at the Cool Stores, and all the subse¬ 
quent refrigeration was unable to remove the defect. It is our experience 
and the experience of other countries that 10 deg. 'Fahr. is a more suitable 
temperature to carry butter to London than 35 deg. Fahr. We have been 
taught this by the fact that serious deterioration takes place even at 35 deg*, 
hence the advocacy for lower temperatures in our carrying steamers, 
Knowing this to be a fact, how is it that we allow our butter to remain for 
three, and sometimes five, days in the factory at a temperature of 65 deg, to 
75 deg. ? Is the absence of sufficient refrigerating power a reasonable 
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excuse?—I say no. Get more and it will repay the cost in one year. If 
the factory manager is content to store his butter in the factory at the above 
temperature without making an effort ;to reduce it to a temperature at 
which the least deterioration takes place, then he is not doing his duty to 
his employers, who are, perhaps, ignorant of the consequences. 

If the difference in the quality of the butter carried in the holds of the 
steamers amounts to 2s. per cwt. when the temperature varies from 20 deg. 
to 35 deg., then what must be the deterioration between the time the butter 
is made and the time it arrives at the Cool Stores and is cooled down to 
shipping temperature, when it is kept at the temperature above mentioned ? 
It must be remembered that the time elapsing between manufacture and the 
cooling to 20 deg. Fahr. is nearly half as long as the time it takes to go to 
London. The higher the temperature on arriving at Cool Stores, the longer 
it takes ,to cool, and vice versa. 

We have many opportunities of measuring the deterioration, and have 
many instances of actual loss owing to the butter being carried at too high 
a temperature by the shipping companies, but up till the present we have 
had no systematic test made to measure the deterioration between the place 
of manufacture and the cooling at the Cool Stores. I have no hesitation in 
saying that in many instances the deterioration is very great, factory 
managers themselves having expressed surprise when they have an oppor¬ 
tunity of judging. In many ins.tancesi with which I was personally’con¬ 
nected, I have found factories turning out inferior butter corrected by a 
closer application of refrigeration. I might say that refrigeration coveretb 
a multitude of faults in the butter factory. 

Good butter can be made in spite of anything almost with refrigeration, 
but successful butter-making cannot be carried on without refrigeration. 
Some factories, even now I believe, endeavour to carry on butter-making 
without refrigeration; for such factories I can only predict serious losses 
and hopeless failures. I am getting more convinced every .year of the 
important part refrigeration plays in the success of the butter factory. 
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THE PIG ON THE DAIRY FARM. 

By R. T. Archer , Dairy Supervisor. 

Very little has been said in the Journal of that most valuable of farm 
animals styled u the gintleman that pays the rint.” and although his value 
is fully appreciated as being one of the principal adjuncts to the dairy 
farm, he does not meet with the kind and considerate treatment that he 
deserves, and which, when meted out to him, he will so readily respond 
to and repay. 

The total value of pig products imported into Great Britain during 
1904 was ^20,952,083, of which Victoria has contributed practically nil 
The total product of the pig in this State for the year 1904 was valued 
at ^329,490, so that it will easily be seen what room there is for expansion 
in this important industry. The average price paid by Great Britain for 
pig products was 4fd. per lb., viz.: — 

Fresh pork ... ... ... ... 4-8d. 

Salt pork ... ... ... ... 2.6d. 

Bacon ... ... ... ... 5d. 

Ham ... ... ... ... 5-6d. 

Lard ... ... ... ... 3.pd. 

The value of pork, ham, and bacon exported from this State for season 
1903-04 is ^32,681, the ham and bacon being valued at 6d. per lb. 

The prices paid by Great Britain were: — 

Hams— 

United States ... ... 5-35d. per lb. 

Canada ... ... ... 5.24$. ,, 

Other 'Countries ... ... 6d. „ 

Bacon— 

Denmark ... ... ... 5d. „ 

United States ... ... 4.74d. „ 

Canada ... ... ... 5d. ,, 

Other countries ... ... 5.22d. ,, 

Fresh pork— 

Holland ... ... ... 4.8d. „ 

Belgium ... ... ... j. 4 d. „ 

United States ... ... 4.yd ,, 

Other countries ... ... 5.73d. ,, 

The pigs of this country, being fed principally on separator milk and 
grain, their products will be quite equal to the best, and I hope to show 
that they can be produced as cheaply in this, so as -to compete successfully 
with any country. 

The pig, by nature, is one of the cleanest of animals, and in internal 
construction resembles the human being more closely than any other animal. 
What wonder then is it that we hear of so much disease when they are 
kept under such filthy conditions as we so often see. Give ' them 1 ' clean, 
healthy surroundings and we shall hear very little of disease, and' they 
'Will be, to us the money-making machines they have proved themselves in 
other countries. " , , V",: l': 1 ' \ v : 
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One of the most valuable features of the pig is its remarkable fecundity 
or reproductiveness. A sow will bear six to twelve, and often more, young 
pigs at a litter, and can be worked so as to produce five litters in two 
years. Mr. Hamilton, of Glenormiston, has fourteen sows, which average 
nine young at a litter, and two litters a year, or eighteen pigs each per year. 
Value these at 10s. per head, and we have £9 per sow per annum/and 
for the fourteen sows ^£126. Mr. Carpenter, of Hey field, in Gippsland, 

fed on 2 acres of lucerne, after a fortnight’s spell, fourteen sows and 

twenty-five young pigs for a period of three months. At this rate it would 
take 8 acres to keep them for a year, and, presuming they would pro¬ 
duce as many young, and of the same value as Mr. Hamilton’s, that would 
be ^126 for 8 acres, or ^15 15s. per acre, without any other food, and 
very little labour. However, it is in connexion with dairying that the pig 
proves himself of the greatest value by converting the skim milk, butter¬ 
milk, and whey into meat of the highest quality. 

Separator Milk. 

On many of our dairy farms the value of the separator milk when fed 

to pigs amounts to VJ3 or ^4 per cow. For instance, Mrs. Holders’ 

(Yarragon) returns were jQ 4 per head for skim milk fed to calves and pigs. 
Mr. Jeffs’ returns for pigs and calves were over ^4 per cow. Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton’s return from pigs for last year was ^274, in addition to 90 calves 
sold as vealers at 10s. per head, amounting to ^45. These results are 
not due to feeding on the most scientific principles, for bv following the 
lines laid down by repeated experiments conducted at the leading experi¬ 
mental stations in Europe and America, better results may be obtained. 
As in this country we have not the facilities for conducting tests as they 
have there, we may benefit by the results of those experiments. 

At the Wisconsin Experiment Station, Professdr Henry conducted nine¬ 
teen trials with eighty-eight pigs of all ages, to determine the value of 
separator milk in combination with maize meal. The proportion of milk 
to meal varied from 1 lb. to 9 lbs. of milk for each pound of meal fed, and 
the following table clearly shows the results: — 

Separator Skim Milk and Maize Meal required for 100 lbs. 

of Gain. 


When Feeding'. 

No. of ! 
Trials. 

Feed for 100 lbs. pork. 

Heal. | 

Milk. 

1 lb. com meal to 1-3 lbs. skim milk 


3 ; 

321 

585 

1 lb. „ „ 3-5 lbs. „ 

... 

s 

265 

1,048 

1 lb. „ „ 5-7 lbs. „ 


5 

250 

1 , 434 - 

i lb. „ ,, 7-9 lbs- 


i 3 

: 

207 

i 

1,616 


Assuming that 506 lbs. of maize meal fed alone would have produced 
100 lbs. of pork (the average of a number of trials was 532), we find that 
with the first group 585 lbs. of skim milk effected a saving of 179 lbs. of 
maize meal. On thii basis 327 lbs. skim, milk is equal to 100 j hs. of 

F 2 
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maize meal when fed in the proportion of not exceeding 3 lbs. of milk with 
1 lb. of meal. Taking maize meal as a standard, we find the values of 
skim milk, when fed with maize meal in the varying proportions, as 
follow : — 


Meal Saved by Milk Fed in Varying Pboportions. 


When fed in proportion of — 

lbs. Milk. 

Saves lbs. Meal. 

1 lb. maize meal to 1-3 lbs. separator milk ... 

3 V 7 

100 

1 lb. „ „ 3-5 lbs. jj 

446 

100 

1 lb. „ ,, 5-7 lbs. ,, 

574 

100 

1 lb. ,, „ 7-9 lbs. „ 

5 5 * 

100 


Average of all:—475 lbs. skim milk equals too lbs. maize meal. This 
places a money value on separator skim milk. The following very interesting 
and valuable table shows at a glance the comparative value of separator milk 
when fed to pigs, combined with meal in different proportions and prices: — 


Price of Maize. 

Value of ko lb 

When feeding 1 - 
lbs. milk to 

1 lb. maize meal. 

s. skim Milk— 

When feeding- 
7-9 lbs. milk to 

1 lb. maize meal. 

Average of 
all Trials. 


s. d. 

**. d. 

H. (L 

is. 2d. per bushel 

0 7i 

0 4 ^ 

0 Si 

is. 4 i $ d. „ . 

0 9 

0 si 

0 6^ 

is. 7iil. ,, ... ... ; 

0 10J 

0 64 

0 7 k 

is. lopl. ,, 

1 0 i 

0 74 

0 

2S* 1 Id, ,, 

1 2 

0 s 

0 94 

2S. 4(1 „ 

* 3 i 

0 9 

0 104 

3s. 6d. „ 

I II 

x 

1 4 


This table shows that when maize is worth is. 2d. per bushel, separator 
milk is worth, for pig feeding, 7JA per 100 lbs., provided that not more 
than 3 lbs. of skim milk are fed with each pound of meal. If, however, 

9 lbs. of milk be fed with each pound of meal, the milk is worth only 4§d. per 
100 lbs., and the average value is 5^d. Another point should be borne in 
mind, that the value of the milk increases in proportion as does the price cf 
meal. This shows the value of separator milk as compared with maize 
meal for producing pork or bacon. The Danes place the value at 6 lbs, 
skim milk equal to 1 lb. meal. Separator milk has a higher value than is 
apparent from the above, for feeding young pigs especially, as it is verv 
rich in protein or nitrogenous matter, which is a producer of muscle and 
bone. This is frjm a practical stand-point, and if a study is made of Dx. 
Cherry’s articles m the theory of feeding, the reasons will be evident. 

Butter-milk, 

Butter-milk, provided no water is added, is practically of the same value 
for feeding pigs as separator milk. But it must be borne in mind that 
butter-milk from factories almost always has mixed with it .a considerable 
^amount of added water, sometimes as much as ,50 per, cent,, and, 

(juently,, by itself is not a suitable food for pigs. ,‘Many instances.''can''be,' 
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given of great mortality among pigs fed solely on butter-milk, practically 
from starvation,, because they were not able to consume enough butter-milk 
plus water to derive sufficient nutriment to supply the demands of nature. 
But when the deficiency in solids is made up by adding meal, or even 
grass, roots, or other fodder, pigs are found to thrive on the butter-milk. 

We have to remember that a pig requires about 2 lbs. of feed equal 
to pollard per day per 100 lbs. live weight, for the purpose of keeping 
up the system, that is, to keep up the temperature, repair the waste of 
tissue, &c., and that butter-milk contains 90 per cent, water and 10 per cent, 
solids. From the results of trials with some hundreds of pigs, it is found 
that animals of 50-100 lbs. live weight consume, on an average, 3.35 lbs. 
per day. Pigs of 100-150 lbs. live weight eat 4.79 lbs. per day, and those 
of 150-200 consume 5.91 lbs. per day. 

It will be seen from this that it would be necessary in the latter case 
that they should consume 59 lbs., or practically 6 gallons of butter-milk 
for the same result, and should the butter-milk be diluted by half, as is 
often the case, it would require half as much again, or 9 gallons, to 
produce this result. Then, a pig weighing 200 lbs. live weight does not 
require more than from 2 to 3 lbs. of water for each pound of dry matter, 
and whatever water is consumed over the required quantity has to be heated 
to the body temperature at the expense of a portion of the food eaten. 
This partly accounts for the increase in the value of separator milk when 
the proportion of milk to meal is reduced, but practical experience also 
proves that water may be added to butter-milk or separator milk without 
destroying its value, provided meal or other solid food is added to it. 
Separator and butter-milk also produce meat of the highest quality, both as 
regards flavour and texture. 

"Whey. 

Whey has not nearly the feeding value that separator milk or butter¬ 
milk has, especially for young animals, nor will it produce as good quality 
bacon, unless food rich in protein be used in conjunction with it. This is 
due to the fact that only a small percentage of protein or nitrogenous 
matter remains in the whey, .the bulk of it being removed in the form of 
curd, A high percentage of sugar, however, remains, and when mixed 
with food rich in protein, such as peas, beans, &c.,, is a valuable food, 
particularly as it is easily digested and there is no waste. Whey has been 
found to have a higher feeding value than turnips, pound for pound, when 
fed with meal. The Danes find 12 lbs. of whey equal to 1 lb. of barley 
meal, and so 2 lbs. of whey are equal .to 1 lb. of separator milk. This 
is for whey from cheese made from skim milk. In this country it will 
have a higher value where new milk is used, as there is a higher percentage 
of fat left in, and also a slightly higher percentage of casein or curd, and 
for these reasons will correspond with that of America, where they found 
785 lbs. of whey equal to 100 lbs. of grain. As 5 lbs. of maize meal pro¬ 
duce 1 lb. of pork, 39-J lbs., or 4 gallons of whey, will produce x lb. 
of pork, .then 25 lbs. separator milk should produce 1 lb. of pork. With 
a herd averaging 5,000 lbs. of milk, after deducting 5 per cent, for butter, 
there are 4,750 lbs. to feed to pigs, which should produce 190 lbs, of poik. 
This, at 4d. per lb., equals 3s. per cow. 
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WATER SUPPLY FOR STOCK PURPOSES. 

By IF. H. Wood) Inspector of Stock , Serviccton. 

Introduction. 

One o£ the most important matters for stock owners to pay at tent ion 
to in dry districts is' provision for an ample supply of water. 

If possible, water should be provided for stock in every paddock. 
They will be found to thrive much better when they have access to it. at 
times to suit themselves; and the destruction of grass caused by driving 
them to and fro is avoided, to say nothing of the saving of time to the 
owner. Where there is an adequate underground supply, wells may be 
resorted to, but the raising of it to the surface is always a matter of 
expense, which is increased when the water is some distance from the 
surface. In nearly all cases the storage of surface water is 1 the most 
satisfactory, provided the supply storbd is large enough to tide over the 
dry seasons. Given a sufficiently large storage excavation, attention should 
be paid to the drain, so that it will be tilled as early as possible in the 
season, and become thoroughly soaked, so that the los's from soakage 
during the summer will be reduced to a minimum. This is a more im¬ 
portant matter than many seem to think, and, if possible, all storages 
should be filled in the autumn, to remain full through the winter. 

Evaporation is responsible for great loss of water during the summer 
months, but being less in deep water than, in shallow, it can be lessened 
by having deep excavations, not less than to feet with slopes of 3 feet to 
1 foot. 

Experiments have been made in some districts of erecting a rough 
frame to support a covering of the best materials available at the least 
cost, such as scrub or calico, but the covering material must be such as 
will not contaminate the water. It has been shown that shade has a very 
beneficial effect, but this course is not likely to be often resorted to. The 
scrub used may be oak tops, broom brush or tussock grass. Eucalyptus 
tops are unsuitable. 


Construction of Tank. 

The site of the storage excavation, or tank, as it is usually called, 
should be carefully chosen, and care should be taken to place it so that 
it has a good catchment close by. Where the main watershed area is at 
some distance, much water is lost by soakage in the drains, and the tank 
does not benefit by light rains as it would do If the catchment area were * 
in close proximity. In the endeavour to get the benefit of the whole of the 
catchment area available, tanks are too often placed at a great distance 
from the main catchment, and only after heavy rains does the water reach 
them.. As light rains predominate, we must cater for them, and an acre 
of suitable ground beside a tank will be more reliable in ordinary years 
than ten acres .at a distance, especially if the intervening ground in the 
latter instance is broken and full of crab-holes. It is sometimes possible 
to supplement the storage by making a semi-circular bank on the low side, 
and this, can be done with the earth removed from the tank when mAing ; 
it,, though such extra water will soon disappear from the effects of evapor¬ 
ation and soakage. The main benefit will be in lessening the seepage 
Tfiqm the tank proper. 1 ' M/iv 





SLUDGE BOXES IN TANK. 

Larger teams pull out loaded box, smaller teams pull in empty box. 
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Settling holes are necessary where there is likely to be a scour from 
the higher ground, but should be made at a little distance from the tank, 
or there is a danger of the water percolating through the intervening 
ground and doing more damage than they would prevent if intact. 

The first rush of water will cut a deep gutter, unless attended to. 
If possible the inlet should be at a corner, where the gradient is not so 
steep as the sides. The practice of allowing heavy stock to have access 
to tanks is the cause of a great loss of water, and where there is likely 
to be a shortage., cattle and horses should be watered in troughs. Sheep 
also, when only watered at long intervals, rush in, and carry out- more 
water in their wool than they drink. 

Drains should be wide on top, narrowing at the bottom; the water will 
thus be confined and run more readily after light rains. 

Cleaning Tanks. 

When tanks become silted up by action of the wind and dust storms, 
by stock tramping down the sides, and by the settling of the soil carried 
in by the w r ater, the best holding part, i.e ., the bottom, is no longer avail¬ 
able, and steps should be taken to have them cleaned out. For this work, 
the ordinary scoop is not satisfactory, but a box-s'haped contrivance that 
will serve the purpose may be easily made. 

Two teams will be required to do the work expeditiously, one to haul 
in, the other to haul out, with two drivers, and a man to attend to fhe 
sludge-box. The teams can be kept clear of mud, and on sound ground, 
by using a length of wire doubled or trebled between them and the sludge- 
box. The ground work of the box will be two pieces of timber, say, 
4m. by 3m., to act as ei runners/’ and the iron of two old dray tyres wih 
keep the sides from spreading. A Sliding door in front will keep the mud 
from leaving the box until it is drawn over the bank, when it will empty 
itself. As the mud becomes stiffer, the bottom of the box can be removed 
and the sliding door shifted to the back. The man in charge of the box 
rides on it, his weight causing it to sink sufficiently to fill. A lever will 
enable him to raise and lower the door as required. 
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RECONSTITUTION OF VINEYARDS. 

By G. H. Adcock , F.Z.S. 

American Resistant Vines. 

When it was definitely decided that the dreaded phylloxera was actually 
devastating the vineyards of Europe, and that the formidable pest had 
been introduced on some of the native vines of America, some of the 
keener viticultural scientists of France were convinced that there must be 
some vines that, in their native home, were able to withstand the attacks 
of the insect. They argued that since Phylloxera vastatrix feeds only on 
plants of the genus Viiis, it could only be a matter of greater or less time 
before all vineyards and vines would be destroyed. Then, unless the 
parasite changed its food, it must die out too. It would be, so to speak, 
committing “ race suicide ” by killing its host plant, and thus destroying 
its supply of food. They contended that there must be some variety at 
least, able to -withstand the ravages of the tiny invader, and they set them¬ 
selves the task of investigation, and, if possible, discovery. 

With the promptness and liberality which has so often characterized 
the French Government in researches of this nature, they sent out a Com¬ 
mission composed of the most eligible available men to the United States 
to study that very important question in the habitat of both the phylloxera 
and the American vines. The result was the discovery of the resistant 
varieties, some of which, with their selected hybrids, we are now utilizing 
in the reconstitution of our vineyards. 

It may be heie remarked that no vines are actually proof against phyl¬ 
loxera, but they may resist its attacks. Resistant vines are those that are 
not seriously injured by the attacks of the insects. The roots of those 
with a high resistance are hardier and protected with stouter coverings 
through which the proboscides of the little parasites cannot pierce. Thus 
their food supply is restricted, and the insects cannot multiply as rapidly 
as on the roots of European vines, where their food is readily obtained. 
Then, too, in the case of the resistant vine, the injured bark of the root is 
sloughed off or shed every year, and the root itself sustains no perceptible 
damage. The phylloxera and the American vine have, we might say, b;en 
brought up together. Those plants without natural protection were at¬ 
tacked and speedily succumbed. The more robust and better protected were 
the fittest to carry on the struggle against phylloxera. Those survived. 
They perpetuated their species by seed. In her ordinary way, by cross 
fertilization, Nature strove to produce healthy offspring. Many seedlings 
would possess the protective character inherited from the parent plants. 
Those that did not possess the necessary resistance fell ready victims to 
the insatiable phylloxera. Nature, inexorable, adopted this method to 
weed out the feeble and secure a high standard of resistance. The test 
was a severe one. Some vines probably struggled on for a while under 
the false protection of a limited resistance. Finally, they, too, died. 
Nothing short of considerable protection would avail in this struggle. 
Generation by generation the process was continued and perfected. Nature 
unceasingly carried out her self-imposed task, and we have the result to¬ 
day in the American resistant vines. x4fter this long and severe training in 
Nature 7 s experimental station, they are ready for us to reconstitute our 
rapidly dying vineyards in phylloxerated areas. 
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After the discovery of vines that were able to flourish in spite of the 
parastic insects, they were soon introduced into France for reconstitution 
purposes. Grave mistakes were made. Disaster in many instances fol¬ 
lowed, and for a time at least American stocks were discredited. Some 
vignerons thought that all American stocks were equally resistant, and only 
after considerable lapse of time and expenditure of capital was the error 
discovered. Some used seedlings, which we know, from our ordinary 
garden experience, do not invariably come true. Varieties unsuited for 
certain soils were planted in unfavorable localities. Climatic conditions 
were not always considered. Even in those cases where the stocks them¬ 
selves grew well, they were not always successfully grafted. Grafts show¬ 
ing want of affinity with the selected stocks were sometimes used, ( and 
serious loss again resulted. Plantations were hastily made without dhe 
preparation of the site. Thorough and deep cultivation with attention 
to drainage did not receive due consideration. The American vine to suc¬ 
ceed thdroughly requires deep preparation of the soil. In France and 
Algeria large areas had to be uprooted as unproductive because the soil 
had not been sufficiently prepared. After deeper cultivation these areas 
were replanted with the same varieties, and repaid by their prolific yields. 

For a long time the American vines were prohibited in our State. For 
years the writer persistently, but unsuccessfully, advocated the adoption 
of such means as had proved so successful in the conflict between the 
vignerons and phylloxera in both the old and new worlds. Eventually they 
were introduced in 1900. To test their adaptability to the various condi¬ 
tions of soil and climate in our viticultural areas, experimental stations 
were established. These were placed tinder my charge, and during a 
series of years valuable data were carefully recorded. This information, 
obtained in a practical manner, and under ordinary every-day conditions 
in the districts concerned, has already proved of immense value. The 
co-st incurred by the establishment and maintenance of these experimental 
nurseries was money judiciously spent. It is satisfactory to note that, as 
a result of these experiments, reconstituted vineyards are already coming 
into bearing in our State, and give promise of prolific yields. It is to be 
regretted, however, that more experimental viticultural work cannot be 
undertaken. 

To successfully reconstitute our vineyards, as has been done in Europe 
and elsewhere, we must understand the nature of our vines. Of the stocks 
we must be assured about their resistant qualities, their adaptability'to 
soils and climatic conditions, and also, most particularly, their grafting 
affinities. 

In subsequent articles it is proposed to deal with the varieties of resist¬ 
ant stocks in detail, but for the present a general outline is all that can 
be attempted. 

Nearly a score of species of vines indigenous to America are known. 
Of these but few are of practical interest to the vigneron. These are 
chiefly Riparia and Rupestris species, and include a number of varieties 
under each. Beside these we have also a number of hybrids, obtained 
with much perseverance and care by hybridisation. Those hybrids which 
have stood successfully the various tests of resistance, adaptability, and 
grafting affinity, are among the most valuable contributions to viticultural 
science from a reconstitution stand-point. 
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iilPARIAS. 

The Riparias, as their name indicates, are plants that, in their native 
habitat, love the moist, fertile soils along water-courses. Their root-sys¬ 
tem is spreading and inclined to be horizontal; hence they may be classed 
as surface soil feeders. The roots are thin, hard, and strong. Placed 
in conditions such as they are naturally accustomed to, they grow luxuri¬ 
antly. At Mil dura and in the Goulburn Valley, and other irrigated parts, 
the growth is almost phenomenal. There the ample water supply and 
other conditions of growth approximate more nearly to the natural condi¬ 
tions of these plants, and canes of enormous length are produced. It is. 
interesting to note that the great bulk of reconstitution in France has been 
done on Riparia stocks. From the description it will be gathered that 
Riparias gre not so likely to succeed in dry, poor soils. They are, owing, 
to the shallower nature of their root-system, somewhat susceptible to 
drought. 

Rupestris. 

Unlike the Riparias, wfcich are spreading and trailing in their habit, 
the Rupestris grows more eisct and bushy. The young wood is usually of 
a reddish tinge. As will bo gathered from its name, it is found in drier 
soils, among stones and rocks. It is sometimes called the sand grape in 
America. Rupestris is as distinct from Riparia in its habit of root as in 
its general habit of growth. It is a deep-rooted species, hence deep cul¬ 
tivation or subsoiling and perfect drainage are essential. The absence of 
the .latter, either natural or artificial, is liable to cause trouble with these, 
or, in fact, any plants. Several varieties of Rupestris are used as graft 
bearers with good results, particularly in drier localities, as from the cha¬ 
racter of its root-system it is able to withstand drought. 

Hybrids. 

Most of the hybrids in actual use as stocks have been obtained by* 
hybridising the two species already mentioned, viz., Riparia and Rupestris. 
In the breeding of stock, or any of our domestic animals, it is found that 
the progeny of a ££ cross 77 usually exhibit points inherited from both 
parents. In the ££ plant-breeding 77 experiments, with resistant stocks, it 
is not too much to claim that some of our hybrids have inherited the good 
qualities of both parents, and as one result of this, they can adapt them¬ 
selves to most conditions of soil and climate. These hybrids are usually 

designated by numbers. Many thousands were obtained only to be dis¬ 

carded as useless when put to the necessary practical tests already alluded 
to, viz., resistant qualities, adaptability to soils, and grafting affinity. The 
most meritorious are :— 

Riparia X Rupestris, No. 3306, 

» X „ No. 3309. 

„ X „ No. IOIH 

Mourvhdre x Rupestris, No. 1202. 

Grafting. 

To prepare for successful grafting we must grow the wood carefully. 
The best way is to grow the canes on trellis, and by judicious care and 
disbudding at^ the right time, we may produce the desirable growth, known 
as good grafting wood. 
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After the leaves have fallen, and when the canes are fully ripened, the 
cuttings are made, tied in handy bundles, and stratified in sand till re¬ 
quired. By stratification the wood is rendered much easier to work and is 
less brittle, and is also kept in perfect condition. 

Grafting is done by hand and also by machines. Rootlings or per¬ 
manent vines may, of course, be grafted in the ground, but it has been 
found more economical to practise what is known as bench grafting. The 
scion of desired European variety is inserted on a cutting of the approved 
American resistant vine. The unification of the two and the callusing for 
root formation go on simultaneously, and much time is saved. The piece 
of American vine which is to form the stock is taken, and all the buds are 
removed. At public demonstrations of grafting, I have often heard sur¬ 
prise expressed at this. Some growers actually assert that, by doing this, 
we destroy the prospect of growth of the stock; but, of course, this is not 
so. The object in removing eyes from the stock is to prevent, as much as 
possible, the formation of suckers. A machine of simple but ingenious 
construction prepares scion for the stock, and the stock for the scion. By 
changing the fluted metal tables provided with these grafting machines, 
and adjusting the cutting blades, a great variety of grafts can be made. 
Some of these were illustrated in the November, 1904, issue of this 
Journal . 

The scions or grafts of the approved European variety are as carefully 
prepared. These consist of one or two buds. If the latter, they have 
an additional chance to shoot, but being longer the grafts are more liable to 
be knocked and misplaced during handling. Stock and scion make the 
best union if uniform in diameter and close-fitting. If of different sizes 
the inner bark and cambium layers of stock and scion should be in con¬ 
tact on one side. Care should be taken to secure this, and also to pre¬ 
vent unnecessary drying of the grafts during operations. If hand graft¬ 
ing is practised, the whip-tongue and cleft grafts are about the most con¬ 
veniently made. Tying with raffia completes the operation, as far as graft¬ 
ing is concerned; and unless the grafted cuttings can be placed at once in 
sand, it is advisable to cover them, till that can be done, in moss, to which 
a little powdered charcoal has been added. 

Grafting is a comparatively simple operation, but the subsequent care 
of the vines Is even more important and difficult. They must be more 
carefully tended. Having been tied up in suitable handy bundles, they 
are placed in sand under glass frames. These frames are left open dur¬ 
ing fine days, but are closed during cold nights and wet weather. The 
sand is kept moist, but not too wet, and as far as possible an equable tem¬ 
perature is maintained. Both the temperature and the degree of moisture 
are under control with the use of frames. Such would not be the case if 
the grafted cuttings were planted at once in the open ground. Under this 
treatment they soon show signs of callusing. The scion and stock begin to 
knit together, and root callus and rootlets form. As soon as the season is 
far enough advanced these cuttings are planted out, either in nursery rows 
or in their permanent position in the vineyard. They are covered up with 
sand through which the growing shoots soon penetrate. Care must be 
taken to cut the raffia used in tying the graft, and also to rub off any 
suckers that may appear on the stock, in spite of the precautions taken to 
prevent their growth. 

It is claimed that grafted vines come into bearing at an earlier period 
of their growth, and are more prolific than ungrafted. The reasons are 
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perhaps hardly fully understood, but.it seems that the circulation of elabo¬ 
rated sap is somewhat retarded, and is utilized by the plant in the produc¬ 
tion of fruit, as is the case with vines that have been cinctured. 

The present is the time when preparations must be made for the graft¬ 
ing of the resistant stock, and it is to be hoped vignerons will not overlook 
the necessity for reconstituting their vineyards. If' the important viticul- 
tural industry is to take the place that its possibilities warrant, no time 
must be lost. 

Tor those who prefer to purchase the vines already grafted it may be 
stated that a very large number of suitable wine, table, and drying varieties 
were grafted on selected American stocks at the Rutherglen Viticultural 
Station, and will be offered for sale during the coming planting season. 

To those about to plant, my advice is:—Thoroughly prepare your land 
by deep*cultivation and attention to drainage. Use only stocks of ap¬ 
proved resistant qualities, vigorous growth, adapted to your particular 
soil and climate, and of known grafting affinity. Give them all the care 
possible, and you may expect that, like all our cultivated plants, they will 
respond to generous treatment, and make ample return for your attention. 
As suggested in my last annual report, it is desirable to reconstitute where 
necessary a small area each year. This distributes the cost over several 
seasons. By the time the last portion of the old vineyard has become worth¬ 
less from the ravages of phylloxera, the part first reconstituted on Ameri¬ 
can stocks- will be coming into bearing. 


A NOVEL BIRD-SCARER. 

The depredations of starlings and other frugivorous birds have suggested 
various devices to protect ripening fruit from these marauders. Mr. Maurice 
Steiner (Fredk. Grosse & Co.) has effectively protected his grapes and figs 
by means of a quaint and simple contrivance. A suggestion in the Hun¬ 
garian Bordssaii Lafok (Journal of Viticulture) gave ,the original idea which 
Mr. Steiner has modified and adapted to local requirements. A bamboo, to 
which leaves and side shoots are still attached, is secured at an angle of 
about 45- degrees, so that it overhangs the vine to be protected. This vine 
it should be mentioned is a very large one—covering over 300 square feet. 
Near the end of this flexible rod, a large oval potato is suspended, about 
18 inches above the vine, by a cord about 4 feet long. Into this potato are 
stuck here and there strong feathers, dyed of brilliant colours—red, blue, 
green, and yellow. Hanging a few inches below this uncanny-looking 
“ bird n is a disc of bright tin, also provided with a couple of dyed - feathers. 
This assists in making the effigy move. A small sheep bell is attached to 
the bamboo, and gives a metallic sound now and again, as the whole con¬ 
cern is swayed by the wind. This uncanny-looking protector has proved 
singularly effective, for though there is a phenomenal crop of fruit fully 
exposed, yet not a berry has been touched. In the adjoining gardens, figs 
are devoured before ripe. The device is simply and cheaply made, and is 
worthy of a trial in small gardens. Its efficiency is proved by the immunity 
of the fruit from attack, and also from the fact that chimneys near this 
weird-looking “bird of prey are deserted by birds of all descriptions. 
Even sparrows, whose audacity is proverbial, do not attempt to be on terms 
qf familiarity with this ominous-looking scarecrow. 
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THE FARMER’S HOMESTEAD AND GARDEN. 

By C. Bogue Luffmann , Principal , School of Horticulture , Burnley . 

For lack of plan many farms fail to pay. Order prevents waste, and 
to secure the highest average returns and live in solid comfort should be the 
aim of every one dealing with the soil. Under a sound system of farming 
the more land is cultivated, cropped, and stocked the better it becomes; but 
unfortunately, the reverse is the rule. To keep up the vitality of the land is, 
therefore, the land-owners first consideration, since everything he would 
obtain for market must come directly or indirectly from the soil. The 
ordinary manurial elements of farm land come from three sources—(1) The 
refuse of animals; (2) The refuse of vegetables; (3) The breaking down 
of latent mineral foodstuffs in the soil. But there is no comparison be¬ 
tween the value of these, animal manure being infinitely more helpful to 
land and crops of all kinds. Now, since land is of varied depth, character, 
and quality, and subject to varied influences in the way of climate the 
world over, it follows that there can be no common way of dealing with or 
laying out the homestead. Still this foreword is necessary, since the plan 
of the farmer’s home should ever be in agreement with the wants of his 
land. The soil must be the first thought, as where paddocks are well 
planned, graded, ditched,, drained, and manured, the highest return may 
be looked for. Our country is so vast and varied that whole regions are 
devoted to a single industry, as wheat, or sheep, or dairying. 

In rare positions and circumstances a single product as potatoes, onions, 
oats, or maize, may be grown year after year over a whole farm with marked 
success; but as a rule this is impracticable, and, even where possible, highly 
injudicious. In a general way mixed farming pays best for the reason that 
it goes furthest towards keeping up the fertility of the soil, and, therefore, 
is always increasing its possibilities in the way of growing new things which 
may be in demand. We need a well-balanced farm—areas which will 
yield crops for animals, which will, in turn, provide manure for the most 
actively cultivated paddocks. If hay or wheat or potatoes are grown and 
sold off the farm, and practically no refuse returned by these, nor animals 
kept in any quantity on recently cropped land, it is bound to decline in 
value, even though the owner may not be wise enough to make the discovery. 

A good farmer will, therefore, see that his farm is so laid out that 
every part of it stands related and helpful to each other. He will say, 
with so many acres fit for and best suited to the plough, I must have so 
many acres for stock and stock feed. This land will require on an average 
so many tons per acre of good fat manure, and I must' keep animals to 
yield at least up to my calculation. If I can do this I am safe, for no 
man ever failed who had the means of manuring his land, and did it. 

The Homestead. 

This brings us to the homestead—the mental and actual manufactory 
of those materials which are to keep the farmer’s land in heart and profit. 
He wants a home for himself, also for a number of animals, and proper 
protection and provision for many things which go to sustain the farm as a 
whole. 

The position of the homestead is worthy of careful consideration. It 
should be on a well-drained site, screened a*s far as possible from heavy 
winds, and capable of receiving a good water supply from a surface flow 
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or from -wells. In flat and open country a raised platform should be pro¬ 
vided on which to build the house and principal outbuildings, and this can 
be done at no great expense, and always to advantage by scooping a dam 
to secure material for the platform. The size of the homestead will depend 
on the extent and character of the estate, but in all circumstances the whole 
scheme should be studied together, and nothing left to a chance position. 

The course of the public road, whereabouts of water, aspect, form and 
character of land, nature of the climate, and the most obvious branches of 
industry to be followed, will each and all determine on what part of the 
farm the homestead should be placed. If in a warm and hot-wind region 
the dwelling house and other buildings should face the east or south, 
whilst in cool or damp positions a northern or western aspect should be 
chosen. Other points which may be considered when choosing a site are 
the convenience for working the estate and the saving to be effected by 
diverting or storing water at particular points. Again, dry and exposed 
eminences, if chosen for houses and farmsteads, conserve no vegetation or 
manure, whilst land subject to flooding is often robbed of such materials 
as should go to enrich the estate. A pretty site may not be an economical 
one, but it is always well to avoid anything like an ugly or .stupid position 
for the permanent homestead. 

As far as possible the dwelling should be kept above the level of the 
farm buildings, so as to insure perfect drainage and sanitation, and admit 
of all drains and domestic refuse finding a natural outlet in the farm 
manure pit. In building a new homestead or remodelling an old one, all 
essential wants must be enumerated. Buildings will, in all cases, include 
the farmer’s house, and possibly a room or extensive building for farm 
hands, a stable proportionate to the size and nature of the farm, cow sheds, 
cow yard, and dairy, pig styes, and yards, poultry house and run, and a 
barn and store room; a roomy and partly-enclosed cart and implement 
shed; domestic offices, a small house with copper and tanks for cooking 
and holding animal food, a chaff house, water tanks or a well, various 
stands for, and drinking troughs, a stock yard, one or more manure pits, a 
pond or dam, sites for wood stack, drying ground, flower and vegetable 
garden. All these at least will have part in every well planned homestead, 
where occupation is intended to be permanent 

The arrangement of the various items has now to he considered. The 
site of the house chosen, there should be the possibility of securing both 
front and side lines of approach. The size of the farm and nature of the 
work carried on at the homestead, whether many or few animals are kept, 
will decide the. size of buildings, and so control the size of the yard or yards. 
Sometimes two or more small yards prove much more convenient and profit¬ 
able than one big one. This is especially the case in dry and open country or 
where .water is scarce. Animals are not rendered unhealthy by the presence 
of their own manure, and, in practice, manure pits should be convenient to 
stables, styes, and cow sheds. Bearing this in mind, one should group the 
buildings to save labour in housing, feeding, and cleaning, and also to con¬ 
serve as far as possible every particle of matter which is likely to be of use 
to the soil 

No absolute rule can be followed in the grouping of farm buildings, for 
in one place it may prove best to put them all .together, and in another they 
may be cut up into three or four groups. The great thing is to! reduce the 
danger from fire or flood, to protect against adverse winds, secure good 
'/'drainage; get the manure, both liquid and solid, to travel, to safe'holding/' 1 
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basins, secure easy method of working, neatness, and good order, and at 
the same time not run over too much ground. As much water as possible 
should be stored and under control, well above the level of the principal 
sheds, so as to provide for ample cleaning and the breaking down of dry 
litter, which may furnish manure. No drains must carry liquid manure 
away from the farmstead, these should always be laid to conduct urine 
and yard washings to the various manure pits, of which there should be 
sufficient number to absorb all the refuse made from season to season. 

In hot, dry, and windy positions the manure pits should be wholly or in 
part covered. The following is a simple and effective type of manure pit, 
easy to make and cart from, forms a foraging place for pigs and poultry, 
and preserves the highest value to all the matter placed in it: — 



In clayey country no lining is needed; in loose porous soil a three to six 
inch lining of stiff clay will prevent the soaking out of the best liquid 
properties. In very loose material small stones should be placed on the 
sloping sides and door, and the inter-spaces filled in either with clay, 
mortar, concrete, or cement. The sides are formed of two rows of strong 
posts, close enough to support the roof, which may be of any material which 
will serve the purpose. 

Yet another part of the homestead has to be considered before deter¬ 
mining the sites of the various buildings and conveniences, and that is the 
space to be devoted to shelter belts, hedges, and individual trees which will 
secure such beauty and comfort as to make it a genuine home. If possible 
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some native trees should be left, *as they not only prove attractive in them¬ 
selves, but also furnish a screen, under the protection of which young plan¬ 
tations come on much faster than if fully exposed to all the winds that 
blow. Before decorating and improving the homestead by means of trees, 
consider,what it is desirable ,to shut out and what to see. Distant country 
may prove more refreshing than a wall of green near at hand; peeps may 
be more beautiful than wide, open views. Air in motion is necessary to 
good health in the home, but hurricanes are not desirable. Plant trees by 
all means, but plant them where they will be of permanent interest and 
value, for it is a cruel thing, after waiting and watching for years, to cut 
them down because they are in the way. 

Where dairying is to be carried on or a marked degree of cleanliness 
is wanted in some portion of the farmstead, a somewhat severe line should 
be drawn between the animal and other quarters. A stiff hedge or narrow 
belt of trees and hardy shrubs is often practicable where large home in¬ 
dustries are carried on. 

In spite of all we have said we are dealing with essentials, for the 
plan cannot be entered upon till we see our work and our wants whole and 
complete. As a preliminary, precise levels should be taken of all the land 
it is intended to include within the homestead. This will show what is 
wanted, and may be necessary in the way of drainage. It will also show 
what filling or excavating should be done to get safe levels. Having in the 
mind a more or less precise estimate of what is wanted, will enable the 
homestead builder to see the approximate sites for the various conveniences. 
He may decide to do but little at first but he must plan for all the future. 
A point arises here of which every farmer should 1 take note. He must know 
for himself where buildings should stand, as neither architect nor builder 
may help him in this. Men with small estates and small means are .their 
own architects and builders, and often display more judgment than those 
who can afford to leave the designing and building to other headis and 
hands. These are usually too improvident. Structures good enough in 
themselves are placed among naked surroundings, so far apart that both 
3 and' and labour are wasted. A really well conceived and executed home¬ 
stead is rarely met with, though 1 it is everywhere to be desired. In no case 
should there be profitless and untidy corners. The form of the land, 
nature of the water supply, and other uncontrollable forces will often com¬ 
pel one to scatter buildings, but the space between must not go uncared 
for, or heavy waste is bound to occur. All strips, corners and large spaces 
which cannot be avoided or utilized for any more definite purpose should 
be planted with trees. These will prove valuable in themselves, and add 
greatly to the appearance and selling value of the farm. 

The Farmer’s Garden. 

The size should be governed by the nature of the climate, as the hotter 
and more liable to drought the smaller it should be, since concentrated effort 
on a small area will usually produce more than a little labour, and prac¬ 
tically no manure or water on a large piece of ground. The number of 
animals kept on the farm, the staff of employes, as well as the size of the 
family, are equally to be considered. Apart from the most favorable posi¬ 
tions the farmer’s garden requires to be made by bringing in large bodies 
of new soil and manure from outside. A deep/loose, rich, well-drained 
mass of earth is wanted in order to secure good vegetables at a low cost 
the year round The plan should be quite simple, as where a great many 
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paths and dainty beds are laid out there is no end to the work and far less 
profit. 

For convenience in surface draining, wheeling, manure, and getting at 
the various crops, have a 4-ft. path running right round at a distance of 
3 or 4 feet from .the boundary. The borders thus formed between path 
and boundary will serve for various herbs, salads, and such plants’ as thrive 
best under the protection of a wall, fence, or hedge. If the garden is 
over 50 feet wide, run a path down the centre, and make one or two side 
paths so as to break up the entire area into four or six blocks as in the 
following plan. 



The various breadths may be subdivided and thrown together again 
according to the nature of the crop and the season; where water is scarce 
and soil dries quickly beds should not be very narrow or shallow, but 
thrown up into broad, deep ridges, with slightly hollowed surfaces, so as to 
hold all the water which may be given. The Chinaman—much as he is 
disliked—displays the highest intelligence and succeeds better than any 
European in the growing of domestic vegetables under adverse conditions 
of climate. With him it is not only more industry but more intuitive and 
applied knowledge of the art of compounding and shaping soil for the use 
of plants. The Chinaman may be studied with interest and profit wherever 
a permanent garden is desired. 
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In the list of useful garden plants some are permanent and others have 
to be sown from year to year. The most valuable permanent plants are 
asparagus, seakale, and rhubarb. These will thrive almost anywhere, pro¬ 
viding the soil is well prepared and enriched. Rhubarb should be planted 
in a shallow trench, as is done with celery, where the climate is very hot 
and dry, as the plant likes plenty of moisture and manure, and it is more 
economical to feed in a protected and cool trench than to mulch or water the 
open surface. All permanent plants, together with the necessary herbs— 
thyme, sage, marjoram, mint, horse-radish and parsley, should be kept to 
a particular block, normally that which is most protected and cool. Very 
useful all-the-year-round vegetables are silver beet, parsnips, carrots, 
onions, potatoes. In the late summer and early winter various kinds of 
cabbage and cauliflower, turnips and swedes, carrots and parsnips, beet¬ 
root and leeks, are set out to provide vegetables through the winter and' 
over all or part of the ensuing summer. But on a large farm, or wherever 
animals are kept in appreciable numbers, a farm garden should supply 
many things for the home, and this will be found more profitable in every 
way than cultivating a large home garden by hand. Apart from ordinary 
grain and grass food, animals may be fed with maize, potatoes, artichokes,, 
seakale, silver beet, peas, lucerne, beet, pumpkins, marrows, melons, rape, 
mangolds, swedes, turnips, and cabbage. Many of these (thirteen out of 
sixteen) will be found useful in the home, and more profitable when grown 
on the farm than in the garden. Onions should 1 be grown wherever they 
will, as they are always in request, and any surplus at home can usually 
be sold at a profit. The leek, which is virtually a winter onion, thrives 
splendidly in Victoria, though it is a much neglected and most valuable 
vegetable. 

The farmer of a large or small estate should take care to adjust his vege¬ 
table growing to the requirements of his stock and his home. If he sees 
clearly what the climate and soil—aided by his own energy—can produce, 
he will decide either for—(1) A small home garden, and farm garden; (2! 
A large home garden laid out to accommodate the plough; or (3) A home 
garden of a size in accord with the manure and water supply of a very dry 
district. 

Vegetable seeds should be sown in Victoria somewhat as follows: — 

Beans, French—September to February. Beans, broad—April to July. 
Brocoli—December to August. Brussel sprouts—November to February. 
Cabbage—February to August Cauliflower—December to March, Car¬ 
rot—March to September. Celery—September to March. Cucumber— 
September to November. Leek—April to November. Melons—September 
to November. Mustard—The year round. Onion—February to October. 
Parsnips—March to September. Peas—March to December. Potatoes— 
January to March (for autumn crop). Potatoes—June to November (for 
summer crop). Pumpkin—September to November. Radish—The year 
round. Spinach—August to May. Tomato—August to November. Turnip 
—Early spring and autumn. Vegetable marrow—September to November. 

On small estates fruiting trees and plants are commonly grown to ad¬ 
vantage in the home garden as they are not only highly decorative, but also 
add largely to the necessaries and luxuries,of the table. But there are 
various reasons why fruit trees should be kept out of the garden when 
planning a new or remodelling an old property of any extent. This sub¬ 
ject will, be dealt with in another article where the farmer's orchard will 
have full consideration. 
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It remains only to be said that the homestead must be well supplied 
with trees and plants, which will furnish protection, beauty., and shade. 

The first necessity in all open and hot positions is to stop the northern 
and western winds. Quick growing trees and hardy shrubs and stout 
hedges provide a screen within which it is possible to make and preserve 
an attractive and comfortable garden and home. Protective trees should be 
planted, but 6 or 8 feet apart. They will then form screens for each 
other, grow faster, and reduce the work of watering, mulching and general 
attention. Where water can be supplied by gravitation the surface soil 
should be arranged before planting clumps of trees or hedges. The follow¬ 
ing plan will show how to increase the normal depth of soil, improve drain¬ 
age, and facilitate watering from any source. 



The basin in which each tree is set may vary in width and depth accord¬ 
ing to the amount of soil and water available. It will be seen that the 
amount of permanently drained and aerated soil assured to the young tree 
will provide for rap’id and strong growth, which is ever ,to be desired. 

The following figure represents a hedge planted on top of sloping 
bank. The straight line indicates natural surface with no possibility of 
holding up water for use of roots. To give an actual experience the soil 
was ploughed out to form a ditch and bank, and water turned on from the 
top. A privet hedge in this position made about four feet of growth in one 
year. 






The most, important points in laying out the farmer’s garden are— (j) 
Adding as far as possible to the natural depth and quality of the soil. (2) 
Providing good drainage. (3) Pitting .in plenty of shelter trees, shrubs, 
or hedges. (4) Limiting the paths to where they are actually and regularly 
necessary, since there is no beauty in earth paths, and the space they em¬ 
ploy tends to hold up heat and leave the garden more exposed, and so rob 
it of moisture. (5) Turf borders or lawns should not be included, except¬ 
ing where it is known that moisture is sufficient at all seasons, and that 
labour can be spared to keep it in order without neglecting more important 
duties. 

When it is known what the position demands in the way of protection, 
shade, view points,, or confinement, the convenient plan will or should 
promptly appear to the eye of those intrusted with the making of the coun¬ 
try house garden. A front, side, and back entrance will call for at least 
three paths, two or more of which will meet to form a sweep round the 
most attractive part of the garden. Beyond these no paths should be 
thought of. The spaces lying between the paths, house, and boundary 
hedges or fences will fall into fairly large and graceful belts and borders, 
which will require filling with trees, shrubs, and smaller plants, according 
to their size, position, and the character of the country and climate. 

In planting a garden where water, manure, and labour are not likely to 
be abundant, weakly and short-lived plants should be avoided, and those 
selected should be planted 1 so close as to practically cover the ground at 
all seasons. Logs and stones may be used for the margins of paths, or 
border plants may be set where it is known they will thrive. Local material 
is nearly always to be preferred where buildings or erections of any kind 
are attempted in the garden. A summer house, bush house, rooterv or 
rockery, arch or pergola (a covered way for vines, roses, and other climbing 
plants) look best if made of material in keeping with local surroundings. 

To secure attractive and comfortable home surroundings by means of 
garden and garden plants, the following different groups have to be 
selected from:—(1) A sufficient number and variety of trees and shrubs 
to properly protect and improve the form of the homestead. (2) One or 
more kinds of hedge plant to divide domestic from farm quarters,; and 
perhaps to make division between vegetable and flower garden and also 
boundary hedge. {3) A number of large shrubs, which are distinctly 
hardy, not prone to disease or needing much attention. These should 
furnish variety in the way of size, shape, or colour of leaf and flower, and 
season of display, so as to make them provide as a group, attractions the year 
round. (4) A collection of small shrubs ,to fill the spaces between the 
larger ones, and this second group of shrubs should be chosen on the same 
lines as the other. (5) A collection of climbing and creeping plants to 
cover stumps or posts, verandahs, untidy walls, odd corners which want 
brightening up, pergolas, arches, or trelfising which may be found neces¬ 
sary. Grape vines, passion fruits, clematis of many sorts, kennedya, night 
shade, tecoma, bignonia, climbing roses, honeysuckle, rhyncospermum, white 
jasmine, ivy, Virginian creeper, are all good and capable of thriving over 
the greater part of Victoria if care is taken in placing them in suitable soils 
and positions. Most climbing plants like shade, which implies cool and 
more or less protected soil. (6) A collection of small permanent flowering 
plants to brighten up points and the fronts of borders. These should be 
sufficiently numerous and varied in character to keep the garden bright af 
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all seasons, whilst the ordinary crop of “annuals” may be relied on to 
yield 1 a great deal of additional colour at particular periods. 

The surest way in ordering trees and garden plants from a nurseryman 
is to describe the height above sea level, the aspect, nature and depth of 
soil, proportion of summer to winter water supply, if little or much time to 
spare, so that a suitable group may be made in each class. 

Out of these six groups, a garden may be made anywhere. The 
number and variety of each must ever depend on the size of the garden, 
and means of the owner. 

To establish a good garden have no personal vanity or fad in it. Let 
it be a clean rich quantity of gracefully moulded soil, here and there run 
through with the necessary paiths, and the rest covered with vegetation to 
produce the finest effect upon the senses. Every well planned and planted 
garden puts those who see it at their ease, whilst it adds greatly to the 
value of the remaining property. And no place is so small as to be 
unworthy of attention. 

Wherever a home is intended, a garden may be made, since there is 
never a piece of country which is worth settling on but will provide the 
means for decent home surroundings. 

The fault in Victorian country house gardens is that they are too big, 
open, and bare. It is not true that nothing will grow under trees. Almost 
everything that is wanted in a country garden will grow ’under trees, 
and, as a rule, infinitely better than in the open. Confine the garden, and 
enrich it by every possible means. A small space will then yield no end 
of comfort and pleasure at all seasons. What has been said 1 here is 
fundamental. The farmer and rural settler has little or no time, to bother 
about the names and sizes of particular flowers. He wants a home, a place 
of rest, and some prospect of his property increasing in value as the years 
go by; and what has been said here is all to that end. 




GROUPS OF FRUITS SUITABLE FOR VARIOUS 
REGIONS OF VICTORIA. 


By C, Bogue Luff man n, Principal , School of Horticulture , Burnley . 

Victoria has at least three distinct zones when considered from the 
commercial fruit grower’s point of view. They are:— 

I. Medium Climate. —This comprises the low and comparatively warm 
open country running from, the south and east coast to the foot of the 
Dividing Range and ascending to a height of about 500 feet. 

n.— Coldest Climate. —The various elevated plateaux and slopes of the 
higher hills which form the Dividing and Gippsland Ranges—country vary¬ 
ing between one and three thousand feet in height (above this altitude we 
are not concerned with fruit-growing). 

hi. Hottest and Driest Climate. —The North-east, Central, and North¬ 
western regions passing from Alburv to the Goulburn Valley along the 
Murray to Mildura, and including Horsham, Ararat, Maryborough, and 
Bendigo. 

The following diagram, with list of fruits on the various planes, will 
afford some idea of the choice, to be made when deciding on a new or 


improving an old orchard. 


* The asterisk denotes the most favorable 
elevation. 


Pear, Apple, Plum, Cherry, Walnut, Bush 
Fruits.* 


* Pear, Apple, Plum, Cherry, Walnut, 
Bush Fruits. 


* Pear, * Apple, Plum, * Cherry, Wal¬ 
nut, Filbert, Cob-nut, Hazel-nut, * Bush 
Fruits. 


* Pear, * Apple, * Plum, * Cherry, Peach, 
Apricot, * Walnut, * Filbert, * Cob-nut, 
* Hazel-nut, Quince, * Bush Fruits. 


Pear, * Apple, * Plum, * Cherry, * Peach, 
* Apricot, Lemon, Orange, Almond, 
Raisin, Sultana, Currant, Fig, * Quince, 
Bush Fruits. 


Pear, * Peach, * Apricot, * Lemon, 

* Orange, * Almond, * Raisin. *Currant, 

* Sultana, * Fig. 
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It may be observed that the pear is found in every group, no other of 
our commercial fruits' having such a wide range. Hot or cold, stiff or 
light soils may each and all be used for this fruit, always providing that 
good drainage is secured. Apples come next, though they fail to thrive in 
the absolutely hottest and coldest parts, therefore they should not be 
attempted in the hot and arid north-west nor in the highest settled parts of 
mountain districts—at least, not as a commercial venture. 

Fruit trees requiring plenty of sunlight are peaches, apricots, almonds, 
pears, grapes, orange, and lemon. Trees which thrive best when well 
protected from strong hot sunlight are apples, cherries, plums, bush fruits, 
and nuts of all kinds. Studying these two groups may enable one to select 
according to aspect and general influence of sun and wind. Trees which 
can put up with stiff, poor, or dry soils are—Pears, plums, grapes, almonds, 
and apricots. Trees which must have loose deep rich soil are—Lemons, 
oranges, peaches. Fruiting plants which thrive in peaty and boggy soils 
are—Quinces, raspberries, figs. 

In high hills much more direct light is needed than in low and open 
country. Small leaved trees are more appropriate to high altitudes than are 
those of the same species yielding large leaves. Short jointed trees, too, 
are best for cool and shady positions. 

It will be 9een in the diagram of the various altitudes that the blocks 
of soil pass from dark to light as they descend ,to sea level. This is the 
reverse of what is commonly found naturally, but in order to properly 
control trees and insure regular bearing, soil should be of a physical 
character in agreement with the climatic influences which are brought to 
bear upon it'. Thus, if soil were very deep, loose,, and moist at high 
elevations it would prove too cold to admit of the roots of trees performing 
the various forms of growth which permit of fruit bearing, and if, on the 
other hand, heavy and close soils were selected at low levels, they would in 
the presence of great heat, become too dry, hard, and inert to admit of 
roots moving regularly within them. Plenty of strong shaly, or coarse, 
gritty matter is a great advantage in all soils lying above 1,500 feet above 
sea level Below the 1,500 feet line the humic quantity is more to be 
desired, sand or gritty matter being needed only as a medium ,to prevent 
caking or clogging at any season. In general practice the high hill soil 
must, be compounded to attract and retain heat, whereas the low valley and 
plain land must be so made as to attract and retain moisture and dissipate 
heat, 

Taking an ordinary fruit tree irrespective of species or variety, we 
should, if we displayed a clear grasp of the laws governing all forms of 
growth, make the length and substance of its trunk and the number and 
substance of its main branches vary according to the altitude and 
degree of exposure to which it is to be subjected. Also we should make 
the above variations according to the soil and general conditions operating 
in its immediate surroundings. These three trees illustrated are approxi¬ 
mately what is wanted in as many positions. 

The selection of species, whilst largely governed by the foregoing remarks 
and diagrams, is also in some measure controlled bv the ability and financial 
resources of the would-be orchardist Some fruiting trees and plants are 
much less difficult to manage than others. Further, some can be raised on 
inexpensive land, whilst others call for the very best. Some come into 
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bearing in two or three years, whilst others not until eight or even ten. 
Facilities for marketing have to be reckoned with in every venture. 


Fig. 1 .—Type for high hills with permanent 
moisture and short mild summer. 

Branches long and willowy, far apart and 
well exposed to sun and wind. Trunk 
long and thin. Roots shallow (1 foot 
deep) and far*spreading. 



Fig. 2 .—Type for moderate hills dr good 
soil in sheltered positions. 

Branches medium strength, well spread 
and somewhat pliant, plenty of space 
for light and air in motion. Trunk 
fairly long. Roots medium depth (2 
feet), fairly spreading, not overstrong 
or abundant. 



Fig. 3 .—Type for low and hot positions, long 
dry summers. 

Branches strong, fairly upright and rigid. 
Trunk short, thick, and screened by 
head growth. Roots deep (3 feet), 
strong and abundant. 


1 



Before ordering fruit trees consider all the foregoing and decide as 
follows:— 

Pears .—Of strong upright habit, should have short trunks in low hot 
and poor soils, the trunk increasing in length and the branches more and 
more spreading as the hilly regions are selected. 

Pears of thin, willowy habit should have short trunks and fairly upright 
branches in any soil or position, though they must weaken in all parts as 
they inhabit the cool moist earth and air of high ranges. 
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Pear trunks should be obtainable at the nurseries of lengths varying 
between one and three feet. 

Apples, Cherries , and Plums .—Conform to the same rules as pears. 

Peach and apricot should always have short stout trunks; one foot to 
two feet should be the maximum height. 

Lemons and oranges should be regarded as bushes, and, therefore, 
selected with plenty of foliaged shoots right to the base of the stem. 

Almonds, figs, and quinces need short trunks in low hot and poor posi¬ 
tions, but trunks up to three' or four feet are best in cool altitudes and 
aspects. 

Walnuts call for five or six feet trunks in order to secure early fruiting. 
It is also necessary to carry them on fairly long trunks where they are 
planted as breakwinds for orchards, otherwise they are liable to cast too 
much shadow and prevent the smaller trees from fruiting. 

Filbert, cob, and hazel nuts should have clean short trunks in all but 
the highest hills, where they will be more fruitful if given stems three to 
four feet in length. 

The different sorts of currants and gooseberries need practically no 
stem in low and exposed positions, but a length varying from six to fifteen 
inches is wanted in generous hill positions. 

Grape vines have permanent wood of different lengths and patterns, 
according to natural vigour of the different kinds, and the soil, climate, and 
purpose of the fruit. Only comparatively weak and open trained vines 
fruit -in cool regions, whilst the most robust, compact, and low trained are 
a necessity in all hot, dry, and exposed quarters. 

Pears and plums may be one or two years old when selected from a 
nursery. Apples, cherries, apricots, peaches, should be one year old, and 
if possible, clean branchless shoots, so that they may, on planting, be cut 
at a height in accordance with local requirements. 

Late Autumn is the best time for planting all kinds of deciduous fruit 
trees. It is only where the soil is unprepared, wet, cold, and sour that 
Spring planting is to be preferred. 

The main principles controlling the growth and selection of trees have 
here been set out only in brief, but in such varied ways as to enable any 
one with a capacity for orcharding to see where his chance lies, what is 
to be avoided, and how to make a profitable selection. 
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CLOSER SETTLEMENT STUDIES. 

II. THE GENEEAL PURPOSE FARM. 

By T. Cherry , M.D., MS ., Director of Agriculture. 

In all cases where comparatively small areas of land are worked, it is 
of the utmost importance that the value of farmyard manure be properly 
understood. On many parts of the Continent of Europe, the prosperity 
of the farmer is measured, not by the size of his bank balance, but by the 
size of his heap of manure; and there is no question that in nearly all 
parts of Victoria the chief lesson the average settler has to assimilate 
is the all important character of farmyard manure. As instances of the 
revolution which a good supply of manure produces on poor soils, the 
whole of the market gardening land in the Caulfield and Brighton districts 
may be mentioned. This country, in its natural condition, is poor, undu¬ 
lating, sandy soil. Originally it was covered fairly thickly with heath, 
messmate, and tea-tree scrub, and here and there, in subsequent years, a 
dense growth of bracken. For grazing purposes., the land, even when it 
is cleared, is comparatively useless, yet the market gardeners have trans¬ 
formed this district into one of the most flourishing and prosperous farming 
communities in Victoria. It may be said that they have succeeded simply 
because they have been able to transfer the fertility from the Melbourne 
stables at comparatively small cost. This, no doubt, is the case, but there 
is no reason why every farmer should not produce practically as much 
farmyard manure as his land requires. The chief point which must be 
kept in sight is the fact that a very large part of the produce of the farm 
must be fed directly or indirectly to live stock. The live stock are kept 
for the double purpose of producing a good return for the food which they 
consume, while at the same time they produce the manure which is necessary 
tc unlock the fertility of the land. It may be considered a kind of para¬ 
dox to state that the manure from the farm animals will enable fodder to 
be grown in quantities more than sufficient to keep the animals themselves. 
This, however, is really the case, and the explanation is that the manure 
transfers to the ground' not only considerable quantities of plant food, 
but, what is vastly more important, it also transfers to the land the means 
by which the natural fertility of the soil can be unlocked. The plant food 
of the soil is unavailable so long as it remains in the insoluble condition. 
Even the poorest soils contain very large quantities of plant food in this 
condition, and investigations of recent years have shown that it is through 
the continual action of many kinds of micro-organisms that the plant food 
is changed from the insoluble to the soluble form. Why farmyard manure 
is so important for this purpose is simply owing to the fact that the warmth 
and moisture of the intestinal tract of all the higher animals constitutes 
a huge incubating place, where the useful bacteria or micro-organisms are 
growing and multiplying with great rapidity. Similar organisms are 
naturally found in the surface layer of the soil, but they Sourish 'and 
multiply very slowly, so that the great function of the farmyard manure 
is the transference of enormous numbers of active micro-organisms from 
the interior of the animal to the surface of the soil. Once the farmer is 
fully seized of the importance of these facts, he has learnt the first and 
most far-reaching generalization in the whole sphere of agriculture. It 
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will be seen, then, that in orci'er to succeed on 60 or 80 acres of land, 
it is necessary to keep a large part of the land under cultivation, and to 
feed nearly the whole of the produce to live stock of one kind or another. 
At first dependence must be placed on artificial manures, but as the number 
of live stock increases these are less important. In all cases, however, it 
will probably pay to spend five shillings per acre in super. 


[Rotation System. 

The long established success which has attended ordinary methods of 
rotation of crops, combined with the results of artificial fertilizing of poor 
land, have made it possible to work a farm on these principles without 
any assistance from outside sources as far as the manure is concerned. In 
many parts of Victoria, where land is high-priced, it is usual to find 
several varieties of grain, roots, and pod-bearing plants, in cultivation 
every year. A little re-arrangement of the work will bring these farms 
into a uniform system of rotation. A slight modification of existing 
methods, as seen on the Moe, Koo-wee-rup, and Carrum swamps, will attain 
the same objects. The poorer the land the more important it is that some 
such rotation be practised. In most of the midland and southern districts 
there should be, approximately, four years’ cultivation and two years’ pas¬ 
ture secured off each paddock. Assuming that the land is fairly uniform 
in fertility and drainage conditions, the farm should he divided into six 
equal paddocks as will be seen in the sequel. The necessary fencing off 
may be spread over a number of years, for it is only as each paddock 
goes out of cultivation and 1 is devoted to grazing that fencing becomes 
necessary. When the full course, of rotation is attained, the paddocks 
will be used in any given vear as follows.: — 

A. Pasture. . D. Roots and leguminous 

B. Oats* crops. 

C. Winter fodder and maize. E. Do. or barley. 

F. Pasture. 


The Oat Crop. 

When a settler is beginning work on a new piece of land of average 
quality, the best plan is to make this the first year’s crop. Oats are able 
to establish themselves on rougher and more cloddy ground than most crops. 
They respond well to artificial manures, and the produce, either in the 
form of hay or grain, is always of the utmost service to the farmer for 
home consumption. Of course, the preparation and cultivation of the land 
should be as thorough as possible; and it is much better the first year to 
thoroughly prepare one or two of the paddocks rather than to attempt three 
or four. For average conditions in the Southern part of Victoria, a dress¬ 
ing of 1 cwt. of superphosphate, averaging about 20 per cent, of soluble 
phosphoric add, and \ cwt. of sulphate of ammonia, forms the best dress¬ 
ing. If a drill be available ,„the seed and super, should be drilled in at 
the same time, and the ammonia broadcasted early in Spring, but for the 
settler beginning work on a new selection, both the oats and the super, may 
be broadcasted, and the ammonia applied later in the same way. If the 
Surface is cloddy, the crop will be greatly benefited by a harrowing when 
the plants are about 6 inches high. On clay soils, drainage is important, 
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both to secure early growth and good mechanical condition of the soil. As 
tile drains are not to be thought of wtfil the farmer has made considerable 
headway in the development of his -hoi Wing, the most practicable plan is to 
make the water furrows deep, and cwtefullv located, so as to carry off the 
winter’s rain as speedily as possible., lit must be remembered that a water¬ 
logged paddock is unsatisfactory far thro reasons. The water itself is 
detrimental to the crop, and, as the drying must take place by means of 
evaporation, it follows that the groumii cannot become sufficiently warrn in 
spring until the season is far admfio^d. Drainage is, therefore, all im¬ 
portant for an early start and s&fefaojtfory growth during the months of 
September and October. If it is possible to take in hand more than one 
of the sixths into which the farm is divided, the safest plan, on average 
conditions is to make oats the first crojxj In each case, and to introduce the 
other crops In succession year by yeuw until the full system of rotation is 
established. 


The Second S&a&oiTs Work. 

As soon as the oat or hay crop is* removed from our first paddock, the 
earliest opportunity should be taken to turn in the stubble,, so as to have 
the soil ready for a crop sown with the fitost rains at the end of the summer. 
This crop Is destined to furnish green viflfcter feed, and to mature sufficiently 
early to be cleared off by the end of September, On this account, barley 
and rye are the two best grains, while, in urder to secure a greater amount of 
feeding value, and at the same time it-o '.Maintain the fertility of the land, 
a leguminous crop should be sown broadcast with the grain. -For this pur* 
pose, we have the choice of peas, tares, mncj the tick bean. In some districts, 
three or four of the five plants raenticwcl may be sown together. In most 
cases, the old fashioned mixture of bawfey and peas will probably be 
selected. On poor land, a dressing of 3 cvt. of super, to the acre will pay, 
while, if the land 1 is sour, lime, fiomt urn to five bags to the acre, will have 
a very marked effect. The green fod*den Is cut day by day for the cows 
as soon as the natural grasses give out, armed, as each strip of the paddock is 
cleared, all the available farmyard maJiiiftf should be spread and the land 
deeply ploughed. The paddock is this, gradually turned over and left 
rough during the winter. If sufficient pw/fcr is available, subsoil ploughing 
is advisable—a second plough without a mould board following the first, 
one along the same furrow. Any surpl us part of the crop remaining at the 
end of September should either be eaten oil; as quickly as possible, or made 
into silage, so that no delay takes place Em preparing for the summer fodder 
crop, which will be grown on the same SamfJ 

In the southern parts of Victoria is, on the whole, the most 

satisfactory crop to grow, but In dry districts, amber-cane may be substi¬ 
tuted for it, or on sandy land, Japanese nriUet. In the north, amber-cane 
or iniphee is the general favorite, especially in the drier districts. The 
successful growth of a summer crop without! irrigation is dependent on three 
factors— 

1. The land must be fairly fertile, 

2. It must be deeply worked, sot as 5 to contain a good reserve of 

moisture from the winter’s lain. 

3. Every effort must be used to ccmaave the moisture in the soil for 

the use of the crop, instead oof allowing it to be dissipated 
by evaporation. 
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On the average, the crop should be planted during the last fortnight 
in October, or the first week in November. The ground having been 
thoroughly ploughed is well worked to bring it to as fine tilth as possible, 
and I think it advisable to sow all summer crops, including the millets, 
in drills rather than broadcast On the average, 3 feet apart is the proper 
distance between the rows. The importance of a thorough dressing of farm¬ 
yard manure for the summer crop cannot be over estimated.' It not only 
supplies the nourishment required by the growing plant, but the peculiarity 
of farmyard manure lies in the fact that it conserves the moisture in the 
soil As soon as the crop is fairly up, and the surface of the soil hard 
enough to carry a horse, a small cultivator should be run between the rows, 
and thereafter, during the whole period of the growth of the crop, this cul¬ 
tivation needs to be repeated after each shower of rain. It is by preserving 
the surface 3 inches in a loose and friable condition that the evaporation 
of the moisture from the deeper portions of the soil is almost completely 
prevented. As the crop reaches maturity, it may be disposed of either as 
green feed, or made into ensilage, or allowed to ripen for grain. Where 
maize is grown, it is much more profitable to utilize the crop through the 
medium of the silo and for grain, than to feed it as green fodder. Full 
particulars with regard to the growth of maize and other summer crops will 
be given in the July number of the Journal. 


The Third and Fourth Years. 

Following on the summer fod'der crop, the same paddock should be 
devoted to one or more varieties of crops, the selection of which will vary 
according to the particular purpose of the farmer. They comprise potatoes, 
onions, cabbages, mangolds, and other roots, peas, beans, barley* and 
wheat. Where onions or potatoes form the speciality, as on most of the 
leclaimed swamps, both years will probably be devoted to these crops, but, 
if possible, one year of the leguminous crops should certainly be intro¬ 
duced. Not only do they keep up the fertility of the land instead of 
exhausting the soil, but a crop of either Yorkshire Hero peas or Canadian 
Wonder beans is, under average conditions, as profitable as any use to 
which the land be put. In all cases, our effort is to secure a deeply 
worked soil, in good condition, and brought to a high pitch of fertility for 
these crops, and, as in the case of the summer fodder crops, the importance 
of thoroughly working the soil during the period of growth cannot be over 
estimated. If dairying and pig-keeping form the backbone of the farm, 
the fourth year may be devoted either Ao a leguminous crop or to barley, 
both for grain, as the grain will come in equally handy for feeding to the 
pigs. It will be seen that this scheme provides for 20 acres of onions or 
potatoes on a farm of 60 acres. 


The Fifth and Sixth Years, Pasture. 

As the first two-thirds of our holding of 60 acres have been gradually 
coming under cultivation, the amount of grazing left for the live stock is 
becoming seriously restricted. Under these circumstances, it is necessary 
to abandon the old idea of grazing from the natural grasses, and to make 
the pasture a definite part of the'fifth and sixth years' rotation. Land 
which has been cultivated' and kept clean for the crops four years in 
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succession is in good condition to lay down to pasture. In some classes of 
soils, all that will be necessary is^to work it with the disc harrow, and 1 to 
bring the surface to a fine tilth in time to sow with the first autumn rains. 
On the average, a mixture of clovers with rye grass and cocksfoot will 
succeed best, but the precise mixture found most profitable varies consider¬ 
ably in different districts. Local information on this point is of much 
more definite value than a general statement with regard to any particular 
class of soil. One thing, however, is certain :—whatever mixture is sown, 
the clovers should preponderate. Of these, the white clover and cow-grass, 
should form the principal part, while on poor land, alsike, trefoil, and 
Bokhara clover should also be introduced. European and American ex¬ 
perience has shown conclusively the very important part that the clovers- 
play in preparing the way for other varieties of grasses. This is partly 
explained by their deep-rooted method of growth, and partly by the power 
they have of extracting nitrogen from the air and leaving it in the form of 
nitrates, along with the stubble in the soil. These nitrates speedily become 
available for the subsequent crop. A further great advantage of the 
plentiful admixture of the clover family is the fact that the fodder they 
produce contains a much higher percentage-of the flesh-forming food than 
is produced by any other kind' of plant. Most of the trouble encountered 
by Victorians in grazing stock is due, not so much to .the actual scarcity 
of material for the animal to eat, as to the innutritious character of the 
dried grass, after the seeds have blown out early in the summer. Such 
“grass straw’ 7 is exceedingly deficient in the flesh-forming parts of the 
food, and hence it is towards the end of summer cattle and sheep rarely 
are able to maintain first-class condition. The general introduction of 
clovers will, therefore, have a two-fold benefit and immediate advantage 
in keeping up the condition of the live stock, and the indirect advantage 
already mentioned secured by the subsequent improvement of the grasses 
which are growing along with them. We propose to devote the paddock, 
to grazing purposes for two years. Since there are two such paddocks, it 
is easy to graze them alternately, and possibly to take a crop of meadow 
hay off one of them each summer. In addition, there will be the stubbles 
to graze over. Where more land is available than the amount we have 
already specified, there is no reason why such a paddock should not be 
grazed, for several years until the pasture begins distinctly to fail. It is 
then broken up, and the rotation begins again with the oat crop. 


The Management of the Manure. 

It will be seen that the plan here sketched out may be called a modified 
system of intense culture. We aim at keeping a large number of animals 
on the farm, and of providing them with food by means of cultivation. 
Two advantages are thereby secured—the animal turns the fodder grown 
into a much more valuable product, in the majority of cases, than- the food 
it consumes would be if sold in the form of grain or hay; while, in the 
second place, as has already been explained, the animal provides the 
manure, which unlocks the latent fertility of the soil. Every’effort, there¬ 
fore, should be made to carry horses, cows, pigs, and sheep on the farm. 
Both the liquid and solid portions of the manure must be saved 1 , and,' 
therefore, bedding becomes an important part of the scheme. The waste 
material around an old haystack, wheat straw, purchased if necessary, for 
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the purpose, and above all, bracken fern, which is most valuable from the 
fertilizing elements it contains, should all be fully utilized. If the bracken 
does not grow in the immediate neighbourhood, it’will pav well during slack 
seasons of the year to spend a day in carting a waggon’load several miles 
and stacking it for future use. As a general rule, the manure should be at 
once carted from the stable or cow-house On to the field, spread out there 
in long narrow strips, which should be ploughed up, say. every successive 
fortnight. The advantages of this method will be more fully explained in 
a future number of the Journal. Suffice it to say that under ordinary 
methods the manure heap is a wasteful method’, as far as the fertility is 
•concerned. It is true that well-rotted manure produces a more rapid effect 
than when applied in the fresh state, but during the process of rotting 
probably half the value of the material is either washed away by the rain 
or evaporated into the atmosphere. On the other hand, when covered with 
a few inches of earth, rotting proceeds perhaps more slowly, but the im¬ 
portant advantage secured is—that as the fertilizing elements become avail¬ 
able for the plant, they are held securely by the soil, so that very little 
waste is suffered, either by the rain or by evaporation. Fuller details of 
the methods of managing the cow and the pig will appear next month. 
The necessary buildings need add’ but little to the capital invested in the 
farm, while the advantages of having the animals protected from the 
weather are clearly manifest every winter. 


Advantages of notation. 

Our farm of 60 acres worked on this method will provide much more 
diversified interests for the family than is usually the case under ordinary 
methods of cultivation. By moving the crops on to fresh ground from year 
to year, three advantages soon become manifest. (1) The fertility of the 
land is kept up. (2) The special crops, such as onions and potatoes, are 
not grown on the same soil year after year, and, therefore, the land does 
not become £ ‘ sick.” (3) Sufficient land is provided for any farmer to fallow 
out his own speciality, while .the chance of a severe set-back by partial or 
complete failure of the crop, or by collapse of the market, is com¬ 
pletely obviated. Should the price for roots or grain fall below a pro¬ 
fitable standard, every particle of all the crops raised on the farm can be 
fed to the different classes of live stock, and the cheques received from the 
butter factory, together with the pigs and iambs, will, under average cir¬ 
cumstances, give a better return when a number of years are taken in 
succession than the occasional sensational returns received for onions or 
potatoes. In other words, it reduces the farm to a systematic industry, 
instead of being, as is so often the case, half a gamble. 


Conclusion. 

A small farm worked on this method increases steadily in value from 
year to year. The land, instead of getting hidebound and sour, is kept 
moving, while the addition of a heavy dressing of manure every two or three 
years steadily improves its fertility. When it Is realized that the roots of 
nearly all kinds of plants will penetrate 3 or 4 feet. into the soil, provided 
they get the chance, the possibilities entailed by this method soon become 
apparent. In most cases, our Victorian subsoils, except on the volcanic 
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country, are all that can be desired. Wherever clay is found within a 
foot or two of the surface, we have a great magazine of fertility to be ex¬ 
ploited, and the best of all soils for holding the winter rain for summer’s 
use. The transformation which is rapidly taking place in the poor soils 
around Ringwood and 1 other adjacent districts is an exemplification of the 
facts here mentioned. The problem of the farmer, therefore, is to deal 
with the surface 6 or 8 inches of the land,, and’ to improve the subsoil 
where necessary by drainage. Hence .the importance of deep rooted legu¬ 
minous plants, and the value of farmyard manure. We not only require 
to increase the fertility of the surface soil, but, at the same time, its 
mechanical condition must be improved, so ithat the little seedlings find in 
it a comfortable home. If the objection is raised that this scheme involves 
much more capital for buildings and 1 fencing, and also more manual labour, 
the answer simply is that it will pay. The necessary fencing is spread over 
at least four years, and the returns which are obtained from the well culti¬ 
vated farm by up-to-date methods and worked on any rational system of 
rotation are certainly* far greater than can be obtained 1 from the same land 
when devoted entirely to one specialized crop, or when the live stock is 
allowed during the greater part of the year to be dependent entirely upon 
what nature provided 1 through the means of the natural herbage. 
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DESCRIPTION OF APPLE (ESGPUS SPITZENBERG). 

By James Lang , Hat court 

This handsome apple is o£ American origin, and was raised at Esopus, 
a famous apple district on the Hudson River, United States, America, and 
is there considered one of the finest of all apples. It was introduced into 
Victoria about thirty five years ago by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
The fruit is large and 1 oblong, sometimes ribbed and tapering towards the 
eye. Skin smooth and almost entirely covered with bright red, the shaded 
side is a rich yellow, shaded with red; stalk slender, about an inch long, 
inserted in a deep funnel-shaped cavity. Eye closed, set in a deep corru¬ 
gated basin. Flesh yellow, crisp and juicy, with a delicious aromatic 
flavour. It is justly considered one of the best dessert apples, and in 
America it rivals the far famed Newtown Pippin in popularity. This 
variety is largely shipped from America to Covent Garden Market, where 
it is also very highly esteemed. Tree a moderately strong upright grower, 
crops well, and is a most desirable apple to grow for export This variety 
is not much subject to scab ( fusicladium dendriticum ). In season from 
March till April. 


THE RETIREMENT OF DR. F. J. HOWELL, 

The severance of official relations between Dr. F. J. Howell, Chemist 
for Agriculture, &c., and the Department in which he has long been such a 
conspicuous figure, calls for more than passing comment. The loss is sus¬ 
tained, not only by the Department, but by the agricultural community 
generally. As “ Scientific Instructor in Agriculture,” Dr. Howell joined the 
service in 1899, and, under the leadership of Mr. A. N. Pearson, carried the 
new gospel of the rational use of artificial manures, and the application of 
scientific principles of soil .treatment, throughout Victoria, and more par¬ 
ticularly in the northern wheat-growing areas. His ability as a lecturer,, and 
personal enthusiasm in the work, soon gained for him the confidence and 
esteem of those with whom he came in'contact* It was not surprising then, 
that, on the retirement of Mr. Pearson, Dr. Howell succeeded him as 
Chemist to the Department of Agriculture. It is by the prominence given 
to-experimental field work that Dr. Howell is best known to the farming 
community. The wheat-grower, the dairyman, the pastoralist, and fruit¬ 
grower, each in his turn, has received valuable aid and advice from the 
results of the experimental work conducted by him. The numerous phtn- 
phlets and bulletins issued at various times, as prints from the J&urmly* 
have brought many valuable facts forward. The gift of lucid expressioh, 
carrying conviction at the same time, cannot be under-estimated, and this 
power Dr. Howell possessed in a marked degree. The loss 'sustained ,by ..the, 
Department is somewhat mitigated by the fact that theStatewill* "fo'SomO; 
extent, still have the benefit of Dr. Howell’s experience in the agricultural 
world, through his connexion with a commercial firm identified with rural 
progress. 

4613. O 
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THE ORCHARD. 

By James Lang, Harcourt. 

Gathering in the fruit should now be completed as soon as possible, the 
splendid rains which fell during April having wonderfully improved the 
late varieties of apples and pears, both in size and colour. Where it is 
intended to sow peas in the orchard for green manuring, the work should 
be taken in hand at once, as it is very necessary that the peas should be 
sown as early as possible, to give them*a good start before the cold weather- 
sets in; an application of superphosphate, at the rate 2 cwt. per acre, will 
assist .them to make a good start. Manure of all kinds should be saved and' 
applied to the orchard during winter as a top-dressing; road scrapings and 
soil of any kind ail help to keep the orchard productive. This cannot be 
too often impressed upon orchard'ists, as where manuring is neglected the 
orchard soons begins to suffer. 

In preparing land for new orchards, the ground should be ploughed at 
least 6 to 8 inches deep, and where the sub soil is of a stiff and retentive 
nature, it should also be broken up with a sub soil plough, a good bed is- 
thus prepared for planting the young trees, and it is wise to go to a little- 
extra trouble in bringing the land to a good tilth, as the trees start away 
strong, and make a good growth the first season; whereas if the ground 
has been badly prepared the young .trees make a weakly growth, and it 
takes years before they become vigorous. 

Finish planting citrus fruits by the end of May, as the ground will soon 
be getting too cold for them to root. If unable to finish planting then, it 
will be better to hold them over till the early spring, when the planting can 
be completed. Plantations of strawberries, raspberries, gooseberries, and 
other small fruits should now be made. Of all the new” kinds of straw¬ 
berries that have been tried during the past thirty years, none of them have- 
superseded the old variety, La Marguerite.• which still holds its own as the 
best market strawberry. In gooseberries, Roaring Lion, Crown Bob, and 
Whinham’s Industry, are the best for market purposes. Those who wish a 
few of the very large varieties should plant Antagonist white. Leveller yellow, 
London red, Stockwell green, Red Robin, and Ostrich white, these are the 
largest gooseberries grown. Ostrich is also a good .variety to plant largely, 
as it is a strong grower, of large size, and crops well. 

The codlin moth bandages should now be removed from the trees and' 
scalded, dried, and then put away till next year. Advantage should be¬ 
taken of every opportunity, to scrape .the loose bark from the trunk and 
limbs of trees in old orchards. This is work that should not be neglected, 
as every grub destroyed now means a considerable diminution in those left 
to breed from in the spring. 
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GARDE! NOTES. 


By /. Cronin, Inspector Vegetation Diseases Acts. 


Flower Garden. 

The usual routine winter work of pruning, manuring, digging, and 
planting may be started during May. The weather during the past three 
months having been warm and dry, will probably produce a deal of growth 
in some plants now that the dry spell is broken, and it is better in such 
cases to wait until the plants have ceased to make growth before pruning 
them. Depriving a plant of the bulk of its head and foliage while the 
roots are still active has,, undoubtedly, an injurious effect on it, and is 
one of the reasons why poor, unhealthy plants are often seen in gardens. 

Judicious thinning of shrubs, &c., should be practised; thinning of 
the top branches especially has the effect of saving the lower branches and 
shoots. A well arranged system of branches is as necessary in an ever¬ 
green shrub or tree as in a deciduous fruit tree; any formality that may 
appear after pruning soon disappears when growth again follows, while 
the fact of the lower branches having more light and food will keep them 
vigorous and healthy. This thinning is especially necessary where plants 
are crowded together, to enable light to penetrate to all parts, for leaves 
or branches hidden where light cannot enter soon lose their power to absorb 
nourishment from the atmosphere, or to elaborate the sap. Strong upright 
shoots, growing in excess of other parts of the plant, should be entirely 
removed, leaving as far as possible a well balanced 1 plant, with shoots of 
even size growing at the same angle from the perpendicular. The only 
exception is where the bulk of the plant has become feeble and unhealthy, 
when all should be removed except the strong shoots, from which the future 
head will be formed. 

Beds and borders, where established plants are growing, should have 
a dressing of manure dug into them, according to the requirements of the 
plants and the character of the soil. As far as possible, garden soil should 
be brought to the nature of a fairly friable loam, working sand, 'manure 
(containing plenty of litter), ashes, &c., in heavy soils, and clay, cow 
manure, and the like, into thosp of a sandy nature. A dressing of lime 
has a beneficial effect, on heavy soils especially, andi in addition to its 
action on soils, is valuable as a manure. It should be applied as fresh as 
possible. 

Where roses are to be planted, the soil should be deeply worked and 
manured; where the soil is light, clay should be added in liberal quantities, 
the rose needing a heavy soil to grow well. A few varieties that have been 
offered for sale during the past two seasons, and are well worthy of general 
cultivation, are:—“ Mildred Grant/’ “Frau Karl Druschki 55 (the best 
white hybrid-perpetual, and possibly the best, white rose of any class), 
££ Lady Moyra Beauclerc/ 5 ££ Florence Pemberton/ 5 u Lady Roberts/’ 
“ Alice Graham/ 5 and u Souvenir de Pierre Not ting/ 5 Very promising 
new kinds are:—“ Dean Hole/ 5 ££ Lady Ashtown/ 5 u Koningen Carola/ 5 
££ William Netting/ 5 ££ Mrs. David McKee/ 5 and the single variety, ££ Irish 
Engineer/ 5 

Dielytra spectabilis (Bleeding Heart) is a deservedly papular plant, and 
for its peculiar heart shaped flowers and hardiness is worthy of general cul¬ 
tivation. It may be divided during the winter months. Lily of the Valley 



(Comalianci maia! is) thrives well in coo"; districts, and inav be more 
generally cultivated if a shady spoi is selected for its reception. It may 
be planted now. 

Dahlia tubers should' be lifted and stored as soon as the tops have 
died off. \\ here it is desired to have them in bloom in the spring, a number 
may be left in the ground. 


Kitchen Garden, 

Stems of asparagus should be cut down, and a liberal supply of manure 
lightly forked into the beds. Where it is intended to plant new beds, the 
ground should be deeply worked and manured, care being taken that the 
drainage is good. Asparagus thrives best in a light soil, so if the soil 
is heavy and close it should be made as friable as possible by the addition 
of ashes, &c. Ground should be prepared for planting various vegetable 
crops for spring and summer use now, the more thoroughly the soil is 
worked and manured the better the results in season. Onions, potatoes, 
cabbages, &c.. all require a deeply worked, well manured soil. Many 
market gardeners prefer to apply manure in autumn, in a comparatively 
fresh state, to assist in decomposing organic matters in the soil. Dressings 
of salt or lime have the same effect. Seeds of onion should be sown in 
beds for transplanting later, and should be kept free from weeds, &c. 
** Alisa Craig ■’ is a fine new onion, a famous show variety in England, 
and where tried here he- been found to thrive and keep well. 


GERMINATION TEST OF SEED WHEAT TREATED 
WITH FORMALIN. 


By D. 31 cAlpine, Vegetable Pathologist, 

Acting on the suggestion of the Director of Agriculture, I tested the 
effect of treatment with formalin on the germination of seed w r heat. Dif¬ 
ferent strengths of formalin were employed for separate lots of wheat, con¬ 
sisting of x,ooo grains each, which were then germinated. The for¬ 
malin used was Sobering J s, for which Messrs. Felton, Grimwade, and Co. 
are the sole wholesale agents, and it is done up in original bottles, price 
as. per lb., or 16s, per gallon. 

The object of the experiment was to find out the most suitable strength 
of formalin, consistent with the proper germination of the grain. ^For 
this purpose, I started with a solution at the rate of i lb. of formalin in 
,40 gallons of water, gradually increasing this to ij, 2, 2§, and 3 lbs. 
respectively in the same amount of water. The wheat used was Rerraf, 
and six lots of 1,000 grains each were carefully counted out; one of the 
lots not being treated was used as a check* Each of the other five lots 
was steeped for fifteen minutes in its respective strength of solution, 
then allowed to dry, and placed in moist flannel for germination. Although 
I recommended steeping for ten minutes when treating seed^wheat on^a 
large scale, it was considered that with such a small quantity of grain 
the drying would take place so quickly that, in order to counterbalance this, 
the time allowed in contact with the formalin was longer. The check lot 
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was placed in water only for the same period of .time, then allowed to dry, 
and germinated like the others. The results are given in the accompanying 
table, and require but. little explanation. 

The effect of treatment with formalin on the germination of the seed 
is practically the same after nine days, for strengths of i, i|, and 2 lbs. 
in 40 gallons of water, with a slight check on the germination at first with 
strengths of ij and 2 lbs. Above 2 lbs. germination was much slower, 
but it was only 3 lbs. that really gave a low percentage of germination 
at the end of nine days, and this w 7 as partly due to mould, which appeared 
on the grains germinating so slowly. As far as this experiment goes, it 
shows that Schering’s formalin, at a strength of 1 lb. in 40 gallons of water, 
exercises no injurious influence upon the grain, and that' germination is at 
least equal to that of untreated grain. During the coming season, lots of 
1,000 grains of wheat, treated the same as above, will be sown in the field, 
and the results of germination compared. 

Germination Test of Seed Wheat treated with Formalin . 


Number Germinated per 1,000 in— 




Dip. 


2 Days. 

3 Days. 

5 Days. 

U Daj s. 

'J Days. 

Check 




S30 

917 

944 

1 946 : 

969 

1 lb. Formalin in 40 vals. water 

827 

908 

940 

948 

964 

lbs. 

n 

// 

n 

79S 

893 

930 

j 944 1 

963 

2 lbs. 

n 

n 

ir 

714 

860 

936 

1 948 ! 

960 

2J lbs. 

n 

tt 

n 

514 

717 

915 

! 932 j 


3 lbs. 

n 

n 

n 

i 480 

638 

749 

771 ' 

786 


# 


It has been decided to test, on a considerable scale, the practical value 
of treating seed-wheat with formalin for the prevention of rust, which has 
been reported as successful in other countries. For this purpose, it will 
be necessary to have small experimental plots in different districts of the 
State sown with treated seed-wheat for comparison with the farmer’s 
general ^ crop, but more particularly with the same variety of wheat un¬ 
treated sown alongside. 

Agricultural societies who are willing to carry out the experiment will 
be supplied with 15-lb. parcels of seed-wheat treated by dipping in 
formalin, to be sown broadcast on one quarter of an acre, and the manure 
to be drilled in, in the usual way.' Where practicable the strip of land 
to be chosen should be on .the west side of the paddock. Fifteen lbs. 
of the same variety untreated will also be sent, to be sown alongside of 
the other on the same day, broadcasted! and manured in exactly the same 
way. It is necessary that the samples be sown immediately on receipt. 
Such experiments, covering a wide area, will show the value of formalin 
as regards rust They have nothing whatever to do with testing the yield, 
but simply the effect of treatment of the seed in mitigating or preventing 
rust. The results, as compared with the check plot, and the general crop, 
will show how far this method of treatment is preventive, and whether the 
success said to be obtained in several countries in Europe will follow its 
use here. % 
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VICTORIAN WHEAT YIELD. 

By IF. McLean , Government Statist. 

Considerable difficulty has been met with in framing an estimate of the 
wheat yield of the State for the season 1904-5. In August last year, after 
the sowing had been completed, having in view the estimated larger area 
under wheat a good harvest was not unreasonably anticipated. Owing, 
however, to the exceptionally dry weather during September, an average 
approaching that of the previous year could not be expected, more especially 
in the Mallee and Wimmera counties, from which we usually get the larger 
portion of our wheat Fortunately, good rains fell in October, and had 
the effect of very much improving the harvest prospects in certain counties, 
but unfortunately these rains were too late to make much difference in 
others, especially Karkarooc, Tatchera, and Weeah. In framing the esti¬ 
mate, it was decided, therefore, to reject all returns received prior to 
October, and only to take into consideration the limited information re¬ 
ceived during the month. From this a yield of 21J million bushels 
was estimated. The returns now to hand show that a yield of 21 million 
bushels is a certainty. The area of land under wheat in 1903-4, when a 
yield of 28?? million bushels was obtained, was 1,968,000 acres; for 1904-5 
the acreage is 2,271,000 acres, from which the yield, as stated, is 21 
million bushels. All the wheat counties show increased area under cultiva¬ 
tion, with the exception of Lowrnn and Borung, in the former of which 
there has been a reduction of 7,000, and in the latter of 45,000 acres. In 
Tatchera, notwithstanding an increased cultivation of 94,000 acres, there 
is, compared with the preceeding year, a falling off in yield of nearly 2 
million bushels. In Borung the falling off is about ij million bushels; in 
Karkarooc, with an increase in cultivation of 97,000 acres, the fall is i| 
million bushels; in Moira, with increased cultivation of 60,000 acres, there 
is a fall to the extent of ij million bushels. All over the principal wheat 
counties there is, notwithstanding increased cultivation, a large decline in 
yield, reducing the average from 14J to bushels per acre. 

In those districts described in the table as u Remaining Counties, n the 
yield has been exceptionally heavy, averaging 15 bushels per acre, as against 
16& bushels in 1903-4, the best season recorded for Victoria. The counties 
indicated as “ Remaining Counties ,J are lying within easy distance of the 
mountain ranges, and receiving more than the average rainfall obtaining 
throughout the State. The principal of the remaining counties as regards 
wheat growing are Grant, 7,000 acres; Daihousie, 6,500 acres; Talbot, 
22,500 acres; Ripon, 55,000 acres; Delatite, 10,000 acres; and Bogong, 
35,000 acres. The county of Ripon, under the present rate of progress, 
will soon have to be reckoned amongst the wheat growing counties. In 
1900-1, 168,300 bushels came from that county; in 1903-4, 591,000 
bushels; and in 1904-5, 907,000 bushels. 

The estimated area of land sown for wheaten hay in 1904 was 200,673 
acres, as against 135,941 acres in 1903. 

The total stock of old wheat and its equivalent in flour on hand on 31st 
December, 1904, was 2,610,000 bushels, which, together with the yield of 
"The harvest, gives a total of about 23,610,000 bushels. . Allowing 1,800,000 
; bushels for seed, and 6,500,000 bushels for consumption, there should be 
at least 15! million bushels for export. Full particulars are shown 00 the 
accompanying table. ’ 
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RETURN (PRELIMINARY") SHOWING WHEAT YIELDS FOR THE SEASONS 

1904-5 AND 1903 - 4 . 


Counties Geographically 
Arranged. 

i 

Area in Acres. 

i 

Produce in Bushels. | 

Average per Acre 
in Bushels. 

1 904-5. 

1903-4. 


904-5. j 

I903“4- 

1904-5. 

1 9°3~4* 

Lowan 

140,695 

147,18s 

h 

585,152 ! 

1,982,825 

11*27 

13*47 

Boning 

378,982 

424,224 

4 

124,904 

5,800,568 

io’8S 

13*67 

Kara Kara ... 

T 22, III 

109,413 

1 

527,268 

1,747,420 

12*51 

15*97 

Weeah 

20,756 

19,788 


149,876 

245,206 

7*22 

12-39 

Karkarooc ... 

359,976 

262,963 

1 

337,766 

2,830,194 

372 

10*76 

Tatchera 

342,022 

245>7 2 3 

1 

144,038 

2,945,289 

3*34 

11*99 

Gimbower ... 

43,555 

36,687 


380,963 

533.+o6 

875 

14*54 

Gladstone ... ... ; 

107,534 

93,021 

I 

325,632 

1,551,823 

12*33 

16*68 

Bendigo 

110,305 

93)575 

1 

491,104 

3C )735) I0 4 

13-52 

iS'54 

Rodney 


! 122,471 

1 

,635,986 

1 2,130,836 

12-47 

17-40 

Moira 

352,928 

| 292,888 

3 

,809,724 

| 5,031,670 

10*79 

I7*l8 

Remaining Counties ... 

161,751 

l 120,658 

2 

,432,253 

j L99G23S 

15*04 

16*50 

Cut for grain 

Cut for hay 

Total 

2,271,846 

135,941 

! >.968.599 

| 200,673 


i - 

1 



2,407,7 8 7 

| 2 , 169,272 

20,944,666 

^ 8 , 525.579 

9*22 

14*49 


Note.— Returns from about 4 per cent, of the farms are still due, but in these cases the area and 
produce have been estimated on the basis of those already returned. The estimate of the total yield in 
the State made last November, was 21,299,800 bushels. 


RETURN ON STOCKS OP OLD WHEAT ANT) PLOUR ON HAND ON 
3 ist DECEMBER, 1904 . 


Equivalent in 
Bushels of Wheat. 


On Railway Premises 

In Mills and Stores adjacent to Railways ... 
In other Mills and Stores 
On Farms 

On vessels not cleared 


Less New Wheat consumed in the form of flour prior to 31 st December, 
* 9 <H- ... 


Total 


, 196,700 

1 , 269 , 2.82 

586,243 

428,578 

162,815 


2 , 643,618 


3 3s 74 -° 
2,609,878 


Note.—T welve months previously the stock of old wheat on hand was 173,708 bushels. 



Wheat ground,! 

Flour made, | 

Bush, of Wheat 


Bushels. ! 

! 

Tons. j 

per Ton of Flour. 

Wheat ground into flour, 1903 ... 

5 , 762,849 ! 

1 15,368 1 

49*95 

,, ,, ,, I 9°4 

9 , 992,796 ’ 

200,845 : 

49*25 
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MODERN BEE FARMING IN VICTORIA. 

By R. Beuhne , President Victorian Apiarists’ Association . 

Part II.—Hives. 

Having decided upon the district and selected .the site for the apiary, 
hives are the first requirement. The hive most generally in use is the 
eight-frame Langstroth. There are, however, some apiarists who prefer 
the ten-frame Langstroth, and others who use a modified form of the 
Heddon hive. 

The eight-frame Langstroth, as shown in Fig. 1, is made of f-inch 
shelving, pine, or Californian redwood. It measures 20 inches by 13J in. 
outside, and is 9J inches deep, giving an inside measurement of 18J x 12J 
x 9 1 in. The end pieces are rebated inside to a distance of | inches down 
and | inch into the thickness of the board On to the shoulder of this re¬ 
bate is nailed a runner of folded tin so as to project \ inch above the lower 
edge. The purpose of this metal runner, upon which the top bars of the 
frames rest, is to reduce the surface of contact to a minimum and thus 
prevent the crushing of bees in moving frames and the gluing of the ends 
of frames on to the rebate by the bees. In this hive body eight of either 
of the two kinds of frames, the loose hanging or a self spacing frame, may 
be used. The outer dimensions of both are identical, viz., 17$ in. X9J in., 
with a top bar 19J inch, but while in the case of the loose or Simplicity 
frame, top, and side, and bottom bars are of the same width, that is, § inch 
(which is the thickness of a normal brood comb), the self spacing frame 
has side bars if in. wide all the way down, making a closed end frame or 
partly closed, as in the Hoffmann frame. Or the side bar is ij in. wide, 
and the if in. spacing is obtained by means of spacing nails or staples driven 
into the edge of the side bar so as to project \ inch. The thickness of the 
bars of the Simplicity frame is—top bar, | or § in,, reduced to f in. at the 
projecting ends; side bars, § to 7-16 in. ; bottom bar, \ jtb f in. In the 
Hoffmann frame the thickness and width vary with different manufac¬ 
turers, American frames having a top bar if in. wide by f in. thick, while 
some of local manufacture are if in. x f in., or f in,, or even f in. wide 
by f in. thick. The bottom bar is f in. wide by f in. thick in all the 
different makes. Each of these different frames has its advantages and its 
drawbacks,, of which' it is well to be aware before making a choice. 

Taking the Simplicity frame first, it is the cheapest kind of frame 
and the easiest when uncapping combs for extracting; but it requires spac¬ 
ing by eye or touch every time combs are handled, and has to be secured 
by some means whenever colonies of bees are shifted. The large spaces 
between the side bars are often built in with comb by the bees. The 
American Hoffmann frames with wide and thick top bars reduce the bracing 
together of different sets of combs to a minimum. The frames are always 
correctly spaced and require no fastenings when moving bees. They are, 
however, rather difficult to uncap as the wood projects beyond the comb 
•on three sides of the frame. They are glued together with propolis by 
the bees at the points of contact of the side bars, and are also apt to crush 
bees when pushing them together. The thick top bar also reduces the comb 
surface of the frame. Narrow top bar Hoffmann frames differ from the 
former only in that there is less difficulty in uncapping combs, a larger 
surface of comb; but, on the other hand, more liability to burr and brace 
combs. 
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To avoid as far as possible the drawbacks of the different styles of 
frame, a number of apiarists, including the writer, have adopted a frame 
which, while self spacing, avoids the difficulty in uncapping, the crashing 
of bees between side bars, and the propolising of the same by the 
bees, while also doing away with the building of comb between ends of 
frames. This frame has a top bar J in. wide by | in. or f in.; bottom bar, 
J in. wide, 5-16 in. or -| in. thick, side bars ij in. wide and 7-16 in. thick. 
In uncapping combs a honey knife 12 inches long is used, the top and 
bottom bars of frame serving as a guide and rest, and if the combs are 
as straight and even as they should be, one side of the comb may be 
uncapped at one cut In the case of Hoffmann frames the knife has to be 
used free handed, requiring a steady hand and some skill The baskets 
of the honey extractor also have to be moulded to receive the projecting 
side of the top bar, otherwise combs will break up when extracting dense 
honey- With this new frame the whole surface of the comb, as well as the 
top bar, rest flat against the wire netting of the comb basket, enabling ,the 
extractor to be driven at a greater speed without breakage of combs. Another 
advantage of this frame is that it is as plain as a Simplicity with only the 
additional widths of J inch in the side bars, while also possessing the self¬ 
spacing feature of the Hoffmann without its liability of crushing bees and 
propolising of joints. The spacing is obtained by means of nails or 
staples driven into the side bars, leaving a space of £ inch between. There 
is still some objection remaining to the projecting space nails, or staples, 
and their liability to catch in the comb baskets of the extractor, as well as 
the possibility of running up against them with the uncapping knife. These 
objections can, however, be almost entirely overcome by making the frame 
so that the side bar projection and spacing are on one side of the frame 
at one end, and at the opposite side at the other end (see Fig. 4.) This 
leaves the comb an even surface all over, excepting one side bar on each 
side projecting \ inch, against which the uncapping knife stops, and which 
rests on the edge of the comb basket of the extractor when inserting the 
frames. The side bars coming within J inch of each other, when frames 
are in position in .the hive, the space is too small for comb^ to be built 
through to the wall of the hive, and too large to be filled with propolis. 
To make this advantage clearer to the uninitiated, I may state that bees 
will usually build comb into any space wider than j inch, directly connect¬ 
ing with the spaces between the combs, and fill up with propolis or wax 
any opening less than 3-16 inch wide. 

The frame as described still has the drawback of burr or brace combs, 
owing to the narrow (J-inch) bars being built on and between top bars; 
but this cannot be avoided without sacrificing the advantage of easy un¬ 
capping and extracting. 

The easy manipulation of colonies, convenience in shifting, building of 
straight, even combs, and safety of bees from crushing, depend upon the 
selection of the most suitable frame, and I have no hesitation in recom¬ 
mending a self spacing frame similar to the one .described, which fulfils 
these requirements. 
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.EXPERIMENTAL WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 

AGRICULTURE, 

a The experimental work carried on by the Department during 1905 com¬ 
prises thirty 10-acre fields of wheat in the northern areas, which have 
already been sown. In the central and southern districts a number of 
5-acre plots for general cultivation experiments are required; 10-acre areas 
in both the northern and southern districts will be utilized, with a view of 
improving the natural grazing qualities of the land'. Agricultural and 
other societies wishing to co-operate with the Department in carrying out 
these experiments are requested to communicate with the Secretary for 
Agriculture at an early date. Crops on the 5-acre plots will be modified 
according to the district. The grazing areas should represent the average 
qualities of the soil of the district, and be securely fenced, so that the 
cattle may be kept out of them whenever it is desired to do so. It is pro¬ 
posed to carry on these experiments on the same plots for the next five or 
six years. The Department will supply the seeds and manures, and plant 
the crop, while the farmer will have the produce in return for the use and 
cultivation of the land. 

^The following is the draft agreement between the Department and farmers 
willing to co-operate in carrying out experimental forage and other tests over 
.a term of five years ; — 

1 . The term to commence from the date of sowing of the first crop. 

2 . The farmer undertakes— 

(a) To provide an area of, approximately, 5 ^ acres, which will allow of an 

area of 5 clear acres, and leave a margin of 11 feet on all sides, for 
headlands. 

(b) To provide the land rent free for a term of five years, and to fence the 

same in such a manner as to prevent injury by stock; and also to pro¬ 
vide at the required times teams, implements, and labour for the 
ploughing, preparation, sowing, and after cultivation of the ground 
and the harvesting of the crops. 

(c) The preparation of the land in such a manner as will prove satisfactory 

to the officers of the Department. 

(d) To make provision, should he rent or sell the farm during the term, with 

the lessee or purchaser to continue the experiment under the same con¬ 
dition as accepted by himself. 

(<?) To remove the drill or other implement or material, if required, to and 
from the nearest railway station or farm. 

(/) To provide, if required, farm manure. 

{g) To provide accommodation for field officers when required, and to be 
remunerated for the same at ordinary lodginghouse rates. 

3 . The fanner will receive all the crops grown on the area, with the exception of 
■such" quantities of seed as may be required for seeding purposes of the same land the 
following year. 

4 . The Department will undertake to provide the necessary artificial manures, pegs, 
and variety seeds free of cost, 

5 . The Department will provide an officer to select and lay out a suitable area, 
to assist in sowing the crops, and in the harvesting of the same. 
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THE VALUE OF CO-OPERATION TO FARMERS. 

Mr, Erik GIvskov contributes to the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
Annual ,y a comprehensive article on u Co-operation in Denmark/ 5 more par¬ 
ticularly with reference to agriculture. When It is remembered that the 
whole of the population of Denmark is hardly 2,500,000, or, say, 500,000 
families, the early efforts of the educators forty years ago will be more fully 
appreciated. Over the whole of Denmark now there is spread a network of 
co-operative societies, which have produced enormous economic benefits. Not 
the least noteworthy saving is effected" by the freeing of the farmers from 
the necessity of themselves, going to market every time they have.some little 
produce to sell, or to the towns every time there is some little thing to buy. 
Moreover, these societies have been effective in teaching the people the im¬ 
portant advantages, both moral and pecuniary, to be derived from .the habit 
of paying cash and dispensing as much as possible with the expensive credit 
system,. 

Practically the whole of the butter manufactured in Denmark is made on 
the co-operative system. In a country less than half the size of Ireland, there 
were, on 1st January, 1904, no fewer than 1,057 co-operative dairies, with 
150,000 members, in which the quantity of milk annually treated amounted 
to 4,310,000,000 lbs., or about 431,000,000 gallons. In addition to these 
co-operative dairies, there were also 188 dairies in which the co-operative 
idea had been so far realized that the milk of a whole district was .treated 
In common, though only after it had been sold to the dairy proprietor^ At 
the same time, the number of dairies belonging to and treating exclusively 
the milk of a single big farm has been reduced to sixty-three, so that it will 
be seen to what an extent the co-operative idea has permeated the minds of 
the Danish farmers, and that within a short period' of twenty-two years. In 
1881, surplus export of butter from Denmark amounted only to about 
•£1,000,000, in 1889 it had increased to about ^3,000,000, in 1899, to 
about ^6,000,000; and in 1902, to ^7,000,000. The growth will be seen 
to be tremendous. The total import of butter into England from Denmark 
is as follows: — 


Year. 


lbs. 


£ 

1899 


145.200,000 

... 

7,500,000 

1900 


150,900,000 


8,000,000 

1901 

... 

162,100,000 


9,000,000 

1902 


172.900,000 


9,250,000 

1903 

... 

176,800,000 


9,55°,ooo 


This increase means that Denmark, which in 1902 undertook to supply 
42*9 pet cent, of the butter market imported into England, and in return 
received 45.3 per cent, of the total amount paid by England, in 1903 sup¬ 
plied 43.4 per cent, of .the butter, and received 46"8 per cent, of the total 
value, or very nearly half the amount paid bv England for foreign butter. 
The 4,310,000,000 lbs. of milk in 1903 produced about 163,000,000 lbs. of 
butter, of the value of ^8,500,000. The high reputation of Danish butter 
is undoubtedly due to the very high degree of cleanliness observed in every 
stage of its manufacture .—(The Agricultural World , 25th February, 1905*) 
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Rainfall in "Victoria. 

Months of February and March, 1905 . 


By P. Baracchi , Government Astronomer. 


Areas. 

HI! 

D ® a*C 

MAvluium Fall ruermJeA within iwcU 
Area 

during February, 11KS5. 

5-H 

3 

£ 2 

X £ W P ~ 

31 j *5 - i 

Maximum Fall reenrdetl within each 
Area 

during March, 1005. 

A 

inches. 

0.42 

inches. 

0*20 

inches 

0*60 at Beulah 

inches. 

0*10 

inches. 

0*86 

inches. 

0*18 at Mildura 

B 

0 *57 

0*27 

0*84 tt Horsham 

0*10 

0*88 

0*44 n Murtoa 

c 

1**20 

0*59 

1*59 // Koroit 

0*42 

1*33 

0*9*2 it Panmure 

D 

1*40 

0*85 

1*78 tt Privernook, 

0*75 

1*65 

1 *03 n Cape Otway 

E 

0*86 

0*51 

Princetown 

1*12 n Ivow Swamp and 

0 07 | 

1*16 

0*26 n Kerang 

i 

F ! 

0*5(5 

1*07 

Iverang 

1*00 n Benalla 

0*40 

1*57 

0*77 it Rutherglen 

F ! 

0*84 

! 0*94 

1*13 n Alexandra 

0*32 

i 1*7*2 

0*54 n Yen 

f- ; 

: 0*46 

2*06 

0*53 it Wodonga 

0*59 

i 2*64 

1*13 n Yaekandandah 

G 1 

0*86 

0*64 | 

I 1*10 n Bendigo 

0*27 

i 1.48 

0*58 it Kvneton 

H 

1*41 

1*14 1 

1*45 tt Davlesford 

0*86 

! 1*93 

1*44 n Kilmore 

I 

1 *19 

0*99 

1*83 /' Melbourne 

0*49 

; 1*69 

0*96 n Melbourne 

I 1 

1*48 

1*31 

1 *60 tt Cape Schanck . . . 

1*73 

2 *2*2 

2*02 n Grantville 

K 

1 *55 

1*89 

3*28 n Warburton 

1*12 

2*51 

1*70 n Warburton 

L 

*2*03 

1*84 

3*93 n Rruthen 

0*40 

! 2*07 

1*29 // Alberton 

M 

— 

3*32 

2*00 „ Gabo 

1 — j 

- 2*74 

1*23 n Gabo 


SUBDIVISIONAL AREAS OF THE STATE OF VICTORIA REPRESENTING 
TYPICAL DISTRIBUTON OF RAINFALL. 

A. North-west—Mallee country, including the counties of Millewa, Taila, Wee ah, 

and Karkarooc. 

B. Central West—Including the counties of Lowan and Boning. 

C. Western Districts—Including the counties of Follett, Dundas, western half of 

Ripon and Hampden, 

D. South-western Districts and West Coast—Including the counties of Normanby, 

Villiers, Heytesbury, and Polwarth. 

E. Northern Country—Including the counties of Tatchera and Gunbower, and the 

northern half of Kara Kara, Gladstone, and Bendigo, and the north-west 
portions of Rodney and Moira. 

F. Northern Country—Including the greater part of the county of Moira, the north¬ 

eastern quarter of the county of Rodney, and the extreme north-west of 
the county of Bogong. 

F 1 . Central North—Including the county of Anglesey, the west and northern parts of 
the county of Delatite, the extreme south of the county of Moira, and the 
south-east quarter of Rodney. 

Fa. Upper Murray—Districts from Wodonga to Towong. 

G. Central Districts North of Dividing Ranges—Including counties of Talbot and 

Dalhousie, southern half of the counties of Kara Kara, Gladstone, and 
Bendigo, and the south-west quarter of the county of Rodney. 

H. Central Highlands and Ranges from Ararat to Kilmore. 

I. South Central Districts on the west and north side of Port Phillip Bay—Includ- 

# ing the counties of Grant, Grenville, and Bourke, and the eastern parts of 
the counties of Hampden and Ripon. 

Ii. South Central Districts east of Port Phillip Bay, &c.—Including the counties of 
Mornington and Evelyn. 

K. Regions of Heaviest Rainfall—Including all the mountainous Eastern Districts, 
and South Gippsland. 

L* South-eastern Districts—Gippsland, and counties on the New South Wales Border. 
M. Extreme East Coast. 
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STATISTICS. 


PERISHABLE AND EBOZEN PRODUCE. 
Exports for the Months of February and March, 1905 and 1904 

RESPECTIVELY. 


Description of Produce. 

February. 

March. 

1905. j 1904. 

. ..i...... 

t 1905. 

1904. 

Blitter 

i 

... lbs. ' 

t 

1,988,420 ! 2,852,592 

2,187,140 

3,999,136 

Cheese 

... tt | 

73,680 : 66,720 

83,520 

9S,400 

Ham and Bacon 

... n | 

127,920 95,280 

151,920 

135,840“ 

Milk and Cream 

... cases i 

1,020 I 1,372 

677 

966 

Poultry 

head 

1,500‘ 1 1,862 

8,265 

1,050 

Eggs... 

... dozen ! 

1,692 4,484 

1,608 

2,034 

Rabbits and Hares 

pairs 

305,652 i 182,720 

1 705,072 

198,960 

Mutton and Lamb 

carcasses 

27,563 ! 6,189 

| 11,959 

2,093 

Beef ... 

...quarters 

393 ! 396 

626 

276 

Teal... 

carcasses 

873 ; 503 

582 

153 

Pork.., 

... n 

121 ! 60 

| 154 

8 

Fruit 

... oases 

21,939 | 9,438 

i 37,161 

45,294 

n Pulp 

... n 

4,527 1 15,862 

j 26 

4,084 


R. CROWE. 


Deliveries from the Government Cool Stores for the Months of 
February and March, J905 and 1904 respectively. 


i 

j 

Description of Produce. j 

February. 

March. 

1905. 

1004. 

1905. 

1904. 

Butter 

j 

... lbs. | 

1,290,184 

i 

2,040,360 

1,027,824 

2,048,536 

Milk and,Cream 

... cases 

489 

510 

196 

557 

Poultry 

bead j 

986 

14S 

2,043 

525 

Eggs. 

... dozen ; 

9S4 

1,432 

3,865 

4,055 

Rabbits and Hares 

... pairs ' 

250,224 

178,303 

172,236 

145,260 

Mutton and Lamb 

carcasses i 

10,392 

783 

1,290 

621 

Beef ... 

...quarters; 

309 

12 

41 

40 

Veal ... 

carcasses 

46 

246 

41 

105 

Pork.,, 

... // f 

104 i 

38 

147 


Fruit 

... cases 

100 1 

2,555 

1,285 

1*980 

it Pulp 

n i 

1 

! 717 


313 

Sundries 

... lbs. 

11,504 i 

! 

; 14,066 i 

I i 

25*221 

7,577 


R. CROWE, 
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Arrivals in Melbourne of Butter and Butter ex Cream in Tons net from the 
Different Districts of the State for the last 13 months, as compared with the 
previous corresponding Months. 


Months. 

Total. 

N. Eastern. 

Northern. 

Gippsland. 

W. & S. 
Western. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

March .. 

2,033 

1,871* 

316 

112 

156 

27 

938 

740| 

C23 

491:4 

April 

1,167 

910} 

156 

140 

77 

144 

5S0 

443 

354 

313 

May 

930 

714 

119 

137 

29 

14 

466 

354 

316 

209 

June 

5S(U- 

5954 

105* 

118 

29 

134 

239 

213 

222 

251 

July .. 

5274 

5614 

111 

106 

53 

164 

1344 

179 

229 

260 

August 

1,0634 

641 

300 

163 

1524 

33 

1704 

122 

440} 

323 

September .. | 

1,594} 

1,288 

509 

3234 

272 

S7& 

427:} 

317 

386 

560 

October .. 

2,954 

2,122 

732 

439 

392 

174 

1 807 

697 

1,023 

812 

November 

4,079 

2,750 

9261 

622 

4 SO 

201 

1,357 

943 

1,315} 

984 

December 

3,594 

2,750 1 

705 

528 

334 

194 . 

1,350 

1,026 

1,199 

1,008 


1 

1905. 

1904. ' 

1905. 1 

1904. | 

| 1005. ; 

j 

i 

| 1904. j 

1905. ! 

: 

1904, 

1905. 

1904. 

J anuary 

2,549 

2,220 

490 1 

403 

223 

! 150 

1,072 1 

917 

704 

750 

February 

1,559 

2,047 

2374 

! 407 

1094 

! i7i> : 

! 770 

S44 

430 

026 

March .. 

1,205 

2,033 

133 

1 

316 

8 ! 

I 156 j 

| 665 

938 

. 320 

623 


R. CROWD. 


Fruit, Plants, and Bulbs. 

Exports to Australian States and New Zealand, Inspected during the months of 
February and March, 1905. 


Fruit. 

Cases or Packages Inspected. 

Certificates Given. 

February. j 

March. 

February. 

March, 

Apples 

3,830 

8,170 

110 

134 

Apricots ... 

138 


16 


Bananas ... 

1,454 

1,131 

126 

140 

Cucumbers 

46 

67 

23 

20 

Figs 

1*2 

1 

7 

1 

Grapes 

1,387 

1,592 

99 

106 

Len&pns ... 

857 

565 

55 

63 

Melons 

4 

16 

3 

7 

Mixed Fruits 


48 


3 

Nectarines 

58 

20 

;ii 

12 

Oranges ... ... ... j 

656 

307 

61 

47 

Passion Fruit ... ... 

194 

160 

21 

21 

Peaches .. ... ... 

•2,108 

2,181 

104 

92 

Pears ... ... ... 

12,558 

13,890 

149 

159 

Pineapples 

457 

737 

70 

72 

Plums 

3,985 

1,388 

95 

47 

Quinces ... 

13 

223 

5 

14 

Tomatoes... 

273 

48 

46 

3 

Total Cases Fruit 

| 28,036 

30,547 

1,021 

941 

Bulbs ... 

1 3 

4 

3 

3 

Plants ... 

3 

j 

i 

3 

5 

Totals 

28,042 

30,558 

1,027 

949 
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Exports of Fruit beyond the Australian Commonwealth and New Zealand for season 
1905 (to 31st March, 1905, only). 


Destination, 

Apples. 

Pears. 

Totals. 


Cases. 

Cases. 

Cases, 

United Kingdom 

33,707 

2,456 

36,163 

Germany ... 

4,841 

33 

4,854 

South Africa 

1,050 


1,050 

Java 

434 

42 

476 

Belgium 

300 


300 

Malay Peninsula 

140 

* 4 

; 

India 

30 


I 30 

China 

5 


| 5 

Totals 

40,507 

2,515 

43,022 


J. G. TURNER, 

Inspector Vegetation Diseases Acts , 









PRACTICAL GUIDE TO DAIRYING, 

By R. T. Archer and P. J. Carroll , Dairy Supervisors . 

I.-INTRODUCTION. 

A few points to be considered in the taking up of land are its closeness 
to markets, accessibility to roads or railways, and its genera] suitability for 
the purpose tor which ft is intended to be used. There must be a sufficiency 
of the area suitable for cultivation purposes. A portion, at least, should 
consist of slightly rising ground, so as to provide a dry camping place in 
winter for the stock. A high dry position with proper drainage is essential 
for the settlers dwelling and farm buildings. 

Preparation of the Land, 

Assuming the land selected is forest land, the first thing to be done is 
to set about ridding it of undergrowth and timber, as far as practicable, 
in order to enable the selector to put it under grass. To a great extent, he 
must be guided by the nature of the country, and the vegetation growing 
thereon. As a rule, the experience of earlier settlers will be the best 
guide. 

Clearing Scrub. 

To get the best results, all timber that is not fit for splitting or milling 
should be ring-barked from twelve months to three years before cutting 

the scrub, during' which time the bark and a lot of the small branches will 

be in a fit state to burn, and will be got rid of when the scrub is burnt, 
and save many pounds' worth of labour and grass seed in years to come. 
It will be necessary, however, to cut and burn a portion of the scrub as 
soon as possession is obtained, so that some may be put under grass for a 
small dairy herd, to provide returns at an early date. It is best lo start 
cutting the scrub at the north end, if the aspect is to the north, and lay it 
all one way, so that it will lie close to the ground. It should be cut less 
than a foot from the ground for the same reason, and also that the stumps 
will not be high enough to be a trouble after the burn. Saplings up to 
from 2 to 3 feet should be cut, and occasionally one may be laid across 
the scrub to press it down low to the ground. The closer to the ground, 

the better will be the burn, often to saving of pounds per acre in picking 

up. All saplings that are off the ground should be lopped. Heavy scrub 
should be cut at least four months before burning. March is the month 
fixed by law for burning; a hot north-wind day is the best time to light 
the fire. The scrub and ground should be thoroughly dry, so that the 
leaves will carry the fire. As soon as convenient after burning, the timber 
still remaining unburnt should be cut into convenient lengths for handling, 
piled into heaps, and burnt. 

Sowing Grass Seed. 

After the burn, in the autumn is the best time to sow the grass, and 
the ashes make a splendid seed-bed. The best grasses to sow are a mixture 
of rye-grass (perennial) 15 lbs.; cocksfoot, 15 lbs.; foxtail, 2 lbs.; timothy, 
2 lbs.; cow grass, 1 lb.; white clover, 1 lb.; lucerne, 3 lbs. ; alsike, 1 lb.; 

4141. 
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crested dogstai'L 1 lb. This mixture will cost about 20s* per 
acre. In swampy land, the best of all is strawberry clover, roo,ts 
planted 3 feet apart each way. Lucerne and prairie grass are the two 
most valuable of grasses; but these must be sown in paddocks after 
subdivision, as fhey will not stand grazing too closely, and must be spelled 
regularly, or will be eaten out altogether, and they will not succeed every¬ 
where. 

Stoving Out. 

When preparing land for cultivation, the cheapest and best means 
of getting rid of stumps is by what is called stoving out. The earth is 
cleared away round the foot of the stump, a layer of small wood placed 
close all round to the depth of about a foot or 18 inches, then covered 
with the turf and earth in such a way, if possible, to prevent it falling in 
after the small wood is burnt up from underneath. The small wood is 
lighted, and when properly started, cover the fire over entirely, keep it from 
breaking out, and -the stump will smoulder away. 

Subdivision. 

One-fourth or one-fifth of the area should be set apart for cultivation to 
raise fodder crops for summer and winter feeding. The remaining portion 
should be further subdivided to enable a change of pasture to be given the 
cows frequently. Close grazing and confinement to the one pasture has a 
tendency to sourness or staleness, or makes the land what may be termed 
cow-sick. It may not be found convenient at the commencement to go 
to the full extent in this direction, but the grazing land should at least 
be divided into two paddocks. Dairy cows appreciate a change of pas¬ 
ture frequently. The grass also benefits, as it gets a chance to become 
better established and sweetened. A small paddock ,of one or two acres 
should be fenced in for calves, and another for pigs, convenient to the 
milking shed. These paddocks may be laid down either in lucerne or clover, 
and shelter sheds, with dry warm bedding, provided. 

II —BBEEDING-, FEEDING-, AND MANAGEMENT 

OE CATTLE, 

,. We have now arrived at a stage when the advice tendered may be ap¬ 
plied to the settler who is taking land that is already cleared, as well as 
to the selector. One of the greatest' mistakes made by inexperienced 
settlers is the practice'of overstocking. ' Twenty cows well fed will pro* 
cltice as much butter as thirty cows half-fed. and with only two-thirds of the 
labour in milking and tending. The point to be considered is what quan¬ 
tity of fodder, either grass or other fodder crops, will an acre of the land 
in question grow in the year. Good land, similar to the best Western Dis¬ 
trict, will, it is said, carry a cow to the acre. The amount of grass re¬ 
quired to keep a cow for one year is estimated at about twenty tons, in¬ 
cluding waste. It is, therefore, safe to assume that this is the amount of 
grass grown on an acre of the land mentioned for one year. It would 
not, however, be safe to slock a farm to this extent and depend on pas¬ 
tures alone. The yield of fodder per acre can be considerably 
increased by growing maize and other heavy yielding crops, in consequence 
of which the carrying capacity would be increased. It is wiser to have 
too few than too many cows, and to have only the best procurable. 
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Selection of Dairy Stock, 

It will generally be found advisable to commence by buying the whole 
herd of a dairyman who is giving up dairying. Where this can be done 
there is a great saving in time and expense., besides guaranteeing at least 
a proportion of good cows. Failing this, buy springing heifers from a 
noted dairyman. Wherever possible, good cows should be procured. Buy¬ 
ing indiscriminately in the public yards is not the way to build up a good 
herd. One good cow is better than three bad ones, hence the necessity 
of procuring the best cows possible^ no matter at what price. If it is 
compulsory to buy the cows for stocking at the public sales, the following 
descriptions may be found useful to the inexperienced. External appear¬ 
ances, however, are not always infallible, but will help to some extent. 

General Appearance of Cow. 

Head carried well up, and set on a fine flat neck, moderately thin 
through the shoulders, deep body, well sprung ribs set wide apart, 
good length of body, large barrel showing plenty of room for digestive 
organs and a capacity for consuming a large amount of food, a 
lean hack and broad hips or wedge-shaped conformation. The cow should 
lie of a quiet disposition, submitting kindly to handling of teats and udder. 
Udder should be proportionately large to the size of the animal, not fleshy ; 
teats of a medium size, and squarely set on the udder ; milk veins promi¬ 
nent, and running well forward, terminating in large milk wells. A good 
constitution, and freedom from all evidence of disease or unsoundness are 
points of considerable importance. The Babcock test and scales are the 
settler's friends, bv means of which he can readily determine the value of 
the individual cow of his herd. 

Selecting a Bull. 

A great deal of the settler’s attention should be given to this subject, 
as it is of equal importance to the buying of good* rows. A good herd of 
dairy cows can be built up from medium cows by using a bull from a known 
butter-producing family, and each heifer calf reared will be an improve¬ 
ment on its mother from a dairy stand-point. If the bull is not carefully 
selected, or of the right sort, the reverse is the case. Conformation of the 
bull cannot be taken as a guide to purchase, nor even a pedigree alone. First 
ascertain the performances of his antecedents at the milk pail, and if 
satisfied that he is one of the right strain, then external appearance may be 
taken into consideration. It is not recommended that a nondescript animal, 
or one showing beef-producing tendencies, though coming from a good 
milking strain, should be introduced into the herd. The bull should be 
possessed of a good constitution, and of masculine appearance, and should 
not be too heavy about the fore-quarters and withers. Fie should be fine in 
the bone, have well-sprung ribs, showing depth through the heart, deep bar¬ 
rel, straight along the back, tail squarely set on, fine, and reaching well 
below the hocks, rudimentary teats well developed and of a brown colour, 
good escutcheon, and a docile disposition. 

A bull should be taught to lead by a ring in his nose before he is a 
year old, and when turned a year old may be allowed to serve a few 
heifers. He should always be in good condition, and this applies to 
all young stock. They should never be allowed to fall low in condition, 
or they receive a check from which they never recover. Bulls, when re¬ 
quired for service (and this applies to sires of all classes) should he 
liberally fed on food rich in protein, such as clovers, lucerne, bran, beans, 
peas, &c. 
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It is sometimes found that females will not hold, in which case change 
of sire, a close of salts, exercise of both bull and cow, flushing the womb 
with Lvsol solution, &c\, may produce the desired effect. Lack of exer¬ 
cise is found to be one of the chief causes of failure to breed, lowness in 
condition being another. Only the best animals should be used for breed¬ 
ing, always bearing in mind that “Like begets like.” This is the first 
law of breeding, but at the same time this imay be over-ruled by impurities 
in the blood. The purer the blood, the more certain the result is to be 
satisfactory. Cross-bred sires should never be used, as they are very 
likely to reproduce the worst faults of both families. By using a pure 
bull an inferior herd will be vastly improved in a few years. It is not 
sufficient, however, to have purity of blood alone, for the bull’s ancestors 
must have been good butter producers. Twenty pounds or ^30 paid for 
a bull is nothing compared to the value of the improvement he effects, for 
inferior cows are worth only ^3 to at best, but first class dairy cows 
can be sold readily at from £12 to ^20, 

The breed of cow is not of so much importance as the individuality, 
for in almost any breed first class butter producers are found. The recog¬ 
nised dairy breeds, however, in this country, are the Shorthorn, Ayrshire, 
and Jersey, and there are a few herds of Holstein and Kerry. ' There 
are some first class herds of milking Herefords, but the best individual 
coats are among the first four breeds named, and particularly crosses be¬ 
tween those breeds, the best, perhaps, being the Shorthorn-Ayrshire or 
Shorthorn-Jersey cross. A point to remember is that a cow must be bred, 
not made, although the best may be spoiled through not being properly 
fed. The amount of butter she will produce depends firstly on her own 
individuality, and then on liberal feeding, for no amount of* feeding will 
materially .alter the quality of a cow’s milk as far as the percentage of 
butter fat it contains is concerned, but feeding will increase the quantity. 

Age at avhich to Breed. 

A dairy fanner should always as far as possible breed and rear his 
nwn heifers, paying the greatest attention to selecting the calves from the 
lest butter-producing cows. This applies both to heifers and bulls. 
There is less risk of introducing disease, and generally a man can produce 
animals of better quality than he can buy in the market. The milking 
powers of a herd can be vastly improved'in a few years bv this means. 
To fill up the places of old cows and those that prove unlucky, or unpro¬ 
fitable, young heifers, to the number of one-third or one-fourth of the 
total of the herd, should be available each vear. The time at which heifers 
ought to bear their first calf depends a good deal on how they have been 
reared, which, needless to say, should be as well as possible. "Everything 
possible should he done to develop the frame, as it has been proved that 
die largest animals in any particular breed are the most economical pro¬ 
ducers of butter. Then, provided heifers have been well reared, they can 
be put to the bull at a year and nine months’ old. so that they would 
calve about two and a-half years old. Some breeders like them to come 
m nt a year and nine months, or two years, and then milk them on as 
long as they will, and let them have a season’s spell. Any way, the aim 
should be to deA^elop the frame to give large digestive capacity.' 

Heifers, after their first calf, should always be milked for as long a 
period as possible, say ten months, even if only stripping, and never 
allowed to go dry about six months) after calving, as they often will. This 
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encourages a most valuable habit, that of persistent milking. A cow 
should never be dry more than six ro eight weeks out of the year, but 
requires this time to regain strength for the following season. A good cow 
would often milk up to the time of calving, but, if "allowed to do so, will 
not produce as good results the next year. She must be dried off systemati¬ 
cally, first by milking only once a day, then once in two davs, then say 
twice a week until perfectly dry. Great care should be taken not to finally 
turn her out until the udder is perfectly clear, or the loss of a quarter mav 
be the result. A cow should not be put to the bull before five or six 
weeks after calving. A cow does not come in season when in calf as a 
rule, at other times every three weeks. It has been noticed that in the 
early stage of tuberculosis, they sometimes come in season after they are 
in calf. When a cow is in calf four or five months, the foetus or calf 
may be felt by pressing the point of the thumb into the right flank. The 
following is said to he a reliable test:—If a cow is in milk, get a glass 
of water, and with a straw or glass tube, drop a drop of milk into the 
water. If the milk mixes with the water immediately, the animal is not 
in calf; if the milk hangs together and settles, the cow is in calf. Preg¬ 
nant cows should be kept in good condition. One of the greatest mistakes 
made by our farmers is to allow cows to get low in condition during winter. 
In such cases, two or three of the best months of the year are wasted in 
laying on condition, which should never have been lost, when they should 
be putting it into the bucket. That is not the way that records, nor yet 
payable returns, are made. When cows are in good condition, thev 
should, about three weeks before they are due to calve, be placed on 
short feed, either on a poor pasture, or a week before calving, be shut up 
in a yard for a time, and should have the following dose:—12-16 02s. 
Epsom salts, according to size of cow, i-i oz. ground ginger, J lb. treacle 
in warm water or gruel. (This dose should be the farmers stand-by, and 
whenever a cow shows signs of being the least out of health, if this is 
administered, more serious trouble will be very often warded off.) This 
is to guard against Milk fever," which will be dealt with later. 

In calving, a cow should not be interfered with too soon. In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, she will calve naturally and without assistance; 
but at the same time,, she should not be left long enough to exhaust 
herself before assistance is given. The calf should appear two front feet 
first and the head, nose, first, lying along between them. Sometimes the 
hind legs may appear first, and in this case, it may be taken away, but 
at times the head may be doubled back, the rump may be presented first, 
the calf may be on its back, &c., and in these abnormal presentations, the 
calf must be forced back and turned so that either the fore or hind legs 
are presented first. Sometimes it wall be found necessary to raise the 
hind quarters of the cow by means of a block and tackle, and rope 
fastened round hind legs of the cow to take the weight back, so that the 
calf may be turned. When the hand and arm have to be inserted, they 
should be lubricated with carbolic oil, in which is mixed a little laudanum. 
The cow should be raised immediately after calving to prevent straining, 
and this too may be stopped by injecting carbolic oil and laudanum into the 
womb. If she is much exhausted, a bottle of wine or beer or a quarter pint 
of spirit may be given and repeated in twelve hours, if necessary. Should 
the afterbirth not come away, liquid extract of ergot should be given in |-oz. 
or i-oz. doses in warm gruel. A “ cleansing drench—1 lb. Epsom salts, 
2 ozs. sulphur, and 1 oz. ginger—may also be given. The womb should be 
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Irrigated or flushed by means of a piece of I-Inch rubber hose about 4 feet 
long, to which a funnel is attached, using a solution of Lysol (2 parts Lysol 
in 100 parts warm water). It is always wise to flush the womb with this 
solution, and wash the hind quarters with the same. 

Water. 

Next in importance to feed is water, which should be supplied as, pure 
as possible, in abundance, and in a convenient place, so that cows can get to 
It without much exertion. If they do not get a sufficiency of water they 
cannot produce so much milk. If it is much trouble to get they will only 
go for it when compelled by thirst. Springs and rivers are the best source 
of supply. Where dams have to be used they should always be fenced in. 
so that the cattle cannot get into and dirty the water. Besides foul water 
being a source of contamination, producing taint in the milk, cows will 
not drink so much, and so will not produce so much milk. The water 
should be pumped from the dam into troughs, the windmill being the best: 
means of effecting this. If the dam is at a suitable level the trough may 
be below and the water conveyed by syphon, having a ball tap in the' 
trough. Wherever possible the approaches to the w r ater supply should he 
clean, so that dirt mixed with manure does not get on to the udder, as 
this is found to be one of the most frequent sources of taint. 

The Cow at Grass. 

The farm should be subdivided into a number of suitable paddocks, so 
that the milking cows do not run for more than a week on one paddock 
without a change, as through constantly walking over it the grass becomes 
soiled and distasteful. Consequently the cou r will not eat so much as when 
it is sweet, as is the case when changed to fresh paddocks. The land 
must be kept free from strong smelling shrubs "and herbs, such as dog¬ 
wood, penny-royal, &c, w’hich when eaten taint the milk. The animals 
should be looked upon as being the means of converting valuable vegetable 
products of the farm into more valuable animal products, and so the more 
an animal consumes the greater will be the conversion, consequently the 
profit. A cow of about 1,000 lbs. weight can eat 100 lbs. of grass, or its 
equivalent, per day, and it takes 60 lbs. of that to keep up the system, 
that is, the temperature and repair -waste of tissue which is consequently 
taking place. It is only what is eaten over that 60 lbs. which goes to- 
produce profit in the* form of either meat or milk. Then if a cow only gets 
80 lbs. of feed she is only producing half the profit she is capable of. 
From this it will be seen the necessity for providing abundance of feed in 
some form or other, and the folly of keeping more cattle than can be fullv 
fed. 

Bringing the Cows to be Milked. 

Anything that unduly excites the cow will be to the detriment of both 
quantity and quality of the produce. This may often be noticed when the 
records of weights and tests are made, and, apart from this apparent 
variation, there is sometimes a chemical change effected in the milk, and it 
has been noticed that the milk from a cow that has been thrashed, when 
added to the milk of the herd, has spoilt the whole of it. The necessity of 
handling the cows as quietly and carefully as possible will, therefore, be 
seen. If dogs have to be used, they should be thoroughly under control, 
and on no account should a cow be subjected to ill-usage, nor hurried from 
the pasture to milking yards. It is a great mistake to milk too many at 
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one place, 100 or 120 being quite enough, and where more are to be milked 
separate sheds should be provided. Where too many are milked at one 
place, too much time and exertion, which mean food, are wasted in travel¬ 
ling and delay. 

The cows should be brought to reasonably clean yards to be milked. 
Of coulrse, where there are cows there is bound to" be dirt, but every 
possible effort must be made to keep that dirt out of the milk. Particularly 
should there be no accumulation of dry, dusty cowdung in summer, which 
gets stirred up with every movement of the animals and every breeze, and so 
gets into the milk. The cow sheds and bails must be regularly lime- 
washed. This helps to keep the place sweet and also to keep away flies. 
Cows may be milked in the open paddock or yards just as well as sheds, 
and in this way save the cost of building sheds for some time if not con¬ 
venient. Wherever there are sheds and .yards, however, they must be kept 
clean and sanitary. 

Milking. 

The cows on being bailed up must be prepared for milking by having 
dust and loose hair, &c., brushed off their flanks, and the udder washed 
clean, if dirty, and in any case the teats and udder should be wiped with a 
damp cloth rung out of clean water in which is some disinfectant, carbolic 
or boric acid being the best. 

The water for cleansing purposes should be kept in a tank in a con¬ 
venient position. A very good method where water is not laid on is a 
10-galIon oil drum with a tap in the bottom. [See illustration.] The 
cloth being held under the tap only clean water is used, and not, as 
we often see, a billyful of water having to do for a large number of cows, 
in which case, after two or three cows have been washed more dirt is 
being put on the udder than is taken off. Again, the hands of the milkers 
must be washed after every two or three cows, and in case of sore teats or 
diseased udders after every cow. The' disinfectant in the water will pre¬ 
vent the spread of disease from one cow to another. Nearly all these 
troubles are caused by germ life, which' is destroyed by the disinfectants. 

The milk should be taken from the cow as quickly as! possible, the cow 
being milked perfectly dry, as the last of the milk is almost pure cream, 
the first portion being of very poor quality. Great care must be taken not to 
allow any milk from an injured* or diseased udder getting into the bucket. 
In case of sore teats a dressing should be applied as soon as die cow is 
milked. The following will be found most suitable:—One part pure 
carbolic acid, one part glycerine, ten parts vaseline. 

Straining. 

Immediately the milk is taken from the cow it should be weighed, 
sampled, and the weight -recorded on the sheet—(sfce chapter on testing)— 
and then strained through at least two folds of butter muslin. A wire- 
strainer alone is not sufficient, as will be understood by reference to the 
illustration of milk-strainer, for a lot of fine dirt passed the wire and is 
caught by the muslin. The milk must then be immediately conveyed to the 
dairy or separator-room. 

Calves. 

Rearing, 

A calf must have its mother’s milk or biestings for at least five days 
from birth. This acts as a medicine, and puts the stomach in a healthy 
condition, besides being very nutritious. The milk must not be used for 
butter or cheese-making for at least five days, or until all traces of biestings 
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hare disappeared. Calves should have new milk for three weeks, and then 
half new and half skim for a week, when they may be finally put on to 
skim with which is mixed same substitute for the fat which has been re¬ 
moved. Most of the calf meals on the market are suitable, also linseed 
mixed with flour, pollard, cod liver oil, hay tea, &c. 

in calf-rearing a few golden rules must be observed, viz:—1st, Abso¬ 
lute cleanliness; end, regularity of quantity and time of feeding; 3rd, tem¬ 
perature. For the first week the calf should be fed at least three times 
a day, and after that twice a dav will suffice. If the utensils are not kept 
clean the stomach becomes deranged, and scours are produced, which, if 
not checked, lead to inflammation of the bowels, and death. So, also, if 
the quantity fed is too great the calf cannot digest it, and white scours, 
are the result. The temperature of the cow’s body in health is 101-102 
deg. Fahr. That is the temperature at which calves receive the milk from 
the mother, and is the temperature at which all young calves should be fed. 
The rubber teat calf-feeders are found to give good results,^ particularly 
so with delicate calves. Great care must he exercised to keep these clean. 
In case of white scours, a tablespoonful of ordinary liquid rennet should be 
given in the milk morning and evening. A cupful of limewater should be 
given in the milk two or three times a week. Wherever possible calves, 
should run on good grass, or, failing that, should have fine hay. The 
paddock they run in should be top-dressed with superphosphate. Calves 
can be well reared on whey, provided it be fed sweet, and with the addi¬ 
tion of meal of some description. In feeding whey, oil alone is not a 
sufficient substitute. Linseed cake is a very suitable food for calves as soon 
as they can eat it. 

The calf run should be dry and warm, provided with a shelter-shed 
with an impervious floor with good drainage, so that it can be thoroughly 
disinfected with crude carbolic acid in case of disease. 

Milk separated at the factory or creamery, and required for feeding 
calves, should always be scalded, a steam pipe being fixed in a convenient 
place for the purpose. This makes it more wholesome. It keeps sweeter* 
and prevents the spread of disease such as tuberculosis. 


Ear-Marking. 

The following will he found a very useful and convenient system of 
marking calves for future recognition. If marked as soon as dropped, and 
a record made in the stock-book, there will be no difficulty in tracing the 
calf afterwards: — 



In the illustration the notches appear somewhat large, but a quarter-inch 
punch will not disfigure the ear. 

For marking stud or show animals, tattooing a number on the inside, 
of the ear is the best. 
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Dehorning, &c. 

Calves should be dehorned, except those required for show or stud 
purposes. The best time to dehorn is before the calf is five da vs old. 
Clip the hair from about the base of the horns, slightly moisten the'end of 
a stick of caustic potash, and rub the tip of each horn for about a quarter 
•of a minute. This should be done two to four times, at intervals of five 
minutes. If a little blood shows at the centre of the horn, very slight 
further rubbing will be necessary. Care should also be taken to mb the centre 
of the horn, and not the sides, and not to have it too moist, for if it runs 
on to the skin a troublesome sore will result. A piece of brown paper 
should be wrapped round the caustic to protect the fingers. 

Bull calves should be castrated when about one month old. If much 
older, the animal receives more of a check by the operation. 

Hoose, or Lung Worm. 

If calves have to run on damp grounds they should be provided with a 
warm dry shed, and the ground should, as soon as circumstances permit, be 
thoroughly drained, otherwise they may be affected with hoose, or worm in 
the throat. If attacked by this complaint they appear to be in bad 
health, exhibit a dirty, staring, harsh, dry appearance of the coat, and they 
have a cough, with discharge of mucus. When the mucus is examined 
under a microscope, embryo worms may be found in it. If a calf which has 
died from this complaint is opened, a ball of fine worms will often be 
found in the bottom of the wind-pipe. 

Affected calves must be kept dry, warm, and well fed, and given half an 
ounce to one ounce of turpentine soaked into dry meal and then) mixed with 
cold gruel, which may be repeated once or twice after an interval of a few 
days. When given in this way the risk of choking from turpentine is re¬ 
duced to a minimum. 

. Ringworm. 

Young cattle, if in poor condition, are often troubled with ringworm. 
White scaly patches, without hair (most abundant about the head and 
neck), caused by a vegetable parasite, appear. These may be destroyed 
l>v applying red mercurial blistering ointment, made by mixing one part of 
binioclide of mercury with sixteen parts of lard, this being half the strength 
of the blister j or carbolic acid. The parts should be prepared by scraping 
off the scales or washing them with kerosene a few T days previous to apply¬ 
ing the dressing. 

Lice. 

If cattle, young or old, are allowed to become too poor, or fed for a 
time on insufficient nutritious food, as barley straw, they are liable to 
become infested with lice, mostly about the head, neck, and withers. These 
may be best destroyed by dressing with phenyle or other carbolic prepara¬ 
tion. Care should be exercised when applying any wash of a poisonous 
nature, as serious loss sometimes results through the animal licking its 
skin. 

Blackleg. 

The greatest scourge of young cattle is “blackleg,” or, as it is some¬ 
times called, “symptomatic anthrax.” This complaint most frequently 
attacks calves from about three months to two years old, generally the 
finest and best conditioned calves about the time of weaning. The 
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symptoms are harsh, dry appearance of the coat, loss of appetite, some¬ 
times stiffness in one leg, accompanied by swelling. The animal invariably 
dies in 24 or 48 hours. Generally there is a frothy mucous discharge from 
the nose, tinged with blood. If the fingers are rubbed over the shin a 
crepitation is apparent like the crinkling of paper, due to the formation of 
gas beneath the skin. If the swollen part ibe opened it will generally be 
found to consist of a yellowish, jellylike, watery tumour. Where mortality 
occurs from this complaint the whole of the carcasses should be completely 
destroyed by lire. There is no cure, and the only course open is pre¬ 
vention by inoculation by ‘ f blacklegine, ’' which can be obtained from the 
veterinary surgeon, with instructions how to apply it. If the complaint 
makes its appearance, all the young cattle should be inoculated. 


Scale of Points for Judging a Dairy Cow, 

In the accompanying illustration are indicated the parts of the cow 
taken into consideration in judging her merits as a dairy animal: — 



Diagram of Cow, Showing Points. 

30. Side or barrel. 

31. Belly. 

32. Flank. 

33. Milk vein. 

34. Fore udder. 

35. Hind udder. 

36. Teats. 

37. Upper thigh. 

38. Stifle. 

39. Twist. 

40. Leg or gaskin. 

41. Hock. 

42. Shank. 

43. Dew claw. 

In judging dairy stock, 100 is assumed to represent the ideal or per¬ 
fect dairy cow. The following is, a list of the general qualities and par¬ 
ticular parts considered,'with , the figures at the right indicating the 
“ weight !? or importance attached to each in making up the total of 100 
points, which stands for perfection. 


1. Head. 

16. Pelvic Arch. 

2, Muzzle. 

17. Rump. 

3, Nostril. 

18. Tail. 

4. Face, 

! 19. Switch. 

5. Eye. 

20. Chest. 

6. Forehead. 

21. Brisket. 

7. Horn. 

22. Dewlap. 

8. Ear. 

23. Shoulder. 

9. Cheek. 

24. Elbow. 

10. Throat. 

25, Forearm. 

11. Neck. 

26. Knee. 

12. Withers. 

27. Ankle. 

13. Back. 

28. Hoof. 

14. Loins. 

29. Heart girth. 

15. Hip-bone. 
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General Appearance. 

Constitutional Vigour —As shown by size, apparent health, strength, 

activity and “general appearance ” ... ... ... 5 

Form —Wedge-shaped as viewed from front, side, and top ... 5 

Quality —Hair fine, soft, skin medium thickness, loose, mellow, and 

unctuous, with yellow secretion ... ... ... ... 3 

Temper ament —Active and nervous (but not “ wild”), indicated by 

movements, eyes, and lean appearance ... .", 5 

Head and Neck. 

Forehead —Broad and full ... ... ... ... ... ? 

Horns —Small and fine, not too long, set well apart ... ... 1 

Eyes —Large, prominent, bright, and yet placid ... ... ... - L 

Face —Lean, not too short, straight or slightly dished ... ... x 

Muzzle —Clean and strong, mouth and nostrils large ... ... 1 

Ears —Medium size, fine in texture, yellow secretion abundant ... 1 

Neck —Rather long and thin, fine; clean throat and light dewlap ... 1 

Fore Quarters. 

Chest and Brisket —Broad and strong, low, but not too fleshy ... 3 

Withers -—Well defined, firm, and lean ... ... ... ... 1 

Shoulders —Light, not fleshy, and oblique ... ... ... x 

Legs —Straight, rather short, and not too large or coarse ... ... 3 

Body. 

Back —Well defined, lean, open jointed, not too level, and smooth, 

a good spine „ ... ... ... ... 3 

Barrel or Body —Long and large, ribs broad, well arched, open, • and 

well defined, a large, strong body ... ... ... ... 8 

Heart Girth —Large and deep, abundant room for active heart and lungs 4 
Belly —Large, broad, and deep, with a large and strong navel ... 6 

Loin —Broad and strong ... ... ... ... ... 3 

Hind Quarters. 

Hips —Wide apart ... ... ... ... ... 3 

Pelvic Arch —Prominent and strong ... ... ... ... 3 

Rump —Long and wide ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Tail —Long, fine, with a good switch ... ... ... ... 1 

Thighs —Long and lean, no beefiness, thin flanks ... ... ... 3 

Legs —Straight, rather short, wide apart, giving open twist, and not 
too large or coarse 

Fore Udder —Full, broad, and extending well forward, not fleshy ... 
Hind Udder —Broad, full, and attached high, not fleshy ... 

Teats —Of good size and form, evenly placed ... ... ... 5 

Milk Veins —Upon the udder and in front of it, prominent, large, and 

tortuous, leading to large, open “milk wells.” ... ... 5 

Notes.—I n scoring or marking, give each part the number of points 
which it appears to deserve upon the scale given; use fractions of one- 
fourth if necessary. Thus, if forehead is broad, full, and satisfactory, 
mark 2 ; if neck is short, thick, and beefy, mark | or or perhaps 0; if 
fore udder is deficient or defective, mark 6, 4, or 2, as the case may be. 
A good cow closely criticised and scored should have a total of 90 points 
or more. 

—From the Year Book of the U. S* Dept, of Agriculture. 
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Gestation Calendar (Wall). 

Average Gestation Period. 


Hares 

.. 48-1 weeks (340 days, extremes 307 and 412 

days). 

Cows 

.. 40t! weeks (283 days, extremes 240 and 311 days). 

Ewes 

.. 22 weeks (150 days, extremes 146 and 157 < 

days). 

Sows 

.. 16 weekt 

(112 days, extremes 109 and 143 

days). 

Time of 

Mares, 

; cows. 

Ewes, 

Sows, 

Service. 

340 days. 

2*3 days. 

150 days. 

j 112 da vs. 

‘ 

0 

Jan. 1 

Dee. 6 

1 Get. 10 

May 30 

April 22 

(> 

11 

j 15 

J nne 4 

27 

11 

l'C 

1 20 

9 

May 2 

16 

21 

| 25 

14 

i 

‘21 

26 

1 30 

19 

12 

26 

1 ?A 

! Nov. 4 

24 

17 

31 

; J an. 5 

9 

29 

o»> 

Feb. 5 

10 

14 

July 4 

27 

10 

15 

19 

9 

June 1 

15 

20 

24 

14 

6 

20 

25 

29 

19 

li 

v 25 

30 

Dee. 4 

24 

H> 

Mar. 2 

Feb. 4 

9 

29 

21 

7 

9 

U 

Aug. 3 

26 

12 

14 

19 

8 

J uly 1 

17 

19 

24 

13 

6 

22 

24 

29 

IS 

11 

27 

Mar. 1 

Jan. 3 

23 

16 

April 1 

6 

8 

28 

21 

6 

11 

33 

Sep. 2 

26 

11 

16 

18 

7 

31 

16 

21 

23 

32 

Aug—-- 

21 

26 

28 

17 

10 

26 

31 

Feb. -2 

22 

15 

M ay I 

April 5 

7 

27 

20 

<1 

10 I 

12 

| Oet. •» | 

25 

li | 

15 C 

17 ; 

A 1 

30 

Hi i 

20 j 

22 

12 

Sep. 4 

21 ; 

25 | 

27 

17 

9 

26 i 

30 | 

.Mar. 4 ! 

2 - ) 

14 

3i ; 

May 5 

9 

27 

39 

June 5 

10 

14 

Nor. 1 

24 

10 i 

15 

19 

6 

29 

15 

20 

24 

11 

Get, 4 

20 1 

25 ( 

29 

16 

9 

25 '! 

30 | 

April 3 

21 

14 

30 ! 

1 June 4 j 

8 

26 4 

19 

July 5 ! 

y ; 

13 

Dee. 1 j 

24 

10 , 

i4 : 

18 

6 ! 

29 

15 ! 

19 

23 

11 i 

Nov. 3 

20 

24 | 

28 

16 ; 

8 

25 

29 ! 

May 3 

2 i : 

13 

30 

J uly 4 i 

8 

26 | 

18 

Aug. 4 

9 i 

13 

31 j 

23 

9 

14 ! 

18 

Jan. 5 i 

28 

14 

! 19 ! 

23 

10 

Dee. 3 

19 

24 ■ ! 

28 j 

15 

8 

24 


J une 2 ' 

20 

13 

29 

Aug. 3 ! 

7 

25 

18 
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Gestation Calendar— 

continued. 


Time of 

Service. 

Mares, 

340 days. j 

Cows, 

283 days. ! 

1 

Ewetf, 

15U (lays. 

Sows, 

112 days. 

Sep. 3 

Au£. 8 

June 12 

Jan. 30 

Dec. 23 

8 1 

13 

17 

Feb. 4 

28 

13 1 

18 

22 

9 

Jan. 2 

18 1 

23 

27 

14 

7 

23 ! 

28 

July 2 

19 

12 

28 ! 

Sep. 2 

7 

24 

17 

Oct. 3 

& 

12 

Mar. 1 

22 

8 1 

12 

17 

<5 

27 

13 I 

17 

22 

11 

Feb. 1 ' 

18 : 

22 

27 

hi ! 

(5 

23 j 

27 

Aug. 1 

21 

11 

28 [ 

Get, 2 

6 

20 

10 

Nov. 2 

7 

11 

31. 

21 £ 

7 

12 j 

10 ! 

April 5 

26' ' 

12 ! 

17 1 

21 ! 

10 

Mar. 3 

17 | 

22 ! 

20 

15 

8 

22 i 

27 

31 

i 20 

13 

27 

Nov. 1 

Sep. 5 

25 

18 

Dec*. 2 

i) 

10 l 

30 

23 

7 

11 

15 j 

Mav 5 

28 

12 

16 

20 

10 

April 2 

17 

21 

25 

15 

7 

22 

20 

30 

20 

12 

27 : 

Dee. 1 

Oct. 5 

25 

17 

31 1 

5 

9 

29 

21 


III.-COMMON AILMENTS OF DAILY CATTLE. 
Signs of m-health. 

Symptoms of unhealthiness in cattle which may be seen without 
handling are: — 

1. An animal away by itself, if accustomed to go with others, and 

perhaps standing with its back arched. 

2. Not stretching itself on being quietly raised when lying down. 

3. Hair standing on end, or staring, having a harsh, dry, dirty, dull 

appearance. 

4. Absence of lick marks on the skin. 

5. Saliva flowing from the mouth. 

6. Not feeding or chewing the cud for any length of time. 

7. Thin condition of the body. 

S. Blown out by gas forming through fermentation and stoppage of 
digestion of the food. 

9. Hollow sides consequent from want of food. 

10. Quick breathing or a cough. 

11. Peculiarity of movement of head and limbs. 

Cattle Lick. 

A lick consisting of 20 lbs. salt, 20 lbs. lime, 20 lbs. superphosphate, 
and Q- lbs. sulphate of iron, should always be in a box protected from the 
weather in a convenient place, and will be the means of keeping the animals 
in good health, preventing cripples, &c. 
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Ailments and their Treatment. 

Abortion in Cows. 

This may be caused by all kinds of insanitary conditions, mechanical 
injuries, over-driving, innutritious and badly prepared food, ergotized grain, 
exposure to cold, debility, tubercular affection of different organs, hernia 
or rupture, sympathy with cows that have aborted near at hand, sudden 
changes of food from poor to rich, food grown on marshy land. By far 
the most troublesome is the contagious form, caused by a specific germ, and 
is conveyed through contact with an animal that has aborted, contact with 
aborted calf, eating grass or fodder contaminated with the discharge or 
slime from a cow that has slipped, and, above all, the use of a bull that 
has already served or been in contact with a cow that has aborted. Exten¬ 
sive investigations recently carried out by Mr. J. A. Gilruth, M.R.C.V.S., 
Chief Veterinarian. Xew Zealand, have proved the advantages of the fol¬ 
lowing line of treatment. 

T reafment. 

1. Burn the calf and any slime or other material discharged. 

2. Thoroughly dig up the ground where the calf was dropped and dis¬ 
infect with a solution of crude carbolic acid or phenyle, or perchloride of 
mercury (1 of mercury to 1,250 of water). 

3. Isolate the cow and keep her isolated for two months. 

4. Thoroughly disinfect the cow by the following means: — 

(a) Into an ordinary whiskv bottle (ii pint) put two tablespoonfuls 

of r per cent, solution of perchloride of mercury (or one 
tabloid), and fill up with rain water that has been boiled 
and allowed to cool to blood heat. 

(b) Get a piece of half-inch rubber hose, three feet long, insert into 

one end a funnel of glass or enamelled metal. 

(c) Boil the funnel and tube for five minutes. 

(d) Place the free end of the piping by means of the hand gently 

into the womb, taking care not to injure the lining of the 
womb. 

(c) Hold the end lo which the funnel is attached about six inches 
from the root of the cow's tail. 

{/) Pour the contents of the bottle, as described above, gently into 
the funnel, and so thoroughly irrigate the womb. If the 
fluid does not run freely from the tube, the end in the tube 
need only be gently moved to and fro to secure a free flow. 

(g) ThoroughIv wash down the parts from the root of the tail down 
to the bottom of the udder with another bottleful of the same 
solution as that used for irrigating the womb. 

(k) Allow the animal to stand quiet in the bail for two hours after 
treatment. 

If the bull has had contact with any cow that has slippedi, he should 
be placed in a crush, and penis and sheath thoroughly washed with the solu¬ 
tion.' An enema is used to inject the solution into the sheath. 

Limewash the buildings, adding to each bucketful of limewash half 
a pint of crude carbolic acid. 

In many cases the disease has been checked and eradicated by giving 
pure carbolic acid, either as a drench or in the food daily to each cow,- 
commencing with small doses and increasing to half an ounce every second 
day. 
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Perchloride of mercury (corrosive sublimate) may be obtained in the 
form of tabloids, each containing S’75 gr. Be careful that the whole of 
the tabloid is thoroughly dissolved before using the solution, as any undis¬ 
solved particle lodging on the lining membrane of the vagina or womb 
would cause intense irritation. 

Where several cows in a herd abort or keep returning to the bull, it is 
found to be absolutely necessary, in order to prevent the spread of the 
trouble, and to insure its complete eradication, that not only these cows, 
but every cow in the herd, should be treated by the mercuric chloride solu- 
lion. (The same treatment may be applied to mares.) The strength of 
the solution of mercuric chloride to be used as follows:—For cows which 
are repeatedly returning to the bull or apparently sterile, 1 in 1,250, or 
one tabloid in a pint and a half of water, or a tabloid dissolved in a 
clear-glass wine bottle of water which has been recently boiled and allowed 
to cool to blood heat. 

For a bull a solution of the same strength should be used. 

For cows which have just aborted a weaker solution (1 in 2,500) should 
be used, and applied once daily for three successive days, and at weekly 
intervals afterwards if there be any discharge from the vagina. This solu¬ 
tion can be made by dissolving one pellet in three pints of water. 

For cows more than three months pregnant which are to be treated as a 
preventive measure the solution 1 in 2,500 should be used. Unless in the 
case of an actually aborted cow, one application only is necessary if pro¬ 
perly carried out. 

In treating the bull, place him in a crush pen, then grasp the sheath 
by the left hand, and pass the nozzle of the syringe inside the sheath, after¬ 
wards holding it in position with the same hand. Then, with the right hand, 
pump into the sheath a quantity of the solution, sufficient to thoroughlv 
irrigate the parts, 

Red Water in Cattle. Black Water, or Asthenic Haematujria. 

Red water is generally caused by unsuitable food, which is innutritious 
and indigestible, and the blood becomes impoverished; sometimes it is due 
to injury. 

Symptoms .—There is a frequent discharge of small quantities of urine 
containing', as a rule, coagulated blood. Pressure on the loins may cause 
pain; the animal stands with its back arched, moves with a staggering gait, 
and may show feverish symptoms-. 

Treatment .—As it is the result of various causes, it may require vary¬ 
ing treatment. It is advisable to give a laxative, as 12-16 ozs. Epsom 
salts, | lb. treacle, J oz. ginger, or 12-16 ozs. raw linseed oil, or 12-16 ozs. 
castor oil. Cold applications to the loins may be of use, and the following 
draught:— 

Tincture of perchloride of iron, J f1. oz. 

Spirit of chloroform, | fl. oz. 

. Mix in water and give twice daily. 

If the cattle have access to the lick previously mentioned they will 
rarely be affected. For red water in young calves, the most successful 
treatment is to give, twice a day, two teaspoonfuls of mustard in one table¬ 
spoonful of lard. 
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Mammxtis, Inflammation of the Udder, Garget, or Mastitis. 

Symptoms .—The udder becomes hard and inflamed, the milk curdles 
in the udder, and often clotted blood is mixed with it The cause may be 
injury, cold, or a particular bacillus. In the latter case it is contagious, 
and often runs through a herd if not checked. 

Treatment .—Give the salts dose. Bathe the udder well two or three 
times daily with warm water, not too hot, but keeping the temperature fairly 
even by the addition of hot water. Draw the milk away frequently, 
taking care to get the clots out of the teats. The udder mav be rubbed 
well but gently with iodine ointment (one part iodine to eight of lard). 
Carbolic add or boric acid should be used in the water for bathing, also the 
water for milkers to wash their hands in, and the floors of the sheds dis¬ 
infected with phenyle or carbolic acid. This will be the means of pre¬ 
venting the spread of the disease. The strippings from an infected quarter 
should not be allowed to drop on the ground, but should be milked into a 
bucket containing carbolic acid, which will destroy the germs. 

The latest approved treatment for mammitis is to inflate the udder 
with air in the same way as for milk fever, by means of the milking tube 
and enema, or bicycle pump. Inject as much air as possible, then massage 
or work it well in, so as to drive the air into all the minute ducts of the 
udder. While massaging let the air escape, and then fill up again, until 
you get the air all through the udder. In bad cases, only a very little may 
he injected to commence with, but by degrees it will be worked all through. 
This should -he repeated every day. If the whole udder is affected a com¬ 
press should he used, consisting of heavy cloth, which is tied on over the 
back, so that it lifts the weight of the entire udder. Straw or some soft 
material is used for padding over the back to prevent it chafing. This is 
to relieve the pressure. Five or ten pound hags filled with bran, kept hot 
and applied to the udder, will help to take down the inflammation. 

Milk Fever. 

Milk fever generally occurs within three days after calving, although 
it may come on before calving, or several weeks after. A short time after 
delivery the cow shows signs of restlessness, raising first one hind foot and 
then the other, breathes a little more quickly, does not like movement, and 
if caused to move staggers in her gait, loses her appetite, ceases to chew 
the cud, and has a staring look in the eyes. The hind limbs give way 
about twenty hours after onset of disease, the animal falls, and remains 
down. The eyes now protrude, and may be insensible to the touch, there 
is general loss of sensation and voluntary movement The head and horns 
will be hot owing to the rush of blood to the head. The animal may be 
delirious and dash its head about, in which case it must be prevented from 
hurting itself, by padding with bags of straw and chaff, and kept in a sit¬ 
ting position. The animal may become comatose, with head bent towards 
the shoulder, cannot swallow, bowels do not act, urine remains in the 
bladder, becomes blown up with wind, more and more comatose, and at 
length dies. 

As soon as it is seen that anything is wrong with the. health of the 
animal, the following dose should be given:—16 ozs. of Epsom salts, | lb. 
treacle, one tablespoonful of ground ginger, in about a quart of warm water 
or gruel. (This should be given to any cow at any time showing signs of 
ill health.) The animal should be kept warm with rugs or bags, cold water 
may be applied to the head, the spine rubbed with a liniment composed of 
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liniment of ammonia, one fluid part, and compound liniment of camphor, 
one fluid part, or a paste of mustard and turpentine. Half a pint of 
spirits should be given occasionally as a stimulant (say every three or four 
hours); methylated spirit will do for this, and is much cheaper than any¬ 
thing else. 

The womb should be flushed with a 2 per cent, solution of Lysol by 
means of a piece of hose pipe passed in by hand. The temperature of a 
cow in health is 101-102 degrees; in case of milk fever it will be below 
this, and in other fevers above, and this is an infallible guide as to the 
nature of the disease, and will distinguish it from a form of blood poison¬ 
ing, sometimes a trouble at calving. If the cow is insensible, medicine 
should be given by pushing a piece of hose pipe down the throat into the 
stomach, and the medicine poured down this direct into the stomach, other¬ 
wise it may get into the lungs and either choke the beast or cause inflam¬ 
mation of the lungs. This will also let the gas out of the stomach. 

Of all the known methods of treating milk fever, the injection of 
sterilized air into the udder is by far the most simple and practicable, as 
well as the most efficacious and harmless one yet tried, and only occasionally 
requires the concurrent use of medicinal treatment. At the milking herd 
trials at the St. Louis World's Fair last year the Jersey herd competing 
numbered 41 cows, and 21 of these were clown -with milk fever. All were 
saved by air being pumped into the udder by a bicycle pump. No medicine 
was administered internally. The method of injecting the sterilized air 
into the udder is easy of manipulation, requires but little time, and is 
readily accomplished by means of a milk-fever apparatus, illustrated below. 
It consists of a metal cylinder, divided in the centre, one end screwing 
into the other; a small nozzle at each end, which is inserted into rubber 
tubing. The cylinder is filled with sterilized wadding , A bicycle pump 
or an enema is attached to one end by means of 9 inches of rubber 
tubing, and a milking tube to the other by the same means. 



MILK FEVER APPARATUS AND VETERINARY THERMOMETER. 
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Previous to making the air injection the hands should be thoroughly 
cleansed, also the udder. Soap and water should be applied to the teats 
and udder, a clean towel spread underneath to prevent the teats coming in 
contact with dirt, then they should be carefully disinfected with a 2 per 
cent, solution of Lys'oL About a wineglassful of the Lysol solution should 
he injected into each teat. This will sterilize the ducts of the teat and 
prevent the introduction of germs that will cause inflammation of the 
udder. The lower part of the cylinder, the tubing, and milk tube must be 
sterilized before using fox injecting. This may be done by soaking in the 
lysol solution, or by boiling for fifteen minutes and not allowing it to 
touch anything until inserted into the teat. It is then carefully inserted 
into the teat without emptying the udder of milk. The air is now pumped 
from the bulb or pump and a continuous flow of air is forced through the 
titering chamber and into the udder. Slight rubbing or kneading will cause 
the innermost recesses of the milk ducts of the udder to be distended with 
the injected air. After the quarter is well distended and sufficiently tense, 
the milking tube is removed, care being taken to prevent the outflow of air 
by having a broad piece of tape tbd round the teat when the milking tube 
is withdrawn. The same treatment is repeated in the other three teats until 
the udder is satisfactorily distended. Should the air become absorbed 
and no improvement is noted, the treatment should be repeated in two or 
three hours, taking the same antiseptic precautions as at first. The tape 
should be removed from the teats two or three hours after the cow gets 
on her feet. A cure will just as certainly be effected by simply pumping- 
air into tire udder by means of the bicycle pump or enema and milking 
rube, but the risk of introducing septic or blood poison germs is con¬ 
siderable, hence the adoption of the antiseptic precautions recommended 
above. Prevention is better than cure, and if the cows are given a dose of 
salts and kept on short feed for a week or so before calving there will not 
be much danger. The greatest danger is with cows that are full blooded 
and rapidly thriving, more so than with fat animals. 

Foul. 

May be caused by horn growing irregularly and cracking and dirt 
getting in and local inflammation,; foreign bodies sticking between the 
hoofs. The most usual cause is wet, the hoof becomes softened, and then 
irritated and inflamed by exposure to dirt, wet, and cold. Bruises or 
rapture of the ligaments may cause foul. 

Treatment .—Great care and strict cleanliness are indispensable. With 
a sharp knife cut away carefully all loose horn. Place the foot in linseed 
poultice mixed with a mild antiseptic, such as boric acid. The foot may 
be bandaged after wrapping with antiseptic tow or lint with ointment of 
1 boric acid to 7 of lard. If possible, the animal should be moved to dry 
ground. In case it has to be kept on wet ground, apply once or twice 
a week the following:—Melt 1 lb. Burgundy pitch with 1 lb, mutton suet- 
over a slow fire, and add 1 lb. Barbadoes or ordinary tar, and mix 
thoroughly, A dose of salts will be beneficial. 

Useful Eeclpes. 

Gruel. 

r lb. of meal to 1 gallon of cold water, set on the fire and stir until 
boiling'; then allow to simmer over a gentle fire till wateir is? quite thick. 
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Bran Mash. 

Scald a bucket and throw out the water, put in three ibs. of bran 
and one ounce of salt, add 21- pints of boiling water, stir well up, cover 
over, allow to stand 15 to 20 minutes till well cookecl 

Hay Tea (for Calf-feeding;. 

Hay tea is, made by boiling sound hay for half an hour, the hay 
being best cut into half-inch chaff before boiling it. For a young calf 
under a month old, give two gallons of this hay tea. with four ounces of 
linseed and pollard, per day. 

Limewater. 

Place a few handfuls of quicklime in a tub and fill up with water. 
Stir up and allow to settle; the clear water is 1 limewater. When that is 
used, fill and stir up again until all the lime is absorbed, which may be 
seen by breathing through a tube into the lime water. If lime is present, 
the water will become cloudy. If all the lime has been used up, the 
water will remain clear, and more lime must be added to the tub. 


IV.—DAJRY FARM BUILDINGS, 

Dr. Cherry, Director of Agriculture, writes in a former issue:— 

One of the most important points about the permanent improvements of 
the farm is the adoption from the commencement of a good plan for the 
buildings. The size and style will vary with the different branches of 
agriculture, but there are certain conditions that should be fulfilled in all 
cases. The building should be well adapted for its special purpose, it 
should be substantial and permanent so far as may be with, due regard to 
its cost, and above all it should be so arranged that it can be extended 
so as to keep pace with the growth of the farm. Farm buildings usually 
consist of a collection of small erections which have been built from time 
to time without any general plan. As a stable or bam becomes too small 
for the increasing requirements of its owner, it is turned to some other 
use, and a new building takes its place. In this way a number of small 
buildings grow up, none of them perhaps as good as might have been 
built with the same money, and their inconvenient .arrangement is a source 
of continual loss through the extra labour involved in carving on the 
routine work of the farm. 

During the last few years the so-called u consolidated type ,? of farm 
building has come into favour in America. A large many-storied building 
is made to serve all purposes, the upper stories being used for hay and 
grains, the intermediate one for implements and machinery, and the lower 
ones for the animals. In this way four and five stories are often met 
with. The only disadvantage is the liability to total destruction in case 
of fire, while in all directions the advantages are manifest. A large 
building costs less, both to build and maintain, than a number of small 
ones which provide the same amount of accommodation, while the saving 
in labour * goes far towards providing interest and sinking fund on the 
capital cost of construction. The advantages are very evident in the winter, 
when all the Work may be done with a minimum amount of exposure to the 
weather. 
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The present building is designed to meet the special requirements of 
the dairy farmer. It comprises a cow stable on the ground floor,, and a 
large loft above which will answer all the purposes of an ordinary barn. 
As will be seen from Figs. 1 and 2, the building is 32 feet wide, a road¬ 
way 10 feet wide runs down the centre, the cows standing with their heads 
towards the walls. The framing is erected in sections of 8 feet each, an 
arrangement which enables the building to le gradually extended to any 
desired length. In order to secure this, the ordinary 4x2 framing is 
replaced by much heavier timbers, but the number of pieces of timber is 
much reduced, so that, on the whole, there is considerable saving in material. 

The longitudinal timbers are all 16 feet long, so that by “breaking 
joints * 7 alternately on each transverse principal the necessary strength is 
secured, whatever may be the length of the building. The building may 
be used either for feeding and shelter, or for milking in addition, according 
to the taste of the owner. The chief objection urged against milking in a 
building with a loft overhead, is that dust from the hay will fall into 
the pail. While this; may be true if there is a faulty fleer, it must not be 
forgotten that by far the greatest source of contamination of the milk is 
the dirt from the udders and hind quarters of the cows, and from the 
hands of the milkers. If the building is properly constructed, the cows 
groomed and scrupulous cleanliness observed, the number of stories above 
the cows is a matter of little consequence. Odours from the cows and 
bedding can be avoided by good ventilation and cleanliness. These matters 
are emphasized because the main point is to keep the attention directed 
to the principal evil. It is the little particles of cow dung which find their 
wav into the milk which do more harm than all else combined. There is 
only one way of keeping these out of the pail, and that is care and attention 
on the part of the farmer. A good building for the milking shed is 
desirable, because the means necessary for securing this cleanliness, are then 
more readily provided. But the most perfect shed will fail to secure clean 
milk if the owner is ignorant or careless. 

Location and General Arrangement. 

Besides convenience of access from the different paddocks and from 
the road, the farm buildings should be located at a lower level than the 
dwelling house, and if possible, in such a position that the prevailing winds 
blow from the house to the stable rather than vice versa, The distance 
should be from 50 to too yards, and some of the original trees should be 
retained or others be planted, so as to make a break between the two. 
The trees not only afford a grateful shade in the summer, but they 
protect the home to a great extent from the flies and dust. When all the 
native trees have been destroyed and it is decided to make a plantation, 
the sugar gum and wattle are the best temporary trees, while the permanent 
ones may be selected from the black wood, English oak and elm, Finns 
insignis and Cufressm Lambertiana, according to the locality. In wet 
districts a slab footpath. 4 feet wide, from the house to the milking shed 
will materially reduce the labour of keeping the home dean and tidy, The 
direction of the long axis of the building is not a matter of great im¬ 
portance, and if a better level can be obtained by departing from the 
cardinal points of the compass, there is no reason why this should not he 
done. In. fact, a building facing the N.E. and S.W. is, in. many localities, 

' the best. 





TRANSVERSE SECTION AND PLAN OF BUILDING. 



















FIG. 3.—FRAME IN COURSE OF ERECTION, 







FIG. 4.—GENERAL VIEW OF BUILDING. 
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As has been already mentioned, our plan is to begin the building by 
erecting one end in its permanent position and arrange so as to extend it 
as far as necessary in the opposite direction in sections of 8, 16, or 24 feet. 
If means can be secured for driving the hay waggon up to nearly the level 
of the floor of the loft, a great deal of labour will be saved in handling 
both the harvest and the silage, as the chaff-cutter may be placed on this 
floor, and all the feeding .arrangements thus be reduced to the simplest 
possible condition. Should the building be placed on the side of a hill a 
bank of earth may be formed either at the end or against the side near 
the end of the building. In order to protect the wall from damp, the 
excavation or earthwork should be kept back from the wall for a space of 
two or three feet, and the earth prevented from falling in by slabs, or samp¬ 
lings, so as to allow the waggon to be backed hard up against the wall of 
the building. 

The temporary end may be filled in with panels of either weather-boards 
or paling of about the same length and height as the panels of an ordinary 
paling fence. The rails are bolted to the studs and posts, so that "the 
same panels may be used again whenever the building is extended. A 
doorway at one or both ends is provided according to the size and location 
of the building and its relation to its surroundings. 

Details of Construction. 

As will be seen from the illustrations, the framing is of the simplest 
description. The studs are 6x4, and all the rest of the framing 6x2, 
or, if more convenient, saplings may be employed throughout. Half-inch 
bolts are used to bolt the various timbers together. No mortices or tenons 
are used, and the labour involved is thus reduced to' a minimum. The 
principals are set up 8 feet apart, this distance being selected because 
it allows two cows to stand together side by side. Three longitudinal 
plates, also 6 x 2, are bolted to the studs, one 6 feet from the ground 
floor, the second at 9 feet to carry the ends of the floor joists, and the 

third just below the ends of the rafters. The following will be found 

the easiest way to begin the work:—First set out the framing by laying 
the timbers of one of the principals on a level piece of ground in their 
relative positions, and bore the holes for the bolts. The distance between 
the two end bolts in the rafters is 17 ft. 3 in. The first set will then serve 
as a pattern for ail the others. Then set up the studs and posts, brace 
them plumb, and bolt on the* lower longitudinal plates and the floor 
joists. Then secure the brace on each side in its position by bolting it 
to the stud and floor joist. The rafters are lifted into position in the 
following way :—Bolt the outer end of the right hand rafter in its place, 

, allowing its central end to rest on the ground near the middle of the 
building. Then take the left hand rafter, bolt its central end to that of 

its fellow, and using the left rafter as a pole, raise the right hand one 

to its permanent position, and fix it by the bolt at the top of the brace. 
The left rafter will then hang from its central holt, its outer end is then 
carried up to its position and bolted to the top of the stud. The collar 
tie is then placed in position, and lastly, the top longitudinal plate 
bolted on. 

The roof is best covered with galvanized iron, two nine-feet sheets being 
required for the building as shown in the illustrations. The battens or 
purlins should be 3 x 3 hardwood bolted to the rafters. Five are required 
for each side if nine feet iron is used. They- are 16 feet long, the joists 
being broken bn each alternate rafter. 
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The walls are covered with weatherboards, short 3x2 studs being 
fixed between the main ones. The space between the lowest plate and 
the fioor of the loft is arranged to meet all the necessary requirements 
for ventilation. This space on the side that faces the east in a well- 
sheltered situation may be left open, as is the case on the side of the 
building away from the observer in Fig. 4; or it may be covered in as 
seen on the side next the observer in Fig. 4. Panels 8 feet long are hinged 
at the bottom so that in hot -weather the whole of both sides may be left 
open. Ventilation in winter is provided by the spaces between the battens 
in the upper part of the panel, thus securing cross currents of air 
immediately under the floor of the loft. 

The flooring joists are placed 2 feet apart, the ends being carried on 
a bearer bolted to the top of the central rows of posts. For the floor of 
the loft the best material is grooved and tongued softwood, but in many 
localities hardwood will be used, as it is much cheaper. The main objection 
is the shrinkage. When the green boards are first laid, this may be met 
by stretching a roll of building paper over the joists and nailing the 
flooring on top of it.* When the boards have become seasoned they may 
be taken up and the joints closed up. A shoot is provided in the corner at 
each side to allow the feed stuff to be sent down into the truck below. 

As will be seen from Fig. 1, the ground floor is paved on two levels, 
the roadway down the middle being about 9 inches lower than the floor 
r,n each side. The part of the floor on which the cows stand runs back 
nearly level to the edge of the curb, where there is a single square step the 
full depth. This arrangement is preferable to the sloping sides of a 
gutter. In the latter case the animals slip about and are afraid to stand 
at their ease, because they know that the foothold is: insecure. When on a 
raised level platform, however, although their feet are close to the edge, the} 
soon get to know that there is no danger of slipping, and act accordingly. 
The step up is made high, so as to allow the manure to drop clear of the 
animals. The roadway along the middle of the building has a low crown 
to its centre, and the gutter is formed by this slight curve meeting the 
kerb. As the cost of this floor is one of the main items in the total outlay 
involved in the construction of the building, it is important to use the 
resources of different localities to best advantage. Where bluestone, 
granite, or other hard rock is procurable, it is test pitched throughout and 
grouted in cement. * Where pitchers are not available, make a kerb of 
9x3 red gum, and floor the platform and roadway for a yard on each 
side of the kerb with cement concrete. Many of "the harder slates and 
sandstones found throughout central Victoria are suitable for this purpose, 
and quartz gravel makes excellent concrete. The remainder of the floor 
may be wood paved. Finally, in parts of Gippsland and the northern 
plains, -where stone of all kinds is out of the question, a wood floor set in^ 
tar asphalt is the best available. The object is not only to keep the cows 
dry, but also to keep them clean, and reduce the labour of removing the 
manure to a minimum. 

The inside fittings may be modified to suit the ideas of the individual, 
one arrangement being shown in Figs. 1 and 2. The posts supporting the 
floor joists on each side of the roadway are used to carry one end of the 
division between the stalls. The mangers are 5 feet 6 inches from the 
kerb, and between the manger and the outside wall of the building there 
is a 4 feet race for feeding. A truck may be run along this, and the food 


*There are several brands of building paper, P & B, &c., procurable in Melbourne. 
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passed down from the loft by means of a shoot in one corner. The mangers 
are simply made by means of an angle rail laid along the floor to form 
each corner; the front and back are formed of 6 x i flooring, with a 
4 x 2 to form the edge. Ther front of the manger is thus io inches 
and the back 18 inches from the floor. The lower rail between the cows 
may be carried forward to help in fixing the back of the manger, and at 
the same time it will keep neighbouring cows from interfering with one 
another when feeding. Two cows thus stand side by side in each eight feet 
space. They are best tied up by chains', the eye of which slides up and 
down a 16 inch bolt fixed on the posts at the mangers. Bails may be 
easily fixed if they are required. No -divisions are placed in .the mangers 
to separate one cow from the other, except the end of the rail already 
noted. In this way the whole length of the manger may be cleaned out 
after each feeding. A 5m. x 5m. post erected in the centre of each double 
stall will prevent the cows interfering with each other when lying down. 

The advantages of this system are asi follow:— 

t. Uncovered cow yards are done away with. The whole-herd is under 
shelter, and the milking is done with as much comfort as is possible. 

2. The cows may be regularly fed to supplement the forage obtained 
in the paddock. This means a notable increase in the returns from each 
animal. 

3. The cows are kept warm in winter nights. Straw or bracken fern 
may be- used for bedding. In bracken districts this is the only way in 
which a pest can be turned into a valuable commodity. 

4. The manure is easily secured. Each day a shovelful of dry earth 
is scattered at the rear of each cow. Next morning, after milking, a dray 
is taken through the shed, the manure removed, and carted out into a 
small adjoining paddock at once. It is ploughed under in the course of 
each fortnight. In this, way a succession of fodder crops may be grown, 
and it will be found that the increased returns from the cows represent 
from five to eight shillings per load from this manure. 

5. By the method described above, the building can be gradually 
extended to any length. The difficulty of breaking joints on alternate 
principals is met in the case of the purlins, by allowing half of their 
number to project eight feet beyond fhe end of the building until the 
extension is made. In the case of the side wall plates* an eight feet length 
is bolted between the last two principals on each side. When the extension 
is begun, this may be taken off and the 16 feet length substituted for it. 

Other plans are given, which may be adopted if preferred, as they 
will be found convenient in every way. In. constructing the floors of sheds 
in hilly districts, care should be taken not to build them up on piles, as is 
often done. It is very difficult to keep such floors sanitary through drainage 
getting underneath. They should be made solid underneath before laying 
the floor. 

Mr. Johnson’s shed (Heyfield), is the most convenient for milking alone. 
The cows, after being milked, walk through a door beside the bail out into 
the paddock, instead of returning to the yard. In the ground plan are 
shown “ roller sun blinds,” and these are found to be a great convenience. 
The shed has the advantage of facing the sun, which has such a purifying 
and sweetening effect, and -when the cow is bailed up the blind behind is 
drawn down to shade the milker. This is far preferable to the bags 
generally used for this purpose. Here, too, is the best arrangement for 
working the bail and door from behind. In the diagram D is a stop of 
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3x1, AE the lever to close the bail. When closed the end of lever E is 
dropped into F, which holds the bail closed- To free the cow, the end 
of lever is returned to E. a piece of hand steel G forces the bail open. 
B H is another stop, and to open the door the lever A is pushed over to 
H, the side lever C attached to an angle K opens the door. A bolt passes 
through the two levers at B and through the cross piece, in which a groove 
is cut to allow the bolt to slide along with the lever. A study of the ground 
plan will make the action clear. 

Instructions for Making Concrete, 

Ingredients used—Cement, either broken stone or gravel, brick, shingle, 
Ac. ; the proportions should be 1 part cement to 5 or 6 parts of other mate¬ 
rial. Only good cement should be used, and if it has been exposed to the air 
for some time so much the better. The materials are mixed on a wooden 
hoarding or floor. The brick, stones, or whatever is used should not 
exceed Jin. cube, with a considerable proportion of smaller material 
Anything of the nature of claw fine sand, loam, much dirt, &c., must be 
carefully excluded. Clean coarse sand may be used, but.not in too large 
proportions. The whole must be well rammed, or rolled, and it will then 
set firmly; 3111. of concrete gives a good foundation. In cowsheds no 
further finishing is lequired, the surface being sufficiently Tough to prevent 
the cattle from slipping. With dairies or separator rooms where a smooth 
surface is required, it may be finished off with cement Jin. thick, two parts 
of coarse sand (washed) to one part of cement. A bag or box of coarse 
sand should always be kept on hand, and if the floors become at all 
slippery a handful dusted over will counteract this. 
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V.—FODDER FOR THE DAIRY" HERD. 

Dr. Cherry, Director of Agriculture, writes in former issues: — 

Our present object is to give a general view of the problem of foods 
and feeding, and to see what provision can be made by planting crops 
which will be available for the coming summer. When pastures furnish 
an abundance and variety of grasses no better food can be found for the 
milch cow. But before ripening mixed grasses contain from 65 to So per 
cent, of water, and a cow requires at least 100 lbs. of such material in the 
course of a day if she is to yield a profitable quantity of milk. This 
amount represents two cornsacksful, pressed down pretty firmly. As the 
grass dries it loses a great deal of its water, so that the same amount of 
nutriment may be obtained from much less weight, but bv the end of sum¬ 
mer the seeds have blown out, and much of the soluble material has dis¬ 
appeared, so that the grass, however plentiful, becomes dry, indigestible, 
and nearly useless for food. The cow finds it hard enough to obtain suffi¬ 
cient nourishment to keep up her own weight, without having any surplus 
to spare from which she can manufacture milk. 

For it must be remembered that the animal body is like a machine in 
this respect, that is able only to transform the food materials into other 
forms of energy or into different chemical substances. It is no more able 
to create within itself the power of doing work or of secreting milk than 
a steam engine can keep on running when not supplied with wood and 
water. The food of the steam engine consists simply of carbon and water. 
That of the animal is more complicated. Water and carbon it must have 
in abundance, but the carbon is useless for the purposes of life in the 
form of charcoal. It requires to have been first of all worked up by plants 
into the form of starch and sugar, or of oils and fats. But the animal, 
differs totally from the steam engine in this respect. Not only mifst it have 
the foods already mentioned, but others still more costly and complicated 
must be provided. This class of foods is called protein or albumin , and is 
found to consist of not only carbon and water, but also of nitrogen and 
traces of phosphorus and sulphur. 

Chemical Composition of Foods. 

Wherever life of any kind exists, whether it be 1 in the form of plants or 
animals, the above classes of chemical substances are always found. How¬ 
ever different a plant may be from an animal the difference is due to the 
varying distribution of these materials, rather than to the presence of any 
distinctive substance in either plant or animal. Speaking roughly, plants 
are distinguished by the preponderance of carbon, animals by the relative 
amount of protein. 

Carbon forms the charcoal of the plant. It exists in the form or wood 
and fibrous materials, as starch and sugar (carbohydrates), and as oils and 
fats. Wood and fibre are generally too tough for the animal to digest and 
utilize as food, but the carbohydrates and fats form most important articles 
of food. They serve as fuel for the body, keeping up its warmth, and 
supplying it with much of the material for doing work. In the case of 
the cow they furnish a large part of the solids of the milk. For these 
purposes any given quantity of fat has a food value of two and a half 
times the same weight of carbohydrate. This fact explains the instinctive 
liking that all animals have for fatty foods in cold weather. The sugars. 
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starch, and oils are found mast abundantly in seeds and fruit, but reference 
to the table which fallows shows that thev are present in all parts of the 

plant. 

Protein consists not only of carbon and water, but also contains nitrogen, 
and traces of phosphorus, sulphur, potash, and many of the inorganic salts. 
Its distinctive feature is the nitrogen which it contains. Protein is the 
essential part of all living substances, and it is for its replenishment that 
nitrates, ammonia, sulphates, and phosphates are required in manures. 
Nitrogen exists in nature chief!v in the form of the gas which constitutes 
four-fifths of the atmosphere. "* But with some few but very important 
exceptions, plants are not able ro make use of it in this form. They require 
to have it presented to their rootlets in such form as nitrates or ammonia 
salts dissolved in the water of the soil. The plant stores the nitrogen 
chiefly in the seed, and thus in the form of protein it becomes available 
as food for animals. The white of egg, lean meat, and the casein of the 
milk are examples of nearly pure protein. Blood, muscles, nerves, and 
organs not only consist large:v of protein, but they require this same 
substance, or others very like it, as food to make good the wear and tear 
of daily life, and to provide for growth and development. Hence protein 
is an essential part of the food of ah animals. The plant, under the in¬ 
fluence of the heat of the sun, slowly and laboriously manufactures it from 
the soil ; animals eagerly appropriate it from the plant or else from one 
another, so that the struggle for existence has teen well described as “the 
struggle for nitrogen.’ 7 Every moment the living parts of our bodies are 
being worn out and renewed, and this renewal can only be effected by 
protein in the food. Prorein is therefore an essential part of every ration, 
and from what has been said it will be seen that it is the scarcest and most 
costly part of every ration. 

But while the chemical composition of the food is thus fixed there is 
another point of supreme importance. The food must not only have the 
right constituents, but it must also be digestible and palatable. The mere 
taking of food into the stomach is not sufficient to sustain life. The juices 
secreted by the walls of that organ must act on it, and reduce it to such 
a condition that the solid parts become dissolved and are thus able to 
permeate the walls of the stomach and intestines and enter the blood. By 
the blood they are carried to all parts of the body to supply the food 
required by the working parts. The food must therefore contain a proper 
proportion of digestible matter. When the stomach is filled with a mass 
of dry, hard, innutritions grass, leaves and straw, not only is the animal 
deprived of proper nutriment, but it cannot make use of the digestible parts 
of that which is actually present in the stomach. 

Then also the food must be varied in character and appetizing. We all 
know the effect upon ourselves of the way in which a meal is cooked and 
served, and the same holds good for all animals. The sight and smell of 
food, and the anticipated enjoyment of the meal are the chief stimulants 
to the secretion of the gastric juice. It has been shown by recent experi¬ 
ments that suitable food may be placed in the stomach of a starving animal, 
and no attempt will be made to digest it if the animal is not aware of its 
presence. In the same way the digestive juices will be secreted in abun¬ 
dance if the animal merely thinks he has swallowed food. He may be 
completely deceived on this point, but preparations for the digestion of 
the meal are made all the same. Hence successful feeding implies variety 
as well as quantity and quality. 
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Relative "Value of Pood Stuffs. 

A knowledge of the chemical composition of any food is not of itself 
sufficient to enable us to estimate its value to the animal. We require 
to know in addition how much of each “nutrient J '—the name given to the 
nutritive parts of the food, including protein, fat. carbohvdrates, and 
mineral matters—is digestible or available for the purposes of the animal 
economy. The following table has been copied from Bulletin 132 of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station of the University of California; and the 
requisite analyses have been carried out, partly at the laboratory of that 
University and are partly derived from Henry on £i Foods and Feeding." 
The climatic conditions make the results obtained in California more directly 
applicable to Victoria than those derived from Europe or the Eastern 
States of America. The nutritive ratio gives the proportion which the pro¬ 
tein bears to the weight of the carbohydrates and fats combined. 1 lb. of 
fat being calculated as equivalent to 2*5 lbs. of sugar, starch, or gum. 
For instance, let us take green lucerne. Taking the figures from the table 
the nutritive ratio is calculated as follows: — 

Percentage of carbohydrates ... ... ... 7’SO 

Add food value of fats, *6 X -*5 ... ... — 1*50 

Total ... ••• ... 8*80 

Divide 8*80 by the percentage of protein, viz., 3*7, and the quotient is 2*37. 

And the decimal may be carried to any desired degree of accuracy. Hence 
the nutritive ratio of green lucerne is said to be 2*3, that is, it contains one 
part of digestible protein to about two* and a third parts of all the available 
non-nitrogenous constituents. This is an example of a “ narrow 55 ration, 
because the nitrogen is large in proportion to the total of all the digestible 
nutrients. On the other hand, potatoes ate an example of a “wide JJ 
ration, because the protein is small in proportion to the other nutrients 
(1 to 18*4). 


Dry Matter and Digestible Nutrients in 100 lbs. 


. 

Feed Stuffs. 

Dry Matter 
in 1**0 11 w. 

Digestible Nutrients in 100 lbs. 

. ._ . . „ i 

Nutritive 

llatio. 

Protein. 

! Garbo- j 

hydrate 5 *, j 

i 

Fat. 

. Grcv.il F odd*. t\ 






Lucerne 

20*0 

3*7 

7 *3 

*6 

1 : 2*3 

Saltbush 

23 *5 

2 'u 

9*2 

*3 

! 1 : 3*9 

Barley 

21*0 

1*9 

10*2 

*4 

| l : 5*8 

Red Clover 

, 29 *2 

2*9 

14 *8 

*7 

I 1:5*7 

TIaize .. 

20*7 

1*0 

11 *6 

; .4 

! 1:12*6 

Cow Pea 

; 16*4 

1*8 

1 8*7 

! -2 

1 : 5*1 

Horse Bean 

15*8 

1 2*2 

! 7‘I 

| *2 

1 : 3*4 

Oats ... 

i 37*8 

2*6 

18*9 

1*0 

1 : 8 *2 

Orchard Grass 

27*0 


11*4 

*5 

1 : 8*4 

Rye 

23*4 

! 2*1 

: 14*1 

*4 

' 1 : 7 *2 

Soya Bean 

24*9 

3*2 

1 11*0 

i *5 

j 1 : 3 *8 

Sorghum 

20*6 

I *6 

1*2*2 

j *4 

i 1 : 22*0 
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Dry Matter and Digestible Nutrients in ioo lbs.— continued . 



Dry Matter 
in’IOC Ibs. 

: Digestible 

Nutrients in 100 lbs. 



Feed Stuff*. 

Protein. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates 

Pat. 

Ratio. 

Hoots* cl*c. 







Beet, sima? 

.* ' 15*7 

1*0 

11-0 

*1 

1 

7*0 

Cabbage 

15*3 

1*8 

1 8 *2 


1 

5*1 

(TlITOtS 

11-4 

*8 

7*8 

*2 

1 

3.0*3 

Man^ols 

.. , 9* 1 

I *1 

5 *4 

*1 

1 

5*1 

Pafinips 

: I 1 *7 

1*0 

11**2 

*2 

l 

7*3 

Potatoes 

2i *1 

*9 

10*3 

*1 

1 

18*4 

Pumpkins 

■ iui 

1*0 

5*8 

*3 

i 

0*0 

Turnips 

• > ; 9*5 

3 *0 

7*2 

*2 

1 

7 ‘7 

flat/. 







Lucerne 

.. ' 89*1 

. 12*3 

37*1 

1*0 

1 

3*3 

Bariev 

91*5 

1 5*8 

43*1 

1*0 

1 

8*1 

Clover, red 

84*7 

! o-s 

! 35*8 

1*7 

1 

5*8 

Cow Pea 

80*3 

! 10*8 

38 -6 

I *1 

1 

4*0 

Oat 

so *9 

| 4*5 

! 43 *7 

1*5 

1 

10*5 

Eve Grass 

80 *0 

0*1 

37 *8 

1*2 

i 

6*6 

Vetch .. 

88*7 

! 12*9 

| 37 *5 

1*4 

1 

3*1 

Wheat 

.. , id **2 

3*6 

! 46*1 

! i*i 

1 

13-5 

Straw. 




i 



Barley 

». , 85 *8 


41*2 

1 *0 

1 

61*0 

Oat 

90*8 

1*2 

38 *0 

■8 

1 

33-8 

Soya Bean 

St-5 *{> 

2 *3 

40*0 

: 1 *1 

1 

18*5 

Wheat 

■ • , 00 *4 

*4 

36*3 

*4 

1 

93*0 

Ora in and Seeds. 







Barley 

*. : ho *0 

| 9-0 

03 *5 

: 2*1 

1 

7 *1 

Maize .» 

so *4 

| 7*8 

- CO *7 

4*3 

1 

i 

9 • 9 

Cow Pea ( 

8.3*2 

1 IS *3 

54 *2 

: 1 *1 

3 *1 

Oats 

.. - 89 *0 

j 9 *2 

4j *3 

4 *2 

1 

I 

6*2 

Bice .. 

87 *7 

5 *3 

07 -ft 

1 *3 

12*9 

Soya Bean 

.. ' SO *2 

29 *6 

22 *3 

! 14*4 

i 

1 *9 

Sunflower 

9*2*5 

32* 1 

*20 *8 

! 29*0 

1 


Wheat, old 

01 *7 

13*7 

47 *0 

1 *4 

i 

3*7 

Products, 







Brewers 1 Grains (wet) 

24 *3 

3*9 

9*3 | 

1 *4 

I 

, 3 -2 

Cocoa nut Oil Cake 

.. 85 *9 

10.4 

42 *4 I 

9*7 

1 

1 

4-0 

Maize Meal 

.. ; 88 *0 

0*4 

00 *3 1 

3*4 

11 * 0 

Linseed Meal 

89*1 

20*1 

1 38 *5 j 

6*5 

1 

2*0 

Pea Meal 

.. - 89 *5 

16*8 

51 *8 1 

* t 

1 

1 

3 ■*> 

Peanut Meal 

.. ! 89 *3 

42*9 

2*2 *8 I 

0*9 

0*9 

Wheat Bran 

.. ; 88 *3 

11*2 

42 *2 ; 

2*5 

1 

4*3 

Pollard 

.. : ss -3 

12*2 

1 

53 *4 j 

3-8 

1 

5*1 

Silage. 

Californian Analyses (1)- 
Barlev 

. * : 20 

i 

1 *8 ! 

12*7 

0*9 

1 : 

8*3 

Clover 

.. : 28 

2 i 

13*0 ! 

1 *0 

1 : 

8*0 

Maize 

.. ^ 25 

1*3 | 

13*5 j 

0*0 

1 : 

11 *5 

Oat 

.. i 28 . 

1 *5 | 

14 *8 1 

0*9 

1 : 

11 *5 

Orchard Grass 

*. i 23 

1*1 j 

10-G 1 

1*0 j 

1 : 

11*9 
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Dry Matter and Digestible Nutrients in joq lbs .— continued. 


Feed Stuffs. 


j Dry Matter - 
i in 100 lbs. : 


Digestible Nutrients in 100 15 *. 


Protein. . Ci j rl '?‘ 

hydrate.*. 


Nutritive 
! Ratio. 


Average American Analy¬ 
ses (2)— 

Maize 
Sorghum 
Lucerne 
Grass 

Maize and Sorghum 

Victorian Analyses, 1003 (. 
Maize, Na I 


Sorghum 

Maize (nearly ripe) 
Grass 

Oats and Clover 
Oats, 1905 


21 ! 

0 *0 ! 

11 *3 ; 

0*7 i 

1 

14*5 

24 | 

o*o : 

14*9 j 

0*2 ! 

1 

25*6 

28 1 

3 *0 1 

8 *5 

3 *9 

1 

4*4 

32 | 

1*9 j 

13*4 

1 -n 

1 

9*1 

24 j 

1*6 

13 j 

0*7 

1 

9*2 

25 

1 

i 

14-6 1 

0*8 

1 

10 * 0 

20 

o*9 ; 

10 

0*9 

1 

13*6 

ID 

0*9 

9 *6 

0*8 

1 

12*8 

20 i 

1 

10*5 

0*8 

! 1 

12*5 

18 j 

0-7 i 

5*3 

0*4 

i 

9*0 

22 i 

1*2 j 

11*3 

1*3 

; 1 

12*1 

40 

35 ! 

1 *4 ! 

25 

0*9 

1 

19*4 

i*s ! 

21 

1*2 

: 1 

13*3 

28 | 

2*3 j 

14 

1*2 

! 1 

-. <■•» 
t 0 

34 | 

0.0 j 

i 

18 

1*0 

! 1 

9*3 

.a, Bull. 

13 2 * 






( 2 ) Henrv, p. 243 . 

( 3 ) Chemical Lab. Dept, of Agriculture.—In calculating the digestible nutrients 
from the total amount of each constituent present, I have averaged the co-efficients of 
digestion.—T.C. 

The foregoing table should be kept for reference, as it gives the relative 
nutritive values of most of the foodstuffs commonly used in this State. 
Various rules have been adopted for calculating the. commercial value of 
. any given material. None of these are quite satisfactory, but a fan 
comparison mav usually be made by reckoning the protein as worth twice 
as much as the carbohydrates, and the fats as worth from two and a hair 
to three times the carbohydrates. Take the following examples from the 
table:— 

Oats. 


Protein—9-2 X 2 
Carbohydrates ... 
Fats—4*2 X 3 ... 

Total 


Protein—11'2 X 2 
Oarbohy d rates .., 
Fats — 2'5 X 3 ... 


Bran. 


T< tal 


= 3 S * 4 
= 47-3 
= 12-6 

... 78*3 


22*4 

42*2 

7*5 

72*1 


Hence 72 lbs. of oats are worth as much money as 78 lbs. of bran. 
Tn other words, allowing for the difference in weight ot the respective 
bushels, when bran is at is. oats are worth 2s. 2d. the b^she, s a 
matter of fact, the market value of oats is always somewhat higher n 
account of their special value as horse-feed. 
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' Value of Protein, 

The; value of protein as the necessary food for keeping up all the 
living tissues of an animal has been already explained. The most difficult 
problem of both feeding cattle and raising crops is to keep up the supply 
of this all-essential nitrogenous food. It will be seen that of green fodders 
the various legumes, as lucerne, clovers, peas, and beans stand pre-eminent, 
while the large amount which saltbush contains explains at once the high 
valim of this as a forage plant. All the root crops are relatively poor in 
protein, while ensilage and hay correspond to the greenstuff from which 
they are made, but in hay the percentage is relatively high, because the 
dry matter has been increased bv the disappearance of 60 per cent, of the 
water. As the crop ripens the protein is rapidly concentrated in the seeds, 
and hence the richness of grain and the poverty of straw. Here again 
the quantity of protein attains a maximum in peas and beans. The high 
food value of the various bv-products is explained bv a glance at the 
table. 

The quality and quantity of feel! supplied to our dairy cattle has, 
up to the present, been left too much to chance. When the seasons are 
favorable no better food can be found than the natural pasture grasses, 
but these require to be regularly supplemented. No fact has been more 
dearly demonstrated than that the yield of milk and butter fat is 
dependent on the food supply. This, of course, is what one would 
expect, since the first use of the food is to keep the animal alive, and it 
is only the surplus of the ration that the cow can turn into milk. Taking 
1,000 lbs. as the standard weight of a cow, it is found that to maintain 
the full milking capacity the following average ration is required: — 

Dry matter in food ... ... ... ... 25 lbs. 

Containing Digestible Protein ... ... ... 2*5 lbs. 

» ft Carbohydrates ... ... 12*5 lbs. 

■' ?* Fats .. ... ... *5 lbs. 

together with at least 75 lbs. (7I- gallons) of water and a little salt. In 
hot weather the water requires to be greatly increased. The amount of dry 
matter in the form of coarse fodder should be about 16 lbs., and the 
quantities should be so adjuster] that the nutritive ratio is 1:6*5. In 
other words, cows do not yield their best if fed on too coarse or too con¬ 
centrated foods. If we turn to the table it will be seen that all the above 
requirements are contained in about 80 lbs. of fresh red clover, or in 
100 lbs. of good rich mixed pasture grasses. To supply the difference 
between the above standard quantities and the amount that the cows actually 
obtain is the problem which has to be faced by the dairying industry in 
Victoria. 

Feeding Eafions. 

Let us see how the full ration may be supplied, supposing the cows 
are wholly hand-fed, and always keeping in mind the fact that variety of 
food and a palatable mixture are essential. 


Ibs. 

Dry Matter. 

Protein. 

L 

1 *23 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates. 

Fats, 

10 Lucerne Hay 

.. 81) 

3*7 

*16 

10 Oat Straw 

.. 0*8 

■12 

3*8 

*08 

20 Mangels 

.. 1 *8 

*22 

1*1 

*02 

4 €>ats „ „ 

,. 3 *5 

"37 

1’8' 

*17 

4 Bran, ,. 

.. a *5 

■45 

1*7 

*10 
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lbs. 

Dry Units r. 

Pr.jtain. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates. 

Fats. 

12 Lucerne Hay 

. 10 *08 

IX. 

1 -48 

4*40 .. 

*18 

40 Maize Silage 

. 10*00 , 

.. 

*50 

5.39 

*22 

4 Bran .. 

. 3 *33 


*45 

1.69 

TO 


24 **21 

.. 

2 -43 

11.54 .. 

*50 

23 Lucerne 

5 *00 

in. 

*74 

1*4 

*12 

14 Oaten Hay 

. 12 *80 

. . 

* 05 

6 *2 

*21 

20 Maize Silage 

5*00 

. . 

*23 

• • 2*7 

*11 

4 Bran .. 

. 3 *53 


*45 

1*7 !! 

*10 


20.33 


2.09 

12*0 

*54 

40 Mangels 

. 3*0 

IV. 

*44 

2 *2 

*02 

IS Oat Hay 

. 10**2 


*80 

7*8 

*20 

3 Linseed Cake 

2*0 

, , 

*78 

IT 

*20 

3 Bran .. 

. 2 *0 


*34 

1 *2 

*0S 


25.0 


2*30 

12*3 

. '50 


It will be seen that in all cases the difficulty is to provide the requisite 
amount of protein without unduly increasing the bulk of the ration and 
the amount of carbohydrates; hence the use of bran and other concentrated 
foods. 

In order to see how the food each cow is receiving actually compares 
with the amount given in these rations., the food should be carefully 
weighed. The nutritive value of each kind may then be calculated from 
the table, and tabulated in the form of the preceding rations. The question 
should then be asked—Is the cow picking up enough grass in the paddocks 
to make up the deficiency ? If not, the ration should be brought up to the 
standard, and the increase in the milk noted. The point where judgment 
is necessary is in valuing the food that the animal obtains while grazing. 
The appetite of the cow is usually a pretty safe guide as to when she has 
not had enough. 

As to providing for next season’s fodder, the thing which should be 
done at once is to put in a crop of oats for hay. Later on a small area 
(irrigated if possible) for mangels and maize should form a part of every 
dairy farm, and the supreme importance of lucerne as the chief of fodders 
is amply borne out by the results of scientific feeding as well as by the 
experience of 40 years. 

It is proposed to show how this information, combined with a know¬ 
ledge of the value of barnyard manure, can be directly applied by every 
farmer to increase the milk yield of his herd. By this means the dairying 
industry will be placed upon a basis of permanent prosperity, and, as will 
be seen, this is the only way in which the industry can be made self- 
supporting in the proper sense of the term. 

We have already pointed out the value of the nitrogenous or proteid 
constituents of the food. The ease with which the requisite amount of 
protein can be raised is the true measure of the fertility of the farm. 
Plants obtain all their carbonaceous constituents, such as sugar and starch, 
oils, and fats, from the carbonic acid gas of the atmosphere. But for the 
elaboration of protein the materials must be drawn from the soil. These 
materials are nitric acid, ammonia, phosphates, and sulphates. They 
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form the most valuable constituents of manure, whether artificial or col¬ 
lected on the farm. These are the portions of the fertility of the soil 
which are sold with the crop. When all the crops raised on a, farm are 
fed to animals, comparatively little of the fertility of the land is lost. ^ It 
is estimated that one-fourth of the value of a crop of wheat and one-third 
of the value of a crop of oaten hav are drawn from the land. In selling 
such crops the capital value of the" land steadily diminishes. On the other 
hand,^when the produce of the faun is sold in the form of cream the case 
is entirely different The butter fat is produced by the cow from 
materials derived by the plants from the atmosphere, and the portion of 
the milk drawn from the soil remains in the skim milk. The secretion of 
milk by the udder is not in any sense a process of filtration. Every par¬ 
ticle of milk is elaborated by the living cells of the animal, which are 
rapidly worn out in the process. These cells can only be renewed by the 
protein elements of the food, and hence the importance of this class of the 
chemical constituents of the food. 

In the cow, ns in all other warm-blooded animals, most of the food 
is use?] up in maintaining the warmth of the body. It is estimated that 
75 per cent, of the heat producing value of the food is annually 
consumed in this way. In the cold weather the proportion is much greater. 
The maintenance of life being the prime end to which the food is devoted, 
it follows that the cow must be receiving a full ration, or else there will 
be very little left for her to turn into milk. This fact can hardlv be 
emphasized too strongly. It follows that in the winter the milk yield 
can be increased by two methods—either by increasing the food or by 
keeping the animal warm. Every one must have observed how the cows 
select a sheltered corner of the paddock for a, camping ground. If they 
have the opportunity they prefer dry ploughed ground, sheltered from the 
wind or frost. The records of every butter factory demonstrate that adverse 
weather is the chief factor in accounting for the falling off in the 
milk Yield. _ The milk supplied is not only deficient in quantity, but very 
poor in quality. The cow has been burning up the sugar and fat in her 
own body in order to keep herself warm. 

Of the various methods of providing shelter for the herd, none can 
compare with housing them in a warm, well-ventilated stable. A large shovel- 
ful of dry ^earth daily will make the floor much warmer, and absorb the 
liquid portion of the manure. Of bedding materials, voting bracken 
forms one of the warmest, and, from the chemical point of view, one of 
the richest of available materials. On most farms bracken grows only 
too readily, and Its use for bedding will benefit the farm in more wavs 
than one. Barnyard manure, consisting of the excrements of the cow 
mixed with bracken, and the above proportion of earth, has the following 
average chemical composition, the most valuable part being derived from 
the urine; — 

Composition of Barnyard Manure. 

Moisture ... ... 730 to 77^ per cent. 

Nitrogen ... ... ‘78 ,, *34 „ 

Phosphoric Acid ... *40 ,, U6 

Potash ... ... ‘84 * 4 o ” 

Calculated at the current market rates for nitrates, potash', and phos¬ 
phates, its value varies from 7s. 6d. to 10s. per ton. It is estimated that 
each cow will produce a ton of this manure a month if tedded every night 
and housed during the greater part of the day when the weather is bleak 
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and wet. When thus furnished with a large quantity of valuable manure, 
the farmer has the means at hand for growing all the food stuff necessary 
to keep up the full yield of nrilk all the year round. Of still greater im¬ 
portance is the fact that he can raise heavy crops of roots, maize, and 
green fodder, and thus make the rations of the cow appetizing and diges¬ 
tible, enabling her to secure the full value of the drv portion of her food. 
"We have already pointed' out that the rich young herbage of the spring 
is the ideal food for the mi lech. cow. The more nearly we can imitate this 
the better the results will be. The importance, therefore, of succulent 
tfood is readily explained. 

In order to secure the full value of the barnyard manure, a small area 
of land, say an acre for every four cows, should be kept constantlv culti¬ 
vated. As fast as the crops are taken off one strip of it, this should be 
at once manured at the rate of ten to fifteen loads to the acre, and a fresh 
crop put in. The chief source of losses in farmyard manure is exposure to 
the weather. Fermentation takes place, the ammonia evaporates into the 
atmosphere, the nitrates and phosphates are washed away by the rain. 
When once the manure is bwied in the field its fertilizing constituents 
h ave been secured. Another important point about farmyard manure 
is that it improves the mechanical condition of the soil. Light soils are 
compacted and rendered more retentive of moisture; heavy soils are loos¬ 
ened and aerated. By this means land of almost any description can be 
made capable of bearing a succession of heavy crops. The more it is 
cultivated the richer it becomes. The crops which are to be grown for 
the cows vary in different districts. The requirements of the herd should 
be considered six months in advance, and a rotation of crops sown in their 
proper season. In nearly every part of this State oats or barley with 
ta res may be sown in the autumn, followed by peas and beans, and 
th ese by mangels. In the spring maize, sorghum, and amber cane have proved 
th e most valuable in the Victorian experimental fields 1903. If with these 
is conjoined an area of oaten bar capable of yielding half-a-ton for each cow r 
amd a quarter of an acre of lucerne, ample provision has been made for 
supplementing the natural pasture grass. 

.The only point which reman)$ to be considered is the difficulty of pro¬ 
viding water for the growing craps in summer. On many farms consider¬ 
able areas may be watered by gravitation or by pumping from a creek if the 
site of the cultivation paddock: u chosen with this purpose in view. The 
equivalent of three and a half Inches of rain per acre may be provided 
. (after allowing an ample margin for evaporation) by a dam containing 
600 cubic yards of water. The advantage of being able to keep maize 
and lucerne growing at the period when their growth is most rapid is very 
great Every farmer should aim at 1 making the necessary provision, and 
file work may well be done in sections, the capacity of the dams being in¬ 
creased from year to year. The surplus grasses of the spring may be 
fumed into ensilage instead of ibeing allowed to go to waste, and a crop 
of .maize, planted in Septembei or October, will in most years arrive at 
the necessary point of maturity without irrigation. The surprising results 
auttsuaned by "private Irrigation! ste in several districts will be described in 
an early issue of the Journal. 

Ensilage, 

'Three methods are adopted of making ensilage, the stack, the pit, and 
tihe over-ground silo. Whenever, 1 green crop is thrown together in a heap, 
fermentation takes place. The aim of a successful system of ensilage Is 
to control this fermentation and reduce it to a minimum. Fermentation 
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is a process of combustion. Whenever a log of wood is burnt, or the body 
heat of an animal is maintained, or fermentation is set up, the heat is 
pi educed by the union of the carbon of the organic matter with the oxy¬ 
gen of the air resulting in the formation of carbonic acid gas. In the 
case of ensilage the portion of the material which is thus lost is not the 
fibrous and woody parts of the plant, but the starches and sugars which 
form the most valuable food constituents of the crop. In stack and pit 
ensilage, the loss amounts in most cases to from 15 to 25- per cent, of the 
nutritive materials of the whole. It will thus be seen that the saving of 
the sugars and starches is the chief point to be attained. The over¬ 
ground wooden silo, when properly constructed, reduces this loss to from 
5 to 10 per cent. From experience extending over many years, the 
Americans have settled three points— 

(a) That ensilage crops should be passed through the chaff cutter 

before packing in the silo. 

(b) That the silo should be at least 25 feet high. It then requires 

no weights to be placed on the top. 

(c) That maize is the most profitable crop to grow for ensilage. It 

gives bv far the heaviest yield per acre, and, when cut at the 
right time and chaffed, no air is retained in the. mass. The 
exclusion of the air is the main factor in preventing fermenta¬ 
tion. , 

An over-ground silo, 14 feet in diameter, and 25 feeft high, will hold 
about 70 tons. This quantity may be grown on 3 acres of land. It will 
feed 42 cows each at the rate of 40 lbs. per day for three months. A silo 
of this kind can be built in most districts for A15. The details of its 
construction appeared in the Journal for January, 1905. 

It will be seen that the collection and careful use of the manure of 
the dairy herd is the key of the whole position. The falling off in milk 
can be obviated by conserving the warmth of the cow and feeding her up 
to spring level. The housing during the winter nights is the best protec¬ 
tion against the cold, and thus economises food, while at the same time if 
furnishes the means for growing all the necessary crops. It is of no use to 
attempt to cultivate a large part of the farm. A small area should be 
kept in a high state of cultivation, and the chief .efforts concentrated upon 
it alone. A farm of 100 acres, under existing methods, carries on an average 
less than twenty cows. If five acres of land be taken in hand as indi¬ 
cated. and a succession of two crops grown each year, the total amount of 
ploughing works out at fifteen acres, representing, perhaps, one day’s work 
in a fortnight. The two crops off the five acres should yield at least 
200 tons of green fodder in the course of the twelve months, or about 65 lbs. 
per head every day of the year. 

The time occimied in cleaning out the stable every morning is not 
greater :rhan that which is at present wasted in hunting for the cows among 
the stumps and logs before daylight. The monetary returns of the new 
method will be at least double what the same farm now produces. An excel¬ 
lent example of this method of dairy farming was described in -the Journal 
for March. 1905. On Mr. Cumming’s farm 30 cows are kept on 25 acres. 


VX—DAIRY MANAGEMENT. 

The quality of the butter made in this State largely depends on the 
care bestowed on the production and treatment of the milk and cream 
before being manufactured. In the interests of the dairying industry it is 
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necessary for the producers to exercise every precaution to insure the pro¬ 
duction of a first-class quality of butter. This fact is recognised bv most 
dairymen, but there are some who do not give due attention to these matters. 

It is to be regretted that it is not possible to deliver all the milk' pro¬ 
duced to the creameries and factories, and it is deplorable to find many 
who are within easy reach of a creamery or factory trying to separate the 
milk from their own cotvs and manufacture their butter in small lots. 

Perhaps the worst results are obtained from cream separated on the 
farms and kept until too old before being delivered to the place of manu¬ 
facture. The cause for complaint is not due to the use of small separators, 
but to the want of proper conveniences and accommodation, and. the lots 
being small, the necessary care is not given to .the cream. 

In our 'warm climate it is absolutely essential to have the aid of re¬ 
frigeration at all times of the year in order to make best butter. 

In the absence of refrigeration the quality of the output is irregular, 
so, in order to attain and keep up uniformity, the milk should be delivered 
to where it can be treated in large quantities and manipulated to best 
advantage. 

With a view to encouraging an improvement on the existing conditions, 
the following rules have been suggested by the dairy experts connected with 
this Department as a guide to dairymen:— 

Tlie Care of Milk. 

Milk should be drawn from the cows in as cleanly a manner as possible. 
The surroundings should also receive due attention. It is a pleasure to 
notice the recent rapid increase of modern well-drained and paved milking- 
yards ; together with well-arranged and ventilated milking-sheds. Examples 
can be met with in every district that serve as models for the neighbours 
to copy. When yards are convenient in their arrangement and paved, it is 
easy and pleasant to work in and keep them clean. 

Milk is a great absorbent of bad odours, and a good medium for the 
development of bacteria. If the surroundings be evil-smelling, the milk 
will soon become tainted., The value of butter, therefore, becomes lessened 
as the contamination is permitted to increase in the milk. If a cow’s udder 
is dirty it should be carefully washed, and if clean, it should at least be 
wiped. Such simple precautions prevent filth and dust from falling into 
the bucket when milking. Milking with dry hands is preferable, and is 
fast coming into favour. It is a much cleaner and better plan than the 
old way. 

When the milk is strong in odour and flavour from such food as fresh 
green rape, lucerne, trefoil, turnips, &c., aeration greatly improves it. 
The aeration of milk has long been advocated; but because it was imper¬ 
fectly understood, or entailed a certain amount of trouble, but few dairy¬ 
men practise it. Milk that is quite nauseous to the taste, and gives off a 
strong undesirable odour from the above causes, can be made quite agree¬ 
able and palatable by aerating. The fact that the odour rises from the 
milk is proof that the element causing it is volatile. If pure air is passed 
through the milk, or if milk is spread out thinly and exposed to such air, 
the undesirable element evaporates and is carried away. A simple ex¬ 
periment may be more convincing than any lengthy explanation. When 
the milk is affected, take a cupful and pour it a few times from one cup 

1 2 
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Milk Straining 

Although every care may be taken to keep milking yards and cow¬ 
sheds clean, the cows groomed, the hands of the milkers and the udders 
and teats of the cows washed, it will still be impossible to prevent particles 
of dust, dandruff, hairs, &c., from falling into the milk. With ordinary 
milk strainers only the large particles are prevented from passing from 
the milking bucket into the cans. In addition to the usual wire gauze, 
therefore, two or four folds of butter-cloth should be used. Quite recently, 
cotton wool specially prepared for the purpose has been introduced, and 
as it more nearly approaches a filter than anything used in ordinary prac¬ 
tice on the dairy farm, it restrains practically all the undissolved impurities. 
Each disc is burned after use, and a new one inserted for every milking, 
or about every forty gallons of milk, thus obviating all risk of contamina¬ 
tion through strainers not being clean and sweet. Unfortunately, there 
are still some persons who consider straining unnecessary because the milk 
is only for the factory or creamery, or going to be separated. They fail 
to realize that as some of the impurities may have been dissolved by the 
time it reaches the separator, it is then too late to attempt to arrest the 
taints imparted to the milk, and all that can be done is to detain the coarser 
particles which may still be undissolved. 



The accompanying illustrations show the, effect of the improved strainer 
on milk. Fig. 1 is a disc of cotton wool before use, and Figs. 2 and 3 
are discs through which 40 and 20 gallons of milk respectively have 
passed, and it will be seen that the last is very much the dirtiest. Both 
lots of milk had previously been run through five strainers, two of which 
were muslin. 
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taints imparted to the milk, and all that can be done is to detain the coarser 
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The accompanying Illustrations show the effect of the improved strainer 
on milk. Fig. i is a disc of cotton wool before use, and Figs. 2 and 3 
are discs through which 40 and 20 gallons of milk respectively have 
passed, and it will be seen that the last is very much the dirtiest. Both 
lots of milk had previously been run through five strainers, two of which 
were muslin. 
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IMPROVED MILK STRAINERS STAMPED OUT OF ONE PIECE. 



PARTS OF LARGE SIZE IMPROVED MILK STRAINER. 

Cream Separators. 

The cream separator should be kept free from dust. Small particles 
of sand or gravel getting into the bearings will cause them to become hot 
when working, with the result that those parts get rough and worn and 
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the machines run unsteadily. In addition to,the cost of renewing the worn 
parts the skimming will be imperfect, and a serious loss of butter fat takes 
place. Use only oil of good quality. The use of cheap or inferior oils 
produces the same effect as the presence of grit on the bearings, and con¬ 
sequently shortens the life of the machine, impairs the efficiency of the 
work done, and adds considerably to the cost of repairs. Keep all work¬ 
ing parts well oiled and free from dust. Do not use a brake of any sort 
to stop the machine. 

The higher the rate of speed the better the separation, and more can 
be passed through with good results. The lower the speed the more 
imperfect the skimming, or to a certain point as good, but less work can 
be done. Separators should on no account be run much beyond their stated 
speed. 

The essential points in good skimming are even temperature, even 
speed, and even feed. Separators should be checked daily in their work 
to see if anv loss of fat is taking place. Machines are liable to go out of 
best form from time to time. In early separating days an average loss of 
under 0W5 per cent, of fat in the skim milk was considered good, whilst 
at the present time any average loss of over 0*05 is considered bad skim¬ 
ming. Thus 0*1 per cent, of loss in a farmer’s average production of 
4,000 gallons a year means in twelve months about 50 lbs. of butter not 
recovered. It will thus be seen that it pays to keep a sharp watch over 
the separators. The loss, of course, increases in accordance with more 
inefficient skimming of the machine. 

Separate at a thickness producing about 10 gallons from 100 gallons 
of milk. Cool the cream immediately after separating. From underground 
tanks or wells cold water is always obtainable for this purpose. The cans 
of cream may be put down wells to keep them cool, or a small cellar, well 
drained, lighted, and ventilated may be used. Sometimes it will be best 
to stand the cream in a tub containing a few inches of water. Wrap 'a 
piece of clean hessian, reaching to the water, round the cream vessel. The 
water will be drawn up the hessian and evaporate, thereby cooling the 
cream. 

A temperature of 80 degrees Fahr. is laid down as the most suitable 
temperature for skimming. At that temperature the cream is taken off 
cleaner and more readily than at a lower one. Good work can be done 
at a much lower temperature than 80 degrees, but to do so the milk must 
be passed through the machine more slowly. There is a danger of the 
cream dogging when skimming at a low temperature. 

A sheet of lead should be dressed neatly over the top of the block 
before the separator is finally bolted in its place. There is then no difficulty 
in keeping the machine and its surroundings clean and sweet, as the grease 
cannot soak in. 


VII,—MILK TESTING, 

Short Instruction. 

There are three vital points in milk testing that must be recognised 
in order to insure reliable results. The firsfc is to secure a^ proper repre¬ 
sentative sample of the milk to be tested. The second is to get a true 
sample from the composite test battle into the test flask. And the third 
point includes careful attention to all the remaining details of working. 
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Preparing the Sample Bottles. 

Composite samples give reliable results, and save the trouble of daily 
testing. Special graduated bottles are in the market, and may be obtained 
very cheaply. Rubber corks should be used, as they are easily kept clean 
and sweet. Pure formalin is the most satisfactory preservative for keeping 
the samples. Three drops of formalin added with a medicine-dropper is 
sufficient to put in the composite bottle. The bottles should be thoroughly 
cleansed after each testing is done. For use on the farm the names or 
numbers of the cows can be attached to the neck of the bottles. 

Securing the Samples. 

After a cow is milked, and the milk weighed, pour it from one bucket 
into another and then back before taking the sample. Immediately after¬ 
wards take some with a cup or measure, and put some into the composite 
bottle. The same quantity should be added each time, and at the end 
of each week the bottle will contain a representative sample of the milk 
for that period. In a factory or creamery the drip system is the most 
reliable. 

Measuring the Test Sample. 

The contents of the composite bottles should be thoroughly mixed. If 
the cream has set or is hard to mix, the bottles should be placed in warm 
w : ater at a temperature of 120 deg. for a few minutes. The cream is then 
more easily dissolved and mixed with the milk. A bottle-extender greatly 
facilitates the mixing when the bottles are too full to shake. The sample 
is measured with a 17-6 c.c. capacity pipette, and put in the test flask. 
To prevent spilling, the flask should be held at an angle to allow the air 
to escape. 

The Sulphuric Acid. 

For milk-testing, sulphuric acid of 1-827 specific gravity is used. 
Special hydrometers for ascertaining the strength of the acid cost 3s. 6d. 
each, and a glass jar for holding the acid is. 6d. When using the hydro¬ 
meter, the temperature of the acid should be 60 deg. Fah. Never 
put a metal or wooden-frame thermometer in the acid; only glass or 
porcelain vessels should be used. The acid bottle should be kept corked 
when not in use, as it absorbs moisture from the air if exposed, and 
becomes weak. The acid and milk ought to be about 70 deg. in temperature 
before mixing. It is neglect of temperature and strength of acid that 
causes a white curdy matter, or a black charred substance, to appear in 
the fat column. This temperature may be secured by placing the test 
bottles in a water-bath of the desired heat after measuring. The acid may 
be cooled or heated in the same manner, but before measuring. Altering 
the strength or quantity of the acid is not recommended. All bottles 
containing sulphuric acid should have glass ground stoppers. The bottles 
should always be labelled “ Poison,” and kept out of the reach of children 
when not in use. 

Measuring the Acid. 

The acid is measured with a 17-5 c.c. glass measure, and poured down 
the inside of the neck of the test flask without' disturbing the milk. The 
test flask should be held at an angle to allow the air to come out as the 
acid goes in, to prevent spilling. The test samples may be shaken 'sepa¬ 
rately by hand or together in a cradle. It is possible to dissolve the milk 
indess than the quantity of acid added, and sometimes a clear layer of 
■ acid remains at the bottom. This can be overcome by giving the bottles a 
; good shaking with a reverse motion before finishing. 
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Whirling the Bottles. 

The speed at which the machine has to be turned depends on the gearing, 
and the diameter of the testers. If the bottle-wheel of the machine is 12 
inches in diameter, that wheel should be made to turn 980 times per 
minute. If 18 inches in diameter, 800 revolutions per minute; and if 24 
inches in diameter, 693 revolutions per minute. If the bottle-wheel is 
18 inches in diameter, and geared to revolve ten times for one turn of the 
handle, the operator should turn the handle eighty times per minute to 
attain the necessary speed. If the bottle-wheel be geared by friction, care 
should be taken that no slipping takes place. For factory or creamery 
use the steam-turbine machines are far preferable to the others'. 

Adding the Water. 

After turning the tester for six minutes, hot water, 180 deg., is added 
up to the neck of the flasks. Rain or soft water should be used for this 
purpose. After adding the water, the machine is turned for three minutes, 
then more water is added to bring the liquid up in the neck of the flask to 
between the 7 and 10 mark. Another minutes turning, and the operation 
is complete. If onlv a few* samples are to be tested, the wmter may he 
added with the milk pipette; but where a large number have to be done, a 
can with a rubber tube and a pinch-cock is handiest. 

Reading the Tests. 

A pair of fine-pointed dividers is of great assistance in taking the 
measurement of the fat column. The fat is measured from the lower line 
betw*een it and the water to the top of the column. Having taken that 
span with the dividers, one point is placed at o, and the other will show 
the percentage of fat on the scale on the neck of the bottle. Each large 
division represents 1 per cent., and each small space two-tenths, or 0*2 
of 1 per cent. In very cold w*eather the fat column often partly solidifies 
before a reading can take place. This may be prevented by keeping up 
the temperature of the samples. Hot water may be put in the pan of 
the machine, and the test flasks placed in warm water after whirling is 
finished, until the readings are recorded. This precaution is not necessary 
for the greater part of the year. 

Computing the Butter Contents. 

In order to arrive at the commercial butter contents in milk per the 
respective butter-fat percentages, it is necessary to deduct a small loss that 
takes place in skimming, plus another loss that occurs in churning, and 
then add a percentage to make up for the usual quantity of w 7 ater, curd, 
and salt contained in commercial butter. As the net addition is different 
with each test it is impracticable, as well as a v r aste of time, to work out 
each result by such a roundabout method. The following table of test 
values agrees with the Babcock table adopted by most of our factories. Ail 
milk should be reduced to butter, per its test, before quoting its money 
value. This system is more precise and equitable than differential rates 
per gallon, and is not liable to many misleading and complicated inter¬ 
pretations. Many useful hints, together with detailed instructions, are 
generally issued by the makers of each' machine. Beginners should take 
a few lessons in the use of the Babcock tester from some one who has 
had experience. The percentage added as the equivalent of the water, &c., 
is called the “ over-run A 
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Value of Tests. Babcock Tester. 



Lbs. of Milk required to make 

1 lit. Butter. 


U>s. of Milk r 
1 lb. 

•quired. to make 
Butter. . .* v.. 

Tests. 

Correctly in 
Decimals. 

Approximately , 
in Fractions. 

Tests. 

Correctly in 
.Decimals. 

Approximately 
in Fractions.’ 

3*0 

30*58 

304 

4-1 

21*94 

22 

3*1 

*29*58 29.! 

4*2 

21*35 

201 

3**2 

28-51 

284 

4*3 

20*81 

20J 

3*3 

*27*02 274 

4*4 

20*29 

1 201 

3*4 

20*73 

201 

4*5 

19*80 

19J 

3*3 

25*90 

20 

4*0 

19*34 

191 

3*6 

25*15 

25 

4*7 

18*89 

18J 

3*7 

24*45 

244 I 

4*8 1 

18*40 

1 si- 

3*8 

23*74 

23? 

4*9 

18*00 

is” 

3*9 

4*0 

23*12 

22 * 52 

23 

221 | 

5*0 

17*07 

m 


To compute the number of pounds weight of butter contained in milk— 
Divide the pounds and decimals of a pound, of milk agreeing with the 
test result, into the total number of pounds of milk. 

Example.—1,000 lbs. of milk tests 4-0 per cent, butter fat 
It will be seen above that it takes 22-52 lbs. of milk testing 4-0 to make 
one pound of butter. 

Therefore :—22-5 2)1000-00(44-4 
9008 


99 20 
9008 


9120 

oco8 


I 12 

44*4 lbs. of blitter are computed to be contained in 1,000 lbs. of milk 
with a 4*o test. 


Alteration of Method Necessary. 

This system of computing butter contents has been in almost universal 
use in Victoria for the last twelve years, and provides the necessary correc¬ 
tions as originally worked out by Dr. Babcock." 

Recent disclosures , coupled with long experience of the method , render 
it imperative to substitute some simpler method , which, being free from the 
over-run, does not lend itself so readily to chicanery and juggling. The above 
table is left in on account of the subsequent useful tables and deductions 
which have been worked out according to it. The method of the 
future , which it is to be hoped will be made universal, consists of the pay¬ 
ment for fare butter fat alone. The percentage is easily estimated 'or 
checked, and the total readily arrived at. In testing cows the new method 
is recommended for future use. 
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Example.—2. 2 40 lbs. of milk, testing 4 per cent fat, 2,240 x 4 
equals 8,960, divided by 100 equals 8^60 lbs. of butter fat. 

This does not represent the butter as sold to the consumer, for in addition 
to fat, water, curd, salt, &c., are contained, amounting to an average of 
about 17 per cent., over-run so that 100 lbs. of butter fat in the milk would 
make about 117 pounds of commercial butter. The percentage of water in 
the butter, however, from a variety of causes, is a variable quantity, rang¬ 
ing from, in extreme cases, 8 per cent, to 20 per cent., so that it will 
readily be seen that a hard-and-fast rule cannot be made in estimating the 
amount of butter that should be made from a given quantity of butter fat. 
In estimating the value of a cow, 17 per cent, as the average over-run may 
be added to compute the amount of commercial butter contained in her milk. 

Thus.— 89*60 x 17, divided by 100, equals 15*23 ithe over-run; 

89*60 plus 15*23 equals 104*83 pounds of commercial butter. 

Cow Ledger for recording each Cow’s Milk for the Year. 

BEAUTY. 

(Calved 26th July.) 


Month. 

Milk. 

Test. 

Butter. 

Price. 

Value. 


galls. 




£ 

5. d. 

July 







August 

140 

3*4 

54 * 0 

8d. 

1 

16 4 

September 

152 

3*4 

56 * 8 

,, 

1 

17 10 ’ 

October .. .. .. . 

142 

3*5 

54*8 


1 

16 6 

November .. .. : 

128 

3*5 

49*4 

„ 

1 

12 11 

December .. .. .. : 

116 

3*6 

46*1 

7cl. 

1 

6 10 

January .. .. ., j 

97 

3*7 

39*6 


1 

3 1 

February .. .. ., : 

52 ; 

4*0 

23 

; 8d. ’ 

0 

15 4 

March .. .. 

34 1 

! 4*1 

15*9 

Is. : 

0 

15 30 

April .. . . .. ! 

12 i 

4*3 

5*7 

1 

0 

5 8 

May .. .. .. ! 







June .. , , .. ! 







Total .. .. , 

879 ; 

t i 


345*9 


11 

10 4 


The Utility of Testing Cows. 

The accompanying table of the actual return of a small dairy herd 
of Victorian cows has 1 been compiled with a view of impressing on dairy¬ 
men. the great advantage to be derived fiom recording the results from each 
and every cow. It is all very well to judge a cow by appearances, but 
practical men are well aware that many a fine-looking cow is unprofitable 
for the dairy. At the present time it is fully recognised that there is no 
way so reliable to tell a good cow from a bad one as scales and Babcock 
tester. The average Victorian cow has the reputation of giving a very small 
return as compared with the cows of many other countries. Whether this 
is so or not is open to question, and would be a difficult query to settle 
definitely. From previous records it would appear that Victoria possesses 
some cows almost as good as are to be found in any part of the world. 
No doubt the greater number are anything but profitable for dairying. If 
bad cow's were known for certain and weeded out, and the remaining 
cows received better attention, our prospects would be bright indeed in the 
dairying line. 
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Description of Herd. 

The herd of cows under review is a cross-bred one. There is more 
shorthorn blood in them than anything else— about three-quarters short¬ 
horn and the rest a mixture, but no Channel Island blood whatever. 
Method of Treatment. 

They did not receive any special attention. The cows were treated 
alike, and they were all pastured together. With the exception of a limited 
supplv of small potatoes for a few weeks, the cows had nothing but straw 
in addition to pasture. In common with herds in many parts of the State 
that season, this one was reduced- to skin and bone for some months. As 
a consequence, the cows did not, at their best, give more than three- 
fourths of the yield of a normal season. They were kept in the Korolt 
district, and the dairy formed an auxiliary to other branches of farming. 
Cows going out of milk at the beginning of the year and disposed of are 
not included. Neither are heifers coming in before the close of the year. 
All cows are quoted that could be said to be on the farm the year round. 
Some of those milked for six months and others up to eleven months. 

Table No. i. 

SUMMARY OF RETURNS FOR ONE YEAR. 

{Compiled by R. Crowe.) 


No. 

Name. 


Miik. 

Test. I 

Butter. 

Price. 

Value. 





Gallons. 


Ibs. i 

d . 1 

£ s . 

d . 

1 

Caroline 


697 

4*2 

326*41 ! 

8 i 

10 17 

7 

2 

Star 


641 : 

4*2 

300*18 

8 j 

10 0 

1 

3 

Spot 


630 

4*2 

295*03 

8 1 

9 16 

8 

4 

liottie 


683 ; 

3*6 

271*55 

8 

9 I 

0 

5 

Bess 


531 

4*5 

268*04 

8 ! 

8 18 

8 

6 

Kitty 


563 

4*2 

263*65 

8 

8 15 

9 

7 

Uly .. 


509 

4*0 

263*15 

8 i 

8 15 

5 

8 

Stumpy 


732 

3*2 

256*63 1 

8 ; 

8 11 

1 

9 

Fanny 


575 

4*0 

255*24 

8 i 

8 10 

1 

10 

Flo .. 


697 

3*3 

*252*31 j 

8 ; 

8 8 

2 

11 

Bawley 


619 

3*6 

246*12 

8 \ 

8 4 

0 

12 

Mary Ann 


662 

3*3 

239*64 

8, 

7 19 

9 

13 

Jenny 


670 

3*2 

234*89 

8 

7 16 

7 

14 

Blossom 


666 

3*2 

233*49 

8 i 

7 15 

7 

15 

; Polly 


587 

3*6 

233*38 

8 1 

7 15 

7 

10 

; Snaily 


521 

4*0 ; 

231*27 ! 

8 • 

7 14 

2 

17 

Judy 


502 

3*8 

211*44 

8 i 

7 0 

11 

18 

1 Rosy .. 

! 

594 ; 

3*2 

208*24 

8 ; 

6 18 

9 

19 

Lady 


435 i 

3*9 ; 

188*13 

8 

0 5 

5 

20 

■ Bonny 


430 j 

3*9 ! 

185*97 

8 : 

6 3 

n 

21 

! Dolly 


421 i 

3*8 ; 

177*32 

8 j 

6 18 

2 

22 

1 Molly 


392 j 

4*0 

174*01 

8 1 

5 16 

O' 

23 

i Matilda 

; 

492 ! 

3*2 j 

17*2*48 ! 

8 i 

5 14 

11 

24 

i JJz 


399 ! 

3*8 

168*05 ; 

8 S 

5 12 

0 * 

25 

; Princess 


409 ! 

3*7 i 

167*28 

8 | 

5 11 

6 

20 

Betty 


385 1 

3*9 j 

166*56 

8 | 

5 11 

O 

27 

Cherry 


375 

4*0 1 

166*46 

8 | 

5 10 

11 

28 

| Nelly .. ' 

.. : 

471 - 

3*2 ! 

165*12 ; 

8 | 

5 10 

0 

29 

1 Violet 


359 

3*8 i 

151*20 * 

8 i 

6 0 

9 

30 

: Gloss 


347 

3*8 

i 146*15 ! 

8 ! 

4 17 

5 

31 

Redmond 


365 

3*6 

i 145*11 1 

; 8 | 

4 16 

8 

32 

Pansy 


i 299 

3*7 

- 122*29 ' 

! 8 i 

4 1 

G 




16,658 

.. ! 6,886-79 

l *,* 1 

i j 

229 10 

0 
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Analysis of Summary. 

The average number of pounds of milk required to make a pound of 
butter was 24.19. 

The average return in milk per head was 520 gallons, of butter 
215.21 lbs., and in money 3s. 5b. 

The return in milk from the best cow was 697 gallons, from the ten 
best an average of 625 gallons, from the ten worst an average of 390 gal¬ 
lons, and from the worst cow 299 gallons. 

The return in butter from the best cow was 326.41 lbs., from the ten 
best an average of 275.21 lbs., and from the ten worst an average 
of 157.07 lbs., and from the worst cow 122.29 lbs. The return in money 
from the best cow is £ia 17s. 7b., from the ten best an average of 
£>9 3 s * 5d.. from the ten worst an average of 4^5 4s. 8d. ? and from the 
worst cow A"4 1 s * bd. 


Striking Deductions. 

In order to make the lesson more instructive, it is assumed that the 
cost of each cow’s keep for a year amounts to £2 10s., and the cost of 
attention to £1 10s. This ^4 is estimated to sufficiently provide for rent 
or interest on the investment for each cow’s keep, and the labour involved. 
Anything returned over that sum may be looked upon as profit. There¬ 
fore the best cow gives a profit of £6 17s. yd., the ten best average 
£5 3s. 3d., the ten worst average ^1 4s. 8d., and the wurst cow a profit 
of is. 6d. The best cow gives over 91 times as much profit as the worst 
one, and the profit from the ten best cows amounts‘to nearly the gross 
return from the ten worst cows. 

An Interesting Comparison. 

Many dairymen believe in cows that give a large quantity of milk ; 
others believe only in cows that give a good test. Both are right to a 
certain degree, and to be safe, the quantity as well as the quality must 
be taken into account. 

Attention is directed to the two cows, Nos, 7 and 8. The latter gives 
223 gallons more milk than the former and yet brings in less money. 
Both are almost equally profitable cows, although one gives a 4.6 test and 
the other only 3.2, The goal can really be secured by widely-differing* 
routes. 

Another Comparison. 

In looking over the monthly charts containing the records of those 
cows, it is found that £1 Lady, 3 ’ No. 19, gives the largest quantity for that 
period. The following monthly comparison is interesting:— 


No. 

Galls. Milk. 

Test. 

Butter. 

Price. 


Value. 

19 

... 140 

3*7 •• 

■ 57-26 .. 

. 8d. .. 

* £* 

18s. 

2 

... 89 ... 

3*7 •• 

. 36.40 .. 

. 8d. .. 

• £ l 

4s. 


The best return for a month by cow No. 2* is quoted, and in the 
monthly comparison No. 19 cow would get credit for being by far the 
more profitable animal. However, in looking at the year's record, it is 
found she was only a sprinter, For the month No. 19 gives 13s, nd. 
more, than No. 2., but for the year No. 2 gives £$ 14s. 8d* more than 
No. 19. The one cow gave a big yield for a short period. The other 
did not give a big flow, but was a consistent milker, and came out best. 
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Cheapening Cost of Production. 

If it cost ^4 to produce 326 lbs. of butter with the best cow, and the 
same amount to produce 122 lbs. of butter with the worst cow, then it has 
cost less than 3d. per lb. to produce butter from the good cow, and almost 
Sd. per lb. with the bad one. 

A Problem. 

A herd that would give an average return of ^7 3s. 3d. under such 
conditions, and in a year described by the oldest residents as the worst 
experienced for 30 years past, would be designated a picked herd. There¬ 
fore, this may be termed a picked herd, and if the individual members of 
a picked herd vary so much in the returns given by them, it would be 
most interesting to know to what extent the results of an average herd 
would differ when recorded in the same way. 


Great Possibilities. 

If such returns can be obtained under such adverse circumstances bv 
an ordinary mixed herd of cows in Victoria, what is it possible to secure 
from a herd, say, like the ten best cows in a favorable year? It is said 
that the average return from Victorian cows is 290 gallons—not equal to 
that of the worst cow here quoted. The ten best cows have two and a 
quarter times that of the worst cow, so it can easily be seen what scope for 
improvement lies in this direction. 

If it has been worth our while building up an industry of the magni¬ 
tude—local and export—of ^2,500,000 with the indifferent cows we are 
credited with, it will not be a hard matter to more than hold our own 
against all countries in the world if we pay more attention to the breeding, 
feeding, and management of our cattle. To say that we are not making 
headway in this direction would not be true. In every district there are 
to be found a few up-to-date dairymen, who serve as splendid examples 
to the remainder, and who are ever ready to adopt improved methods. 
This system of recording the quantity of each cow’s milk, together with 
the quality, is strongly recommended. The beginning is the hardest part 
of it. Give the plan a trial, and you will find the trouble or delay not 
nearly so much as it appears. In a short time it will become part of the 
routine of milking, and the information continually gained will far out¬ 
weigh the little extra attention. What better technical education can be 
afforded the young people who usually do the milking; and what a splendid 
thing it is to know definitely which cows are worth keeping and breeding 
from. 


Table No. 2 s . 

LESSON FROM TABLE No. x. 
Milk Yield. 

Milk from the best cow was 
Average milk from the 10 best cows was 
5S 10 worst „ „ 

a> „ worst cow ,, 

Butter Yield. 

Butter from the best cow equalled 326*41 lbs. at Sd. 
„ ,, 10 best cows averaged 275*21 ,, 

,, ,, xo worst cows „ 157*07 ,, 

„ ,, the worst cow was 122*29 ,, 


697 galls. 
625 ,, 

390 5 5 

29O ,, 


/ s. d. 
10 17 7 

9 3 5 
5 4 8 
416 
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Table Xo. 2— continued. 
LESSON FROM TABLE No 1 —continued. 


Prcfds. 

Allowing £2 iqs. per cow for feed and £1 10s. for 
labour and other expenses, or £4 in all, the best cow 
gave a profit of 

The 10 best cows averaged a profit of ... 

The 10 worst „ ,, 

The worst cow gave a profit of 


£ *• d. 

6 17 7 

5 3 5 
1 4 8 

Ol6 


Cost cf Production. 

326 lbs. from best cow cost d’4, or 2*94d. per lb. 

122 lbs. ,, worst 3, 7.4, or 7*S6d. „ 

w * OiLToline” gives over r,c times as much profit as Pansy.’ 5 


Deduction . 

£ s. d. 

30 cows equal to the 10 best would give net profit for the 

year of ... ... ... ... ... ... 155 2 6 

30 cows equal to the 10 worst would give net profit for the 

year of ... ... ... ... ... ... 37 0 0 

It would take 126 such cows as the latter to give a net 
return of /.T55 

Therefore 30 cows like the best would give a net return 
equal to 126 cows of the latter standard. 


Table Xo. 3. 

General. 


Average lbs. of milk per lb. of butter 
,j quantity of milk per head ... 

.. s . butter 

,, money value per cow at Sd. per lb. 

Scults 1 inti 7 ess. 


24.19 lbs. 
520 galls. 
2x5*21 lbs 
£7 3 2 


(Quantity and qualitv must be considered together. 

£ s ' d - 

No. 7 gave 509 galls., 4*6 test, equal to 263*15 lbs. butter 

at Sd. ... ... ... ... ... ... 8 15 5 

No. S gave 732 galls., 3*2 test, equal to 256*63 lbs. butter 
at Sd. ... ... ... ... ... ... S 11 1 




No. 8 gave 223 galls, more milk than No. 7. 


No. 7 beats No. S by 6*52 lbs. butter at Sd. 

. £° 

4 

4 


Persistency. 




No. 19, u Ludv,*’ for 

1 month gave 140 galls., 3*7 test, 



equal to 57*26 lbs. butter at Sd. 

. X 

18 

2 

No. 2, * 4 Star,"for 1 

month gave So galls. 

» 3'7 test > 



equal to 36*4 lbs. butter at Sd. 

X 

4 

3 

Or No. 19 gave 13s. 1 

xd. more than No. 2 

... To 

13 

11 

'or twelve months— 







£ 

s. 

d. 

No. 2 gave 641 galls., 

4*2 per cent., equal to 300*iS lbs. 



butter at 8d. 


... ID 

0 

1 

No. 19 gave 435 galls. 

, 3*9 per cent., equal to 

iSS*i2 lbs. 



butter at Sd. 

... 

. 6 

5 

5 

No. 2 beat No. 19 by . 


. £3 *4 

8 
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When testing cows, a sample of milk for three days in succession should 
be taken, because of the variation of percentage of fat from day to day. 
Having milked the cow, weigh the milk and record the weight on the chart, 
which should be tacked on a board hanging near the scales. Then pour 
the milk from one bucket to another four times, and immediately put 
about two tablespoonfuls into a bottle. To this add three drops of pure 
formalin ; add an aliquot part of the milk from each milking. The for¬ 
malin will keep the sample good until ready for testing. As an alternative, 
a sampling tube will be found convenient for taking a representative and 
proportionate sample of the milk. This tube is of nickelled copper, about 
15 inches long and f-inch diameter, with openings in the side. It is 
lowered into the milk, and, when full, the openings are closed by an 
attachment, and the contents poured into a bottle. 

The returns of a heifer for the first year are not always a reliable guide 
as to her future value in the herd. If she is of promising appearance, 
another year’s trial should be given. 

Testing Milk for Factories, Creameries, and Milk Suppliers. 

In case of disputes arising between milk suppliers and managers of 
butter factories and creameries regarding the* percentage of butter fat con¬ 
tained in any supplier’s milk, the expert attached to the dairy section of the 
Department will test samples of milk free of cost by either visiting the 
factories or creameries, or receiving a sample of milk that has been col¬ 
lected by the “drip” system by the manager, and testing it in the Depart¬ 
ment's laboratory, Melbourne. 

Dairy farmers desirous of receiving instruction in the process of testing 
milk by the “ Babcock ” tester, by applying to the Secretary for Agricul¬ 
ture will be taught in Melbourne the proper method of using the appliances 
^necessary for that purpose by the Department’s experts. 

Cream Testing. 

Taking the Sample. 

The first consideration is to obtain a correct sample, and this is best 
done with a sampling tube, which is made of glass or metal, fitted with 
a plunger, long enough to take a core the full depth of the cream in the 
can from top to bottom. The plunger is held stationary at the top and 
the tube pressed down through the cream. When the bottom is reached 
the sample is withdrawn, the finger placed over the end of the sampler to 
prevent the escape of any liquid till the end of tube is above or inserted 
into a glass bottle, or jar of clelf or tin, when the plunger is forced down 
and the cream caught in the jar. Having taken all the samples, the jars 
are stood in water at about 100 degrees Fall, to facilitate mixing. 

& Weighing the Cream. 

The accompanying illustration is that of scales well adapted for this 
purpose. Six cream flasks are placed in the frame and balanced by a 
counterpoise in the pan and poise weights on the beam. A very handy 
counterpoise will be found in a cream flask with the neck broken off, in 
which water is placed, and can be removed drop by drop with a pipette, 
or small shot will be found convenient. It will sometimes be found best 
to place this in the centre of the frame. In this way six flasks are balanced 
at once in the same time as it would take to balance one on ordinary scales. 
When balanced a nine gram weight is placed in the pan. and nine grams 
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of cream in No* 1 bottle, another nine gram weight placed in I he pan, 
and nine grams of another sample in No. 2 flask, and so on until the six 
ilasks are used. These are removed, and six more balanced. When a 
machineful is weighed, about nine cubic centimetres of water are added 
to each flask and shaken up, 37'5 e.c. sulphuric acid added as in milk, 
and the samples are then treated the same as milk 

Reading the Samples. 

As we have only taken nine grams of the cream for a test, and the 
proper amount would be eighteen, grams, we read off the fat in the neck of 
the flask, and double it; this gives the correct percentage of fat in the 
cream. 

To Estimate the Amount of Butter due to each Cream Supplier. 

Take the net weight of cream, multiply by the test, and divide by too; 
this gives the total fat. 

Example— 

No. 1 supplier, 92 lbs. cream, 55 test ... 92 x 55 

-equals 50*60 total fat. 

300 

Treat each supplier’s cream in the same way, say: — 


Supplier No, 1 

... 92 lbs. net cream . 

.. 55 test . 

•• 5 °‘ 6 

total fat 

? 5 ^ 

... 84 

.. 40 „ • 

•• 33'6 

? 9 

*? 3 

... 60 

• 25 „ 

■ i5‘o 


4 

• ■•55 *« 

•• 30 >» • 

.. 16*5 

j* 

'? 5 

... 80 

• 45 -- 

.. 36-0 


6 

•*•37 5 j 

.. 60 „ . 

22*2 



408 


1 7 3"9 


Butter made 

that day—209 lbs. 





To find the over-run or difference between butter fat and commercial 
butter; — 

Example— 209 commercial butter 

173-9 butter fat as per test. 

35T difference—over-run. 

To find the percentage to be added to each supplier—Multiply (he over¬ 
run by ioo, and divide by the total fat. 

Example— 1,739)35,100(20 per cent over-run. 

347 s 


'320 

Take No. 1 supplier as an example — 

.Multiply the fat by the over-run, and divide by 100; this gives the 
amount of his share of the over-run. ,, 

Thus— 50*6 lbs fat. 

20 per cent. 


1 o*r 20 
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Fat plus over-run equals commercial butter. 

50*6 fat. 

10*12 over-run. 


60*72 commercial butter. 


Treat each supplier in the same way, obtaining the following result: — 



| Net Cream. 

Test. 

| Total Fat. 

Total Butter. 

Percentage of ■ 
Over-run. 1 

Butter. 


; lbs. i 

0 ' 

iii 



O' 

'O i 


1 

i 92 

55 

i 50*6 


20 i 

60*72 

2 

i 84 

40 

! 33*0 


20 ■ ! 

40*32 

3 

- 60 

25 

15*0 


20 ! 

18*00 

4 

| 55 

30 

16*5 


20 

19*80 

5 

80 

45 

36*0 


20 

43*20 

(i 

37 

60 

22‘2 


20 : 

26*84 


408 


j 173*9 j 

209 

i 208*88 


It will be found that it is almost as easy and quick to work out each 
supplier’s return as to refer to a chart. Also a chart and ready reckoner 
would be required to represent the various percentages of over-run which 
will be found to vary from day to day. 



SCALES FOR WEIGHING CREAM, 
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FOREST TREES FOR SHELTER, SHADE, AND 
ORNAMENTAL PLANTING. 

By Joseph Firth, Superintendent State Nursery , M ace don. 

The value of evergreen belts as screens against the hot sun of summer, 
and shelters for farm animals during the rain and sweeping cold winds 
of winter, cannot be too highly estimated. The shelter of sheds and other 
out-houses is excellent so far as it goes, but animals do not always get 
enough range and fresh air when confined to buildings, and the latter 
cost more to build than the planting of a few dozen trees. Cattle-yards 
should always be shielded from the extreme hot and cold weather by the 
planting of evergreen screens, and to the farmer, for sunshade and 
shelter, a few trees rightly planted would soon prove their value. The 
trees need not be planted so closely as a common hedge. Twelve trees 
of cypress, planted 6 feet apart, will in seven years give an efficient 
screen 80 feet long and 18 feet or 20 feet high, if the soil round them has 
been cultivated and the trees have been well cared for during the fust 
few years of their growth. 

A wind-break or screen planted on the exposed side of a sheep or cow 
yard, trimmed up or pruned on one side at a sufficient height to enable 
the animals to pass under the branches freely, may possibly be the means 
of saving many of their lives, and it certainly will economize a great deal 
of food. Apart from that, evergreen screens are likewise admirable pro¬ 
tectors for dwellings. They add immensely to both beauty and comfoit. 
The work in connexion with the planting of a screen need not be expen¬ 
sive; the greatest cost is the time required for the trees to grow. This 
is the price which must be paid for all trees. But if trees be selected 
which have stood well exposed in nursery rows, and have natural vigour 
and ample, roots at the time of their removal, and if the ground they are 
planted in is kept well cultivated and mellow for the first two or three 
years of their growth, with such fair treatment the trees will soon attain 
a large size. The trees found best adapted for screens are - 
Cupressus macrocarpa, Monterey cypress; Cupressus sempervirens, com¬ 
mon cypress; cupressus torulosa, towering cypress. 

The cupressus named are quick growers, particularly the Monterey or 
citron cypress, which is well adapted for farmyard shelter. No animal 
will browse on the foliage of this beautiful shelter tree, and it can be 
grown quickly even in poor, dry soil, but will fail if planted in wet or 
undrained land. 

Coming to shade and ornamental trees, the first-named are usually 
sought after for promenade or street planting. As the trees are required 
more for. sunshade than winter shelter, consequently their usefulness is 
during the hot sunshine months of summer. For that purpose the best 
adapted are deciduous trees, which shed their leaves in winter. Owing 
to the better class of deciduous shade trees, and particularly the, varieties 
best adapted for street planting, failing to grow successfully in many 
dry parts of Victoria, evergreen trees for the latter purpose have to be 
resorted to, such as Sugar-gum, Pepper-tree, Kurrajong, Silky Oak, More- 
ton Bay fig, Sheoak, Golden Wattle, and Flame-tree. The selection of 
shade or street trees for the southern districts or cooler parts of the State 
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need not be so limited. The following can be chosen foi the latter pur¬ 
pose:—The Plane, Elm, Oak, Lime, Sycamore, Maple, Ash, Chestnut, 
Poplar, Alder, Birch, Beech, and Walnut, the kinds mentioned being all 
deciduous. It is well to understand that in most cases deciduous trees 
require a richer and better soil to grow in than is usually wanted for 
growing evergreen trees. 

In planting ornamental trees a knowledge of the soil and situation 
best suited for the healthy development of the different kinds of trees is 
even more important than in economic planting. In the former the number 
of sorts dealt with is much greater than in the, latter, and a more widely 
extended knowledge of arboricultural botany is needed than is usually 
aspired to by me,rely practical foresters. It is important that the operator 
should have a clear perception of the appearance the kinds of plants will 
present when at the successive stages of their after-growth. The object 
in ornamental planting is to create a character of art in form, colour, and 
appearance throughout the plantation. Such artistic planting is not usually 
looked for, but, if required, the arranging and grouping of the trees should 
be done by those experienced in, the art. It is not necessary to have a 
large extent of idle land in lawn, or an expensive place with drives and 
fancy walks, in order to give a country home an attractive appearance. 
A plain - yard, with a few trees and shrubs well selected and judiciously 
planted about the ground, and properly kept, will often change the appear¬ 
ance of many a place from a neglected wilderness to that of a thrifty, 
comfortable home. 

In selecting ornamental trees, care should be used in choosing only 
those kinds that will suit the purpose, the soil, and climate. Trees that 
are found to be adapted for the dry or moderately dry districts of Victoria 
are the following kinds: — 

Schinus molle, mastic pepper-tree; Grevillea robusta, silky oak; Ficus 
macrophylla, Moreton Bay fig; Ceratonia siliqua, carob bean tree; Casua- 
rina quadrivalvis, . sheoak; Casuarina glauca; Brachychiton acerifolium, 
flame-tree; Brachychiton populneum, Victorian bottle-tree; Eucalyptus 
corynocalyx, sugar-gum tree; Eucalyptus citriodora, lemon-scented gum; 
Eucalyptus microcorys, 'tallow-wood gum; Eucalyptus robusta, swamp 
mahogany; Eucalyptus calophylla, Port Gregory gum; Syncarpia lauri- 
folia, turpentine tree; Tamarix Gallica, common tamarisk; Robinia pseudo- 
acacia, locust tree; Acacia elata, tall acacia; Acacia pycnantha, golden 
acacia; Morus alba, white mulberry tree; Cupressus horizontal is, horizon¬ 
tal cypress; Cupressus torulosa, towering cypress; Pimis Canariensis, Can¬ 
ary Island pine; Pinus Halepensis, Aleppo pine; Pinus pinaster, cluster 
pine; Pinus ponderosa, yellow pine; Ulmus suberosa, cork-bark elm; Acer 
Negundo, box elder; Quercus suber, cork oak tree; Quercus serrata, silk¬ 
worm oak. The trees possessing the greatest power of dry climate endurance 
are enumerated after each other from the top. 

For districts on the, uplands and to the south of the Dividing 
Range, the oak and elm have unrivalled claims for selection. Besides 
the ultimate value of the timber, the leaves and acorns furnish 
very valuable fodder for cattle, sheep, and all kinds of live stock 
alT through the autumn. In Italy plantations of elms are raised 
simply on account of the food value of the leaves. The magnificent trees 
seen in the streets of Gisborne, Camperdown, and Bendigo show how admir¬ 
ably these two trees are adapted for farm purposes. 
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SOIL SURFACES IN THE GOULBURN VALLEY. 

By C. Bogue Luff man n , Principal, School of Horticulture , Burnley . 

Agriculturally considered, this region is not a valley, but a broad and 
indifferently drained plain. The soil varies considerably, in both depth 
and character, and is underlaid by strata more or less valuable in the way 
of providing food and drainage. 

What the Soil rests on. 

In such a region, and especially when subjected to irrigation, what the 
soil rests on is often a more important factor than the soil itself. Per¬ 
manent irrigation involves perfect natural under drainage. We repeat 
under drainage, because water which runs over land by surface fall, or 
which stagnates till it is absorbed into the atmosphere, sooner or later 
destroys the vital principles of the soil and prevents plant growth. 

The Movement of Water in Soil. 

Water to improve soil and preserve the growth of crops must pass more 
or less rapidly and laterally through the soil, therefore land which will 
absorb water several feet from a channel is more fertile and profitable than 
such as absorbs it for no more than a few inches. Very porous soil over 
loose drainage material soon becomes exhausted through the liner properties 
filtering clown and being carried away in the drainage, thus we are brought 
face to face with several subjects all of vital interest to the cultivator of: 
flat land. 


The Inertness of Flat Land. 

In the first place, flat lands of any extent accumulate least material cm 
their surface ; and, secondly, they are subject to the slowest processes of 
“ weathering,” or the conversion of sub-material into true soil. High winds 
and fierce desiccating heat are the prime causes of flat lands gathering 
least on their surfaces, and the lack of movement or exposure of the sub¬ 
soil effectively prevents its becoming weathered and improved. 

Flat land is for various reasons the most inert, and therefore the least 
generous. It can do little of itself, and calls for more skill and industry 
in the way of preparation and cultivation than soil in any other situation. 

The agriculturist who would secure the highest returns from flat areas 
must therefore set himself the task of providing more movement , more air , 
a cooler summer surface , and a better under drainage system than , exists 
naturally. 

Bad drainage either robs or clogs land, either of which is sufficient to 
render it unprofitable. Water moves in three directions and yields more 
or less according to the course it takes. It may spread laterally as through 
a loose humic soil, it may pass downwards as Through a sandy surface 
material overlying a porous wash or clay, or it may lie on a close non- 
porous clay or cement-like material until it is drawn off by the heated 
atmosphere. In practical agriculture the latter should never be admitted; 
soil moisture must and will escape, but no free water should lie on the 
surface for more than a brief period. Should it do so we know that the 
land is distinctly unsuitable for irrigation, or that it has been badly laid 
out and surface formed. 
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The Factors in Soil Fertility, 

There are three factors in soil fertility—they are its chemical composi¬ 
tion ; its physical nature; and its mechanical condition. 

We will explain what these mean. The chemical composition of a soil 
means all that it does or should hold in the way of foodstuffs which the 
selected crops require. The physical nature of soil means the size and 
arrangement of the soil grains, as, for example, sand may be fine or coarse; 
clay smooth or gritty; loam heavy or light; and then each or all of these 
mav be in separate layers or blocks, or be equally blended throughout the 
entire mass. 

The mechanical condition of soil means either its natural powers of 
movement or that which we may secure by cultivation. 

Until comparatively recent times the chemist thought most of the 
chemical composition of soil, whilst the experienced agriculturist paid most 
attention to its physical nature and its mechanical condition. 

Now, however, we have demonstrated beyond doubt that the physical 
nature is of the highest importance. The other two are not to be thought 
lightly of, but the point is this : we may have a complete soil anywhere 
in the world, and yet obtain nothing from it unless the various elements are 
proper 1 v blended. 

The best soil is therefore that which is most mixed, and that which 
yields most is that which moves and changes oftenest, for there can be no 
mechanical movement without physical and chemical change, and in this 
changing is plant food evolved and supplied. 

Now, what does this mean but a confirmation of what has been said 
already, that fiat land is the most inert. It cannot move of itself, and we 
have the hardest task to keep it moving. 

The Surface Form appropriate to the Soil and Position. 

Our first concern is therefore to improve the levels as far as possible, so 
as to ensure the necessary soil movement. Admit that water passing 
through soil causes it to move and mix, and open drains or ditches are seen 
to be of great advantage. 

Wherever drainage is bad or soil flat, the head drains or ditches should 
he; most frequent. And in making ditches one makes soil, since the material 
taken out can be employed in enriching weak spots or in filling bad hollows 
and soaks. 


Plotting for Irrigating Lucerne* 

To come to particulars, different crops call for different methods of 
plotting, irrigating, and draining. This article shall be confined to the 
wants of lucerne, orchard, and vine land. 

None of these should be flooded, or, at most, it should be limited to 
lucerne paddocks formed on loose, elevated sand, or where the under 
drainage is so perfect as to leave the surface free from water and a caking 
si lit. By irrigating the flat, unbroken surface, as' at present, the soil is 
being robbed, compressed, stratified, and hardened to the extent that 
drainage and the food supply becomes feebler from year to year. The soil 
is in fact hotter in summer through its increasing hardness, and colder in 
winter through its holding up water on its surface, or on a pan 77 which 
is formed by infiltration. 
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To improve existing lucerne land, it should be closely furrowed ; the 
stiffer the soil and worse the under drainage, the closer the furrows should 
run, thus they may be no more than six, though they may extend to twenty, 
feet apart. 

To ensure effective surface drainage and aeration by these furrows, 
ditches should be opened on the lowest boundary lines, and, in the event of 
the paddock being large, one or more ditches should be made through if. 
It should be borne in mind that much more air is needed in irrigated soils 
than in those which go unirrigated, and that air can usually penetrate soil 
as far as the furrows and ditches descend into the earth, that is, if they 
are placed at close intervals. Silt, soil, and humic matter will always 
accumulate in the furrows and ditches to such an extent as to break up or 
weather” a great deal of the hard material below and about their lines. 
This material should be ploughed out annually, thus deepening the furrows 
and securing a top dressing for the crop. 

Complaints are common of lucerne dying out through the “boiling” it 
is subjected to by summer irrigation. This would not be the case if the 
land were first laid out in a series of bold ridges and furrows, aided by 
the necessary ditches. In the stiffer and worst chained lands of the Go al¬ 
burn "Valley water will soak up through soil faster than it will soak into 
it; by which we may discern that we should prepare for the water to run 
in channels bounded by bold ridges, into which the water can soak without 
overloading the soil or swamping the plant in any way. Another point of 
verv great value arises here: the ridged surface is the coolest in summer 
and warmest in winter. It is only during the middle of the day that the 
whole of the surface comes under the influence of the sun’s rays ; the air 
is cool and less harsh when blowing over the ridged land; no dust escapes 
compared with that which is swept from flat and exposed surfaces, since 
what is blown from the face of a ridge drops into the hollow beyond. In 
winter the bulk of the ground stands high and dry enough to promote 
growth, not only in abundance, blit of a sweeter and more nutritive char¬ 
acter than comes from flat land. View it as we will, we are always able 
to find fault with and see waste and increased cost of production when 
dealing with flat land. 

To Improve Orchard and Vine Land. 

In existing orchards nearly all defects in trees and fruit, as well as the 
unequal appearance of crops may be traced to the flatness of the land, and 
the defects it brings in its train. Certain difficulties exist, it is true, but 
so far as the present writer has seen, they are not insurmountable. The 
most stubborn defect is found in the low levels of the service channels, 
which prevent water travelling at sufficient speed over loose soils, or Its 
being taken by tributary channels to the sides of orchard blocks, where It 
may be made to supply all ordinary wants without deluging any parts, as 
often obtains by the present method. 

Outfalls for drainage are almost equally faulty. Heavy ditching lead¬ 
ing to dams or ££ borrow pits” should be employed to draw off surplus 
water, and when these are provided the land should be persistently ploughed 
to form ridges—the trees occupying the crowns and the furrows between 
serving as courses for irrigation water and drainage channels at all seasons, 
In‘ particularly hard soils, or where trees are badly in need of water, cross¬ 
furrowing may be necessary that the water may penetrate the soil on all 
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sides, or the furrows may fee reversed from year to year, or every second 
or third year, first taking them up and down, then across, or perhaps 
diagonally. This implies that the water should be entirely under control, 
which of course it should. The water must be tipped and turned hither 
and thither at will, or there can be no such thing as controlling the growth 
and value of trees. 

Making due allowance for the unsuitable character of much of the land 
now under fruit trees, there is nevertheless the opportunity to vastly improve 
their condition and value. It may be said that the trees are suffering 
through the dead and stifling nature of the flat surface, and that the only 
work worth considering consists in ridging as far as possible every particle 
of matter which can be shifted by the plough and the scoop. 

Make the headland low, putting any material obtained into low hollows 
or at the base of needy trees. If a hollow absorbs water freely and will 
not grow trees, accept it gladly as a drainage basin, and plan the surface 
accordingly. 

Know the levels, depth, a.nd character of soil on every part; know 
where water cam be got on and got off. Know every item and influence 
which can possibly affect your land, and then proceed to make a surface 
plan. Don’t sacrifice the needs of the trees to a particular plough, or 
cultivator, or for the escaping a day’s hand labour. Put the trees first, and 
last, and always. A ten-acre block may call for watering from half a dozen 
points and in half a dozen ways, and your task is 1 to know why, and then 
do it. 

Don’t think the land can be over-ridged. It can never be ridged 
enough. Half a dozen ploughings in one direction will not see it as many 
inches higher above the trunks after the lapse of as many months. Some 
trees and some soils, of course, need ridging more'than others, but taking 
the Valley as a whole, all its. fruit Hand should be as boldly ridged as 
possible for the reasons which have here been set out. As many will say, 
“What about cultivating?” the answer is—You need not! “Or getting 
under the trees?” and again you need not! You are neglecting the kernel 
for the shell. 

In support of this article, one will soon be contributed on “The Soil 
Maker.” 


a 

MILKING YIELDS. 

At the recent New South Wales Agricultural Society’s show in Sydney, 
the vields in the milking tests were as follows:—Alfred Wedlock’s, of 
Marrickvilie, crosss-bred Durham Ayrshire dairy cow gave 199.9 Jbs. °f 
milk in three days, containing 7.453 lbs. of butter-fat, which was equal to 
8.645 lbs. commercial butter. This yield represents at the rate of 
6| gallons per day, and slightly over 20 lbs. of butter per week. The 
winner was bred by Mr. H. R. Antill of Picton. The second cow is 
seven-eighths Jersey, five years old, and the third prize was secured by a 
Jersey cow. 
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GARDEN NOTES* 

Flower Garden. 

By J. Cronin , Inspector Vegetation Diseases Act. 

Where land has been prepared for the reception of deciduous trees and 
shrubs the work of planting should be performed as speedily as possible if 
the weather conditions are suitable. It is better to plant as soon as the 
leaves have fallen, and before the ground becomes cold and saturated with 
winter rains, as the roots soon begin to grow if the soil is fairly warm, and 
the “ puddling ” attendant on planting in wet soil is avoided. ^ The soil 
should in all cases be firmly trodden, to ensure an even distribution of 
water; if this is not done the moisture is likely to soak around and under¬ 
neath the plant, without moistening the “ball ” of earth surrounding the 
roots. It is not at all unusual to see a plant suffering from want of water, 
while the soil around is almost saturated. When removing deciduous plants 
or trees, care should be taken to avoid damaging the roots, although it is 
not necessary to retain a “ball” of soil with such plants. In the case of 
large specimens, a trench should be dug at some distance from the stern 
of the tree, sufficiently so to avoid cutting any of the principal, roots, and 
deeply enough to enable the operator to “mine” underneath the main 
roots. The soil may then be “ combed” away with a fork or pick until 
sufficient has been removed to enable the plant to be shifted to its new 
quarters, where it should be planted at about the same depth as hitherto, 
the roots carefully arranged at the depth and position they originally 
occupied, the soil firmly packed around and over the roots, making again 
as near as possible the original “ball” before the combing. Any roots 
damaged should be cult' back to a sound undamaged part. 

In the case of evergreen shrubs or trees, a deal of the soil may be 
removed in the same way; but not nearly as much as in deciduous trees 
when dormant, when the whole of the soil may be shaken off without much 
risk. The roots should not be unduly exposed to drying influences, and a 
thorough watering should be applied when the planting is finished. In 
the case of Cordyline Australis and other plants, a fleshy tap root will be 
found below the lateral system of roots. This must not be broken or in¬ 
jured, or the plant will surely die: 

Drainage is generally necessary, and more especially where large plants 
have been removed, as fairly deep holes must be provided for their recep¬ 
tion, and if the drainage is not thorough and of a depth sufficient to drain 
the hole made, the soil is sure to become sour and cause the death of the 
plant. 

The Chinese magnolias are handsome deciduous flowering plants, very 
effective in spring. One of the features of the Melbourne Botanical Gar¬ 
dens is a group .of these plants, and each year in September the gardens 
are^ specially visited by hundreds of people, particularly to see the mag¬ 
nolias,. which are well worthy of a visit. Of those procurable, in our 
nurseries, M. conspicua , Lennei , purpurea , obovata , superba , and siellaia 
are the best. Stellaia is a beautiful dwarf-growing white-flowered species, 
worthy of a place in any garden. The tulip-tree, Liriodendron iulipijcram , 
is another of the same order worthy of cultivation in large gardens, 

Large-growing. trees should never be planted in small gardens, of 
less than an acre in extent One frequently sees fine specimens of Finns 
inrignis and other pines, Moreton Bay fig, Norfolk Island pine, and other 
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trees, including the ubiquitous pepper tree ( Schimis) in gardens not a 
tenth of an acre in extent. The Tesult is, of course, that nothing else 
which will satisfy any gardening taste will grow in the place, and eventually 
all effort to grow plants is abandoned. These large trees are in many 
places necessary as breakwinds, but should be well away from the flower 
galrden, Coniferous trees that are suitable for gardens of moderate size 
are:— Retinospora flumosa , Cupressus Lawsoniana aurea , Abies alba , and 
nigra , Ficea Fraserii , and the handsome dwarf, or rather slow-growing, 
parasol fir, Sciadopitys verticillata . 

The Japanese Persimmon is a deciduous shrub or small tree, that should 
be moire extensively planted in garden borders. There are a number of 
varieties varying somewhat in habit, and in size and shape of fruit In 
most districts they colour beautifully before losing their foliage in autumn, 
after which the golden coloured fruits are very showy. They are becoming 
better known as a delicious fruit, when properly ripe. 

Summer-flowering, herbaceous plants may be divided and replanted. 
The improved Shasta daisies are very fine, and being dwarf are suitable 
for narrow borders. 

Sweet peas are among the most showy and useful of annuals. They 
require a deep well-manured soil to give best results, and should be sown 
early that the plants may be strong and vigorous before commencing to 
bloom. To have them in flower for a long period, seed may be sown 
several times, from June till August. They should be trained on a trellis 
or wire support. The “ cupid 99 sweet peas are a dwarf-growing type, and 
are suitable for borders, or small beds. 

Chrysanthemums should be divided and the divisions planted out in 
unmanured soil to grow till spring. Where large flowers are desired the 
ground should be prepared now by digging in a liberal coat of good manure. 
The beds should be allowed to remain rough and high, to thoroughly 
sweeten the soil during the winter months, and later should be again well 
turned, and the soil and manure mixed together. 


Kitchen Garden. 

Cabbage aphis has been very bad this autumn, and it is not advisable to 
simply plough or dig the badly affected plants that did not come to 
maturity, or the equally badly infested stumps, under the soil In many 
places portions can be seen on the surface, literally alive with aphis, from 
which, if weather conditions should prove favorable, young plants will 
likely be affected later on. A good plan for the destruction of insects 
is to pull up the plants and bury them in a hot manure heap. I saw at 
South Brighton a quantity of apples badly affected with codlin moth 
emptied on a heap of fresh manure, and some more (a load or two) placed 
on top of the apples. Next day the apples, and the grubs also, were 
found to be parboiled, not a single living grub was to be found. 

Potato tops should be treated thus, or else burned, where the potato 
moth was at all bad in the autumn, and stored potatoes should be carefully 
examined and any “ grubby tubers boiled for pig feed, or burned. 

Seed should be sown of peas, beans, onions, cabbage and cauliflower, 
to maintain a succession. If onion plants are large enough (from previous 
sowings) they may be transplanted. Continue to prepare ground for the 
reception of various crops in spring, deepening and enriching the soil by 
the addition of headland and other rubbish, stable manure, ashes, &c. 
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TOBACCO VARIETY EXPERIMENTS. 

By Temple A. /. Smith , Tobacco Expert . 

The season of 1904-05 for tobacco-growing in the north-eastern portion 
of this State, from the time of transplanting, has been the driest known 
for the past thirteen years. The young plants in the seed-bed suffered 
unfortunately in the early stage from mould in many districts, making the 
transplanting season later than is usually the case. Many growers under 
these circumstances either abandoned the crop or only partially filled the 
plots prepared. Those who persevered have, in the majority of cases, 
succeeded in getting a fair crop, though at one time, owing to the excep¬ 
tional drought, prospects looked bad. The tobacco plant once established 
is, however, very hardy, and in spite of the fact that no rain of any 
consequence fell during the months of November, December, and January, 
the plants in the field held their own, making little or no headway until 
light rains in February started them, and with assistance in the way of 
moisture from heavy dews, some very fair crops have been, and are now 
being harvested. 

Plants were supplied to farmers in several cases from the Tobacco 
Farm, Edi, and experimental plots were grown iin< the Ovens and Iving 
valleys, in^ various situations, the object being to get as great a range of 
soil and climate as possible. Plots were also grown at Beechworth. The 
dry season has provided some useful knowledge in proving through these 
experiments the varieties most drought-resisting, ain important matter in 
this climate, where irrigation is not often resorted to. Fourteen varieties 
in all were planted from seed imported from Raglands, America, specially 
selected to suit our soils and climate so far as could be ascertained by 
comparing soil analyses, and latitude. The names of these varieties are 
as under:— 

Cigar Tobaccoes. 

Connecticut Seed leaf. Comstock Spanish. 

Sumatra. 

Pipe Tobaccoes* 

Hester. 

Hyco. 

Conqueror. 

Kentucky Yellow 

Oronoco. 

Lacks. 

All these tobaccoes were planted under the same conditions, 3 feet apart 
each way, and given similar treatment. The crop has now reached 
maturity in the field, and some information as to growth and handling is 
available. Tests as to flavour and quality in other ways will be made 
when the leaf has gone through the curing and fermenting processes. 

Of all the varieties best adapted to stand drought, and to grow evenly, 
with fewest misses after transplanting, the Comstock Spanish 
(cigar) stands out in almost every plot as the most successful The leaf 
is sound and healthy, has strong individuality, and a fine aroma of cigar 


Bonanza. 

Bullion. 

Blue Pryor. 
Medley Pry on 
Yellow Pryor. 
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even in the green state. This tobacco could be planted with advantage 
3 feet apart in the rows, as the leaf would be of finer texture if grown 
closer and the yield heavier. It is also an easy plant to sucker and work 
generally. 

The Connecticut seed leaf has also grown well, but is later in maturing, 
is a low-set plant with the leaves very close together and of a drooping 
habit, making it hard to handle, and liable to get dirty (sandy) by contact 
with the ground. It has a coarse appearance in the field. 

The Sumatra was a failure, except where grown under cheese-cloth, 
and even there did not thrive well, the growth being weak and the plants 
poor. 

Of the plug tobaccoes the Hester was one of the best, the Conqueror 
and Lacks being almost, if not quite as good. These tobaccoes have each 
their special good points. The Hester is very true to type, has a beautiful 
heart-shaped leaf, matures early, and is a hardy variety. It should ibe 
planted not more than 3 feet apart in the rows, and it is an easy plant 
to work. 

The Conqueror is a tall grower, with the leaves well apart on the 
stalk, an advantage in suckering, grubbing, and curing. It has a some¬ 
what pointed leaf, matures early, and is one of the easiest of all varieties 
to work; but not as hardy a plant in the seed-bed as the Hester. 

The Lacks is a most luxuriant grower, with a very long and wide leaf, 
requires 3 feet 6 inches in the rows, and should give a heavy yield. It 
is hardy and appears well suited to the river flats where the soil is not 
too heavy. 

Of the remaining varieties the Blue Pryor has proved best, being some¬ 
what like the Lacks in type, and would give heavy crops, but is late in 
ripening. 

The Oronoco has done remarkably well in one instance, where planted 
on low moist soil, but in all other cases is patchy, and has missed badly. 

The Bonanza and Bullion were uneven throughout, and on this season’s 
tests cannot be recommended. They are liable to damage from insect 
pests, probably owing to their being a cross on the White Burley, a sweet 
tobacco very liable to insect ravages. 

The Hyco has done well on some of the plots, notably the lighter 
soils, but does not preserve its type well, and was patchy in growth. 

The Kentucky Yellow, Medley Pryor, and Yellow Pryor have not been 
a success this season. A few fine plants here and there were to be had; 
but the bulk was of poor growth, and they will require a further test before 
an opinion as to their suitability can be given. 

The most striking result of the season’s experiments to date, is the 
success of the cigar variety, Comstock Spanish. 

In the past history of tobacco culture in Victoria, tlie production of 
cigar leaf has been almost altogether neglected. It is quite possible that 
we may find that the soils that have been producing low-grade pipe 
tobaccoes will produce a better cigar leaf. In the early history of 
tobacco growing in America, such was the case in several instances, and 
the variety experiments now being tried by the Agricultural Department 
have already proved that this class of leaf can be produced. Much will 
depend upon the tests now being made (by the manufacturers with last 
year’s leaf, and provided these give promise, there is no reason why our 
home market should not be largely supplied by our own product. 
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ANIMAL PARASITES. 

By A. . 4 . Bro%vu, d/.ZL, B.S. 

No. 11. 

Stomach Worm of Sheep. 

The stomach of the sheep is inhabited by a small round worm,, the 
Sirongylus contortus . When it exists ■ in considerable numbers it causes 
great mortality in flocks. The sexes in stomach worms, as in all the 
nematodes, are distinct. The female worm is the larger, and is about 
three-quarters of an inch long, while the male is only about half-an-inch 
in length. In the female the generative organs are greatly contorted. 

The worms, which feed upon the blood of their hosts, may be so 
numerous in the abomasum, or fourth stomach, that the whole surface of 
the organ may be covered with them. They may cause death from inter- 
ierence with digestive processes, and from the intense irritation they occa¬ 
sion. 

The worms largely infest sheep on damp or marshy country, and, in 
very wet seasons, may prove particularly destructive to flocks. 

Symptoms of the Presence of the Worm. 

Infested animals are unthrifty, and may fall away very much in condi¬ 
tion. There is thirst, frequent urination, and diarrhoea. In the thin dirty 
feces, when examined, the worms may be found. Sometimes the, affected 
animal appears to suffer pain. 

Post-mortem Appearances. 

On opening the fourth stomach of an animal dead of the disease, an 
enormous number of worms may be seen free in its contents, and also 
adhering to the walls of the organ. On washing out the organ, its mucous 
membrane is.found to be rrmch reddened. An examination of the brain 
reveals a congested state,. The other organs may present no marked 
unusual characteristics. 

Life-history of the Worms. 

The embryos are picked up by sheep on damp pasture lands whilst 
grazing or drinking, and * are conveyed to the abomasum, where they 
become adult worms. The eggs of the female worms pass out from the 
stomach of the sheep, along with the contents, to the intestines, and 
thence gain the external world mixed with the dejecta. On reaching 
damp situations, they there develop to a certain extent. It may be neces¬ 
sary for the embryo, to insure development, to pass a stage of its exis¬ 
tence in the bodies of molluscs or snails. 

Treatment. 

To prevent sheep from becoming infested with stomach worms, they 
should, if practicable, be kept off marshy or crab-holey country; but if 
such country has to be made use of by the grazier, then sheep should be 
grazed over it only during summer and early autumn. In late summer, 
or early autumn, indeed, such country should receive a burning-off, and a 
good burn-off annually would tend to keep the pest in check. However, 
In grazing sheep over marshy country in autumn, the, pastoralist would 
have to face the risk of his sheep contracting fluke, for then the embryos 
Of fluke are encysted on the grasses if his country be fluky. Not only 
does the grazier run the risk of his sheep contracting stomach worms and 





1. Strong!us contort.us or Stomach Worm of Sheep (natural size). 

2. Strongylus filaria or Lung Worm of Sheep (natural size). 

2. Head end of Strongylus filaria ( x 75). 


4, Head end of Strongylus eonforfcus ( X 75). 


6. Small portion of Strongylus eon tortus showing ova or eggs in body ( x 330). 


0. Small portion of Strongylus filaria showing eggs escaping from oviduct (x 75). 


7. Portions of Strongylus coutortus showing eggs in body and tail end of Worm (x 75). 


8. Strongylus eontoi*tus showimr union of Maip ■rw™!* r .. 
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fluke on marshy country, but lie also has to face the danger of his flocks 
becoming invaded with lung-worms, tape-worms, and hydatids, and also 
of their contracting' foot-rot and anthrax. There can be no question about 
the fact of marshy country being unsuitable for grazing sheep. 

Having determined the presence of the Stnmgylus contortus in the 
stomach of his sheep, either from post-mortem examination of other animals, 
or from observing the, worms in the dejecta of affected animals, the grazier 
should proceed to treat them, for, if he neglects them, considerable mor¬ 
tality may ensue. The treatment, to expel the stomach worm, consists in 
the administration to each s-heep of 20 to 30 drops of bisulphide of carbon, 
20 drops of ether, and 2 teaspoonfuls of oil of turpentine. Bisulphide 
of carbon is soluble in ether and oils, and both ether and oil of turpentine 
are also vermicides for stomach worms. Before administering the bisul¬ 
phide of carbon drench, preparatory treatment is necessary. The sheep 
should be yarded and kept without food for about 12 to r8 hours, hav- 
irg, however, access to water. Then three ounces of linseed oil should 
be given, and a couple of hours later the bisulphide of carbon mixture 
should be, administered. After the lapse of a little time, the worms will 
be expelled dead. 

In the illustrations the stomach worm is contrasted with the lung worm, 
a full account of which appears in a previous issue. 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN PRACTICAL DAIRYING. 

In order to place facilities in the way of managers attaining as high a 
standard of excellence as possible in the quality of butter produced for ex¬ 
port, arrangements have been made with the University for a course of in¬ 
struction to butter factory managers in dairy bacterial ogyq and with the Cob- 
den Butter Factory* for a subsequent course in the practice and science of 
butter-making. The courses at the University will be a continuation of the 
work done two years ago for thgse who attended then, and a primary course 
for those who have not yet taken up this work. 

Those attending the classes at the Cobden Butter Factory will be given 
practical work and instruction in milk, cream, and butter testing for butter- 
fat, general composition, adulteration, and condition, and the checking of 
wastes, correction of faults in treatment and manufacture, pasteurizing, 
and the use of pure cultures, &c. This instruction will be in the hands of 
Mr. Cameron, the manager, and the officers of the Department. 

The Agricultural Department has agreed to pay the necessary fees, so 
that the instruction will be provided free of charge. The course in bac¬ 
teriology at the University will open on the 19th June and close on 15th 
July, and that at the Cobden Factory will begin on the 17th July. 

As it is, likely all students cannot be accommodated at the one time, 
early application is necessary, so that classes of suitable sizes can be 
arranged. It is unnecessary to point out that increased qualifications in¬ 
variably result in an improvement in the quality of butter made, and a 
direct gain to the producers. It is therefore hoped that the directors of the 
various factories will encourage their managers to attend these classes, and 
treat them with liberality with regard to the expenses incurred while absent 
fiom the factory. To indicate how directly the quality of the butter affects 
the cash returns received by the suppliers, it may be mentioned that an all¬ 
round increase of one shilling per cwt. on last season’s exports represents 
a gain of ^17,000, 
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THE ORCHARD. 

By James Bang, Harcourt. 

Planting operations will be the principal work of the month, the soil 
being now in the best condition for carrying out this work. The distance 
to plant the trees will depend a good deal on the size of the orchard. In 
a small place, intended principally for home use, 15 ft. apart will be 
ample, while in a large orchard 20 ft. will be none too much. This gives 
plenty of room for working the orchard with horse labour. Be careful not 
to plant the trees too deep, the same depth at which they were growing 
in the nursery being a safe guide to go by. 

Selection of Varieties. 

In the selection of the varieties of fruit to plant, consideration will have 
to be given to the purpose for which they are required. The supply of 
fruit now seems to have overtaken local consumption, so that more attention 
will have to be given to those varieties that are suitable for export. This 
will confine the choice in the case of apples to those varieties which realize 
the best prices in the markets of the world. Cleopatra, Jonathan, and 
Munroe’s Favourite are at present the leading kinds in Covent Garden mar¬ 
ket ; while the same varieties bring the best price in the markets of Ger¬ 
many, Cleopatra especially being a great favourite with the Germans, from 
jits beautiful golden yellow, and its sprightly juicy flavour. This variety 
has not been much grown in the districts 'around Melbourne, owing to its 
being affected with the scab; but I think, it is worthy of further trial, espe¬ 
cially as the Bordeaux Mixture has been found to be an effective remedy for 
fungus diseases. In the warmer districts of the State it is found to do well, 
and is not affected to any extent with the scab. It would be well, there¬ 
fore, in districts where these varieties succeed, to plant the greater portion 
of the orchard with them. Other good kinds are Rome Beauty, Esopus 
Spitzenberg, Dumelow’s Seedling, and for later shipments, Sturmer Pippin 
and Newtown Pippin. In pears suitable foj foreign markets, Winter Nelis:, 
Josephine de Malines, Vicar of Winkfield, and Beurre Clairgeau have so 
far carried well and realized the best prices. 

I now append a list of fruits, being the best to plant for home use or 
market purposes: — 

Apples, —Williams’ Favourite, Gravenstein, Emperor Alexander, Jona¬ 
than, Reinette de Canada, London Pippin, Esopus Spitzenberg, Cleopatra, 
Munroe’s Favourite, Rome Beauty, Rymeir, Stone Pippin. 

Pears .—-Williams’ Bon Chretien, Doyenn£ Boussoch, Buerre de Capiau- 
mont, Beurre Bose, Beurre Hardy, Beurre d’ Anjou, Broompark, Josephine 
de Malines, Winter Nelis. 

Plums .—Early Rivers, Early Orleans, Angelina Burdett, Diamond, 
Washington, Yellow Magnum Bonum, Pond’s Seedling, Cole’s Golden 
Drop. 

Apricots. —Oullins’ Early Peach, Royal, Hemskirk, Mansfield Seed¬ 
ling, Moorpark, Dundonald. 

Cherries .—Early Purple Guigne, Burgdoff’s Seedling, Twyford Bigar- 
reau, Eagle’s Seedling, Bedford Prolific, Florence, St. Margaret. 

Peaches ,—Briggs’ Red May, Amsden’s June, Hale’s Early, Lady 
Palmerston, Crimson George, Royal George, Foster, Salway. 

Figs .—White Genoa. 

Black Currant. —Carter’s Black Champion. 

Strawberries. —Edith, La Marguerite, Trollope’s Victoria. 
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Bainfall in Victoria. 

Month op April, 1905 , 

By P. BamccM, Government Astronomer . 


Areas* 

Actual Average 
Rainfall recorded in 
each Area in 

April, 1905. 

Average Rainfall for 
each Area for 
the Month of April, 
based on all previous 
Years of Record. 

Maximum Fall 
recorded within each Area 
during April, 1905. 


inches. 

inches. 

inches. 

A ... 

3-84 

1*32 

5*17 at Tyrrell Downs 

B . 

2-76 

1*95 

3*86 n Serviceton 

0 . 

2*40 

2*31 

3*08 n Coleraine 

I) . 

2*07 

2*89 

2*71 // Portland 

E . 

2*S5 

1*72 

4*53 n Swan Hill 

F . 

2*59 

2*11 

4*00 n Benalla 

F 1 . 

2*74 

2*13 

3 30 n Yea 

F 2 . 

2*64 

| 2*53 

3*36 n Yackandanclah 

a . 

2*40 

2*17 

3*32 n Maryborough 

H . 

2.95 

2*72 

3*10 n Daylesford 

I . 

2*23 

2-49 

3*02 n Melbourne 

V . 

2*77 

2*99 

3*15 n CapeSchanck 

K ... 

2*27 

3*43 

4.17 n Wood’s Point 

L 

0*80 

2*85 

1*24 n Traralgon 

M . 

— 

3*35 

2*88 n Gabo 


SUBDIVISIONAL AREAS OF THE STATE OF VICTORIA REPRESENTING 
TYPICAL DISTRIBUTION OF RAINFALL. 

A. North-west—Mallee country, including the counties of Millewa, Taila, Weeah, 

and Karkarooc. 

B. Central West—Including the counties of Lowan and Boning. 

C. Western Districts—Including the counties of Follett, Dundas, western half of 

Ripon and Hampden. 

D. South-western Districts and West Coast—Including the counties of Normanby, 

Villiers, Heytesbury, and Polwarth. 

E. Northern Country—Including the counties of Tatchera and Gunbower, and the 

northern half of Kara Kara, Gladstone, and Bendigo, and the north-west 
portions of Rodney and Moira. 

F. Northern Country—Including the greater part of the county of Moira, the north¬ 

eastern quarter of the county of Rodney, and the extreme north-west of 
the county of Bogong. 

Fi. Central North—Including the county of Anglesey, the west and northern parts of 
the county of Delatite, the extreme south of the county of Moira, and the 
south-east quarter of Rodney. 

F 2 . Upper Murray—Districts from Wodonga to Towong. 

G. Central Districts North of Dividing Ranges—Including counties of Talbot and 

Dalhousie, southern half of the counties of Kara Kara, Gladstone, and 
Bendigo, and the south-west quarter of the county of Rodney. 

H. Central Highlands and Ranges from Ararat to Kilmore. 

I. South Central Districts on the west and north side of Port Phillip Bay—Includ¬ 

ing the counties of Grant, Grenville, and Bourke, and the eastern parts of 
the counties of Hampden and Ripon. 

Ii. South Central Districts east of Port Phillip Bay, &c.—Including the counties of 
Mornington and Evelyn. 

K. Regions of Heaviest Rainfall—Including all the mountainous Eastern Districts, 

and South Gippsland. 

L. South-eastern Districts—Gippsland, and counties on the New South Wales Border. 

M. Extreme East Coast. 

4141, K 
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STATISTICS. 


PERISHABLE AND FROZEN PRODUCE. 


Exports for the Month of April, 1905 and 1904 respectively. 




Afeil . 

Description of Produce 

— 

- - 



1905. 

1904. 

Butter 

lbs. 

735,108 

2,404,684 

Cheese 

... n 

68,640 

72,300 

Milk and Cream 

... cases 

1,549 

3,358 

Ham and Bacon 

... lbs. 

113,520 

185,240 

Poultry 

head 

4,695 

2,300 

Eggs... 

... dozen 

2,652 

800 

Rabbits and Hares 

... pairs 

315,960 

49,300 

Mutton and Lainb 

carcasses 

10,217 

1,981 

Beef ... 

...quarters 

144 

162 

Veal. 

carcasses 

84 

322 

Pork... 

... » 

136 

10 

Fruit 

,.. cases 

20,595 

11,899 

it Plllp 

««. u 

52 

505 


B. CROWE. 


Exports for Ten Months, 1904-5 and 1903-4 respectively. 


Description of Produce. 

1004-5. 

1903-4. 

Butter 

lbs. 

34,871,436 

31,117,028 

Cheese 

ft 

963,960 

770,730 

Milk and Cream 

cases 

9,168 

10,155 

Ham and Bacon 

lbs. 

1,382,240 

937,560 

Poultry 

head 

40,108 

41,942 

Eggs 

.,. dozen 

41,252 

18,042 

Mutton and Lamb 

carcasses 

394,000 

173,145 

Beef 

.. .quarters 

2,544 

7,005 

Veal 

carcasses 

1 15,146 

4,394 

Pork 

... tr 

1,272 

1,284 

Rabbits and Hares 

pairs 

4,047,624 

1,880,670 

Fruit 

cases 

111,675 

82,926 

* Pulp ... 

... tr 

10,610 

72,069 


R. CROWE. 
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Deliveries from the Government Cool Stores for the Month of 
April, 1905 and 1904 respectively. 




April. 

Description of Produce. 





1905. 

1904. 

Butter 

... lbs. 

120,904 

1,141,896 

Cheese 

... u 


9,691 

Milk and Cream 

... cases 

328 

722 

Poultry 

head 

1,740 

1,035 

Eggs... 

... dozen 

19,900 

7,608- - 

Rabbits and Hares 

... pairs 

116,846 

32,580 

Mutton and Lamb 

carcasses 

806 

872 

Beef ... 

...quarters 

40 

88 

Veal. 

carcasses 

23 

23 

Pork. 

... a 

76 


Fruit 

... cases 

1,158 

2,259 

Sundries 

... n 

2,483 

11,118 


R. CROWE. 


Arrivals in Melbourne of Butter and Butter ex Cream in Tons net, from the 
Different Districts of the State for the last 13 months, as compared with the 
previous corresponding Months. 


Months. 

Total. 

N. Eastern. 

Northern. 

Gippsland. 

W. & S. 
Western. 

1904. 

3003. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

April 

1,107 

910.1- 

150 

140 

77 

M] 

580 

443 

354 

313 

May 

930 

714 

119 

137 

29 

14 

400 

354 

310 

209 

June 

f>80.] 

5951 

105]- 

11s 

29 

13] 

239 

213 

222 

251 

July 

527] 

501] 

111 

100 

53 

IGA- 

134] 

179 

229 

200 

August .. 

1,003] 

041 

300 

303 

152] 

33 

170] 

122 

440] 

323 

September ‘ ,. 

1,594] 

1,288 

509 

323] 

272 

87] 

427] 

3L7 

380 

500 

October .. 

2,954 

2,122 

732 

439 

392 

174 

807 

097 

1,023 

812 

November 

4,079 

2,750 

920] 

022 

480 

201 

1,357 

943 

1,315] 

984 

December 

3,594 

2,750 

705 

528 

334 

194 

1,350 

1,020 

1,199 

1,008 


1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904, 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

January.. 

2,549 

2,220 

490 ! 

403 

223 

150 

1,072 

917 

704 

750 

February 

1,559 

2,047 

237] 

407 

109] 

170 

770 ; 

844 

436 

026 

March .. .. | 

1,205 

2,033 

133 

310 

81 

150 

005 

938 

320 

023 

April .. ,. 

709 ' 

1,107 

01 

150 

35] 

77 

411 

580 

201] 

354 


R. CROWE, 
Superintendent of Export* 
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Fruit, Plants, and Bulbs. 


Exports to Australian States and New Zealand, Inspected during the months of 

April, 1905. 



Oases 

Certificates 

Fruit. 

or. Packages 



Inspected. 


Apples 

1,428 

75 

Bananas ... 

894 

117 

Cucumbers 

6 

2 

Grapes 

640 

90 

Lemons ... 

67S 

58 

Melons 

65 

22 

Mixed Fruits 

41 

T 

Nectarines ... ... 1 

3 

2 

Oranges ... 

293 

50 

Passion Fruit 

36 

16 

Peaches ... 

637 

53 

Pears 

737 

72 

Pineapples 

175 

41 

Plums 

17 

15 

Quinces ... 

148 

12 

Tomatoes... 

35 

13 

Total Cases Fruit 

5,833 

639 

Bulbs ... 

1 

1 

Plants ... 

1 

1 

Totals 

5,835 

641 


Exports of Fruit beyond the Australian Commonwealth and New Zealand for season 
1905 (to 30th April, only). 


Destination, 

Apples. 

Pears. 

Totals. 


Cases. 

Cases. 

Cases. 

United Kingdom 

44,092 

2,667 

46,759 

Germany ... 

4,841 

13 

4,844 

South Africa 

1,275 


1,274 

India 

530 


530 

Java 

434 

*42 

1 476 

Malay Peninsula 

340 

4 

344 

Belgium 

300 


300 

British Columbia ... 

155 


255 

China 

5 


5 

Totals 

52,072 

2,726 

54,787 


J. GL TURNER, 
Inspector Vegetation Diseases Acts , 

pro CHAS. FRENCH, 

Government Entomologist. 


















Closer Settlement Act 1904. 

FARM ALLOTMENTS ON* THE SPRINGVALE ESTATE ARE 
NOW AVAILABLE ON THE FOLLOWING TERMS AND 
CONDITIONS. 

1 . Allotments will be leased under conditional purchase leases 

2 . The approximate value of the allotments is shown at the foot of the plan. 

3 . Every application must be made on the prescribed form, and be accompanied 
by a deposit equal to the first instalment of the purchase money prescribed for the 
most valuable allotment applied for* the lease fee (£i) } and the registration fee ( 5 s.), 
e.g an application for an allotment valued at A i j 5 °° requires a deposit of £46 5 s. 

4. The subsequent instalments of ^purchase money are paid half-yearly, and are 
computed at the rate of 6 per centum per annum, viz. :— 4 J- per cent, for interest, 
and the balance in reduction of principal. 

5 . An applicant may apply for more than one allotment, but will only be required 
to lodge one deposit. 

6 . Only one allotment can be granted to any one person. 

7 . No conditional purchase lease of a farm allotment can be granted to any 
person who is already the holder of land of the value of ^’ 1 , 50 ° (township land 
excepted), or who would thereby become the holder of land exceeding such value, 

8 . Improvements to the value of at least two instalments of the purchase money 
must be effected on each farm allotment before the end of the first year from the 
date of lease, and 10 per cent, of the purchase money before the end of the third 
year, and a further 10 per cent, before the end of the sixth year. 

q. The lessee must reside on the allotment. (Personal residence by a wife or 
any child, not less than eighteen years of age, of lessee, may be considered personal 
residence by the lessee, with the approval of the Board.) 

10 . The lessee cannot transfer, assign, mortgage, or sublet the whole or any 
part of his allotment within the first six years of the lease. 

ix. The Crown grant may be issued to the lessee at the end of any half-year, 
after the first twelve years have expired, on payment of the balance of purchase 
money. 

12 . Payments in advance may be made at any time at the option of the lessee, 
and proportionate reduction of interest secured thereby. 

Presentation at any Railway Station of the Board’s receipt for deposit, 
&c., will entitle the applicant to a ticket at holiday excursion fare, to 
visit the Estate and select a block. The receipt will also entitle applicant 
to a similar ticket to attend the Land Board. 

The money sent to the Board by unsuccessful applicants, less the regis¬ 
tration fee, will be returned to them at the sitting of the Land Board. The 
deposits, &c., of successful applicants will be retained, and they will not 
require to pay anything further for six months. 

Deposit, &c., should be forwarded in cash, by Post Office Order, postal 
notes, or bank draft, payable to 

The Secretary , Land Purchase Boards Melbourne . 


Particulars of Memsie, Overnewton, and Wyuna Estates will appear 

in future issues. 

5323. I. 
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UNIT VALUES, 1905. 

(The Artificial Manures Act 1904.) 

By P, R. Scott, Acting Chemist for Agriculture . 

In compliance with the provisions of the Artificial Manures Act 1904 
No. 1930, the samples specified on the following list were submitted for 
analysis by the various manufacturer's and importers throughout the State. 
The table includes the manurial composition as determined by analysis, 
the sale price, and the approximate value of each brand, based on the unit 
values calculated from the current market prices of the standard commer¬ 
cial articles furnishing the respective plant food constituents. The prin¬ 
cipal object sought by the Act in publishing this list is to place before 
the farmer a simple means of ascertaining the manurial composition and 
value of the various fertilizers obtainable on the market. The Act provides 
that no fertilizer can legally be sold, or exposed for sale, unless duly 
labelled with a certificate guaranteeing it to contain at- least a stated per¬ 
centage of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, or potash, and the form in which any 
or all of these ingredients are present. 

The value of a fertilizer depends not only upon the percentage of plant 
food contained, but on the solubility of the form in which it is present, and 
the degree of fineness of the material. To determine the value of any 
manure it is necessary to simply multiply the percentage of each ingredient 
by the unit value we have assigned to it, and the result will furnish the 
value of that fertilizer per ton. For example, take a mixed manure of the 
following composition :— 


Nitrogen, as Ammonia ... ... 4*05 

per 

cent. 

X 

s. 

I4i 

equals 

£ 

2 

s. 

18 

d. 

6 

Phosphoric Acid, Water Soluble... 3*92 

per 

cent. 

X 

si 

equals 

l 

0 

6 

Phosphoric Acid, Citrate Soluble... P 53 

per 

cent. 

X 

4? 

equals 

0 

7 

2 

Phosphoric Acid, Citrate Insoluble *84 

per 

cent. 

X 

3 

equals 

0 

2 

6 

Potash, as Chloride ... ... a ‘35 

per 

cent. 

X 

si 

equals 

0 

12 

IX 

Value of manure, per ton... 

... 



... 

... 

5 

1 

7 


It should however be pointed out that the foregoing example does not 
represent the actual but the approximate value of the manure based on 
chemical composition. This method places in the hands of the farmer 
a simple means of ascertaining whether he is receiving the best value for* 
his money, from a commercial stand-point at any rate. In determining 
the suitability of a manure for his specific purpose and locality, the farmer 
also requires to take into consideration such factors as class of soil, nature 
of crop, and rainfall. In this connexion his past experience and know¬ 
ledge of local conditions will materially assist him. 
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Department of Agriculture, 
Artificial Manures Act 1904. 


LIST OF UNIT VALUES OF MANURES IN THE MELBOURNE 
MARKET DURING THE 1905 SEASON. 


1 per cent. 



of Nitrogen in the form of fNitrate of Soda \ 

„ „ l Nitrate of Potash J 

„ „ Sulphate of Ammonia 

„ „ Blood Manure 

„ * 99 Fine Bonedust 

„ Coarse „ 


is worth 

?? 

?? 

?? 

>9 


s . d. 

15 6 

14 4 
11 0 
11 0 
9 6 


In the mixed manures, such as Phosphate mixture, Bones and Digester 
Refuse ; Blood Bone and Hashmagaudv ; Dried Blood and Organic Matter ; 
Bone and Wood Ashes; Superphosphate and Gypsum; Bonedust and 
Gypsum ; Potato Manure ; Bone, &c., Manure —1 per cent, of Nitrogen is 
valued at 9s. 6d.j 


If an invoice certificate does not state whether the Nitrogen in the Manure 
is in the form of Nitrate, or Sulphate, or Blood, or Bones, it should he assumed 
to have the value of Bone Nitrogen. 

In the complete manures, such as Orchard and Onion, Grass and Horti¬ 
cultural Manures, where the Nitrogen is contained in the Nitrate form, the 
value of 1 per cent, is 15 s. 6d. 


1 per cent, of Water Soluble 

1 per cent, of Citrate Soluble 
Phosphoric Acid 


I per cent, of Insoluble Phos¬ 
phoric Acid 

1 per cent, of Insoluble Phosphoric Acid in Ordinary Super¬ 
phosphates 


Phosphoric Acid .. .. is worth 5 

f Thomas Phosphates 
Nitro Superphosphates 
Ordinary Superphosphates 
Guanos .. y 

Thomas Phosphates 1 

Nitro Superphosphates h 

Guanos .. J 


d. 

3 

8 

0 

0 


In a Bonedust— 

1 per cent, of Phosphoric Acid in Fine Bone 
1 „ „ „ Coarse Bone 

1 per cent, of Potash .. , .. 


79 

77 


99 


4 8 
3 0 

5 6 


Note.—I n the following tables those facing each other refer to the 
same samples of manures. 
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Price asked for delivery at local railway statio i. 
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AUSTRALIA! - HORSES. 

By /. R. Weir , Chief Inspector of Stock , 

I-THE AUSTRALIAN DRAUGHT HORSE. 

In presenting this article to the farming community of this State, it is 
hardly necessary to offer an apology, it being the first of a series intended 
to deal with the various types of animals bred in this State. Yet a tribute 
is necessary to the memory of those sturdy pioneers of the various types 
of stock which now adorn our continent. To recapitulate the names of 
individuals who strove to improve our animals would be invidious, and while 
it is not intended to be empirical in the succeeding pages, it is- hoped that 
the precepts and principles of those gentlemen who have brought our stock 
up to its present pitch may be followed by others imbued with the same spirit 
in order to enable us to show that we have been true to those sturdy pioneers 
of past decades, who, nothing daunted by the slow process and progress of 
vessels in past years, invested their capital and gave succeeding generations 
the benefit of their brain in order to build up a type of stock in their varied 
departments 'stecond to nothing in the world. To those devoted partisansT 
dedicate the series of live stock articles in this Journal . I feel assured that 
with closer settlement projects, many who have not been trained to this class 
of work will enter upon the troubles of farm management. In the hope of 
showing them the high ideal before them, and the principles which should 
guide them, I ask their careful attention to this opening article. 

The draught horse has received considerable attention from breeders in 
this State, and foresight, care, and expense have not been spared in the 
selection of high class sires and mares during the past 60 years by the 
different gentlemen who have been engaged in this industry. They were 
ever on the alert to secure useful animals from the best strains in the United 
Kingdom, Tasmania, New Zealand, and the neighbouring States, with the 
result that some of the finest animals of this type are to be found in 
different portions of Victoria. 

The draught horse in Australia is largely a composite of the three types 
of draught horses as known in the United Kingdom, viz., Clydesdale, 
Shire, and Suffolk Punch. The cross between the two former is the most 
favoured in this State. For a long time the first named was the most in 
demand. This, I presume, is to be attributed to the fact that the major 
portion of the earliest importers and owners of high class draught stallions 
and mares were from Scotland. The acumen they displayed in the selection 
and mating of their favorites is amply proven by the many specimens 
existent to-day, the progeny and descendants of stock bred by those shrewd 
pioneers. Looking back some 30 or 40 years ago, the names of the men 
from Caledonia who were in the foremost rank of breeders of high-class 
draught horses were legion. They undertook a great work, and carried it 
out successfully; and though with the construction of the railways the 
local use of the draught horse is not so greatly as formerly, when supplies 
were carted over hundreds of miles by horse teams, it is satisfactory to 
note there is a keen demand in other States for the superior type of draught 
horse bred in Victoria. 
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The Clydesdale. 

Notably the Clydesdale is active, and while it, 'as at present bred, lacks 
the weight of the Shire horse, in its movements it is faster, possessed of 
good bone, lengthy sloping pasterns, and well turned limbs, carrying not 
too much hair. For ordinary farm work it isj a valuable animal, it being 
essential that strength and activity should combine in such an animal as is 
required for this particular class of work, as also for the more active and 
lighter type of lorry or stout delivery horse. Possessed of good crest, well- 
set muscular shoulders, round barrel, well ribbed, and closely coupled 
across the loins, this type is in comparison with the Shire horse as bred 
to-day, slacker in the hind quarters, both in depth and width, with a ten¬ 
dency to shrink off towards the tail, in very many cases being very narrow. 
Again, the gaskin is rather light, and although the hocks may be, and for 
the most part are, well shaped, the upper structure of the hind quarters 
is on the light side when taken in conjunction with its massive fore part. 
It may be this is a wise provision of Nature, that the hind quarters 
should be so formed in order to give the animal greater activity, or, in 
the parlance of the stable, better driving power. Before closing this notice 
of the Clydesdale, it is but fitting to remark that within the past decade 
the change which has been wrought in this type of animal is wonderful. 
Originally there were many points in common between the Shire and Clydes¬ 
dale types, but within the period cited it would appear that it has been the 
aim of the fanciers of each to render the two classes distinct, and they 
have succeeded in their desire to the detriment of the Clydesdale. 

Tlie Shire Horse. 

The Shire type, or as he was at one time known as the English Cart 
Horse,” is to-day a much heavier class of animal than the Clydesdale, with 
the bones in the limbs rather more razor form than those of the latter type. 
At one time the Shire horse was notorious for its poorness of foot, having 
low shelly walls and narrow heels. During the past forty years breeders 
have succeeded in producing an animal with a sounder foot, Laving strong 
walls, and good wide heels. As the result of, or coupled with this action 
by the breeders, they have brought about a decided change in many other 
points tending to improve the quality of the animal. While standing no 
higher on his limbs than the Clydesdale, he is at the same time heavier 
boned, more massive in the barrel, heavier quartered and close, coupled 
with well-knit ribs. They are really moving mountains of muscle on limbs 
of steel, with the weight in the case of stallions in some instances of 2,700 
lbs. As might safely be judged by his massiveness, he is slower in his 
movements than the Clydesdale, and, consequently, more fitted for the 
slower and heavier classes of work where great strength is the first requi¬ 
site. Viewing the high-class stallion of this type of these days, it seems 
hardly possible to believe that the progenitor of this class was at one 
time the old English war-horse; and one can readily believe that a troop 
of such animals when once set rapidly in motion would cause the ground 
over which they were being moved to fairly shake again with the concus¬ 
sion of such ponderous masses, to which greater weight was given by their 
mail-clad riders. 

During the past year some fine specimens of this type of animal have 
been imported into this State, and buyers from different portions of the 
Commonwealth have, by the high prices paid to secure them, proved the 
judgment of the local men was not at fault. 
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The Suffolk Punch. 

The third type of draught horse, the Suffolk Punch, is of a .more ring- 
getv form than either of the preceding breeds spoken of, with dean limbs, 
well-set crest, closely-knit well-ribbed top, rather inclined to be hollow 
backed, strongly quartered, and in ’pure breds chestnut in colour. At one 
time there were very many more of these horses bred in this State than at 
present ; but as many of our draught mares have a strain of this blood in 
them, it has been thought well to give a passing notice of them. This 
breed of horses originally came from Flanders, and has been crossed with 
the Percheron to a great extent. Several of the Continental Governments, 
I learn, use them largely for crossing with light-boned mares to produce 
weighty artillery horses. 

Origin of tire Australian Draught Horse, 

From the admixture of blood of two or more of these types of horse 
has come the Australian draught horse as we find him to-day, and from 
his contour and appearance .we can with safety gauge the preponderance of 
Clydesdale, Shire, or Suffolk Punch, according to the characteristics mani¬ 
fested by the various animals. Careful selection guided our noted breeders 
in the past in producing animals to supply the current demand, whether for 
the heavy, medium, or lighter kinds. Hence it came about that with varie¬ 
ties .such as these mentioned, with qualities so strongly marked in each 
particular class, it simply resolved itself into the question whether the 
owner of a dam of given quality would mate her with a Shire or a Clydes¬ 
dale in the hope of obtaining an animal best suited to meet the require¬ 
ment he had in view. .He was assured that, unlike the case of thorough¬ 
breds, where a weed might in all probability result as the progeny, he was 
sure of a good saleable animal, although one, perhaps, not up to his expec¬ 
tations. 

If the demand is for the medium class of draughts, such as ordinary 
farm or active lorry horses, the Clydesdale sire should meet breeders’ 
requirements; but if the weightier animal is required, then the Shire stal¬ 
lion should merit the breeders’ favours. 

In the selection of the mare great care is necessary. In the first place* 
she should be of even temper, standing well up on her limbs ; these should 
be free from all defects. She should, further, be well ribbed, with an 
abundance of room in the barrel, and have good lung space, and her feet 
should be encased in good strong hoofs. In order to produce an active foal* 
a further essential is, that she .should not be sluggish in her gait 1 , as like 
too often produces like, and never mind what care is exercised in selecting 
the sire, it often happens that the, foal throws to the mare, and is sluggish 
and ungainly in its action. Through the courtesy of her former owner, 
Mr. J. ^Crozier, who has kindly supplied me with a photograph of 
Lady, 7 and a few particulars relative to her, a reproduction is given of 
this magnificent animal which was bred by the Hon. E. H. Cameron at 
kangaroo Ground. “ Lady ” has won over twenty first prizes, including 
the ^ first and champion at the last exhibition of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of Victoria, securing at the same time the gold medal in 
her class. She stands 16*3 hands, is a rich bay in colour, with black 
points m front^ and hind feet white, with a girth measurement of 7 ft., 
xoj in. As will be seen on reference to the illustration, she stands on 
strong short limbs, with an abundance of substance, and is at once the 
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embodiment of docility, compactness, and strength. By <f Latest Fashion/’ 
whose photograph is reproduced herewith, she is from “ Gyp/’ and has since 
the show alluded to, been sold to Mr. Smith, Leongatha, for £2 50. 
Now, while it may not be possible for each to be the owner of such high- 
class animals as u Lady/’ it is certainly within the reach, and it should 
be the desire and aim of owners, to realize it is their duty to attempt the 
improvement of their stock, whether it be for a matter of pleasure or profit. 
A good animal is as easily kept as an inferior one, and much easier to sell. 
Hence it behoves breeders to use the greatest ca.re in the selection of stal¬ 
lions to which they may send their mares. Too often it happens that a 
neighbour has a nondescript with no points to commend him as a stallion, 
the services of which, costing little, are obtained. As in the case of the 
dam, it is of the greatest importance that the sire should be possessed’ of 
abundance of constitutional vigor, docile in temperament, and stand on 
good legs and feet. These latter having to bear the weight of the animal’s 
body, should be encased in good healthy hoofs, as it too unfrequently hap¬ 
pens that many a beautifully topped, otherwise well limbed animal, is alto¬ 
gether disqualified through bad, shelly, and cracked hoofs, with shallow 
narrow-heeled feet, which are altogether incapable of supporting the ani¬ 
mal’s weight. Further, this type of foot is to be regarded with suspicion 
as evidence of constitutional defect, and as stud-masters uniformly con¬ 
sider it their duty to cram on all possible fat on their stallions the foot 
too often betrays and serves as an index to the state of the general health 
of the animal. 

While horse-breeding may not, in so far as individual owners are con¬ 
cerned, be carried on so extensively as has been the case when land was 
less valuable, the breeding of the type under review will still be carried 
on by many who may be owners of possibly not more than one or two 
mares. With such as these and the holders of a limited acreage, it is 
essential the animals reared should be valuable, as of necessity they must 
be fed from an early age. Their mothers can be conveniently employed 
for the greater portion of,the year at their ordinary work. In fact, it is 
much better they should be constantly kept at steady work during the time 
they are carrying a foal. This will prevent an undue formation of fat 
and tend to muscular development. Care must, however, be taken that 
between the tenth and twentieth weeks after the mare proves in foal, not 
to allow her (or in fact at any time) to be jerked about whilst at work, or 
abortion may ensue, often with disastrous consequences to the mare. 

The same axiom applies after foaling, as the dam may safely be put 
to work shortly after giving birth to the foal, care being taken not to allow 
the foal to suck if the mother is over-heated or trouble will result in con¬ 
sequence. The young animal should receive a fair amount of good nutri¬ 
tious, bone-forming food as soon as it is able to partake of it, and while 
the mother is feeding from trough or manger, the foal will readily join 
her in her meal. It is mistaken economy to stint the mother or foal, 
and the pernicious habit of merely allowing them wheat husks, or as it is 
commonly called ‘‘ cocky chaff/’ undamped or in any way made appetiz¬ 
ing, as it should be by the addition of bran or crushed oats, is cruel if 
cheap. After such treatment owners complain of unknown and mysterious 
diseases occurring among their young stock, and the solution of the mys¬ 
tery rests in the fact the animals have been starved, and rickets has super¬ 
vened. 
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This, I may fairly state, has been the experience of this Branch, and 
inspectors are from time to time called upon to investigate ailments which 
upon examination prove exclusively to be due to dietetic errors. The same 
rule applies throughout the whole of its career until fit for work; due 
attention must be paid to its diet, and the animal will amply repay the 
cost of the feed supplied it, as at any time it will command a good price 
if properly looked after. Many of our pastures through over-stocking are 
deficient in earthy salts necessary for the building up of the skeletal struc¬ 
ture of the animal; hence it follows they must be made up artificially, am! 
by far the best way to do this is by the feed. Shelter is another factor 
which tends greatly to assist in the development and well-being of the 
growing animals. Too often it is simply pitiable on Northern and Western 
areas, how vast numbers of our stock are treated in this respect, exposed 
alike to summer heat and winter cold, with no shelter or break-wind other 
than afforded by a wire fence. Thus, when an impoverished condition of 
the nervous system manifests itself in stringhalt or other disease, there is 
an outcry, and remedial measures in the shape of medicines are sought to 
alleviate the mischief caused too often by mismanagement. The free use 
of salt cannot be too highly commended as being a powerful aid to diges¬ 
tion, and when coupled with iron or vermicide, is a worm killer. 

To illustrate this article will be found a reproduction of “ Lady,” cham¬ 
pion in her class; and through the courtesy of the Hon. E. H. Cameron, 
of 44 Latest Fashion,” her sire. A Clydesdale stallion, " Ben Nevis,” which 
was bred by this gentleman, and is now in the possession of his son, is also 
shown. 


FRUIT-EATING BIRDS. 

By C. French , //., Assistant Government Entomologist . 

Amongst the most serious losses the orchardist and viticulturist have to 
contend with are the depredations committed in the crops by various fruit- 
eating birds. No doubt the destruction of Eucalypts, from whence the 
parrots and parrakeets formerly obtained their native food (the honey 
from the blossoms') has caused these birds to attack fruits of various kinds. 
Another cause of fruit destruction by such birds as starlings is owing partly 
to the dry seasons. When insect life is scarce, many birds undoubtedly 
turn their attention to the orchards. Unfortunately for Victoria, some 
European and Indian birds, such as the starling, blackbird, sparrow, and 
Indian minah, are causing immense losses to orchardist s and others); and 
it is only a matter of time, if prompt measures are not taken to suppress 
them, before they will completely ruin the fruit-growing industry, at 
any rate within 50 miles of Melbourne. This particularly applies to the 
English starling. Experiments for their destruction are being conducted, 
so it is hoped, that, with united action by those interested, this pest will ere 
long be checked. It is pleasing to notice that gun clubs near Melbourne 
are using starlings as well as sparrows for shooting purposes, and by this 
means alone a great decrease in the number of birds will take place. 
Amongst the worst fruit-eating birds in this State are the following 

Native Birds ’ destructive to Fruit. 

"•Australian Raven”; "Crow.” — Cotom australis 9 Gould. 

Geographical distribution . Found in all parts of Australia and Tas¬ 
mania. 
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Breeding season. August, September, October. 

Native food. Grasshoppers, crickets, locusts, lizards, &c. It also 
devours cherries, strawberries, and grapes. 

4 ^ Sooty Crow-Shrike”; “Black Magpie.” — Strcpera fuliginosa. Gould. 

Geographical distribution . Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, 
South Australia, and Tasmania. 

Breeding season. August, September, and November. 

These birds usually congregate in large flocks in some fruit-growing 
districts, where they cause considerable losses to the orchardist. When 
once the “Black Magpie ” takes to fruit-eating, he is a persistent thief, 
and keeps the growers busily engaged trying to protect their fruit. It 
destroys pears, quinces, figs, peaches, &c., &c. 

“ Grey Crow-Shrike ” ; “ Grey Magpie .”—Strcfera cuneicaudata . 

Vieillot. 

Geographical distribution . Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, 

and South Australia. 

Breeding season. August to December. 

These birds are generally found in pairs or small flocks in the open 
forest country, from whence they descend upon the orchards- as the fruit 
is ripening, destroying much of the best of it. At other times they render 
good service by devouring insects of various kinds. 

“ Olive-backed Oriole ” ; “ Green Thrush.”— Oriolus viridis . Latham. 

Geographical distribution. Victoria, New South W T ales, Queensland, 
and South Australia. 

Breeding season. October, November, and December. 

It is usually found in the southern parts of Victoria during the breeding 
season, and causes a considerable loss to the orchardist and viticulturist 
by destroying a fair amount of the softer varieties of fruit, such as peaches, 
figs, pears, mulberries, grapes, and strawberries. 

“ Black-faced Graucalus ”; “ Black-faced Cuckoo-Shrike.”— 

Graucalus mclanofs. Latham. 

Geographical distribution . Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, 
Western Australia, and South Australia. 

Breeding season. September, October, and November. 

Although grasshoppers, caterpillars, crickets, and other insects form 
the staple food of this bird, it has recently acquired a taste for grapes. 

“ Satin Bower-bird.” — Ptilonorhynchus violaceus . Vieillot. 

Geographical distribution . Queensland, New South Wales, and 
Victoria. 

Breeding season. October, November, and December. 

Found rather plentifully in some parts of Gippsland, principally in 
the heavily timbered country. It destroys: all kinds of fruits, and the 
young plants of many vegetables. 
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“ Spotted Bower-bird. ”-~-Chlamydodera maculata . Gould. 

Geographical distribution . Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, 
and South Australia. 

Breeding season. October to December. 

Whilst the native food of this bird consists of insects and native berries, 
it will also eat tomatoes, chillies, peaches, and figs. However, these birds 
are -so rare in most districts that the damage they do is scarcely worth 
noticing. 

“ White-eye ”; “ Silver-eye ” ; “ Cherry Picker.” — Zoster ops cccru - 

lessens . Latham. 

Geographical distribution. Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, 
Tasmania, and South Australia. 

Breeding season . Principally September, October, November, and 
December. 

The “ White-eye is a small bird with* an olive-coloured back, with 
olive green on head. It derives its name from a peculiar white ring around 
the eye. It is well known, and is frequently found in gardens in and 
around the metropolis, where it may be seen when fruit is scarce, eating 
the aphids from roses, bouvardias, chrysanthemums, and other garden 
plants. However, it is very destructive in the orchard and vineyard. 
Grapes, figs, and cherries appear to be its particularly fancied fruits. 

“ Warty-faced Honeyeater.” —Meliphaga phyrygia . Latham, 

Geographical distribution . Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, 
and South Australia. 

Breeding season. From September to December. 

When blossom is to be found in the forest these birds avoid the orchard, 
but as the softer fruits, especially grapes, ripen, they make havoc amongst 
the best bunches. 

“ Yellow-faced Honeyeater,” — Ptilotis chrysofs . Latham. 

Geographical distribution . Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, 
and South Australia. 

Breeding season. From September to December. 

This is one of the most destructive of our small birds amongst the 
cherries and grapes. Its natural food consists of honey and small insects, 
but the damage it does in the orchard outweighs any good it may do. 

“White-eared Honeyeater.”— Ptilotis leucotis. Latham. 

Geographical distribution . Victoria, New South Wales, Western 
Australia, and South Australia. 

Breeding season . September to December. 

Whilst the natural food of this bird consists of honey and insects, it 
will also eat peaches, figs, pears, and grapes. 

“White-plumed Honeyeater ” ; “ Greenies.” — !Ptilotis penicillata. 

'Gould. 

Geographical distribution . Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland^ 
and South Australia. 

Breeding season . October to December. 
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These birds, known to schoolboys as u Greenies," are common amongst 
the Eucalyptus trees in the parks and gardens around Melbourne, They 
destroy a fair amount of insects, but unfortunately in some districts have 
taken to fruit-eating. They are very shifty, taking a peck out of one fruit 
and then another. They are fairly difficult birds to shoot, as they get 
very cunning, and when a person approaches with a gun, they fly some 
distance away, and hide in the high trees, but, as soon as you are out of 
sight, they return to the fruit-trees, and re-commence their depredations, 
principally amongst grapes. 


“ Australian Minah ”; “ Noisy Minah.” —-Manor Jiina (Myzantha) 

gar r ula . Latham. 

Geographical distribution . Queensland, New South Wales, South 
Australia, Victoria, and Tasmania. 

Breeding season. Principally from October to December. 

Found in nearly every part of the State, causing considerable damage 
to the softer kinds of fruit, such as peaches, "figs, grapes, &c. They are 
easily frightened away from an orchard by a person firing at them 'and 
shooting one or two of their number. The “ Yellow-throated Minah or 
Miner,” Manorhina {MyzaniJia) flavigula, Gould, is equally destructive. 

* 4 Wattle Bird 37 ; "Wattled Honeyeater.”— Acanthochcera carun - 

culata. Latham. 

Geographical distribution. New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, 
South Australia, and Western 'Australia. 

Breeding season. From August to December. 

During the greater part of the year the “ Wattle-bird ” may be seen 
feeding on the honey which it extracts from the blossom, or picking insects 
out of crevices in the rough bark of the forest trees. When soft fruits 
are ripe, however, it does mischief amongst the apricots, plums, cherries, 
grapes, and pears. 

44 Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater.” — Acanthochcera rufigularis. Gould. 

Geographical distribution. Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, and Western Australia. 

Breeding season. Principally October, November, and December, 

This bird is similar in its habits to the “ Wattle-bird, * 7 though some¬ 
what smaller in size. During its short stay with us it does considerable 
damage amongst the grapes, apricots, plums, cherries, figs, &c. 


" Blue-faced Honeyeater.” — Entomyza cyanotis . Latham. 

Geographical distribution. Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, 
and South Australia. 

Breeding season. Principally from September to December, 

For about nine months in the year these birds may be seen in the Box 
(Eucalyptus) forests, living on honey, insects, &c. But when the softer 
fruits ripen they devote their attention to the orchards, where they destroy 
large quantities of peaches, pears, grapes, &c. 
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Fjriar Bird”; “ Leather-head*” —Philemon corniculatus . Latham. 

'Geographical distribution. Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, 
and South Australia. 

Breeding season . Principally from August to December. 

Owing to its size and strong bill, this bird does considerable damage in 
the orchards, from which it drives most other birds. Its natural food is 
insects and honey, but grapes, peaches, apples, figs, &:c., are greedily put 
out of sight by it. 

“Blue Mountain Parrot”; “Blue-bellied Lorikeet.”— Trichoglos - 
sus novce-hoilandice . Gmelin. 

Geographical ' distribution . New South Wales, Victoria, South Aus¬ 

tralia, Queensland, and Tasmania. 

Breeding season. Principally September to January. 

Although honey is the natural food of these birds, they were the first 
of the parrots to develop a taste for fruit. As an instance of their fear¬ 
lessness in the gratification of their taste for pears, I may state that a 
friend of mine stood at the gate of a small suburban orchard, and shot 53 
birds without scaring the remainder of the flock away. The principal 
fruits destroyed by these birds are apples, pears, and grapes. 

“ Musk Lorikeet.” — Glossofsittacus concinnus . Shaw. 

Geographical 'distribution. New South Wales, Victoria, South Aus¬ 
tralia, Queensland, and Tasmania. 

Breeding season. Generally from October to January. 

This bird is erroneously called “ Green Leek ” bv country people. It 
is a short green bird, with a red band passing over forehead, and each 
cheek, and has a small yellow spot on the breast, near each shouldetf. 
Musk Lorikeets usually arrive in large flocks as soon as the gum (Eucalyp¬ 
tus) blossom makes its appearance on Box trees. But immediately the 
apples and pears commence to ripen they devote their attention to the 
orchard, doing an immense amount of damage. Peaches and other fruits 
are also destroyed by them. They can be easily poisoned with jam and 
strychnine mixed together, and placed in the trees they frequent. 

“King's Lory”; “King Parrot.” —Aprosmktus cyanofygius. Vieillof. 

Geographical distribution. Queensland, New South Wales, South Aus¬ 
tralia, and Victoria. 

Breeding season. Principally October, November, and December. 

This fine parrot lives principally on grain, thistle-seeds, &c„, but it is 
also fond of apples, pears, &c. 

“Pennant's Parrakeet ” ; Crimson Parrakeet ”; “Red Lory.”— 
Platycercus elegans. Gmelin. P. Pennanti. Latham. 

Geographical distribution . Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, 
and South Australia. 

Breeding season. Principally September to December. 

In the eaxly days of the colony these birds lived principally on grass 
and thistle seed, but of late years have developed a taste for fruit. They 
are generally found in heavily timbered country. A few years ago this 
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bird was common in the Ironbark Ranges, near Bacchus Marsh, but is now 
becoming in that locality rare. It will eat any kind of fruit, even quinces 
being included in its menu. 

“ Rosella 77 ; “ Rose Hill Parrakeet . 77 — 'Flaiycercus eximius . Shaw. 

Geographical distribution . Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, and Tasmania, 

Breeding season. Principally September to January. 

One of our commonest and most handsome parrakeets, found in nearly 
every locality in Victoria. It has forsaken its natural food of seeds, 
grain, flowers, and honey, and has, unfortunately, for the fruit-grower, 
acquired a taste for fruits of various kinds, amongst which are the follow¬ 
ing :—Pears, apples, quinces, peaches, &c. They have also been known 
to nip the blossoms off fruit-trees. These birds, like other members of 
the parrot and parrakeet family, are easily poisoned by placing strychnine 
in the fruit, but great care must be taken that children or domestic animals 
do not eat the fruit that has been poisoned. 

“ Swift Lorikeet . 77 —N anodes discolor. Shaw. 

Geographical distribution . New South Wales, Victoria, South Aus¬ 
tralia, and Tasmania. 

Breeding season . Principally October, November, and December. 

These birds are only occasional visitors, arriving in large flocks. As 
their name implies, they travel very swiftly from one district to another, 
seldom staying long in one place. Their chief food is the honey which 
they extract from the blossoms of various species of Eucalyptus, but occa¬ 
sionally the orchards are called upon to pay them tribute. 

Introduced Birds destructive to Fruit, &c, 

“ Indian Min ah. 7 7 — Acridotheres ginginianus. 

Geographical distribution. India. 

Breeding season . Principally October, November, and December in 
Victoria. 

Indian minahs are found more troublesome in the small gardens of the 
suburbs than in the country. Wherever a fig-tree is laden with ripe fruit, 
the minah resorts, and leaves nothing for the fruit-grower but the emptied 
skins* They also eat grapes, peaches, &c. 

u House Sparrow . 77 — Passer domesticus. 

Geographical distribution . Europe. 

Breeding season . Principally during months of October, November, 

and December (in Victoria). 

This persistent pest, especially to the farmer, needs no introduction, as 
its depredations are unfortunately only loo well known. It certainly 
destroys a fair amount of Rose Aphids, &c., but when these insects are 
scarce it turns its attention to orchards and vineyards, also cottage gardens, 
and destroys great quantities of grapes and figs. On the farm it eats 
large quantities of the wheat soon after it is sown, and as the grain ripens 
flocks of sparrows may be seen clinging to the ears of grain whilst they 
pick out the corn. ' 
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“ Starling.” —Sturnus vulgaris . 

Geographical distribution . Europe. 

Breeding season* —Principally October to January. 

There can Lie no doubt about the Starling being a most pernicious enemy 
to the fruit-grower and viticulturist in this State. The Starlings are .in¬ 
creasing'a thousand times faster than their natural food, hence they must 
avail themselves of such as is obtainable. Once driven to this an appetite 
is acquired, and fruit diet being easily obtained, they will not seek any 
other, even if available. It is pleasing to note that the Shire Councils 
are offering a bonus for Starlings’ heads and eggs, as by this means, 
together with netting, poisoning and trapping, an immense number will be 
destroyed. Starlings are sociable, and congregate together in thousands 
during the day time, and in the evening roost all together in one tree or 
amongst ivy and other creepers on sides of buildings. Valuable insect¬ 
eating birds, such as Kingfishers, Diamond-birds, Tree-Creepers, and Tree- 
Swallows are being driven out of their nesting places in tree hollows by 
swarms of Starlings, and before long these insectivorous birds, useful to 
the farmer and orchardist, will be driven out of the State. In South and 
Western Australia the Starlings are doing serious damage to fruit. The 
principal fruits destroyed in Victoria by these birds are as follow :— 
peaches, pears, cherries, figs, apricots, plums, grapes, mulberries, straw¬ 
berries, apples, tomatoes, &c. Nests are usually found in a hollow spout of 
a Eucalvpf, or built under eaves of houses. 

<£ Blackbird.”— Turdus merula . 

Geographical distribution. Europe. 

Breeding season. —Principally October, November, and December (in 
Victoria). 

This handsome bird, noted for its singing powers, is another introduc¬ 
tion from Europe. There it is looked upon as an insectivorous bird, but 
in Victoria, in addition to eating insects, it has taken to destroying fruits. 
In and around Melbourne it is now difficult to get ripe figs, as this fruit 
seems to be preferred by them to all other sorts. Grapes and peaches are 
now and again eaten by them. When once these bircls acquire the taste for 
fruit there is no knowing where the mischief will end. Like the Starling, 
it is a sociable bird, and builds itsi nest and rears its young in gardens dose 
to houses. 

Note. —This Essay was awarded The Age Special Prize at the Geelong Nature-study 
Exhibition, Easter 1905.—Editor. ' 
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DUCKS FOR PROFIT. 

By H. V. Hawkins , Poultry Exfert and Lecturer . 

Having dealt with the breeding and management of fowls in previous 
issues, and owing to the numerous letters and applications from bond fide 
farmers, which have followed those articles, 1 feel prompted to write a 
few hints on the management of the water fowl. There can be no doubt 
about the profits accruing from duck farming when carried out on sound 
lines. To the cottager and farmer alike, money can be, and is being, made 
by those who have gone into this profitable industry. The production of 
high-class market ducks has grown to be a business of great importance, 
and the indications point to rapid development. One can .scarcely realize 
that the duck business, as seen to-day^ especially in the United States, 
has grown up within 30 years. As the consuming public becomes more 
acquainted with the attractive and delicate dish that the duck offers, the 
demand will rapidly increase. This, business will develop by leaps and 
bounds for many years to come, and as the profits are decidedly good, and 
the returns so immediate, it is not unlikely that many farmers and others 
will turn their attention to producing young ducks for market. 

Very many of my students—some of whom have had but little capital 
to start with—-have asked me this question: “Which will bring the 
quickest return, fowls or ducks?” To such I reply: “Ducks.” With 
clucks one has only to wait 10 to 11 weeks for them to develop sufficiently 
for market purposes. It must be understood that 'the stock should be 
selected both for size and egg production. It would be utter folly to breed 
from, what was termed years ago, puddlers weighing 3 to 4 lbs. live 
weight. First purchase large well-formed stock, two years old for pre¬ 
ference, and the drake should never be less than 9 months and unrelated. 
This is the class of stud birds which will produce large and quick-maturing 
ducklings weighing, when 10 to 12 weeks old, 12 to 13 lbs. a pair. Should 
you have only young ducks, then secure an older drake, unrelated. Of 
course, much depends upon the feeding,, and ducks require forcing to get 
them up to this weight. If the ducklings are scantily fed, they will be 
stunted in growth, and at 10 weeks would not weigh 8 lbs. a pair. This 
is an important item, for after n weeks the youngsters commence to throw 
off the downy feathers, and then the growth is checked immediately. The 
food given for the next four weeks is usually converted* into the adult 
feather at the expense of the body, and much of the profit is lost. Keep 
them growing as fast as you can, so as to secure the desired size, before the 
change of youthful feathers gives place to what we term the adult quill 
feathers, it is also important to note that the poulterer prefers to pluck 
the young feathers, as being much easier, and there is less likelihood of 
tearing the skin. Nothing is more annoying to the poultry dresser than 
to have to struggle in pulling the heavy quill feathers. 

Locality. 

One of the most important items in connexion with duck farming is 
the site selected. In this respect one could follow on the plan laid down 
in the Mav issue, which deals with fowls, and although ducks can stand 
crowding far better than fowls, yet the higher and more sloping the land 
is, the better. Sandy soil is much more suitable for ducks than hard land. 
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Above all, avoid the spot that has too many stones. I have taken parti¬ 
cular notice of this, and in some parts of Victoria, especially in and 
around Bendigo, many ducks die through feet troubles. They are subject 
to bumble feet, as are fowls, and many make the serious error of keeping 
valuable ducks in a yard or pen surrounded by Box thorn, whose thorns, 
continually dropping to the ground, are very dangerous to ducks. Recently 
I had occasion to visit many duck yards, where the Box thorn hedge was 
prominent. Invariably I was requested to examine ducks suffering with 
feet troubles, and in nearly every case I discovered, in the ball of the foot, 
a thorn, and with much difficulty extracted it. Some of these thorns were 
half an inch long. Ducks’ feet are much more tender than fowls’, and 
operations on ducks are not always successful. 

Housing. 

Ducks should not be confined in warm or ill-ventilated houses; they 
require, above all, a dry floor. Concrete, bricks, or asphalte, will make good 
serviceable floors, which are easily cleaned, but a dry bed is very necessary. 
This can be made of either straw, Pinus insignis needles, dry grass, or 
dry stable manure. Three sides to the house, and a sound roof, are all 
that are required, leaving, for preference, the eastern side entirely open, 
and allowing say six inches, for ventilation, on the top near roof. A floor 
space of about 8 by 6 feet is ample for 25 fully grown ducks. When the 
bedding becomes damp, remove it, and replace by dry. Ducks’ artificially 
reared are subject to cramp, and more are killed annually by this com¬ 
plaint than from any other cause, except perhaps in-breeding, hence the 
necessity of having dry floors. 

Shelter. 

Admitting that the Box thorn acts as a good shelter, I think it inad¬ 
visable to use it, as it causes so much trouble with the birds’ feet. There 
are many other trees which grow more quickly, and also provide green 
food when grass is scarce. The saltbush makes splendid shelter, and is 
a great relish to the meal. It grows in the poorest land, and in the dry 
areas of the north it can be grown to advantage. There is nothing so 
healthy for fowls or ducks as the saltbush, and there is no necessity to 
add any salt to the morning mash when this is available. I may here 
mention that the most successful duck breeder in Australia (Mr. P. Briggs, 
of South Brighton) has a fine hedge of saltbush, which, to use his own 
words, is worth pounds a year,” in that it keeps his ducks in splendid 
health and condition, and acts as a good shade. He also grows a patch 
of maize, which is cut up finely, and mixed in the mash. Those who have 
the tree lucerne, Tagasaste , would do well to plant same around the duck 
pens, keeping the tops well cut, and utilizing these finely chopped in the 
morning meal. That ducks require shade goes without saying: nothing 
kills them quicker than exposure to the glaring hot sun. 

Humber of Ducks in Pen. 

It is now an established fact that ducks do best in lots of 25, as they 
have a better chance of securing their fair share of the mash. Fifty 
ducks together will not usually • produce as many eggs as twenty-five will, 
and therefore it pays better to provide a number* of pens, and have small 
batches, than it does to feed 100 in a flock. This only applies to egg 
production, but not for breeding purposes, as I shall mention further pm 
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As an instance of over-crowding, I had occasion to visit a very large 
Runner-duck farm, carried on by Mr. Wall, at North Brighton. In all 
he showed me 1,000 Runners, and I put the question to him; u Do you 
find the pens containing 200 ducks in each, produce an average egg yield 
equal to the pen containing only 25 birds?” His reply was, “ The best 
average yield comes from the pens containing only a few birds.” He ■ 
further remarked that he was then considering the desirability of sub¬ 
dividing the large pens into several smaller ones. There is no question 
that ducks,, like fowls, do better in small numbers, and yield a greater 
profit, which more than compensates for the extra cost of labour and mate¬ 
rial. I have myself found that half a dozen ducks together lay far more 
eggs in comparison with flocks of a much greater number, and more particu¬ 
larly does this apply to Indian Runners. 

Size and Height of Pen. 

A pen of 40 x 20 feet, if properly looked after, is sufficient for 25 
ducks, and the height of the wire should be 3 feet. Of one thing I am 
sure, and that is, that the ordinary mesh is an absolute danger. I have 
found during my travels, many cases where Runner ducks have been lost by 
getting their heads through narrow mesh, and not being able to extricate 
themselves. Three inch mesh is much the safer. It is not costly, in 
fact duck pens can be made at very small cost as compared with pens for 
Leghorns, which fly so much. Ducks give little or no trouble in this respect, 
and are much more contented in confinement than fowls are. 

Water. 

To my mind ducks that are kept for egg production should not be 
allowed free access to creek or dam, the more they drink the less good 
the food does. We want eggs or flesh, and if the birds are constantly 
swimming, the food passes through them too rapidly, with the result that 
little goes into flesh or eggs. But it must not be thought, for one moment, 
that ducks only require a drink once or twice daily. Clean water should 
always be kept in a shady spot, and the drinking vessel should be suffi¬ 
ciently deep to enable the ducks to wash out the eyes. It should be 7 to 8 
inches deep, sufficient for them to dip their heads well in—a shallow 
receptacle is useless. Coarse sand should be put in the water; they enjoy 
it, and it is good fdr them. 

Grit. 

Smashed oyster shell, and pieces of broken up mortar (often 
found after the removal of an old chimney) are the best forms of grit, and 
it assists them in the making of the egg shell. Ducks consume much more 
grit than fowls, and they prefer the old mortar to anything else. The 
formation of the duck's body is so very different to a fowl's, for whilst 
the latter has two stomachs, the duck has practically only one, and coarse 
sand and old mortar are sufficient for the duck's requirements. 

Ducks’ Eggs. 

The first five eggs should be used for eating purposes, as they are 
usually infertile, after which reserve for the broody hen or incubator. On 
no account part with the early eggs, if you desire to work up a flock, both 
for size and constitution, for by disposing of the first batch you are losing 
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the very best ducklings* The successful breeder of clucks usually 
retains the first dozen from each duck, and all the champions seen at our 
Poultry Shows come from the early eggs* This also applies to fowls* 
The longer a duck lays the weaker becomes the germ, hence the necessity 
of hatching early for best results. July, August, and September are the 
best months in this State. For example, the first batch of Aylesbury eggs 
laid by. four ducks (which number of ducks is quite enough with one drake 
in a breeding pen—otherwise the result will be infertile eggs)—on Mr. 
Briggs 5 farm last season, was kept and incubated, the result being that 
the ducklings at seven weeks weighed on the average lbs. each—a 
splendid result. (See illustration). Later batches at same age did not 
reach 4| Jbs. each. Thus we find that by reserving the early eggs in 
season, we are usually the gainers. Many a young fancier, having purchased' 
at a fair cost a quintet of ducks, and having been anxious for a quick 
return, has sold a few dozen of the early eggs to his neighbours. A few 
months pass—and he and his neighbour meet at a show. The young 
fancier is struck with the size of certain exhibits, and on inquiry finds they 
have come from the eggs he sold. This is a keen disappointment. When 
the farmer is anxious to breed a large number of ducklings from the one 
pen, a good plan is to change the drake, resting alternately. This would 
to a large extent keep up the size of the duckling all through the season. 

Utility Ducks. 

Much has been written of the various breeds, and perhaps too much 
said with regard to their origin. The farmer cares little whether Pekins 
come from Japan or China. It is sufficient for him to know about the 
duck which will silit his requirements, be it for eggs or export. Again, 
what purpose shall I serve if I waste the farmers 5 time in wading through 
numerous pages, giving the points of a duck from an exhibition point of 
view ? 

Best Export Ducks. 

Select four Pekin ducks, second season preferred, and an Aylesbury 
'drake nine months old, not younger. Have these penned up, and give 
them your best attention. They should be mated early in June,' July, 
August, and September are usually the best months for laying, and the 
eggs are most fertile. They should have a swim for 20 minutes each morn¬ 
ing and evening during breeding time. Where there is no natural creek, 
an iron tank cut in half and let into the ground will be sufficiently large for 
them. Have a plug and an outlet pipe, and cleanse twice weekly. Take 
care to have a sloping foot-board, nailing pieces crossways, to prevent 
them slipping, as, when getting into a tank, ducks often slip and injure 
themselves. , Eggs are more fertile when ducks have access to water. Of 
course this only applies to the breeding-pen—it is not so for fattening pur¬ 
poses. This cross—the Pekin and Aylesbury—will produce beautiful 
white flesh,, and plenty of it. , 

How to Feed the Breeding Ducks. 

The food should be of good quality and highly nitrogenous. Take one 
part pollard, one part: barley-meal, one part bran, and 15 per cent, of 
green food chopped finely, such as green chaffed maize, lettuce, and twice 
a week chopped up raw onions. Chick weed is also excellent. Cabbage is 
pot recommended. Add also 15 per cent, of animal food, i.e., boiled liver. 
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rabbit, or beef scraps, and care must be taken that the meat is properly 
minced. In mixing this mash, use the soup in which the meat has been 
boiled, and mix up together to a nice stiffness. A little sand and ground 
oyster shell added to the meal is an advantage, and will prevent soft shells. 
The less moisture there is in the food the better for ducks; they will wet 
it quite soon enough, as they must always have fresh drinking water by 
them. Occasionally give at night a little grain, but not more than three 
times a week, and then alternately. Many duck breeders prefer giving 
soft food only. 

Changing the Meal. 

It is not advisable to make drastic changes in their diet. I have known 
instances where pea-meal and bran had been given with bad results to a 
flock that had been accustomed to having pollard, bran, potatoes, &c. The 
safest change of food, to my mind, is that of two parts maize flour, one 
part rice meal, and one part bran, with the vegetables and meat, added as 
before. It must not be overlooked that ducks in a breeding-pen must 
have double the quantity of animal food that fowls require. Ducks are 
naturally insectivorous. They haunt creeks, working through the mud, 
seeking water insects, worms, &c. 

Bouen and Pekin Cross. 

The Rouen duck is perhaps the most perfectly marked duck in ex¬ 
istence, and makes a suitable cross with the Pekin for market purposes. 
It has rather a stronger flavour than that of the Aylesbury-Pekin cross, 
and matures nearly as fast. It may be compared with the Game-Dorking 
cross. I have seen and weighed Rouens in the yards of Mr. Gaylor (to 
whom I am indebted for the accompanying illustration) that at eleven 
weeks of age scaled 5 to 6 lbs. When crossed with Pekin, they mature 
earlier and lay better. 

Breeding the Pure Stock. 

I am a great believer in the Aylesbury, and have had, with Mr. A. Lucas, 
late of McKinnon, ample opportunities of testing them against the Pekins. 
We always found they did well with us, and were very easy to rear. We 
were convinced that they soon lost size, and there was a diminished egg 
supply, when too closely bred. The Australian States owe much to Mr. 
P. Briggs, who has practically laid the foundation of mammoth Ayles- 
burys, as we see them now in Australia. He has imported from time to 
time hundreds of pounds worth of new blood, thus enabling the farmer to 
secure large drakes, thereby improving the size and quality of the stock. 

Indian Runners. 

Whilst recognising the value of Aylesbury and Pekin as the best all¬ 
round purpose ducks, yet for egg production the Runners have the prior 
claim. I have known them to lay 200 eggs and more per annum, and I 
am informed by Messrs. Wall, Gaylor, and Henley that they have had 
an average yield of 2x9 to 230 eggs in twelve months. 

Inbreeding. 

If we continue to breed in, as is the case in many of the States, the 
Runner will be found to be a disappointing duck to keep. I have had 
opportunities travelling throughout the length and breadth of this State 
of observing the rise and fall, so to speak, of this breed, and have come 
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in contact with man} 7 duck-farmers, and I regret that during the last twelve 
months fully 23 per cent, of Runner ducks hatched last season died through 
no other cause than this breeding in. I have in many instances recom¬ 
mended that until such times as new blood can be obtained, the crossing 
of Runners and Rouens—not for the added size, but for the greater 
stamina given to the ducklings. This cross produces a nicely-marked bird, 
and a very much better layer than some people suppose, and, what is better, 
the farmers will get better prices for the surplus drakes of this cross than 
they can ever expect with Runner drakes, which are not lit for market 
purposes. 

. Incubating. 

When hatching ducks in a large way the artificial means (incubators) 
should be resorted to, as it is almost useless to attempt to use the duck, 
and broody hens are difficult to secure at this time of the year'. Duck eggs 
will not keep so long as hen’s; being more porous, they get stale quicker. 
The best and by far the most profitable way is to use the incubators. This 
should be of the celebrated English (Hearson’s) pattern, having the tank. 
The hot-air machines are not the success that the tank machines are, es¬ 
pecially with duck eggs. I "Have known many failures in this State where 
the hot-air machines, lacking a moisture tray, have been used. 

Temperature for Duck Eggs. 

Duck eggs require a little less heat than hen eggs—ro2| deg. is about 
the right temperature. They also need more moisture as hatching time 
approaches, but not before. The moisture tray should be placed in 
machine seven clear days prior to hatching—£.<?., after twenty-one days— 
twenty-eight days being required for most breeds of ducks, though Mus¬ 
covies lake usually five weeks. It is absolutely necessary to turn the eggs 
at least twice daily, and the cooling of the egg-drawer is beneficial to the 
embryo. The last seven days the egg-drawer should be cooled daily for 
at least fifteen minutes—many successful breeders cool them up to thirty 
minutes—but when the eggs are chipping the egg drawer should be left 
alone, and not interfered with, except to turn the chipping side up. Never 
sprinkle the eggs. 

Hot-air Machines without Moisture a Failure. 

On several occasions I have visited farmers who have used hot-air 
machines for duck eggs, and have invariably found them sadly disap¬ 
pointed, the trouble being that the ducklings were dead in the shells. On 
opening them I have found a too laige vesicle, and the membranous tissues 
quite dry, like parchment, instead of the soft membrane seen when mois¬ 
ture is present, 

An American Experiment. 

In a report of the Biological Division at a leading experimental station 
appears the following dealing with the moisture question:—“ An attempt 
Las been made from the beginning of last year’s experiments with hot-air 
machines to render‘the moisture factor as uniform as possible. To 
effect this the concrete floor of the basement has been constantly heft wet « 
A constant supply of water was thus exposed to the atmosphere of the 
room. The air was much improved by this constant wetting in so far as 
its respirability is concerned.” This being so, surely it is folly to at¬ 
tempt duck-raising with hot-air machines without the moisture-tray, in 
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"Victoria, where the atmospheric conditions are much drier than in 
America, I must again repeat that the ’Victorian-made tank machines are 
more than equal to any imported foreign makes, and this is especially so 
in regard to duck eggs. Further proof is given from New South Wales, 
where six machines were tested, two of local make and four imported, the 
results being—Australian, first and second ; and American, last. Further, 
Mr. Digby, of England, a leading duck breeder, favours the tank machine 
as made by Hearson (England), as it is so perfectly ventilated, allowing* 
as it does, the interchange of gases. 

Setting Duck Eggs under Hens, 

Do not put too much straw or any excessive nesting in nest for duck 
eggs—the less the better. The best results I have obtained have been when 
the nest was on the ground; in fact, damp at that. Avoid placing duck 
eggs in a room or in a box when using a hen in a dry atmosphere. If 
moistme is neglected, the lining membranes will become like parchment, 
and will in many cases stick to and dry on to the young mites not yet 
out of shell, and the result is they die in the shell. 

Dry Nests. 

If nest appears too dry, and the hen neglects to dust herself in a cool 
spot, slightly damp the outside of nest. I have known the nest to be 
flooded by heavy rain, and have seen duck eggs partially under water, 
and yet hatch nine out of eleven set, all of which reared successfully.. 

Hatching Ducklings. 

When hatched, the young should be left under the hen until thoroughly 
dry and strong enough to stand. Many are lost through being removed too 
early from the nest. In a few days, three or more broods may be put 
together under one hen. She is quite able to take care of them. Never 
allow them access to creek or pond, but keep fresh water by them for drink¬ 
ing purposes. Put a little sand in drinking vessel. They require no food 
for quite twenty-four hours, but a little water will do them good. 

First few days' Meal. 

This should consist of hard-boiled egg mixed with a little boiled rice, 
and liver cut up very small, and should be given several times daily. Oc¬ 
casionally change the rice to oatmeal. When ten days old, give barley- 
meal one part, pollard one part, and a good portion of fine meat scraps 
and raw onion. A little dry bone-meal is beneficial, and assists to 
build up their frame. Onion-tops are an excellent green food, mixed in 
mash. Coarse sand must be added to water, "otherwise digestive disorders 
will follow. Then feed largely on barley-meal, a little bran, with plenty 
of skim-milk, liver, and maize chaff, occasionally adding finely chopped 
raw onion or tops. The last fourteen days they should not have any grass? 
as grass discolours the flesh. 

General Reminders. 

(1) Don't attempt to catch the ducks by their legs. It is much safer 
to handle them by the neck. 

(2) Don’t reduce their weight by taking a lamp amongst 'them at 
night, 

(3) Never throw dry lime in a duck pen; it kills. 
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(4) Never select the largest duck eggs for hatching; they are usually 

infertile. 

{5) Never set a hen on duck eggs in a dry shed unless you nioisten 

the nest twice weekly, 

(6) Always provide plenty of carbonate and phosphate of lime to assist 
shell-making. This is found in oyster shell. 

(7) Keep plenty of coarse sand, old mortar, and a little charcoal in a 
box for laying ducks. 

(8) Keep ducks away from creek at night-time, otherwise you will lose 
many eggs. 

(9) Ducks should always be locked in at night, and kept on an abso¬ 
lutely dry, soft floor. They lay best, and the eggs are easily gathered. 

(xo) To breed the most healthy ducklings, avoid the heavy, fattened 
show birds which lay but few eggs, and those are usually infertile. Show 
ducks are almost useless to breed from. It spoils them for that purpose, 

(11) Never hurry the laying ducks. It usually injures them; sometimes 
seriously. When handling ducks, never hold them by the wing. 

(12) When sickness attacks ducks, it is useless to doctor. The best 
remedy for duck ailments is the “ Lily Bulb of the Kitchen”—plenty of 
sliced raw onion in the mash, and an absolutely dry, soft bed. 

(13) When you desire Runner ducks for egg production, have four to 
five ducks with an unrelated drake; two ducks and one drake usually pro¬ 
duce too large a percentage of drakes, and they don’t pay to fatten. 

(14) July, August, and not later than the middle of September is the 
best time to secure the strong embryo germ. 

(15) Feed well your market ducks; let them have their 1 fill—up to ten 
weeks. They pay best when fattened before they commence to shed the 
young feather. 

(16) When giving grain, it is best scalded or placed in the water 
vessel. The safest time for grain meal is midday, and then not more than 
three times weekly. 

(17) It costs 2|d. for each 1 lb. of duck flesh. 

(18) Ducks should never be permitted to run with fowls. They both 
do best in pens by themselves. 

(19) When fowls and ducks are allowed to drink from the same vessel, 
look out for disease. 

The groups of ducks shown in this article are those reared at the right 
time—are not stuffed for show purposes. They are the breeding stock of 
Messrs. P. Briggs, H. Wall, and C. W. Gay lor, who import new blood 
regularly. 
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THE FINING OF AUSTRALIAN WINES. 

Part I. 

By M. cVA. Burney , Viticultural Expert. 

The word “ fining/’ as applied to wines, means their clarification by 
the addition of a substance which, by precipitation, carries with it the im¬ 
purities in the wine. As a substantive, “ finings ” Is used to designate the 
substances used for this purpose. The derivation of the word is probably 
akin to refine, although as applied to wine, it was used to signify clear. In 
The English Housewife , published in 1631, is found, among other recipes, 
“ Take a white wine hog’s head, and put out the lees, and wash it cleane, 
and fill it halfe full and halfe a quarter, and put to it foure gallons of new 
mi Ike, and beat it well with the whites of sixe egges, and fill it up with 
white wine and sacke and it will be white and fine.”* In olden times the 
vintry received very great attention, and it is evident that the appearance 
of a wine was considered even before glassware was common. To come to 
the present day, appearance carries great weight, both with the purchaser 
and the consumer, and it is to the interest of growers to have their wines in 
brilliant condition as early as possible, so as to avoid dangers due to the 
foreign matters in suspension. It is a common reproach that the average 
Australian will not drink native wines, but in all fairness it must be con¬ 
ceded that they are not put before him as attractively as they might be. 
In the ordinary outlets, in hotels, restaurants, and the like, if we except a 
very few of the leading brands, how seldom is a really palatable table wine 
procurable. It is often placed on the table in an old beer bottle with a label 
that would be more appropriate on a sauce tin, and when opened found to be 
a viscous liquid, by no means attractive to the eve, and still less so to the 
palate. It is with! the object of showing how this last condition should be 
Improved that this article is intended, as well as to offer information of a 
precise nature which can be referred to in the cellar when required., The 
literature of wine making in the English language is very restricted, and is 
composed chiefly of translations from the French. So far, none of these 
have attempted to treat the subject of fining at any length. Even in the 
standard French works, the fining of wines is usually dismissed with a few 
paragraphs. The conditions here are very different to those in France, and 
In consequence French methods must receive considerable modification. 
Extracts have been ma-de from the works of the following authors :— Coudon, 
Fortes et Ruyssen, Bedel, Mathieu, Le Sourd, Fdret, Coste-Floret, Viard 
Brunet, Pacottet, Laborde, and Carles. In making this acknowledgment,’ 
the writer wishes to point out that the tables comparing the various fining 
substances have been taken from Dr. Carles’ Le Collage des 1 7 ins, an ex¬ 
cellent little treatise on the fining of French wines, from which also much 
valuable information has been obtained. 

Theory of Fining. 

The introduction of a substance into wine, which is stirred so as to 
distribute the substance as evenly as possible through the liquid before it 
falls to the bottom of the vessel, carrying with It any impurities the wine 
contains, is the process commonly called fining a wine. The action Is 
likened to that of a fisherman’s casting net, which is drawn together to a 

* “ The Flowing Bowl / 3 by Edward Spencer. 
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small compass, bringing together all the small fish within its meshes. To 
get a clear idea of the clarifying action of a typical “ finings,” such as 
white of eggs when mixed with red wine, the most common wine treated, 
it is necessary to examine the principal elements entering into combination, 
and it will be noticed that the results of this operation are the consequences 
of two separate actions, the one chemical and the other mechanical. White 
of egg .is farmed by a salt, albuminate of soda, held in solution in water, 
and stored in tiny cells, formed by a very fine membrane, which also unites 
them*. Hence the reason why the white of an egg slips out in one piece 
when an egg is broken, and why it must be beaten up so as to mix with 
water, and why it becomes opalescent when, the cells losing opened, the 
albuminate of soda is replaced iby a liquid less adherent and more easily 
separated, such as water. It is necessary to remark that red wine always 
contains tannin associated with alcohol and various organic acids. 

Chemical Action. 

If this white of egg, beaten up ’with a little water, is put into direct 
contact with the wine to be fined, the albuminate of soda and the membrane 
which formed the cells in which it was originally imprisoned will act inde¬ 
pendently of one another. The first immediately decomposed by the acids 
of the wine will at once unite with the tannin to form a more or less spongy 
tannate. The membrane takes longer to unite with this same tannin, so 
that, if the quantity of tannin left in the wine in a free state were measured 
every few minutes, it would be found to be gradually diminish¬ 
ing. As soon as the quantity became constant, the membrane 
would be found to be saturated, or tanned, as a currier would 
say. While this saturation is taking place, and the albumin 
and tannin are combining to form an insoluble compound, the wine is 
thoroughly stirred and then left alone. It is necessary to remark that 
in order that this saturation should be complete, or, in other words, that 
the whole of the added finings become insoluble, the wine must contain 
sufficient tannin to saturate the whole of the added albumin. The chemical 
action reduces the quantity of tannin in the wine, which is advantageous 
in some cases, provided the reduction is not excessive. Reference to tables 
in the following chapters will show to what extent the various fining sub¬ 
stances may reduce the natural tannin in the wine. 


Physical and Mechanical Action. 

Stirring in the finings is with the object of bringing them in complete 
contact with the tannin, and hence assisting the coagulation of .the albumin, 
and also to agglomerate the matters in suspension in the wine. The stirring 
particularly assists the coagulation of albuminous solutions when in liquids 
containing acids, f and when followed by complete rest, the albumin becom¬ 
ing saturated by the tannin increases in density, and as it becomes heavier 
it falls to the bottom of the cask. Under the continued influence of acids 
and alcohol, .the tannate of albumin gradually hardens and contracts, and 
diminishes in volume, agglomerating the impurities in the wine with it, to¬ 
gether with any ferments that may be present. However, isolated flakes 


’ x ‘Dr. Carles’ (C Le College des Vins.” 
fPamsden—Journal P. & C., 1895, p. 325. 
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may remain, which also fall to the bottom of the cask, carrying with them 
by adhesion any solid matters with which they may come in contact. This 
is somewhat analagous to snow-flakes, falling through the air, clearing it 
from dust, &c., as they fall. Consequently in the cask, with the albumin, 
a kind of filtration takes place, with the difference from ordinary filtration 
that the filter, tannate of albumin, passes through the liquid, while in 
ordinary filtering the liquid is passed through the filter. Tannate of gelatine 
in a pure state is not subject to decay, and it would seem that the longer it 
is left in the wane, the smaller would be the bulk of the precipitate or lees, 
the greater their density, and consequently the easier it would be to decant 
off the cleajr liquid from above them. Lees from finings are, however, sub¬ 
ject to decay if (1) the finings have not been properly dissolved; or (2) if the 
quantity of added finings has been excessive. In the first case, the com¬ 
pound, which is not subject to decay, is found only on the outside of the 
particles of finings, the centre of which only contains albumin. In the 
second case, the albumin has not found sufficient tannin to form a non¬ 
putrefying compound, and is also subject to decay. The lees, however, 
contain all the impurities which it is desired to eliminate from the wine, par¬ 
ticularly microbes and ferments. At a low temperature, when these latter 
are inactive, there may be no danger in prolonging the length of time in 
which the wine is left upon its lees, but in warm weather this -would be most 
imprudent. The ferments are not dead, but only imprisoned in the finings, 
and, like all other living things, they give off gas, the bubbles of which 
may push up isolated flakes of finings, and so form floaters in the wine. 
Theire is also danger of the ferments escaping from their covering of finings, 
and affecting the liquid, more particularly when the weather is warm or 
unsettled. It is, therefore, advisable to rack the wine off the finings as soon 
as ever the desired degree of clarification is obtained. If the lees are at all 
voluminous they may be put into a heavily sulphured cask, and the clear 
liquid drawn off them in -the course of a few days. The mechanical 
and physical action of the finings is due to the difference in density between 
it and the wine in which it is used. It is evident, then, that the greater the 
density of the wine, the less the difference between it and the finings, and 
consequently the more difficult it would be for complete precipitation to 
take place. It is for this reason that sweet wines are more difficult to 
clarify than dry wines by ordinary methods of fining. 

Theory Applied. 

From the foregoing brief examination of the theory of a typical fining 
operation it will be seen that the principle of the operation 
is based upon the chemical and physical action of albumin and 
tannin when brought into contact in the wine to be clarified. 
It would seem, therefore, that it is but a simple matter to 
obtain this desired clarification, but in reality that is not so. A wine, al¬ 
though apparently bright, may contain both albuminous matters as well as 
tannin in combination, if not in a state of solution, at any rate, in sus¬ 
pension. This apparent clearness may at any time be destroyed by some 
outside action, whereby the almost invisible particles become agglomerated, 
and a cloud is formed. This is particularly noticeable when wines are 
pasteurized, when, in some cases, they become cloudy, but clear again after 
complete rest, the action of the heat having agglomerated the particles in 
suspension. The action of cold has a similar effect, through precipitating 
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the cream of tartar in the wine, which, as it falls, acts like a fining, carry¬ 
ing with all matters in suspension. The writer lately obtained a striking 
illustration of this action of prolonged cold in placing a hogshead of new 
reel wine of 1904 vintage and a hogshead of new white wine of the same 
vintage in the Flinders-street cool stores. The wines were kept at a tem¬ 
perature of 35 deg. Fahr., and when racked, after four months’ con¬ 
tinued cold, were absolutely brilliant, and have remained so at ordinary 
temperatures. In all probability the clarifying action would have been 
found £0 be complete at the end of a few days. The most frequent cases 
of a wine apparently clear becoming cloudy -again are when either there 
has been insufficient tannin to cause complete precipitation of the added fin¬ 
ings, or that the wine was insufficiently oxidized prior to fining.* Theoreti¬ 
cally, if the amount of tainnin contained in a wine is known and found to 
be sufficient to precipitate a given quantity of albuminous or gelatinous 
finings, the addition of that exact quantity should cause clarification and 
the complete precipitation of all added finings. 

In practice, on the contrary, it will be found that two wines containing 
an equal quantity of tannin will require a different quantity of added finings 
in order that clarification may be obtained. Dry red wines, as a rule, do 
not offer any difficulty in clarification. Clarets, as sold as such in Aus¬ 
tralia, may occasionally be difficult to fine, but the danger lies in fining very 
light wines in overdoing it and destroying their keeping qualities. It has 
been pointed out that the chemical action of fining reduced the amount of 
tannin naturally contained in the wine, and it is for the cellarman to deter¬ 
mine whether or not the wine can afford this loss. In Australia, where 
most of our light wines come to rapid maturity, great care must be taken in 
their clarification, so that their keeping qualities are not in any way en¬ 
dangered, It is already noticeable that there are few very light red wines in 
Australia that improve with great age. Some of the very finest 
wines grown are at their best at three or four years, and 
even under. Only a few months ago it was the writer’s privi¬ 
lege to taste a series of vintages in one cellar going back to the ’yo’s, 
having lost character, colour, body, and flavour, and in some cases acquired 
flavours foreign to them. The exception was a very fine wine indeed, which 
the cellarman informed us was so irough that for years no one cared to 
drink it. It was just this excessive roughness that enabled this wine to 
reach a ripe old age full of charm and vigour, while its younger sisters 
were decrepit skeletons. 

This may serve to illustrate the importance of not reducing this rough¬ 
ness, otherwise tannin, to any great extent in wines which it is intended to 
keep for any length of time. For wines intended for direct consumption 
it is another matter, but for the better class of wines, which may become, or, 
rather, are becoming more and more popular, care must be taken that suffi¬ 
cient tannin is left in the wine to insure its proper keeping qualities. In the 
face of the general opinion of the Australian public, as expressed by the 
class of wines they consume, this may be a somewhat difficult matter, as a 
rough wine is usually at once dismissed as too new. In time, no doubt, the 
consumer will gradually improve his palate so as to distinguish 
between a wine plentifully supplied with natural tannin and a 
new wine unfit for consumption. The same tendency towards 
wines deficient in acidity adds to the difficulty of manufacture and 


* Vide “Clarification, &c. } of White Wines,” by J. Laborde,p, 5, 
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handling, without in any way improving the quality from a gastronomic 
point of view. With heavy full-bodied wines, it is quite otherwise. Their 
alcoholic strength gives them all the keeping quality desired, and conse¬ 
quently their taiinin may be reduced, with but little possibility of any ill 
effect. It is questionable whether this argument applies to ports, which 
are always fortified. When fit for consumption, a port should be soft 
and smooth, and the tendency now is towards a pale coloured tawny wine. 
Where this desired colour is obtained by heavy finings with gelatine, the 
flavour and character of the wine is often affected, and the wine loses in 
value. It is noticeable that some Australian ports cease to improve with 
age, and in the writer’s opinion it is in a measure due to a lack of tannin, 
which does not allow the wine the necessary chemical combinations which 
should produce the desired flavours to the fullest extent. With export 
wines, which have to stand the sea voyage, it is necessary that they should 
contain a considerable proportion of tannin, so as to land in good condi¬ 
tion. The effect of the sea voyage is to render instable a proportion of the 
natural tannin, which is precipitated in the lees, and the wines often become 
used and worn, as though past their prime. The consumer requires a 
robust wine, with plenty of substance, and not a wine depleted of its 
natural flavour, and his wants must be considered, Under normal condi¬ 
tions a wine as it matures gradually loses a proportion of its natural tannin. 
The quantity is variable,* and it is practically impossible to estimate 
accurately what quantity of tannin a wine should contain so as to mature 
under the best possible conditions. Variations of soil and climate give 
results which are very different, and yet are not explained by analysis. 
Knowledge of local conditions, based on practical experience, shows the 
effect of certain methods of treatment, and the peculiarities of the wines so 
produced and handled. It is for the cellarman to study the peculiarities 
of his wines, and thereby obtain the necessary knowledge to modify his 
treatment, so as to obtain the desired result. No hard and fast rule can 
be laid down either in the choice of finings or in the quantity used,^ as in the 
•same cellalr the character and even composition of the wine varies in accord¬ 
ance with climatic conditions from year to year. In the following chapter 
it is intended to examine the various fining substances most in use, with a 
view to assisting the cellarman in his choice of both the material and the 
quantity required to obtain complete clarification. 


* White wines as a rule only contain traces of tannin. 
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THE FARMER’S ORCHARD. 

By C. Bogue Lujfmann , Principal , School of Horticulture , Burnley . 
"Value of the Farm Orcliard. 

The size, plan, and contents of 'the farmer’s orchard should vary; 
according to locality, and the ordinary employments of the estate; but, 
before going into detail concerning the making of an orchard, we will con™ 
sider its general advantages. In the first place, it adds greatly to the 
appearance and selling value of any property; it makes life more attrac¬ 
tive ; it reduces domestic expenses, and yields a profit on any surplus sold 
in open market; and further, it provides for a larger number of animals, 
and thereby creates manure and a richer soil. 

The Fruit Zones of Victoria-. 

Before planting an orchard, the farmer 'should thoroughly understand 
his position as regards soil, climate, and the class of fruit which will 
under ordinary care thrive on his property. Victoria is too large for any 
one method of orcharding, or group of trees, to serve for all. We must 
therefore teach and practise by what may be called the sons system . 

Victoria holds, roughly, four climatic zones:—I. The north-west, com¬ 
ing south to the line of Echuca. II. The north-central districts, south of 
Echuca, and running to the foot of the Dividing Range. III. The culti¬ 
vated lands, lying above 1200 over sea level, and which are chiefly bn 
the Divide and through Gippsland; and IV. The low coast country south 
of the Dividing Range. 

These four zones offer very wide contrasts in the condition and general 
value of the soil when considered for different fruits. Fortunately there 
are fruits for all regions and soils, so that no one having a piece of land 
which is worth developing and converting into a permanent home need go 
without an orchard of some size and sort. 

Groups of Fruit according to Climate and Position. 

The first thing is to know the kinds of fruits suitable to the locality, 
and which are at the same time of use in the home as well as saleable. 
The various commercial fruits fall into three or four groups, each demand¬ 
ing a particular type of climate and mode of cultivation. The farmer in 
a hot or cold region, or one where the soil is rich and wet, or poor and 
dry over the greater part of the year, will require to take different species 
or varieties of tree as well as different ways of working to secure the com¬ 
mon end—fruit. 

The power’ of fruiting under adverse conditions and rough cultural 
treatment varies! greatly in different trees—thus, pears are notoriously hardy, 
and plums and cherries seldom fail where they get sufficient moisture and 
a cool summer. The pruning of all these trees is of a simple character 
compared with what apples, peaches, and apricots require, so it will be 
seen that the orchard should to a large extent be in accord with one’s 
knowledge. We must, 'therefore, take a group of fruits, and modes of 
planting, and caring for, appropriate to each zone. But before entering 
into local details it will be well to explain how land should be prepared, 
trees selected, planted, and cared for, to make them strong and profitable. 
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Points covering the Size, Class, and Extent of the 

Orchard. 

The following rules are eternally and everywhere true: — 

I. The hotter and drier the climate the deeper must be the soil 

IL The flatter the land the less it will yield. 

III. The more unequal the soil the more irregular the fruiting. 

IV. The wider the extremes of temperature the more risks in 

orcharding. 

V. The more uneven the depth and surface of soil the worse the 
drainage. 

VI. The worse the drainage the more uneven and inferior the 
crops. 

VII. The more open the situation the closer the planting. 

VIII. The scarcer the manure supply the smaller the orchard. 

IX. The richer the soil the larger the. tree’s- trunk. 

X. The stiffer the soil the closer and deeper the furrows. 

From these rules we may gather that every tree needs more or less 

light, heat, moisture, air, and sweet soil in order to make it strong, healthy, 
and profitable. 

Orchard Management. 

No one should Ithink of planting an orchard who is not prepared 'to 
recognise that the trees will call for more or less skilful and constant 
attention. This is particularly true in the case of young trees, or where 
the soil is poor and dry, and the summer long and very hot. Taken as a 
part of a going concern, the feeding and pruning of the orchard can no 
more be put off than can the feeding and protecting of animals. To 
manage an orchard with success, one must be able to keep the soil in a free 
and wholesome condition at all seasons. Also know how to -irrigate, 
manure, and prune, as each and all of these are fundamental to success. 

The Orchard in the Hot, Dry North. 

This should for various reasons be small. Of course, if water is avail¬ 
able, and one has a special aptitude for fruit-growing, it may be made a 
feature of the farm. Half an acre, or say fifty trees, will, if well chosen 
and cared for, furnish a variety of fruit sufficient for the average family. 
The farmer will know that small blocks of. land cost more in proportion to 
plough and care for than do those of larger size; therefore, it does not pay to 
fence in very small blocks where horse labour is expected to do most of the 
work. Again, if hand labour is to be employed, the land may be almost 
any shape 3 but it must be a more or less square and straight-forward piece of 
land if laid out for the plough, and especially if it is to be irrigated and 
ditched or drained as it ought to be. 

Choice of Site. 

In all hot and poor positions the best protected site should be chosen, 
also that which has the deepest and loosest soil. The extent should be 
governed mainly by the „ soil, position, and the amount of manure and 
feeding material obtainable. 
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Fruits for Hot North. 

With or without irrigation, pears, almonds, peaches, apricots, grapes, 
passion fruit, oranges, lemons, will be found most suitable. These call 
for soil of unequal value, thus:—Pears, grapes, and almonds will grow in 
very poor and dry soil compared with what the others need. And remem¬ 
ber, that though one mentions poor and dry soil by way of contrasting it 
with good material, no tree should be planted in a really poor or shallow 
medium in the region under notice. On almost every acre different 
materials and influences obtain, and trees should be arranged accordingly. 
Put pears, almonds,, and apricots on the windy side, as they object least 
to the hot winds, and 'they will then furnish a screen fbr the peaches, 
oranges, and lemons, which need more protection. The vines and passion 
fruit should not be put in the body of a small orchard, as they interfere 
with its working; but, trained on the boundaries, they afford protection, 
and add greatly to the appearance and value of the place. 

Distances, Kind of Tree, and Planting, 

The hotter and more exposed the position, the closer the trees should 
stand, since protection can never be furnished from the outside to the same 
extent as the trees may protect each other. For single horse work, 18 or 20 
feet is ample distance apart in an orchard of small size. 

Choose short-trunked one-year-old fruit trees, and make sure to have 
the ground ready to receive them on arrival. 

Pears .—Williams 5 Bon Chretien, Winter Nelis, Josephine de Malines, 
"Vicar of Winkfield, Beurre Capiaumont, Beurre Clairgeau. These are 
all found thriving in different parts of the northern districts, but six is too 
many for a small orchard, and the first three would serve very well. 

Apricots. —Moorpark, Alsace, Hemskirk, Royal, are good, but the 
first two will be enough. 

Peaches .—Briggs 5 Red May, Duke of Edinburgh, Amsden 5 s June, 
Lady Palmerston, Hale’s Early,'Foster. These furnish fruit over a long 
period of summer, and may be put to various uses, as dessert, stewing, 
bottling, and drying. 

Almonds .—Those o£ upright growth should be chosen for planting on 
the windy sides. Two sorts secure better setting and fruiting. 

Passio?t Fruit are best raised from seed, first making up a rich, light 
border, then dishing the crown somewhat, and sowing the seed direct from 
large, thin-skinned, well-ripened fruit They should stand three to six feet 
apart, according to strength of the soil, and be given something to climb 
over from the start. 

Grape Vines are easily established from cuttings a foot to eighteen 
inches long, placed at a long slope in the soil; but as the phylloxera 
threatens to overtake all our vines, it will be well, except in the most 
isolated positions, to obtain grafted vines from Rutherglen College. The 
vine on resistant stock calls for a much deeper and richer .soil than the vine 
on its own roots. 

Lemons .—The Lisbon is the best kind. Choose plants which have 
been raised from local “ layers,” or which have been “ acclimatized ” by 
the Victorian nurseryman. These and oranges also should arrive with balls 
of earth about all their roots. They should be kept damp during transit,, 
and planted at once on a raised surface or mound at least eight or ten inches 
above the surrounding soil. The very richest and best drained position is 
necessary. 
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Oranges require exactly similar treatment to lemons. Good hardy 
sorts are Silletta, Mediterranean Sweet, Washington Navel, Seville (for 
marmalade). 

Pruning, MulcMng, Protecting, Watering. 

At planting take away all damaged roots, and if the root system is 
unequal, thin it to make each part do the same amount of work. Plant the 
strongest roots towards the worst quarter—usually the north or north-west; 
lean the tree two or three inches in this direction, and tie to a stake with¬ 
out injuring the bark or choking the tree. Leave the topmost roots within 
an inch of the surface of the soil, and do not dig the heels about the roots, 
but press steadily; or better still, water the soil, so as to get it of an even 
density about the roots. The only real necessity at planting is to drive 
the surplus air out of the soil which would desiccate, and thereby injure, 
the roots. Water can replace air most effectively. Cut the heads of young 
trees according to the length of their trunks and the strength of the 
branches. First cut away those shoots which are too weak to form perma¬ 
nent branches, then seleqt three, or at most four, and cut them according 
to their respective strength and the angles at which they grow from the 
trunk. The weakest branch should be left longest (contrary to what is com¬ 
monly taught, but the world moves, and facts axe still stubborn things). The 
strongest shoot should be pruned lowest, and the others midway between 
these two; thus the tree will be as here depicted:—* 



The highest shoot will 'start first, because it has the most advanced 
buds, and the greatest attraction for the ascending sap. The lowest and 
stoutest wall start last, and almost certainly throw two branches, which, 
dividing the strength of the branch between them, will yield shoots of size 
about equal to the other two, and in the following steason choice can be 
made of that which is of the best size and position. 
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Planting Time. 

Early autumn is the best time to plant deciduous fruit trees in the hot 
and dry country. Place no fresh or sour manure near where the roots are 
to stand, but it will always be helpful to work in a barrowful or so of 
loose sweet surface soil, yard sweepings, or spent manure, with the soil 
which isl to lie about the roots of the young trees. In very dry seasons 
cover the earth with a litter or manure mulch, so as to keep the soil moist 
and cause the roots to start, and continue to grow through the early or all 
the winter, as they will under the best conditions. No mulch should be 
laid on the surface, where the soil -is decidedly wet and cold. There is 
nothing like a mulch for preventing the caking and hardening of stiff land. 

Strips of canvas, paper, bark, or straw should be wrapped round the 
trunk of every tree from the ground to the branches, to keep the sun and 
hot wind from burning and hardening the bark. The softer the bark on 
the trunk, the quicker the sap will how, and thereby quicken and strengthen 
the tree. In very hot and exposed positions, the bandages should be kept- 
on for three or four years, or at least until such time as the trees have 
spread enough to protect their trunks with them own branches. Once or 
twice a year the bandages should be taken off, cleaned of any insects, the 
trunks cleaned also, and the bandages replaced. All kinds of trees will 
be greatly helped by watering during the first two or three years. The 
most important growths of roots—and on these everything depends—are 
made in spring and autumn, therefore the soil should be in a free, moist, 
and well-drained state at these seasons. Whilst all trees should be planted 
on a more or less* raised surface, this surface should be dished so that any 
water given may not run away from, but soak in about, the roots. 

Finally, the Fanner’s Orchard should be properly fenced, and the 
necessary labour performed by some one who regards work as something 
more than a nuisance. Trees are living things, and though they may not 
reason, they call for the highest powers of reasoning if they are to be 
thoroughly understood, mastered, and made at all times responsive to 
human will. As this article has already run to considerable length, the Far¬ 
mer's Orchard appropriate to the remaining zones will be left to a future 
issue. 


DESCRIPTION OF APPLE. (ROME BEAUTY.) 

By James Lang, liar court. 

This is an American variety, which originated in Southern Ohio, 
U.S.A. It was first introduced to Victoria by the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and distributed under the name of Grimes’ Golden, and it was 
only after the trees came into bearing that it was found to be Rome Beauty, 
Grimes’ Golden being an entirely distinct apple. 

Fruit large to very large, roundish, even, and regular in its outline, 
inclined to be slightly conical, skin bright red on the side next the sun, 
and on the shaded side yellow slightly streaked with red; stalk an inch 
long, inserted in a deep russetty cavity. Eye closed, set in a small deep 
■ila&sirL Flesh tender and juicy, with a brisk flavour. The tree is a good 
grower, rather upright in its growth, young wood, dark and glossy, and 
a little downy towards the tips. The Rome Beauty is a good bearer, and 
is also a good variety for export. In season from May till August* 
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THE ORCHARD. 

By Janies Bang y Harcourt . 

Planting operations should be continued and finished by the end of the 
month if possible, especially in the northern districts. This gives the 
young trees a chance to take good root before the dry season sets in. Citrus 
fruits will now be better left till the end of August, or beginning of Sep¬ 
tember, before planting out. They will then start into growth at once, 
and if kept well watered will make a good growth during summer. 
Pruning will occupy most of the time during the month. In pruning old 
orchard trees, thin out the branches well, due regard being given to spacing 
the limbs so that they are left as nearly as possible equal distances apart. 
This not only helps the fruit, but is of great advantage when spraying 
for the codlin moth. The spray can then reach all parts much better than 
when the tree is crowded with branches. The fruit spurs on old trees will 
also require attention by thinning out and shortening back those that are 
rather long. Many orchard trees set their bloom buds very thickly, and 
unless the spurs are well thinned out the trees become exhausted in carry¬ 
'll, g a great quantity of bloom, and the young fruit fails to set satisfac¬ 
torily. In pruning young trees just planted, if one year old with straight 
stem, cut back to about two feet from the ground, and when the buds start 
into growth rub off all but the three top buds to form the foundation of 
the tree; where two-year old trees are planted, cut back the branches ito 
an outside bud about 3 inches from the main stem. In pruning young 
trees, always have an eye to spacing the branches equally around the stem. 
Avoid overcrowding; this is the fault of many pruners who leave too many 
branches to start with. This necessitates a severe thinning out later on. 
In shortening back the main branches, a good rule is to cut off about two- 
thirds of the young growth, leaving about one-third to form the main 
branches of the tree. 

Strawberry plantations may now be formed and all small fruits such as 
Currants, Gooseberries, and Raspberries planted. 

Draining also should be done where required. Drains should not 
be less than 2 feet 6 inches deep. The tiles used should be 2 1 to 3 inches 
in diameter; these will carry off a lot of water. About 33 feet apart will 
be a good distance for the drains, unless the soil is of a very retentive 
nature, when they should be a little closer. 


GARDEN NOTES. 

By J. Cronin , Inspector, Vegetation Diseases Acts. 

Flower Garden. 

The seasonable rainy weather last month has been favorable for garden¬ 
ing operations, producing in the soil conditions suitable for working, plant¬ 
ing, &c., and in the plants a cessation of growth enabling pruning 
to be proceeded with. The weather conditions during the months of 
March, April, and May, were dry and warm, similar to those prevailing 
during the same period of 1904, and the advice given in the £f notes 17 for 
July last apply again. 
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These notes are designed to supply some seasonable information of a 
practical character to cottagers, farmers, school teachers, and others, and 
in regard to routine gardening work must be largely reiteration, for in the 
prescribed areas (and also leisure) devoted to gardening by most people 
there is not room for large and varied collections of plants, grown under 
more or less artificial conditions, reference to which would be beside the 
point intended. 

Owners of gardens should aim to have the best plants that are available 
and that are suitable to the district, and as far as possible to supply the 
needs of the plants, sufficiently so at least, to grow them fairly well. 
Names of plants (either botanical, or florists 5 names) should be studied 
and learned, as it is only by such knowledge that a collection can be im¬ 
proved or information be received or imparted. It is not difficult to 
become acquainted with the names of the greater number* of plants or trees 
to be met with in our gardens generally, if one is a little persistent. The 
scientific names are the same in use all over the world, but the common 
names of numbers of plants vary in almost every town, and convey nothing 
definite if mentioned away from where the plants are growing. In school 
gardens particularly, all plants should be plainly labelled, and the children 
induced to learn the proper names. 

Planting should be hastened to enable the plants to become well 
established before summer. Roses, or other plants lifted from the ground 
(especially if received from a distance) should be planted at once, and 
if signs of wilting are apparent should be well cut back, and if in leaf 
most of foliage removed. If the permanent quarters are not ready, the 
roots if damaged should be trimmed, and the plants “ heeled in, 53 i.e . 9 
temporarily planted and watered. The roots soon become active again, 
and in moving the plants to their permanent positions they should be care¬ 
fully lifted, and the soil settled by applying water, not by severe pressure 
such as treading, that would destroy the young tender rootlets. See that 
the drainage is right, and never plant out while tlie -ground is very wet. 
Pruning of roses should be finished in July, except in late districts where 
frosts would be likely to damage the young growth, or where some par¬ 
ticular varieties need some special method to u time 55 them for exhibition. 
Old weakly growth's should be entirely cut out, and plenty of r-oom, say 
6 to 8 inches, allotted for each leading shoot, always cutting to an outside 
buck Climbing roses should have old wood removed, and the new shoots 
left, to flower next season tied to the trellis or support, and lightly topped. 
Many varieties flower freely only when the shoots have been bent or inter¬ 
laced. Should roses be attacked by aphis, there is no remedy equal to 
<e Nikoteen, 55 and sulphur is the best remedy, or rather preventive, against 
mildew. Old plants are often attacked by a white scale insect, Dias pis 
rosae . The affected shoots should be cut back if it is a valuable kind, 
and the plants sprayed with kerosene emulsion, or resin-wash. Large 
climbers such as “ Cloth of Gold, 55 are often attacked, and in such cases 
the diseased wood should be cut out as far as possible, sufficient at least 
to enable the scale on other parts of the plant to be reached by the spray 
wash, 

A trellis can be cheaply erected, and quickly covered with climbing 
plants where a break-wind is needed ; or climbers may be used to cover 
unsightly fences or buildings. Suitable plants for such places are 
Bignomas, Lindleyana , Chirere , venusia , and Tweediana , and the allied 
Tecomasy the best of which are jasminoides , Mackenni , rosea, grandiflora f 
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and Guilfoyleu Tecoma capensis is one of the hardiest of scarlet flowering 
plants, and may be-used as a hedge plant. Trimmed into shrub-like form 
and interspersed with Tecoma Mackenni or Plumbago Capensis, which 
should be trained through, it makes a very handsome break. Other climbers 
worthy of a place are, Bougainvilleas brasiliensis and speciosa (suitable for 
sunny positions only), Mandevillea suave olens , Solly a heterophylla , Gelse- 
mium sempcrvirens , Phascolus caracalla (the snail flower), Wistaria sinensis , 
Tacsonia manicata (the scarlet passion flower), and possibly the best of all, 
owing to its rapid growth and utility, Passijlora edulis (the passion fruit). 
The last-named will not thrive in low situations that are subject to the 
Influence of frost. Many Ivies are beautiful evergreens, and the Virginian 
Creepers Ampelopsis Veitchii , tricuspidaia , and others are deciduous 
climbers, noted for the beauty of their foliage in autumn. 

Most of the summer flowering herbaceous plants may be divided and 
replanted now, including Helianihus (perennial sunflower) Rudbeckia , 
Canna , Sic. To grow these well the soil needs to be deeply worked and 
enriched with manure. 

Hardy annuals of various sorts may be transplanted. 

Kitchen Garden. 

Sowings should be made of the various vegetables needed, such as 
onions, broad beans, peas, carrots, parsnips, cabbage, &c. Onions should 
be planted out from former sowings. It is the usual practice in market 
gardens to cut off portion of the top an 3 most of the roots of the onions 
before planting, and this practice would probably decrease the danger of 
injury from eel-worms, if the plants should be slightly affected in the seed¬ 
beds. If the plants are badly affected, the growth is poor and weakly, 
and the plants yellow in colour, while the roots will be found to be divided 
and “ club-like J ’ in appearance. These should be burned. 

Of the many new varieties of potatoes that have been imported into 
the State during the past few years, “ Northern Star ” is so far most 
promising, and should become a standard kind. This variety and u Up- 
to-date,^ are among those that were imported by the Department of 
Agriculture, and are being grown in different localities. Both of these 
kinds have been fairly tested this season, and each has admirers among 
the market gardeners in the Moorabbin district. 

I was present at a garden at Cheltenham (Mr. J. Fisher’s) while two 
plants were dug and the produce counted and weighed. The two plants 
yielded 24 lbs. of potatoes, which would probably have been much greater 
if the weather had not been so dry during March and April, for there were 
numerous small potatoes as well as the marketable tubers. On one stalk 
there were 52 tubers of medium size. Northern Star is not a large potato, 
but is of fair size, a good cropper, said to be of good quality, and has 
resisted diseases better and was much stronger in growth than any of 
several other varieties, old and new, grown alongside. The sets were 
planted about 16 Inches apart in rows, and the rows about a yard apart. 
The soil was well worked and manured for all the potatoes grown, and the 
plants dug a fair sample of the 3 acres of “ Northern Star/’ grown by 
Mr. Fisher. u Up-to-date ” Is reported from Carrum as furnishing a good 
crop. 
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STARTERS IN CHEDDAR CHEESEMAKING. 

By /. G, McMillan , N.D.D,, Instructor in Cheesemaking . 

Now that cold weather has set in the clieesemaker is much troubled by 
slow working of the milk. He does not commence duties as early as in 
spring or summer, so if he has not some means at his disposal whereby 
he can be aided in the shortening of his labours:, the curd is almost certain 
to be vatted before it is properly matured. The result of such methods 
is that the cheese lacks flavour and body. Hastening the process of cheese- 
making too rapidly is most undesirable; still, the manufacturer should see 
that he has a proper amount of acidity in the milk before adding the 
rennet. He may say that he would have too long to wait if he allowed the 
milk to* get properly ripe. He should remember that waiting half-an- 
hour at this stage means the saving of an hour or more in the later stages 
cf manufacture. The cheesemaker has no need to wait more than 45 
■ minutes for milk ripening. He has means at his disposal whereby he can 
hasten the ripening process, bringing the milk to the exact degree of ripeness 
in a comparatively short time. This; is by using a starter of some kind. 
We have various starters'—sour .whey, soured milk, or home-made starter 
and pure cultures. The first of these has been used by many makers for 
years. The risks run by this method are great, as one day’s contaminated 
whey may taint the rest of the season’s make of cheese. I have often had 
good results by the use of sour whey, and I must confess to bad-day 
makes. Whenever I had occasion to use whey, it was because I had no 
other means to produce acidity at my disposal. If I had tainted curd 
from the sour whey system, the next dav 1 would allow the milk to ripen 
by heating it up to about 90 degrees F., until the required acidity de¬ 
veloped, unless during the interval I had obtained a reliable starter. The 
temperature would then have fallen to about renneting point. When 
whey is good it can be safely used and good results will be obtained ; but 
when tainted, what is supposed to act as a u starter,” is a “ finisher” 
as; well. In these days of keen competition we want something that can 
be relied upon. For the attainment of this end, the home-made and the 
pure culture starter can be recommended, provided care is taken in the 
making of same. 

Home-made Starter. 

To prepare this the cheesemaker should obtain two buckets provided 
with covers (enamelled preferably). In the one he pours fresh milk 
(sk : mmed), and then sets it in a fairly warm place free from any objection¬ 
able smells, so that in twenty-four hours the milk will be both sour and 
thick. When this has occurred he skims off the surface, breaks up the 
centre of the mass and takes out half a pint. This he adds to skimmed 
milk which has previously been scalded to 170 degrees Fahr. for an hour, 
and subsequently cooled to about 70 degrees. On the following morning 
this -should also be sour and thick, or the temperature of setting has been 
too low. Again the surface is skimmed, half a pint extracted as before, 
which in turn is added to a third quantity of scalded milk. The tempera¬ 
ture at which the second, and all succeeding starters are made up, must 
be determined by each worker for himself. It will depend upon the tem¬ 
perature of the room in which the pail is kept during the night. On the 
third day the starter produced in this way, If of a creamy consistency, 
may be used for making the cheese, a portion, however, being retained to 
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prepare a starter for the following day. This process may be repeated 
from day to day, and if performed in a careful and cleanly manner, good 
results can be obtained. It Is always best to use separated" milk; but it is 
sometimes impossible to obtain this, at a cheese dairy particularly. New 
milk can be used. Select a healthy cow. one that has been calved at least 
six weeks. The milk of strippers should never be used. The milk bucket 
should be thoroughly cleansed and scalded, the udder of the cow washed 
and dried, and the hands of the milker going through the same process. 
The first milk should be drawn on to the ground, as not only does it contain 
many injurious germs, but it is also of little commercial value, so that the 
thrifty man need not be alarmed at what may seem to him waste. This 
milk is treated in exactly the same way as the skimmed, and presided 
every care is taken, excellent results may be achieved. 

Pure Culture Starters. 

The use of these has already been explained in the Journal , but in an 
article such as this, devoted to starters and their uses, it may not be amiss 
to state the process of making same again. Take 10 lbs. of fresh milk 
(skimmed preferably) 3 be sure that it is thoroughly clean; heat it up to 
180 degrees Fahr., and keep it at that temperature for an hour or so; 
then cool down to 85 degrees, and add the pure culture, which can be 
obtained from the Department in liquid form, or in “powder from various 
agents in Melbourne dealing in dairy requisites. The culture should be 
well stirred in the milk with a well scalded glass rod or stick made of 
some non-resinous wood; set in a pure atmosphere, retaining the heat as 
near as possible to 85 degrees. This is known as the “mother starter,” 
and should be ready for use in from 18-24 hours, showing a smooth 
coagulation, and have a sharp, clean, acid taste. About 5 to 7 per cent, 
of this is taken from the centre and added to a fresh supply of pasteurized 
milk. This isl kept at a lower temperature, and when thick and sour is 
ready. It is used subsequently in the same way as in the case of the 
home-made starter. This process is done daily, until the starter begins to 
go “ off,” or should the curd have a bad flavour the cheesemaker ought 
to at once obtain a fresh bottle of culture, and proceed as before. As in 
making home-made starter, new milk can be used by exercising the same 
care in the selection of the milk, and attention to cleanliness. A pifre 
culture starter if kept under proper conditions ought to retain its good 
qualities for several weeks. 

Experiments with Starters. 

As to which is the best starter to use is a question that cannot be 
answered easily, as experiments conducted by Professor J. R. Campbell 
prove that good results can be obtained from either. Professor Campbell 
undertook the supervision of experiments to test the value of pure cultures 
of bacteria for cheddar cheesemaking for the Kirkcudbrightshire Dairy 
Association in 1897. The first experiments yielded results so favorable 
that a considerable number of the best cheesemakers were induced to test 
the cultures on a large scale. Over 100 tons of cheese were made from 
milk inoculated with the pure culture. Cheese made in this way was con¬ 
sidered at the close of the season not only perfectly normal, but further, 
it was found that the use of the cultures’ was a, safeguard against discolora¬ 
tion, soapiness, bad flavour, and want of uniformity. The general results 
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of Professor Campbell, J s investigation showed that the organism, used in the 
preparation of the pure cultures was one which is always plentifully found 
in good cheese, sour milk, and sour whey. Samples of milk were obtained 
from eight districts widely separated, both in England and Scotland, and 
each sample was found to contain large quantities of the bacterium which 
appeared to be the one necessary for the production of good cheese. It 
was concluded that this organism, and this one alone, was sufficient, from 
a bacteriological point of view, for the manufacture of first-class cheddar. 

An experiment in connexion with one part of the investigation yielded 
results so important to the practical cheesemaker, that it was decided to 
follow it up with others of a similar nature during the succeeding season.' 
A sample of sour milk was found to contain in considerable quantities at 
least three distinct organisms. One, which was present in largest numbers, 
was to all appearance identical with the organism found in good cheese, 
and identical also with the pure cultures distributed to cheesemakers. The 
other two organisms differed from this in one important respect, viz., they 
grew luxuriantly on gelatine, and on this account their colonies were very 
easily distinguished from the minute one produced by the first organism, 
which, as already stated, closely resembled the pure culture bacterium. 

A portion of this milk was used to inoculate a tube of sterilized milk, 
which on the following day was found to be quite thick. A portion of the 
contents of this tube was then transferred to a second tube of sterilized 
milk, the contents of which also soured and coagulated in less than a day. 
A portion of the contents of this second tube was transferred to a third 
tube of sterilized milk, whch in turn was thick on the following morning. 
This process of inoculating a tube of sterilized milk from the freshly 
coagulated tube was repeated daily for some considerable time. The final 
product was then examined, and it was found that the useful and desirable 
organism in cheesemaking alone remained; the other two species, present 
in the original milk, had completely disappeared. The result itself is of 
great practical importance to the cheesemaker, because the system of inocu¬ 
lating a series of milk tubes, as already described, is imitated by the cheese- 
maker in his method of preparing a daily starter. Of course test tubes 
are not used by him, but ordinary dairy utensils. Enamelled pails are 
used for scalding the milk intended for a starter, and as the one milk- 
tube was always inoculated from the preceding one, so the contents of 
one pail are always inoculated from the starter prepared on the previous 
day. 

The chief points of difference in the two processes are these: (1) In 

the laboratory, tubes containing sterilized milk were employed Jin the dairy, 
pails containing scalded milk were used. (2) In the laboratory special pre¬ 
cautions were taken to prevent the entrance of foreign bacteria; in the 
dairy, it is not possible to completely guard against the entrance of un¬ 
desirable organisms; but it is proved by results obtained by the dairyman 
working with ordinary utensils that a product was obtained quite as free 
from foreign bacteria as if he had prepared his starter from a pure culture. 
The pure culture must be carried on from day to day under the same con¬ 
ditions as an ordinary starter, both being liable to slight contamination 
from exactly the same sources. 

Professor Campbell conducted a large number of experiments to demon¬ 
strate the purifying effects produced by the method employed by the dairy¬ 
man in preparing his daily starter. One experiment was done as follows: 
A bacterium which brings about the coagulation of milk by the production 
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of lactic acid, was found in a sample of milk. This organism, like the 
bacterium used in pure cultures, grew rapidly, and in pairs in the form of 
a figure 8. In size, too, it resembled very much the bacterium of the pure 
cultures, but it differed from it in that it grew very luxuriantly on gelatine 
and agar. A pure culture of this organism was prepared in milk contain¬ 
ing the organism used in the pure cultures. From this mixture a portion 
was taken to inoculate a tube of sterilized milk, which on the following 
day was found soured and thick. From this, one minute portion was trans¬ 
ferred to a second milk-tube, and another equally small portion was taken, 
and from it gelatine plates were laid in order to determine in what propor¬ 
tion the two organisms were present. When the second tube had coagu¬ 
lated, two portions were taken therefrom, and used in a similar manner, 
one to show the relative numbers of the two bacteria, and the second to 
inoculate a third tube of milk. This process was repeated daily until 
eight tubes of milk had been inoculated, and a similar number of sets of 
gelatine plates prepared. When the colonies had developed sufficiently 
they were counted. The following are the results :— 1 

Plates from tube No, 1 contained 5*5 of bacterium of pure culture 
to 1 of foreign organism. 

Plates from tube No. 2 contained 32 of bacterium of pure culture 
to 1 of foreign organism. 

Plates from tube No. 3 contained 38 of bacterium of pure culture 
to 1 of foreign organism. 

Plates from tube No. 4 contained 732 of bacterium of pure culture 
to 1 of foreign organism. 

Plates from tube No. 5 contained 1200 of bacterium of pure culture 
to 1 of foreign organism. 

Plates from tube No. 6 contained the organism of pure culture only. 

Plates from tube No. 7 contained the organism of pure culture only. 

Plates from tube No. 8 contained the organism of pure culture only. 

These results show that the system of preparing a home-made starter is 

quite practicable, and one which tends to the elimination of foreign and 
undesirable bacteria, and to the production of a starter containing the 
lactic organism only. 

Experiment 2.—Another experiment was conducted in a similar man¬ 
ner, but in this case an organism which liquifies gelatine was placed in 
sterilized milk with the bacterium of the pure culture. The result was as 
follows:— 

Plates from tube No. 1 contained 87 of bacterium of pure culture 
to 1 of liquefying organism. 

Plates from tube No. 2 contained 510 of bacterium of pure culture 
to 1 of liquefying organism. 

Plates from tube No. 3 contained the organism of pure culture only. 
Other experimentsi such as those conducted by Professor Campbell prove 
that by starting with an ordinary sample of soured milk, even though it 
may contain undesirable bacteria, the operations entailed in preparing “ a 
home made starter ” will in a very few days produce a sample of sour 
milk containing what is for all practical purposes a pure culture of the 
bacterium required for the manufacture of good cheese. If the cheese- 
maker begins with'a pure culture, in the course of a few days it w»Hl be 
no purer than a starter of the home made type. The aforementioned ex¬ 
periments also uphold the reasons that I have always given in advocating 
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the use of a good starter, viz,, that it aids in the overcoming of bad or 
undesirable ferments. The experiments also show that the cheesemaker 
will have more control over the manufacture and the production of cheese 
with proper flavour where starters are used judiciously. In order to con¬ 
firm his belief in home made starters, and that the use of same is attended 
with practical advantages similar to those that may be obtained by the use 
of pure cultures, two sets of experiments were conducted, one early in 
July, and the other in August, at the dairies of the following gentlemen 
Messrs. James: Robertson, Kirk, Devlin, Smith, McAdara, Kerr, and 
Connell. On - Wednesday, the 29th June, the preparation of the home 
made starter was begun by these men, each working: independently in his 
own dairy. The starters made on the first few days- were discarded. On 
the 4th and 5th July they 'were used for making cheese. On the 6fh and 
7th each of them used a starter prepared from a pure culture. On the 
8th and 9th the cheese was made from a pure culture grown in scalded 
whey instead of scalded milk. It was complained in previous experiments 
that the casein in the milk caused the cheese to .be too firm, and that is 
why the experiments of the 8th and 9th July were conducted, to ascertain 
if such was the case. 

The -second experiments started on 1st August, and were conducted on 
exactly the same lines as the first set, by five of the aforesaid gentlemen, 
viz., Messrs. Robertson, Smith, McAdam, Kerr, and Connell. When the 
cheeses were made they were carefully marked, and placed in the curing 
room. Those of the first set were judged on -8th October, and the August- 
made on 29th October. Mr. J. Robertson, of Messrs. Clement and Sons, 
Glasgow, and Mr. Henry McFadzian, cheese instructor to the Wigtown¬ 
shire Dairy Association, were appointed to judge the products. Great 
care was taken that no idea of the method of manufacture was conveyed 
to the judges. For this purpose the cheeses at each dairy were presented 
to them in an order different from that in which they were made, and at 
each dairy a separate order was adopted. On this account the results are 
of special value, and are the more reliable. The scale of points arranged 
was as follows:'—Quality, 35; flavour, 30; texture, 15; colour, 15; ap¬ 
pearance, 5—total, 100. The judges defined these properties of the cheese 
as follow: — 

Quality. —Fatness combined with firmness of body as distinct from 
hardness and softness. 

Flavour .—The properties that affect the sense of taste and smell. 

Colour. —Uniformity of internal appearance—bright and clear as dis¬ 
tinct from dull, cloudy, or mottled. 

Texture. — The condition of the component parts as to isolidity, as dis¬ 
tinct from openness, and as to waxy smoothness of body as distinct from 
grainy roughness. 

Appearance .•—A thin intact skin as distinct from one that is thick and 
cracked. 

The accompanying table gives the results. In studying the figures it 
will be well to compare the results of:— 

(1) Home made starter with those of the pure culture starter. 

(2) The pure culture starter in milk with the pure culture starter in 
whey. 

(3) The pure culture cultivated in scalded whev. 

It will be noticed that many of- the cheeses obtained full marks, show¬ 
ing that the work was conducted most creditably by the cheesemaker,. 
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Compared under each head the total marks obtained by the use (of a 
home made starter, and those obtained by the use of a pure culture starter, 
the difference is vety slight. It is hardly possible for even the best cheese- 
maker to produce exactly the same quality of cheese on consecutive days. 
We may therefore assume that the difference might be on either side, and 
that good results can be obtained by the home made starter, it is also 
evident that good starters can be obtained by adding cultures .to scalded 
whey. There is one point in favour of a milk starter, and that is the 
cheesemaker is able to judge somewhat of the strength of the starter by 
the condition of the casein in it. Whey, on the other hand, has been de¬ 
prived of its casein, and the cheesemaker has to judge of the strength 'of 
its acid by taste and smell only. One important point in using' starter is 
to keep up its strength. It is probable that those who use the whey starter 
would fall into the mistake of allowing the starter to weaken more readily 
than he who employs a milk starter, and it is in this point that milk as a 
starter appears to possess a value over whey for the same purpose. 

Practical Conclusions. 

From a study of Professor Campbell's tables, the practical cheesemaker 
will be correct when he says that:— 

(1) First class cheese can be made by using pure cultures of a lactic 
organism. 

(2) This organism abounds in all samples of isouf milk and sour whey. 

(3) The system as before-mentioned in the preparation of a home made 
starter is one which exerts a purifying influence upon the bacterial contents 
of the starter, and results in the elimination of bacteria which are un¬ 
necessary and harmful to the production of a first class material. 

(4) The use of a whey starter is attended with results equal in every 
way to those obtained from a milk starter, there only being the liability, 
to dangers as aforementioned. 

The Precautions in the Preparation and Use of Starter. 

In the preparation and use of starter some precautions are necessary. 

(1) See that the cow (if new milk is used) is in the pink of health; that 
she has been a month or two in milk, but not stripping; that the udder is 
washed and dried; that the first few drops in the teats regaining from 
the previous milking are drawn on to the floor; that the buckets are washed 
and scalded; that the milker's} hands are thoroughly clean. , 

(2) That the milk is strained and scalded as early as possible after 
milking; that the temperature is kept at about i75 Q -i8c Q for about an 
hour; then aerated by pouring from one bucket into another, see that 
both buckets are scalded ; that the cooling he done as quickly as possible 
to the desired temperature; and that the starter for inoculating be intro¬ 
duced when the proper temperature is reached. Do not stir the propa¬ 
gator into the milk with any old stick you can lay your hands on. Have a 
glass rod or an enamelled spoon for the purpose. 

(3) Immediately after the propagator is stirred in, cover the bucket up, 
and set in a fairly warm place, but be sure that there are no obnoxious 
smells in the immediate vicinity. 

(4) The starter must not be allowed to become weak., If it shows 
signs of doing so, use a larger quantity of the previous starter to inoculate 
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the one to be used on the following day, and see that it is placed where 
the temperature in the morning does not fall below 6o° F. 

(5) In adding starter to the milk, never add more than 34 per cent,, 
dilute in fresh cold water, and strain into the vat The habit of pouring 
the starter right in is dangerous, as the colouring will not take effect upon 
the lumps. Whereas, when st rained, the curdy matter is retained in the 
strainer, and a danger that may cause discolouration is avoided. 

(6) Always skim the surface off in the morning. The portion to inocu¬ 
late for the following day’s use should be taken from the centre, and kept 
in a covered vessel. Always add an amount of starter to scalded milk, 
so that you will have it of a pure velvety appearance the following morn¬ 
ing, and free from whey on the top. 

(7) When cheesemaking on alternate days, less starter must be added 
to the scalded milk. If in the opinion of the cheesemaker a few hours 
after inoculation it will be too far advanced before he requires it, he 
should set the bucket in cool water or a cooler room. 

(8) Do not spare the cleaning and scalding of vessels used in this work. 
The greatest cleanliness must also be observed in the surroundings as well 
as utensils. 

(9) If the starter begins to show signs of going “off,” that is, having 
a bad flavour, the cheesemaker should immediately make a new one. A 
good starter is a splendid thing, but a bad one will cause what every 
cheesemaker should try to avoid, viz., bad flavours in the product. No 
matter how clean milking of cows is done, a bad starter will undo all the 
good that was previously done. 

In summer it is not always necessary to use a starter. If the cheese¬ 
maker has means at his disposal whereby he can cool the milk to 6o° 65^, 
in hot weather, he will benefit by the use of starter. No starter will ever 
be discovered, however, that will be capable of turning milk into good 
cheese without the exercise on the maker’s part of cleanliness and intelligent 
observations. No amount of bacteria will compensate for a deficiency of 
that keenness of sense which is the result of long and patient training. 
Pluck is to be admired at most times. The pluck, however, of the man 
who rushes into cheesemaking without practical training for some con¬ 
siderable period, is not worthy of admiration. This kind of pluck not only 
makes the owner of the milk who employs such a cheesemaker suffer, but 
the industry generally is abused and brought into contempt. I have 
already in this Journal given a saying of Professor Drummond’s of the 
Scottish Dairy Institute, to his pupils—There never was nor ever will 
be a proficient cheesemaker.” He meant that the best cheesemaker could 
always learn. Mere reading of books, or a few days’ practical in¬ 
struction, will not make a good cheesemaker. When a man intends tak¬ 
ing up this art, with the intention of making a success of it, he must employ 
care, intelligence, and patience, and bear in mind the old adage that 
i( Rome was not built in a day.” 
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MAIZE CULTIVATION IN VICTORIA. 

I.—INTRODUCTION. 

By /. Cameron , J/.Z./L, B aimed ale EasL t 

The first maize planted of any extent in Gippsland was on the Bass 
River by the Tasmanian Farming Company in 1843, and harvested the 
following season by the late Mr. Feter Cameron, of Or host, on behalf of 
a London company, which he represented in Victoria, this company having 
made advances on the venture. The method of harvesting was novel. The 
stalks were cut and placed to dry as if forming tents on little tea-tree 
fences, but the shelling was simple, for the cockatoos and parrots of a 
continent came and practically ate up the whole crop. This wound up 
maize-growing operations on a large scale for the time. Up to 
1879 maize-growing in Gippsland was confined to Mr. C. Seehusen, 
of Bruthen, and a few others on the Mitchell, and only then 
on very limited areas, partly on account' of the want of appre¬ 
ciation by consumers, and partly from the lack of suitable implements and 
machinery to cultivate and harvest the crop. In 1879 Messrs. Cameron 
Brothers, of Orbost (of which I was the senior partner), observed an 
article in the Leader , suggesting a system of check planting common in 
America, The method is this:—Three straight rails, eight feet long, are 
fastened together on their edge, three feet apart, and parallel, by a strong 
frame. On the centre of this is placed a box as a seat for the driver, 
who yokes a pair of horses to the front as for ploughing. With a set 
of poles he marks out the field the long way; then, in like manner, marks 
it across. The field, when finished, is left in checks, three feet square. 
Two men are employed. One, with a small bag of seed, drops three 
seeds at the intersection of the rows ; the other man covers the seed. A 
smart man will plant several acres in a day, working right and left 
handed, This system enabled growers to work the horse hoe both ways, 
and in a few years was generally adopted by maize-growers. In 1884 
and following years the importation of implements, machinery, and seed 
grain from America by myself and some of my friends, completely altered 
the fate of this industry, and put it on a fairly prosperous footing. In 
the above year the late Mr. Downes imported an Avery check row maize 
planter for me, which I used on my farm at Orhnst. This machine, the 
first in Australia, was so satisfactory that the following year I imported, 

through M'r. Downes, a full set of maize implements-.stalk-cutter, double 

riding horse hoes, and gang ploughs. In addition to this, with Messrs. 
Hossack and J. A. Watt, I imported seven varieties of the earliest ripening 
seed maize. This resulted, not only in the earlier ripening of the crop 
and a higher yield, but in a great saving in storing the grain. Owing to 
the Large amount of saccharine matter in the core, the old Gippsland 
ninety clay maize required to be laid on battened floors, and turned fre¬ 
quently to prevent it from developing a mould, whereas the new varieties 
can be stored in any thickness in cribs or barns until reaclv for shelling. 
Then followed the importaton of the fine shelling machine, built by 
Clayton and Shuttleworth and other firms, capable of shelling up to 600 
bags per day. Notwithstanding the fact that we have the most up-to-date 
maize implements and machinery, the finest climate, and highest yields in the 
world, maize growing has not expanded as it ought in Victoria when 
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compared with other countries. When we come to think that everv river 
and creek bottom in Gippsland, as well as those of the Mitta "Mitta, 
Kiewa and their tributaries, will give a return of from 60 to 140 bushels 
to the acre, with proper cultivation, and without irrigation, and if made 
into ensilage, an average of 30 tons, the possibilities of these districts 
are enormous. When the time comes that these lands are devoted to this 
crop and lucerne, the result will be such as few of the land-owners in 
those districts dream of. Thirty tons of ensilage, the product of an 
acre, will keep four cows over a year at 40 lbs. per cow per day. When 
this is fed along with an acre of lucerne, which can be cut four times 
a year, it is not too much to say that the two acres will carry six milch 
cows. If this be confined to the milking season of, say, ten months, and 
die dry cows are turned out to grass for two months, the two acres will 
keep eight instead of six head during the milking season. As soon as 
our farmers come to realize that the most profitable wav to deal with 
maize is to associate it with lucerne or some other such crop, and turn 

it into a product worth from 8d. to is. per lb., maize will take its place 

as one of the most important crops in Victoria. From these remarks it 
must not be thought that maize-growing should be confined to the river 
and creek valleys mentioned above. We have abundant proof within the 
Last few years that maize, with proper treatment and cultivation, can be 
profitably grown over a great part of Victoria. 

Varieties to Grow. 

After twenty years’ trial I am of opinion that the best varieties, like 

those of export apples, are very few indeed. Those that have survived 

the test of time in Gippsland are the Early Learning, Sibly, Ohio, Gold¬ 
mine, Early Eclipse, and Longfellow. * The latter can be planted later 
than any maize I know, but is not a heavy yielder. Early Eclipse is the 
best maize I am acquainted with for either ensilage or stover, being very 
tall and fine in the stem. Looking at the. splendid result obtained from 
the introduction of new varieties from America, I agree with the Director 
that fresh importations should be made every year or two, especially from 
latitudes higher than Victoria, so that maize-growing may be extended to 
South Gippsland and the Western District. I would suggest that the 
Agricultural Department take up the question of stover. The Americans 
have increased the feeding value of their maize crop by 40 per cent, by 
this treatment, and if the Department will only take up this system of 
treating our maize crops as heartily as it has the ensilage question within 
the last three years, maize will shortly become one of the most important 
crops in the State. 


II.—MAIZE CULTURE. 

By T. Cherry , M.D., 31 .S., Director of Agriculture . 

There can be no question that one of the most important fields of agri¬ 
culture, which as yet has only been touched upon in Victoria, is the cultiva¬ 
tion of maize. Of all the annual crops, maize stands unrivalled. Under 
suitable conditions, the perennial lucerne produces a larger quantity of 
more valuable food products, and therefore it may be said to stand above 
maize, but of the ordinary crops which can be cultivated from year to 
year, there is nothing as yet discovered on the face of the earth which 
yields such satisfactory results as maize. In four or five months’ time, 
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under favorable conditions, from 15 to 40 tons of green fodder can be 
produced to the acre j while if grown for grain the yield may amount 
to anything up to 140 bushels to the acre. Henry, in his book on Feeds 
and Feeding , remarks:— 1 Were a reliable seedsman to advertise Indian 
corn by a new name, recounting only its actual merits while ingeniously 
concealing its identity, his words would either be discredited or he would 
have an unlimited number of purchasers for this seed-novelty at almost 
any figure he might name. The possibilities of American stock farms, in 
the live stock they may carry and the animal products they may turn off, 
are measured only by the quantity of corn and clover which the land will 
produce, and this, under good management, seems almost unlimited. 57 

A glance at the sketch-map on the back of the cover of this Journal 
will show the enormous extent to which maize is cultivated in tile States 
situated within the “ corn belt. 55 It will be seen that in Illinois and Ohio 
nearly one-fourth of the total area of each State is annually sown to maize. 
Throughout the whole central, southern, and eastern States, maize either 
stands unrivalled as a small crop or Is second only in importance to wheat. 
The average yield in the United States over a series of years amounts to about 
25 bushels per acre, while the maximum yield is an average of 40 bushels, 
and there are 10,000,000 acres sown to maize every year which yield only 
frGm 10 to 15 bushels to the acre, and are not expected to do more. But 
even under these circumstances, maize is looked upon as the most profitable 
crop which can be grown. A glance at the figures supplied with regard to 
live stock kept in the two great 6t Com States 55 reveals at once the enor¬ 
mous amount,of food which can thus be provided; and it will be noted 
that in the case of Iowa, very little of the crop is exported. In other 
words, nearly the whole of it is used to feed the cattle, horses, and pigs 
in the State. For purposes of comparison, it may be mentioned that the 
wheat yield of these two States only averages bushels per acre. 

In order to produce a successful crop, maize requires to be grown on 
rich land, and to be supplied regularly with water during the growing 
season. An equivalent of about nine inches of rainfall is required in order 
to produce a heavy crop; and the reason why maize sometimes turns out 
a failure in the moister parts of Victoria is simply owing to the fact that 
the rain does not come at the time when it is wanted. We 
will show, however, that by thoroughly preparing and working 
the land, a, very large proportion of the necessary water should 
be conserved in the sub-soil, and rendered available for the 
use of the plant. Many people have the idea that maize 
requires a hot climate, but by referring to the sketch map it will be seen 
that the two greatest maize States in the world lie principally in the lati¬ 
tude of Tasmania ; that while their conjoint area is one-fourth larger than 
Victoria, only a trifling amount of the territory lies in the same latitude as 
Melbourne, while none of it extends further north. The rainfall of these 
States is practically the same as 'that of the southern portions of Victoria. 
It is true that their soil is the rich black deposits of the prairies, but it is 
certain that the average soil is no richer than the average of 
the southern portions of Victoria. In the same way, while 
New South Wales and Queensland are the two chief maize- 
producing States in Australia, the average yield per acre is 
comparatively low, being about 25 bushels for New South 1 Wales 
and 20 bushels for Queensland. In contrast to these facts, it may!be 
said that the average returns from the river flats of eastern Gippsland rare 
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• higher than those obtained from maize cultivation in any other part of the 
world under natural conditions of the soil. The yield for the whole of 
Gippsland averages, over a series of years, 60 bushels per acre, while well 
cultivated fields on the flats of the Snowy, Tambo, Nicholson, and Mitchell 
rivers frequently yield up to 140 bushels to the acre. The past summer 
has been one of the most unfavorable for the growth of maize in recent 
years, owing to the long dry spell in November, December, and January; 
yet, even under these circumstances, reports from the Ovens Valley show 
that a yield of 60 bushels will be obtained even in the northern parts of 
the State. Where properly planted and cultivated, satisfactory yields of 
both green fodder and corn are obtained in both the valleys and on the 
hills in eastern and southern Gippsland, and in isolated cases, similar 
results have been obtained in the neighbourhood of Melbourne. In the 
Western District, maize has hardly been taken up as a serious part of the 
year's operations, small plots sown broadcast for green fodder being all 
that has up to the present been attempted. 

In the valleys of the Upper Murray and its numerous tributaries, re¬ 
turns equal to those just reported from the Ovens are regularly obtained, 
while all along the banks of the Murray, and, in fact, throughout the whole 
of the north of Victoria, good returns can he obtained by means of irriga¬ 
tion. Yet, strange to say, hardy a single acre of maize is grown through¬ 
out the whole of the principal Irrigation Trusts. So far, then, as the 
suitability of soil and climate is concerned, there are great possibilities 
for future development in almost all parts of Victoria. The fact which we 
have to demonstrate is that, under 1 suitable conditions, maize gives a more 
profitable return per acre than any other annual crop. When once the 
farmer grasps this fact, it is certain that the cultivation of maize will be 
very rapidly extended. 

Value of Maize as a Farm Crop. 

The value of maize as a farm crop depends not only on the heavy tonnage 
of green fodder, or the number of bushels yielded per acre, but also on 
the fact that every portion of the plant produces most valuable food stuff; 
and it is a matter of indifference to the farmer whether he places his grain 
on the market or feeds it to his own live stock. As a general rule, better 
financial returns will be secured by the latter course. The fear that, with 
a largely increased production in Victoria, our export trade with the other 
States would be ruined, should therefore be groundless. We urge the culti¬ 
vation of maize, not to increase the amount that we export, but simply to 
increase the number of cows, bullocks, and pigs that can be profitably 
raised on every farm. Should the price for the grain be remunerative, 
the grower may then place his produce on the market, but under average 
conditions a better price will be undoubtedly realized if the whole of the 
ciop is turned into butter, beef, and pork. On the average, green fodder 
corn supplies about 1 per cent, of protein, and about 14 per cent, of 
sugar and fat, while the grain contains n per cent* of digestible protein, 
67 of sugar, and 4! of fat. These figures are rather lower in protein, but 
much higher in both the other constituents than is the case with either 
wheat or oats, so that when the total weight per acre is remembered, there 
can be no question about which is the most profitable crop. Another 
strong point in favour of maize is the fact that every portion of the crop 
may be utilized to fullest advantage, and various methods are available 
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by means of which the full amount of profit may be realized from the crop. 
If it is decided to allow the crop to ripen for grain, the ripened cobs 
bang down, while the sheaf expands so as to form a kind of umbrella, 
which protects them from the rain. Once they are placed in the crib, no 
ordinary amount of rain beating on open sides will do the grain any harm, 
while the stalk itself may be utilized by means of the shredder or ehnfb 
cutter either for dry fodder or for ensilage. Should the dairyman prefer 
to feed his crop to the cows, he may begin using it as' soon as the cobs are 
fairly well developed, and continue to do so from week to week until the 
frosts set in. The most economical and, on the whole, most satisfactory 
method of all is to turn at least half of the crop into ensilage. In this 
case the grower is guided by the condition of the cobs. These are allowed 
to become two-thirds ripe before the crop is cut for the silo, and it should 
then be run through the shredder or, the chaffcutter. Thus treated, a crop of 
maize makes the most palatable and satisfactory kind of ensilage that we 
are acquainted with. The fact that the stalks are solid secures the 
thorough exclusion of the air. The whole mass settles down so firm and 
solid that very little heating takes place, and the maize comes out of the 
silo but little altered from what it was when put in. Wide differences may 
be allowed in the amount of moisture in the crop with equally satisfactory 
results. On the other hand, wheat, oats, and other 1 cereals all have hollow 
stems, so that even when they are chaffed it is difficult to get sufficient 
weight on the silage to squeeze out the air from the interstices. The extra 
amount of sugar present in maize is also a reason why it is so palatable to 
the cow; while the nutty flavour of the grain seems to be peculiarly ac¬ 
ceptable to all classes of live stock. 

To put the possibilities of maize cultivation in a practical shape before 
cur readers, it may be stated that a strip of land half a mile wide along 
each side of the Gippsland railways would represent ^300,000 per annum, 
valuing the crop at 40 bushels to the acre, and the price at is. 6d. per 
bushel. The area would represent about 100,000 acres. Already broken 
patches of luxuriant crops are to be seen by the side of both lines, indicat¬ 
ing how suitable even the hillsides are for the cultivation of maize, while 
away from the railways much more suitable land can even be found on 
the flats which mark the course of every creek and river. View 3 on the 
accompanying plate illustrates the adaptability of hill country for maize 
culture. 

Growing the Crop. 

Unless the land is heavily manured, maize requires good, rich, friable 
loam. Its roots will extend 5 feet beneath the surface, so that the plant has 
great foraging power, and is able to use up all the available supplies of 
water. Poor land and land which is not thoroughly drained do not return 
profitable crops ^ of maize. Poor land may be enriched to do so, but a 
water-lodged soil is one of the things which maize cannot tolerate. It 
is essential for a satisfactory crop that growth takes place rapidly when 
once germination has begun. In a water-logged soil the drying of the sur¬ 
face takes place entirefy by evaporation, and the mere fact of evaporation 
keeps the land very cold. Speaking generally, it may be said that it is 
much more profitable for a farmer to take in hand one or two acres of 
the land most favorably situated as far as the moisture is concerned, to 
manure this as heavily as possible with farmyard manure, and to trust to 
a heavy yield from a small area rather than the chance of a lighter yield 
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from a much larger area. In all cases the land must be deeply worked. 
If possible, it should be brought to a fine tilth, but, provided other condi¬ 
tions are favorable, the maize can get along with a fair number of clods on 
the surface. 

Time of Planting. 

While the time of planting varies in different localities, the general rule 
to be aimed at is to have the young crop up as soon after the last frost as 
is practicable. Under average conditions, from the middle of October to 
the middle of November is the best time. Should the young crop be badly 
frost-bitten, the best plan is to scarify the paddock and to re-sow the whole 
of it. On the other hand, should planting be delayed until the end of 
November, the young plants may have to face a long dry summer while 
their roots are still comparatively short and delicate. A check at any 
period of growth is very prejudicial to the maize crop ; and it may be 
safely said that no crop should be allowed to stand still for more than 
two or three weeks. 

Method of Planting. 

When maize is intended for grain, it is grown either in drills or check¬ 
rows. In the former case the rows should be one yard apart. The stalks 
in the row should average from nine to six to the yard. When a check-row 
planter is available, this method of growing the crop should always be 



Fig. 1. 


adopted. These machines (Fig. i) are so arranged as to drop three or 
four seeds at the intersection of every yard, so that the growing crop may 
be cultivated in two directions, and thus kept perfectly free from weeds. 
On the other hand, when maize is grown for green fodder, it is usually 
sown broadcast, and while this method may give a heavier total crop per 
acre, it is questionable whether ’ there is anything like the same amount 
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of nutriment per ton as there is when the maize is grown in rows. The 
stalks grow so close together that they are thin and spindly, and produce 
only a few poorly-developed cobs. A sufficient amount of sunlight is not 
received^ by the whole of the green leaves of the crop to complete jthe 
elaboration of the food materials, while there is the very great disadvantage 
that nothing can be done to conserve the moisture of the soil while the crop 
is growing. Most growers assert that as a set-off to these disadvantages 
the steins are so fine that cattle readily eat nearly the whole of them, 
while the big coarse stem produced by thinner planting is too tough for the 
cow or pig to consume. On the other hand, if the maize is made into 
ensilage, the rinds of the thickest stems are softened so as to be completely 
eaten and digested by the animal. The thick stem contains a 
larger weight of sugar, while the cobs contain more than one- * 
third of the total nutriment in the crop. The advantages of ensilage, 
therefore, are easily seen. The crop may be planted close enough to 
produce the greatest possible amount of food-stuffs, both in the stalk and 
cobs; while, at the same time, should the grower change his mind,-the 
crop may be allowed to stand over for grain only, while the land may 
be worked so as to conserve all the available moisture for the purposes of 
the crop. A long series of experiments in America proved conclusively that 
the greatest amount of food-stuff is produced when there are about four 
stalks to the square yard, or 18,000 to the acre. It will be seen, therefore, 
that we recommend the planting in drills a yard apart for whatever purpose 
the crop is intended. When a planter is used the seeds are buried about 
two inches below the surface. Where no planter is available the quickest 
plan is to open a light furrow and to scatter the seeds thinly along it bvj 
hand. A small hand-planter may be used to follow the plough along tljdHR 
same furrow. In districts -where a long dry summer is the average condP 1 ' 1 
tion, a deep furrow may be opened and the maize planted at the bottorh 
of it. The seeds are lightly covered at first, and the trench is gradually 
filled in as the plants appear a few inches above the surface. We wish 
to repeat that no pains should be spared in the initial preparation of the 
land. Besides being deeply ploughed, it should, if possible, (be sub¬ 
soiled, and in any case it must be worked with a disc or other implement 
to a very fine tilth. When the planting is complete the whole field may 
be lightly harrowed. When sown "broadcast it must in no case be sown 
on the ploughed ground, as is done in the case of wheat. Sow on the 
surface and plough in, and harrow frequently to keep in the moisture. 

Subsequent Care of the Crop. 

In the early stages of its existence, the little plant is in danger from the 
frost and the caterpillar. A single night’s frost will ruin any crop in its 
early stages. It is the liability to frost which makes the growing of maize 
on many of the reclaimed swamps in Southern Victoria somewhat pre¬ 
carious. Where farms are of moderate size, much may be done by co¬ 
operation, in the direction of preventing frosts by means of smoke. If 
two or three farmers agree to grow their maize in close proximity, and keep 
small bundles of brushwood covered with damp leaves, straw, or manure,' 
in readiness at distances of two or three chains apart, the frosts may be 
completely warded off. This is the method adopted with regard to all 
kinds of delicate and early crops in the best agricultural States in Europe 
and America. The fires are lighted as soon as the thermometer sinks to 
34 degrees, provided there is no wind. The little fires go on smouldering 
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for several hours, the volumes of smoke produced hang over the held In 
the still air, and it is found in practice that the slightest veil of smoke is 
sufficient to prevent the deposition of the dew, which is subsequently 
frozen into frost. In case, however, a crop is bitten, no time should be lost 
scarifying the ground and re-planting. As machine planters only take 
from half-a-gallon to half-a-bushel of seed per acre, the monetary loss 
other than that entailed in the labour is comparatively small. 

Should the green caterpillar make its appearance on the crop while in 
the young stage, particularly if it is not growing rapidly, no effort should 
be spared to prevent its ravages. As these caterpillars travel from one 
field to another, they should be carefully watched for, and they may be 
almost entirely prevented from reaching the crop by the following device: 
—A plough furrow is run completely round the crop in such a way that 
the sod is turned away from the crop. There is then a sharp cut perpen¬ 
dicular wall 5 or 6 inches high, which the caterpillars have to surmount 
befoiWthev reach the crop. At any place where the coulter has not left a 
perfectly well defined wall the sides should ibe made perpendicular by 
means of a spade. At distances of 15 to 20 yards apart small square 
pits are dug with the spade at the bottom of the furrow. It is found that 
the caterpillars, instead of attempting to climb the perpendicular face, pre¬ 
fer regularly to travel along the bottom of the trench.in the hope of finding 
a slope by which they are able to mount. As soon as they find the first 
pit they fall intof it, and cannot easily get out again. Immense numbers 
are destroyed in this way, the caterpillars in- the pits being pounded up 
with a square stick two or three times a day. Should the caterpillars 
obtain access to the crop when it has not grown 6 inches high, the most 
effective plan is to run a roller over the whole field; the young plants will 
be broken down and the caterpillars crushed, but no appreciable injury 
is done to the crop, as the plants very rapidly recover. Mr. Cameron 
informs me that visitations of caterpillars have only occurred twice in twenty 
years: 

During the whole growing season it should be the aim of the farmer 
to keep the soil constantly stirred so as to conserve every particle of mois¬ 
ture that possibly can ibe rendered available for the crop. Any of the 
light cultivators or scarifiers are suitable for this purpose. Special ones, 
made for the maize crop, are arranged to work two of the rows at the 
same time, the machines being made to straddle the line of plants in the 
centre. Two inches deep is the best average depth to cultivate, but this 
must be regulated to a large extent by the condition of the surface. When 
a heavy rain has fallen the surface should be worked as soon as it will bear 
the weight of horses. It is the caking of the surface which we particularly 
wish to obviate, and in order that this may be effectively done it is most 
important to work the ground as early as possible after the rain. As the 
plants increase In height, a little of the soil may be turned towards the 
roots. As the maize not only sends its roots down deep, but is also 
to a great extent a surface feeder, it is necessary to be careful not to work 
the soil too deep, for fear of destroying a large percentage of the surface 
roots. When the crop is planted in check rows, the field is worked 
first in one direction and then at right angles, so that in this way every 
particle of the soil receives a proper amount of attention. The growth of 
weeds is injurious in two ways: they not only rob the soil of nutriment, but 
they also absorb a large amount of moisture which otherwise would be avail¬ 
able for the maize. No definite directions can be given for the time which 
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should elapse between successive workings of the surface. The condition 
of the ground is the most important guide. So long as it is clean and 
finely pulverized, there is no need to w r ork it, but as soon as a shower of 
rain falls and the slightest crust is formed, this should be at once broken 
up. As long as horses are able to travel between the rows, the workings 
should be continued. It is found, both by experiment and by experience, 
that two or three Inches of loose soil on the surface of any area form the 
most effective means -which it is practicable to use to reduce evaporation 
to the least amount. 


Disposal of the Crop. 

As the crop is reaching the ripening stage, the farmer must make up 
his mind as to the use to which it will be put. If it be decided to use any 
part of it for ensilage, the right time to cut it is when the kernels have 
passed the milky stage and are beginning to glaze. It is found at this 
period the maize not only makes the best ensilage, but you secure the 
greatest weight of the crop and the greatest possible amount of nutriment. 
The degree of succulence of the stem is such that the whole mass of 
ensilage is able to absorb its own juice, while at the same time it ■ does not 
become mouldy through being too dry. The grain is yellow or a light red 
in colour, and while a few r of the lower leaves on the stalk may b& 
withered, the amount of nutriment which is thus lost is very small, and the 
dry leaves serve to absorb some of the surplus moisture of the stem. As 
already stated, first-class ensilage can only be made when the material is 
chaffed or shredded, but in the absence of the necessary machinery fairly 
good maize ensilage may be made in the stack, although in this case there 
is considerable waste on the outside. The best plan is to excavate a 
round pit five or six feet deep and slab up the sides for the same distance, 
using the stuff which has been thrown out of the pit to strengthen the 
outside of the upper part of the wall. Provided the sides are kept fairly 
smooth, very good ensilage may be made in a pit 10 or 12 feet deep. As 
the successive bundles are carted in they should be deposited so that the 
heads and the butts fit into one another. The sheaves should 

be placed lengthwise against the w r all, the reverse way to build¬ 

ing a stack, and as the filling takes place every effort should 
he made to thoroughly consolidate the mass. There is no 

better plan than to lo-wer a horse into the pit and keep him trampling 

on the material until the pit is full. As considerable shrinkage is certain 
to take place, the maize should be carried up three or four feet above the 
top of the wall, and after a day or two slabs, earth, or stones to the depth 
of 18 inches or 3 feet should be piled on the top, so as to put on as much 
pressure as possible. Full details with regard to the construction of silos 
for filling with chaffed ensilage have already .appeared in the Journal for 
January, 1905, and may be had on application to the Department. It may 
be briefly said that by chaffing the material it is possible to exclude every 
particle of air, and by making the silos at least 20 feet in depth from top 
to bottom no extra pressure is required on the top, although, of course, if it 
is practicable to put any weight on the top of the silage the amount of 
loss will be thus further reduced. Maize silage is one of the best feeds 
for all classes of live stock; it is almost indispensable to the dairyman; it 
givfes excellent returns for fattening cattle during the dry summer; it has 
peeh; successfully used for sheep, particularly for ewes, both before and 
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after lambing; and there is an increasing number of advocates for its use 
as a regular part of the dietary, of the horse. 

In harvesting the crop for grain it is usual to have the work of gather¬ 
ing the cobs carried out by piece-work, the usual price being 4d. per bag. 
The stems are bent down, the cobs twisted off, and thrown together in 
small heaps, and are then filled into ordinary com sacks. As a general 
rule two full sacks of cobs produce one sack of shelled corn. The cobs are 
carted in to the farmstead and are then emptied into cribs. The cribs are 
constructed -with a frame-work of saplings, the walls being made of wire¬ 
netting. They are usually 7 feet in width and of any length required. A 
rough flooring of slabs keeps the cobs off the damp ground, while the roof 
is made of bark, palings, or galvanized iron. The amount of rain which 
soaks into the cobs through the drift against the sides does no appreciable 
damage, while it is found that the air is able easily to pass through the 
thickness of 7 feet, and so bring about the complete drying of the crop. 
The cribs are often 15 or 18 feet in height, and many ingenious devices are 
seen to raise the sacks of cobs to the top and automatically empty them 
into the crib. For a small crop a small hand-sheller is used, but in maize 
districts shelling is done with a portable engine and plant in the same way 
as ordinary grain is threshed. In the old days, the usual plan was to 
spread the cobs in a layer one or two feet thick over the floor of a large 
barn, but experience shows that the crib gives equally good results with 
much less labour. 


JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE. 

NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

From f his issue the price of the Journal, including postage, will be 
Three shillings per annum. 

Renewals at old rates will, however, be received up to the 31st July 
from such subscribers as have already been notified that their subscriptions 
are due. 
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Rainfall in Victoria. 

Month of May, 1905 . 


By F. Baracchi , Government Astronomer . 


Areas. 

* Actual Average 
Rainfall recorded in 
each Area in 

May, 1905. 

Average Rainfall for 
each Area for 
the Month of May, 
based on all previous 
Years of Record. 

Maximum Fall 
recorded within each Area 
during 1 May, 1905. 




inches. 

inches. 

inches. 

A. 



1*50 

1-32 

2*23 at Berriwillock 

B 



1*60 

1*93 

2*04 u Dimboola 

C 



3*67 

2 62 

5*39 n Panmure 

I) 



3*99 

3-20 

4*94 n Rivernook, Frincetovvn 

E 

... 


1*71 

1*77 

2*23 n Nathalia 

F 


tW4 

2*4S 

2*55 

2*91 n Benalla 

pi 



2*66 

2 93 

2*95 n Murchison 

F 2 



3*52 

3*69 

4*25 a Beechworth 

G 



2*39 

2*55 

3*58 it Kyneton 

H 



3*53 

3*17 

3*85 tr Daylesford 

I 

... 


3*00 

2*29 

3*68 rr Skipton 

Ii 

... 


3*98 

3*16 

4*93 rr Dandenong 

K 


... 

4*32 

3*91 

5*34 rr Omeo 

L 



3*69 

2*06 

4*30 rr Cunninghame 

M 




4*14 

8 *86 rr Gabo 


SUBDIVISIONAL AREAS OF THE STATE OF VICTORIA REPRESENTING 
TYPICAL DISTRIBUTION OF RAINFALL. 

A. North-west—Mallee country, including the counties of Millewa, Taila, Weeah, 

and Karkarooc. 

B. Central West—Including the counties of Lowan and Borung. 

C. Western Districts—Including the counties of Follett, Dundas, western half of 

Ripon and Hampden. 

D. South-western Districts and West Coast—Including the counties of Normanby, 

Villiers, Heytesbury, and Polwarth. 

E. Northern Country—Including the counties of Tatchera and Gunbower, and the 

northern half of Kara Kara, Gladstone, and Bendigo, and the north-west 
portions of Rodney and Moira. 

F. Northern Country—Including the greater part of the county of Moira, the north¬ 

eastern quarter of the county of Rodney, and the extreme north-west of 
the county of Bogong. 

Fi. Central North—Including the county of Anglesey, the west and northern parts of 
the county of Delatite, the extreme south of the county of Moira, and the 
south-east quarter of Rodney. 

F 2 . Upper Murray—Districts from Wo donga to Towong. 

G. Central Districts North of Dividing Ranges—Including counties of Talbot and 

Dalhousie, southern half of the counties of Kara Kara, Gladstone, and 
Bendigo, and the south-west quarter of the county of Rodney. 

H. Central Highlands and Ranges from Ararat to Kilmore. 

I. South Central Districts on the west and north side of Port Phillip Bay—Includ¬ 

ing the counties of Grant, Grenville, and Bourke, and the eastern parts of 
the counties of Hampden and Ripon. 

Xi. South Central Districts east of Port Phillip Bay, &c.—Including the counties of 
Momington and Evelyn. 

K. Regions of Heaviest Rainfall—Including all the mountainous Eastern Districts, 

and South Gippsland. 

L. South-eastern Districts—Gippsland, and counties on the New South Wales Border. 

M. ' 'Extreme East Coast. 
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STATISTICS. 


. PERISHABLE AND FROZEN PRODUCE. 
Exports for the Month of May, 1905 , and 1904 respectively. 




May. 

Description of Produce. 

— 

— 



1905. 

1904. 

Butter 

lbs. 

630,100 

986,124 

Cheese 

... n 

60,240 

77,760 

Milk and Cream 

... cases 

740 

1,031 

Ham and Bacon 

lbs. 

97,200 

123,600 

Poultry 

head 

2,970 

1,380 

Eggs... 

... dozen 

3,360 

1,500 

Rabbits and Hares 

... pairs 

440,364 

206,132 

Mutton and Laijib 

carcasses 

2,051 

699 

Beef ... 

.. .quarters 

583 : 

361 

Veal... 

carcasses 

325 

145 

Pork. 

n 

94 

80 

Fruit 

... cases 

3,269 

2,287 

n Pulp 

... // 

52 

494 


R. OROWE. 


Exports for Eleven Months, 1904-5 and 1903-4 respectively. 


Description of Produce. 

1904-5. 

1903-4. 

Butter 

lbs. 

35,501,536 

32,103,152 

Cheese 

... // 

1,024,200 , 

848,490 

Milk and Cream 

cases 

9,908 

11,186 

Ham and Bacon 

... lbs. 

1,479,440 

1,061,160 

Poultry 

head 

43,078 

43,332 

Eggs 

.., dozen 

44,612 

396,051 

19,542 

Mutton and Lamb 

carcasses 

173,844 

Beef 

...quarters 

3,127 

7,366 

Veal 

carcasses 

15,471 

4,539 

Pork 

... rr 

1,366 

1,364 

Rabbits and Hares 

pairs 

4,487,988 

2,086,802 

Fruit 

cases 

114,944 

! 85,213 

72,563 

t> Pulp ... 

... » 

10,662 

: 


R. CROWE. 
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Deliveries from the Government Cool Stores for the Month of 
Mat, 1905 , and 1904 respectively. 




May. 


Description of Produce. 

- * - 





1005. 

1904*. 


Butter 

... lbs. 

121,072 

175,728 


Cheese 

... a 

3,519 

23,200 


Milk and Cream 

cases 

276 

875 


Eggs... 

... dozen 

30,796 

11,342 


Poultry 

head 

753 

22,695 


Rabbits and Hares 

pairs 

243,426 

183,764 


Mutton and Lamb 

carcasses 

1,451 

501 


Beef ... 

.. .quarters 

320 

20 


Veal ... 

carcasses 

28 

9 


Pork... 

... n 

38 

69 


Fruit 

... cases 


54 


Sundries 

... lbs. 

2^917 

20,292 



R. CROWE. 


Arrivals in Melbourne of Butter and Butter ex Cream in Tons net, from the 
Different Districts of the State for the last 13 months, as compared with the 
previous corresponding Months. 


" 1 

Total. 

N. Eastern. 

Northern. 

Gippsland. 

W. &S. 
Western. 


1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

May 

930 

714 

119 

137 

29 

14 

466 

354 

316 

209 

June 

5SO| 

5954 

105| 

113 

29 

134 

239 

213 

22 4> 

251 

July 

5274 

5614 

111 

106 

53 

16j 

134$ 

179 

229 

260 

August .. 

1,0634 

641 

300 

363 

152|* 

33 

1704 

122 

4404 

323 

September , . .. 

1,594| 

1,288 

509 

323.4 

272 

874 

4274 

317 

886 

560 

October .. 

2,954 

2,122 

732 

430 

392 

174 

807 

697 

1,023 

812 

November 

4,079 

2,750 

9264 

622 

4S0 

201 

1,357 

943 

1,315.4 

984 

December 

3,594 

2,756 

705 

528 

334 

194 

1,356 

1,026 

1,199 

1,008 


1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

January 

2,549 

2,220 

490 

403 

223 

150 

1,072 

917 

764 

750 

February 

1,559 

2,047 

2374 

407 ! 

109£ 

170 

776 

844 

436 

626 

March 

1,205 

2,033 

133 

316 

81 

156 

665 

938 

326 

628 

April 

709* 

1,167 

61 

156 

35£ 

77 

411 

58C 

2014 

354' 

May 

742*1 

930 

1214 1 

119 

52 

29 

348 

466 

221 

316 


R. CROWE, 

Superintendent of Exports, 
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Fruits, Plants, and Bulbs. 

Expoets to Australian States and New Zealand, Inspected during the months of 

May, 1905. 


Cases 

Certificates 

Fruit. 

or Packages 
Inspected. 

Given, 

Apples 

1,007 

46 

Bananas ... 

550 

114 

Citrons 

1 

1 

Cucumbers ... ... 

17 

S 

Grapes 

293 

51 

Lemons ... 

1,177 

93 

Melons 

30 

16 

Oranges ... ... ... j 

429 

86 

Passion Fruit ... ... ' 

32 

21 

Peaches ... ... ... 1 

225 

15 

Pears 

304 

59 

Persimmons 

4 

2 

Pineapples 

133 . 

62 

Pomegranate 

5 

5 

Quinces ... 

91 

14 

Tomatoes... 

38 

16 

Total Cases Fruit 

! 4,336 

1 25 

609 

Plants ... 

14 

Totals 

4,361 

623 


Expoets of Fruit beyond the Australian Commonwealth and New Zealand for season 

1905 (to 31st May, only). 


Destination. 

Apples. 

Pears. 

Totals. 


Gases. 

Cases. 

Cases. 

United Kingdom 

44,092 

2,667 

46,759 

Germany ... 

4,841 

13 

4,854 

South Africa 

1,675 


1,675 

India 

1,334* 


1,334 

Java 

434 

42 

476 

Briti sh Columbia 

457 


j 457 

Malay Peninsula 

450 

’ 4 

1 454 

Belgium 

300 ! 


! 300 

United States, America 

20 


1 20 

China 

,5 | 


i 5 

Totals 

53,608 

| 2,726' 

l 

56,334 


* Including: 4 Barrels, 


J. G. TURNER, 
Inspector Vegetation Diseases Acts, 

pro CHAS. FRENCH, 

Government Entomologist. 
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PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY THE DEPARTMENT. 

FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 

Applications to be forwarded to the Secretary for Agriculture, Melbourne. 

Bulletins Reprinted from the Journal, 

No. 2 . Treatment of Vintage by Diffusion, By Pierre Andrieu (Trans¬ 
lated from the French by R. Dubois and W. P. Wilkinson). 

No. 6. Co-operative Forage Experiments in Southern Victoria. By 
F. J. Howell, Ph. D. 

No. 7. Field Experiments of the Past Year by the Chemical Branch. 
By F. J. Howell, Ph. D. 

No. 9. Take-all and White-heads in Wheat. By D. McAlpine. 

No. 13. Field Experiments in Manuring, 1903-4. By F. J. Howell, Ph. D. 
No. 17. Black Spot of the Apple; together with Spraying for Fungus 
Diseases. By D. McAlpine. 

No. 18, A Survey of the Work and Progress of the Victorian Agricultural 
Department By S. Williamson Wallace. 

No. 19. Annual Report on the Work of the Chemical Branch, 1903-4. By 
F. J. Howell, Ph. D. 

No. 20. Milk Fever and other Calving Troubles. By J. R. Weir. 

No. 21. Anthrax^ By J. R. Weir. 

No. 22. The Clarification and Limpidity of White Wines. By J. Laborde. 

(Translated from the French by M. d J A. Burney.) 

No. 23. Modern Silage Methods. By T. Cherry, M.B., M.S. 

No. 24. Canadian Cheddar Cheese-making. By J. G. McMillan, N.D.D. 
No. 25. Wheat: Increasing the Average Yield per Acre. By T. Cherry, 
M.B., M.S., D. McAlpine, G. Pagan, and the Agricultural 
Editor of The Leader . 

Guides to Growers. 

No, 49. Codlin Moth Experiments. By C. French. 

No. 50. Flax and Linseed Industry. By J. Knight 


FOR SALE. 

Applications, accompanied by Postal Note covering price and postage, 
to be forwarded to the Government Printer, Melbourne. 

Destructive Insects of Victoria, Parts' I., II., III. By C. French. 2s. 6d. 

each. Postage—Parts I. and II., 4d. each; Part III., jd. 

Fungus Diseases of Citrus Trees in Australia. By D. McAlpine. 2s. 
Postage, 3d. 

Fungus Diseases of Stone Fruit Trees in Australia. By D. McAlpine. 

165 pp., 10 coloured plates. 2s. 6d. Postage, 4d. 

Australian Fungi. By Dr. Cooke. £1 is. Postage, 8d. 


JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE. 

A limited number of the issues comprising Vol. II., 1903-4, and consisting of ten 
separate parts, are at present in stock, and will be forwarded, post free, at the following 
rates:—Victoria, 5s,; Inter-State and New Zealand^ 7s. 6d.*, British and foreign, 10s. 
Single parts may be obtained at is, each. Applications, accompanied by postal note for the 
necessary amount, should be made to the Secretary for Agriculture, Melbourne. 

Special Poultry Number (May, 1905). Price Sixpence. 

» Dairy „ (June „ ). 

, Maize „ (July „ ). „ Threepence. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN HORSE. 

By ]. R. Weir , Chief Inspector of Stock . 

II,-LIGHT BREEDS. 

Glancing back over the names of some cf the stallions whose blood is 
diffused in various degrees through the light horses of this State, one is 
struck with the fact that such speed makers must have left some strain of 
such in their stock. Nor was speed the only essential quality possessed by 
those old champions; in a greater or lesser degree, endurance, stamina, and 
staying power were also present, as proven by their contests on the turf. 
Take, for instance, a few only of the many whose names are linked in¬ 
separably with our light horses, and we find the blood of such sires as 
Stockwell, Touchstone, Fisherman, Whalebone, Ace of Clubs Whisker, 
Cardinal Wiseman, Snowdon, Panic, King Alfred, Fryingpan, Padlock, 
Glorious, Loehiel, Musket, Pilgrim’s Progress, Tradition, Hova, The 
Admiral, Chester, Malua, The Barb, Glencoe, Tim Whiffler, Swiveller, 
and many others of equal notoriety, and whose names are legion. Any 
impartial observer, however slightly acquainted with the performances of 
such champions, would be at once struck with the fact that the stock from 
them must be possessed of at least some of their properties, whether it be 
of speed or staying powers, and that the country in which such horses were 
at the stud must have benefited by them. It is not the intention of the 
writer of this paper to‘ enter into a controversy relative to the special merits 
of any one of these animals, or to judge of their demerits from the point 
of view of their capabilities asj thoroughbreds or racehorses, but to &sk our 
readers to calmly and impartially review their feats on the various fields 
upon which they put up their records, and ask themselves, Should not their 
descendants, if not racehorses, as all cannot be, tend to improve most 
materially our light horses? 

As a matter of fact, all mares cannot be stinted by such animals for 
many reasons, among others that of cost, but the descendants of such 
animals from good dams scattered throughout the State must tend to improve 
the quality of our light horses, by imparting action, form, endurance, or 
other marked conditions of quality to their stock. The several blendings by 
this diffusion of blood, exhibited sooner or later, according to the quality of 
the mares from which they spring, the characteristic of the stallion. _ In the 
case of some sires this became very pronounced, notably so, those strains with 
Panic and Snowdon blood, well to the front. But with breeding light 
horses, owners have too often sought to produce racehdrses only. Every 
nondescript mare that was sent to a good horse was expected to throw 
such an animal. Too often the progeny thus derived proved a failure, and 
when a colt, instead of being castrated, it was put to the stud. To such 
a failure, because his services cost but little, its owner’s neighbours in their 
turn sent their mares, and the progeny in many cases were subjected to the 
same test as the sire, viz., the turf first, and the stud afterwards, and their 
stock afterwards to similar conditions. The reason was, in the first case, 
the lineage from which he sprang on the'sire's side, the dam being forgotten 
or unheeded.' With such a condition of affairs it is not to be wondered that 
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the quality of the stock suffered a decadence for some time, and this, coupled 
with the low prices prevailing, caused many owners to direct their attention 
to more profitable pursuits. Needless to say, many breeders of good ser¬ 
viceable light animals did not allow themselves to be led in adopting such 
tactics, but made it their aim to breed an animal which would be capable of 
doing good work and at the same time command a fair price, though only 
too often much below the actual value of the animal. The yearly drain on 
our light horses for the Indian market, as cavalry and remounts for 'artillery,, 
and also for private use, augmented by the demand for light horses during 
the South African war, has tended to cause a dearth of mares from which 
to produce suitable stock when mated with thoroughbred stallions. 

This is to be regretted, as a reference to the report of the “ Horse and 
Mule Breeding Commission, India, 1900-01/ 5 shows its effects are likelv to> 
be far-reaching. On page 6 of this report it is stated the following com¬ 
munication was received by the Commission from the principal shippers of 
horses to India:—“We have the honour to place before you our views 
regarding the horse-breeding of Australia. In our opinion it is deteriora¬ 
ting, due to the use of inferior stallions, and exporting most of the best 
mares, breeders being tempted to sell on account of the high prices given for 
Indian remounts. We think it would be beneficial to the industry if you 
were to advise the Australian Governments to put a heavy tax on stallions, 
and limit the exportation of mares suitable for breeding.” Again, to 
show the importance of the upkeep of suitable animals, not only in this 
State but throughout Australia, on page 8 of the above report, under the 
heading of “ Reserve,” it is stated:— f£ Australia is the country from which 
the horse supply must be supplemented.” 


The Hackney* 

A great deal of controversy is always taking place regarding the present 
quality of our horses suitable for hacks. All buyers know the difficulty 
there is experienced in obtaining such animals, and this should not be in a 
country possessing, as Victoria does, so much land available for breeding 
the very best of horses. Many persons remark that the Indian buyers have 
cleared, and do clear, the place of all the sound animals, and no doubt 
they are responsible for this to a very great extent, but on the other hand 
Victoria ought to be able to keep up the supply, and with profit to the* 
breeders. I haw taken particular notice of this subject for several years, 
and am satisfied that the main cause of the quality of so many of our horses 
being deficient is to be found in the fact that a great many breeders did not 
consider the necessity of providing their stallions with suitable mares. The 
stallions themselves are in very many cases all that could be desired, and 
with first-class pedigrees—strong, stout, well-built, good-boned thorough¬ 
breds. But to breed a hack you must mate the sire with a picked mare. 
For instance, get sound, active, strong mares, say 15J to 16 hands, good 
movers, nice clean heads decently placed, placed on good lengthy, strong 
necks, mares able to trot along with a spring cart, and themselves having 
some strain of blood in their veins—for choice, on the side 'of the sire. 
Then, with a little! luck, hacks of a proper standard should be the result, 
'albeit that the country upon which they are bred is good horse country, a $ 
■half 1 the breeding, and a good big half too, goes down the throat of the 
young stock during the early years of their lives. Several years ago, when 
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the } Bus Company was running at its full strength, many mares of the class 
alluded to were owned' by them. 

If a breeder possesses an active, sound plough mare, not too heavy 
(always, be it understood, that she is good about the head and neck), and 
cross her with a picked thoroughbred stallion, and in the event of the 
progeny being a filly, in due time put that filly to another picked thorough¬ 
bred Arab or Welsh pony stallion, the foal - then produced should make 
a good class hackney. But putting the. best of sires to mares without bone 
or substance will not produce a hack. You cannot reverse the order of' 
things and breed from the blood mare by the draught stallion, as in that 
case not only are you liable to excessive mortality in foaling, but the pro¬ 
geny invariably carry the heavy head, shorter neck, and thick withers of the 
sire, all of which are dead against the points of a hack. 

Again quoting from the report already alluded to, and to emphasize the 
necessity of pure bred sires, whether thoroughbred or Arab, on page 16, it 
is stated, alluding to so-called roadster and hackney stallions:—“ Incal¬ 
culable harm has been done by the introduction of hackney stallions (in the 
term hackney is included Norfolk trotter, under which designation some of 
the coarsest and worst stallions w r ere sent to India). The type of horse 
of this class received from England has been inferior and coarse. It was 
c 1 aimed by the advocates of the hackney sires that they would give room 
and increase the bone of the country bred; though the cross may have 
resulted in room, the bone has deteriorated both in size and quality. Up 
to eighteen months the progeny grow shapely, but from that age to three 
years old they begin to throw out all the bad points of their sires in an 
intensified form—soft, enlarged joints, straight and heavy shoulders, great 
want of bone, and generally, coarse appearance.” It should therefore be 
the aim of breeders to avoid this type of sire; he is but a composite animal 
in so far as breeding is concerned, and however well he may look himself, 
his stock are uniformly failures. Therefore in the selection of the sire to 
mate and nick in with the type of mare from which most of our best artil¬ 
lery and remount horses must necessarily come—viz,, the active draught 
type—-it is essential that the services of the thoroughbred or Arab must 
be brought into requisition. The first cross from such an animal should 
produce a gun horse, and the second with the same type of sire, a superior 
class of hackney, brougham, or cavalry remount. 

To improve the bone of stock from weedy or inferior light mares, and 
impart substance and room, the type known as the Welsh ponv might with 
advantage be used. These should tend to produce stout cobby animals, 
•suitable for hack, sulky, or phaeton work, which would be readily saleable 
■at remunerative prices. 

Another type of animal which is attracting considerable attention, not 
only in this State, but throughout the Commonwealth and New Zealand, is 
the American trotting horse. This is a thoroughbred in reality, in which 
the one pace has been studied through succeeding generations, 'and every 
effort has been strained to produce an animal which shall excel in trotting. 
Breeders have succeeded to such extent, that some of the record times put 
up by them compare so favorably and approach so near that of the race¬ 
horse that they seem almost mythical. Beauty of form has been preserved 
In this type of horse, which should nick in admirably with the better class 
of mare to produce a first-class animal. 
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What to Breed, 

With the increased value of land, and the denser settlement of the State,, 
horsebreeding cannot any longer be carried on on the same lines as formerly,, 
as large tracts of country cannot now be spared to graze comparatively few 
animals. This being the case, it is expedient that breeders should endeavour 
to produce an animal, which, while competent to perform any work re¬ 
quired, will at the same time, should they be desirous of disposing of it, 
command a remunerative price. Economy should be studied in this, the 
one animal taking as much to feed as the other, and the same care required 
during its early life, and until broken in. It behoves owners therefore to 
exercise their judgment (1) in having serviceable, useful mares, be they 
draught or hackney; (2) in the selection of a sire which will nick in and 
mate with such mares, so that the stock shall be a valuable asset, and not 
a drug on the market The improvement of their stock should be their per¬ 
sistent endeavour, and, as charity begins at home, they should not send 
their mares to inferior stallions, either because their services are cheap or 
the property of a friend or neighbour. The expenditure of a little more 
money, or possibly sending their animal a little further from home, would 
allow of their procuring the services of a good stallion, as they are fairly 
well scattered throughout the State, and there are very few districts in which 
the services of a good animal cannot be procured at a reasonable rate. These 
animals cost their owners a lot of ‘money, certain risks have to be faced, and 
it is only reasonable to expect they should receive fair recompense for the 
expenditure involved. 


Indian Bemonnts. 

Railways, motor-cars, bicycles, and other modern methods of locomotion 
having throughout the State lessened the demand for light horses, and the 
market for a surplus being India, it is to the interest of owners to cater 
for the requirements of that country. Such being the case, it is well to 
inform our readers what the principal types of animal are necessary to fill 
the bill of requirements. First, attention should be paid to what are re¬ 
quired for Army purposes. These comprise— (a) animals suitable for horse 
and field artillery, and cavalry horses. The former class- to be of a stouter 
type than the latter, as their province is essentially draught; but from the 
activity of movement required, heavy horses are unsuitable. From the 
report already alluded to, on page 4, it is stated:—The Commission 
suggests that Australian breeders should be encouraged in future to breed 
the majority of the horses for the Indian market, as far as possible of one 
type—the weight-carrying hunter, of sufficient blood and undeniable sub* 
stance, and of height from 14.2 to 15.1. It is not intended to lay it down 
that suitable horses of 15.2 should be refused, but as, 'a general standard a 
height of 14.2 to 15.r should be accepted for all horses. This type of 
horse should be; defined as being specially strong in the following points:— 
Sufficient quality,; balance, which can only result from a sufficiently true 
general conformation ; depth of girth, ; and roundness and depth of back 
ribs; shortness of back; absolute straightness in fore legs as observed from 
the front, including the column of leg and its extremities to the foot itself; 
action decided and true all round . )} We are in a position to reproduce 
illustrations from above report of the class of animal required, and found 
suitable for the work of the Indian Army. 
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A good . demand also exists in that country for smart, active, clean- 
bmbed ponies, but they must possess quality in a pre-eminent degree, as 
ion g.prices will not stop prospective purchasers, but in return they demand 
quality, and, being prepared to pay for it, are entitled to it. It* is within 
the power of Australian breeders to supply the class of animal asked for, if 
they will. The country favours the development of such an animal, and 
bleeders should exercise their judgment in the selection of sire and dam 
calculated to produce what is wanted. 

Type of Sire, 

Here again we are fortunate in being able to reproduce an illustra¬ 
tion of the type of thoroughbred favoured by the Commission, and 
the original of which appears in their report. This animal is at the" stud 
on one of the Government farms used for horse-breeding in India, and our 
readers can readily detect how well calculated such a class of animal would 
be to nick in with the class of mares to which attention has been drawn. 
But in the selection of a sire to mate with such dams, it would be well 
perhaps to draw breeders' attention to a' few points to be avoided, such as 
constitutional defects, whether of limb, barrel, or of form; e.g ., ungainly 
head, long neck, drooping narrow hindquarters, legginess, misshapen hock, 
shallow back ribs, fore limbs standing too far under, weak pasterns, long 
and necessarily weak couplings at the loins. Never mind what strain of 
blood an animal having any of these defects is supposed to possess, he is 
not one fit to use as a sire, and should have been castrated, as his services 
would be dear if had for nothing. That the absolutely perfect animal is 
well nigh non-existent is an acknowledged fact,* but it is advisable when 
selecting a sire to choose one possessing the fewest faults. Such a one 
should stand well up in front on sound legs, with evenly turned hind¬ 
quarters, giving the animal a well-balanced appearance; possess roomy 
chest, well-set sloping shoulder, short barrel, well and closely-knit by deep 
hind ribs and short coupling to hind quarters, which in turn should be 
well and squarely set; good nostrils; eyes on neatly-shaped and well-set 
head should not escape attention. The former, it must be remembered,, are 
channels through which inspiration and respiration are performed, and con¬ 
sequently should be roomy. To the latter more attention should be paid 
than is generally done, and many an otherwise good animal, through defects 
of vision, becomes not only a nuisance, but a positive source of danger, 
whether as a hunter, hack, or for driving purposes. The Indian climate 
is much more trying to the constitution of the horse than that of Australia, 
a fact of which Indian horse judges are well aware, and they therefore 
subject animals before purchase fotf the Army to most searching examina¬ 
tion for visual defects. The neatly-formed head should be linked with 
the well-rounded barrel by a neck of graceful proportions and fair length, 
jso that it may present an arched appearance when the animal is holding 
up its head. 

So far attention has been directed only to the thoroughbred stallion 
which should serve to form the first cross with the draught mare of the class 
already described. With the mare the produce of this cross, again crossed 
with the Arab stallion, the. foal should prove an animal capable of doing 
any amount of work up to weight carrying and command a high price, Qn 
the point of utility of desert-born Arab stallions, on page 18 of the report 
the following recommendation occurs:—“The majority of Imperial 
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stallions should be thoroughbred English or Australian, the rest being 
Arabs of true desert type,” A reproduction of an illustration of the type of 
such an animal at the stud in India is given. The diffusion of Arab blood 
with the cross* specified of thoroughbred stallion and clean-limbed, active- 
draught mare would tend to correct any grossness, and render the contour 
graceful, while keeping down legginess. 'Through the courtesy of Mr. A. J.. 
Fisken, “Lai LaP* Estate, Yen don, I am enabled to offer a reproduction 
of his desert-born Arab stallion,'“Desert Born/* which, in addition to being, 
awarded first and champion prize at the last exhibition of the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society, Melbourne, has been successful in being placed first in the 
Arab and open sections of the Bacchus Marsh, Ballarat, Geelong, Horsham,. 
Ballan, and Bendigo Agricultural Societies’ Shows no less than fifteen times, 
during the past four years. He is a dark bay, with black points, and stands 
13.3 in height. Reference to the illustration will show he is possessed of 
abundance of bone and substance, while he presents every indication of 
quality in all respects. Prior to his being shipped from India, where he 
had won many races previously, he carried 13 stone 2 lbs. to victory over 
a course well nigh a mile in length against first-class company, in good time. 
The wisdom of securing such an animal is evidenced by the fact that his 
services are in strong demand throughout the district in which he is at the 
stud, and his stock have been successful against large fields in the show 
ring where exhibited. No doubt there are several other Arab stallions at 
the stud in various portions of the State, whose value is equally appre¬ 
ciated'and patronized by breeders in their respective districts. 

In addition to the already described purpose for which such a stallion is 
valuable, he should .beget good ponies—those suitable for polo work—from 
the lighter kinds of mares; while from the stouter class, those suited for 
weight-carrying or fashionable animals for driving purposes. Direct with 
a clean-limbed, active draught mare, a stout cob, with plenty of action, 
should be the outcome, if there still remains any truth.in the adage, “ Like 
should at least beget like.” 

In* reference to the Arab stallion, it must be born in mind the desert-bom 
Arab is the type specified ; and, quoting again from the report to which 
allusion has so frequently been made, we find, in connexion with some of 
the so-called Arab stallions in the Imperial 4 studs in India:—“ Of the so- 
called Arabs, two-thirds are not Arabs of the desert at all, and, whatever 
may be their merits as horses, they have very little Arab type, and are un¬ 
suited for Indian breeding.” Now, if they are no use in India, how can 
they be expected to prove of much use in Australia, and consequently should 
be relegated as composite and nondescript, and not worthy of consideration. 
The desert-born Arab is intrinsically and essentially as much a pure bred 
as the thoroughbred, hence it is that his lineage asserts itself in such a 
marked degree in the stock got by him. In the hope that the perusal of 
this paper may induce breeders to exercise every possible care in the selection 
of sires, from which they are to add not’ only to the national wealth of the 
State, but to their individual gain, I shall now conclude, feeling convinced* 
that there will be ample discernment on their part to know there was suffi¬ 
cient reason for its issue. 
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TYPE OF THOROUGHBRED AUSTRALIAN STALLION 

by “Swiveller” ; dam, “The Gem.*" Brown Australian Horse. 9 years H 
Girth, 69 in. Shank, 8 in. 


TYPE OF HORSE FOR CAVALRY. 

No. 2931. Brown Australian Gelding. 8 years. He'yht, 15 t. 













TYPE OF HORSE FOR HORSE ARTILLERY. 

No 3342. Bay Australian Gelding’. Age, G years. Height, 15.2 Weight. l,iyu lbs. * 


TYPE OF HORSE FOR FIELD ARTILLERY. 

No. 3810. Bay Australian Gelding. 6 years Height, 15.1. Girth, 70| in. Shank, 7§ in. Weight, 1,066 lbs. 












TYPE OF ARAB STALLION REQUIRED. 

“ Sahib.”— Bought under ovde - s of Government; of Bombay by Superintendent C.V.D., Bombay. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN HORSE TRADE. 

The following letter recently addressed to the Hon. the Prime Minister 
by Colonel Good, Director-General of the Indian Army Remount Depart¬ 
ment, is of interest to horse breeders: — 

“ The Government of India, through the Director-General of Remounts, 
takes from 2,000 to 3,000 horses annually for army purposes (last year 
4,ooo) at ^45 per head, landed and approved in India. The horses 
brought over for this purpose are nearly all unbroken. These horses are 
mainly horse and field artillery class, with more or less cavalry from time 
to time. These artillery classes are the pick of the horses of that type 
bred in Australia, and, unfortunately, the class is decreasing rapidly. 

“ I would not have bothered you with this subject were the matter 
not entering into an acute stage, but horses of the class required are now 
•so scarce that they realize prices at which our shippers will not be able to 
continue the trade, and I have this seasori had to import horses for army 
purposes from North America, Argentina, and Hungary, in order to see 
how these horses do in, India, and thus be able to turn elsewhere at once 
for remounts should Australia fail us. It would be a matter of the deepest 
regret should I have to do so, for, as we stand, I believe that no other 
•army in the world is horsed as well as His Majesty's army in India is 
with our Australian horses, and I sincerely trust that the supply may 
continue. I have talked the matter over with Mr. Campbell (Director of 
Agriculture for New South Wales), and with the Hon. Mr. Swinburne 
(Minister for Agriculture in Victoria), and they both agree that some 
step should be taken immediately to mend matters. I trust, however, 
that the subject may receive your assistance, for whatever is done should 
be done quickly, or the trade will be lost to Australia. 

“ As regards the decrease of the class of horse we require, this is in 
no way owing to the purchases of horses made for South Africa, Germany, 
and Japan, as these horses were of a very different standard, so much so 
that when the War Office proposed, when returning British cavalry regi¬ 
ments to India (sent from India to South Africa ready horsed), to send 
with them the horses on which, during tbd process of time they had been 
remounted in South Africa, this offer was, on my representation as to the 
inferior class of horse we should receive, refused by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. In addition to the Government trade, large numbers of superior 
horses are annually shipped from Australia for the private market in 
India. 

“ The difficulty now experienced in obtaining the class of horse we 
require for the army in India is, I believe (and I have made very careful 
inquiry into the matter), mainly due to the facts— 

“ x, That many inferior stallions are being used. 

*.* 2. That owners have sold many of their best mares for export. 

(i The remedy, if I may be allowed to offer an opinion, is: 

u 1. A tax on all stallions, none being allowed to cover unless passed 
by a duly qualified official appointed to inspect them. 
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u 2. In Government providing really good stallions—thoroughbreds, 
Clydesdales, Suffolks, and Welsh ponies—for use by breeders 
at a nominal fee. This system obtains in all the great 
horse-breeding countries of Europe. I personally have had 
the advantage of visiting these countries for the Government 
of India and studying the systems in force. Or— 

u 3. In giving premiums to private individuals (as is done on 
a very small scale in England), who will stand approved 
stallions at a nominal fee for the use of breeders. 

u 4. Steps should be taken to prevent the best mares leaving the 
country. 

il As regards 2 and 3, it may be 'thought that 2 might interfere with 
private enterprise. Should this be so, then 3 would meet the case should 
sufficient private owners be willing to take the matter up, on the local 
Government calling for offers to do so; but I would strongly urge that 
whatever is done be done without delay. It must also be remembered 
that in either case the whole success of the matter depends on thoroughly 
suitable men being chosen to approve or buy stallions; and stallion keepers 
should have sufficient experience to advise small breeders who own two or 
three mares which class of stallion to put to their mares. 

“ Australia has a record second to no country in the world for breed¬ 
ing good horses, of every class, and the trade wbth India in such horses 
brings a certain amount of money into the country (mainly to Victoria, New 
South Wales, and Queensland), for remount alone this season 180,00a 
(j£ 45 x 4,000) having been paid by my department for Australian horses. 
In addition to this it must be remembered that a large amount of money, 
labour, &c., is employed for forage, grain, shipping, &c., for the large 
number of horses now exported from Australia, and it would be a million 
pities that this should go elsewhere .” 


ARBOREAL VEGETATION AND ITS INFLUENCE 
UPON OUR NATIONAL WELFARE. 

By /. Blackburns, Assistant Insfector of Forests . 

It is manifestly impossible within the limits of a short article like this 
to do full justice to the important subject I have selected. I, therefore, 
propose to confine ray remarks to the principal issues involved, and will 
endeavour to prove that no country can maintain a prosperous position 
amongst nations, unless f a certain proportionate area of its surface is retained 
in perpetuity under arboreal cover. Although this very vital fact is now 
fully recognised in most of the older countries of the world, it has hitherto 
excited very little interest in Victoria. But I feel assured that the dawn 
of a better day is now near at hand. Taking the mean forest areas of 
'France, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Sweden, Russia, Norway, Japan, 
India, Canada, and the United States of America, it works out that 23 per 
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cent., or nearly one-quarter, of this immense territory is under forest cover. 
The value of the timber cut yearly alone in these countries (without reckoning 
other benefits), is something enormous. In 1890, in the United States of 
America, it reached the colossal total of ^200,000,000 sterling. Forests, 
therefore, are a mine of wealth, unfailing for all time, if properly managed, 
to the fortunate people who possess them. It must be noted also that 
countries enjoying a far greater and more regular rainfall, and a more tem¬ 
perate and equable climate than we do in Victoria, retain from one-third to 
one-elevenith of their surface under woodlands. We may, therefore, reason¬ 
ably assume that if our sanguine dreams about the magnificent future that 
lies before Victoria are to be realised, if she is to become great and 
powerful, a fit home for thriving millions of progressive people, such results 
cannot be attained, unless we guard with jealous care, wisely maintain, and 
intelligently conserve, the forests that the Creator has entrusted to our 
keeping for the express purpose, I firmly believe, of being used by us in a 
proper manner, for the supply of our wants, and handed down in an unim¬ 
paired state to our posterity. In a work by the late Baron Von Mueller, he 
beautifully expresses his opinion on this subject as follows:— 

<c I regard the forests as an heritage given to us by Nature, not for spoil 
or to devastate, but to be wisely used, reverently honored, and carefully 
maintained. I regard the forests as a gift entrusted to any of us for 
transient care during a short space of time, to be surrendered to posterity 
again, as an unimpaired property, with increased riches, and augmented 
blessings, to pass as a sacred patrimony from generation to generation.” 


Forest Destruction. 

How the undue effacement of forests has gradually brought ruin and 
disaster upon many powerful nations is a fact well known to every student 
of history. I may mention as instances Asia Minor, Palestine, Armenia, 
and Northern Africa, and, perhaps in a less degree, Italy, Spain, and the 
European coast region of the Mediterranean. Dr. Oswald, the great 
American writer on Forestry, asserts that (i the tree-felling axe has 
turned five millions of square miles of once fertile regions into deserts. It 
has cancelled our tenure of ! an earthly Paradise, and has made one-third of 
the eastern continent an unfit abode for the human species.” Although 
much can be accomplished by scientific forestry properly directed, it is a 
lamentable fact that the damage caused in some of the countries alluded to 
by the sinful errors of the past, is to a great extent irreparable. 

What we had once in Victoria. 

Those of us who came here in the early fifties can well remember that 
in those far off days it was pleasant and fair to look upon-, a country good 
to dwell in, a veritable Australia Felix. Our rivers were then clear, 
pellucid, ever running streams with umbrageous gum trees growing upon 
their banks, our noble mountain ranges were clothed with magnificent forests, 
our gullies and fiats in the spring time were golden with colour, and odorotis 
with the breath of the wattle (so dear to the heart of our national poet, 
Adam Lindsay Gordon). We had, therefore, at the outset of our career as 
a nation a generous assortment, and, apparently, an unlimited supply of 
forest trees of great excellence and utility at our service. 
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What have we Now? 

In a short half-century we have so misused and wasted this glorious 
patrimony that we are threatened with a shortage of supplies of the suitable 
timber necessary for mining purposes, the upkeep and development of our 
State railways, and other public works. A shortage inevitably brings about 
a rise in prices. I do not wish to do more than slightly allude to the errors 
of the^ past in dealing with ‘the public estate in Victoria, although the 
exhaustion of our timber supplies is largely due to those errors. When 
selection started many years ago, by some mistaken policy, much of the 
good land eminently suitable for agricultural purposes, passed into the hands 
of the capitalist, and became u big estates/ ’ Subsequent selectors were 
forced into the heavily timbered mountain ranges of Gippsland, Cape 
Otway, and other places, and forests worth many millions sterling were 
consequently destroyed. A large proportion of Gippsland is now covered 
with dead trees. Steep mountain ranges, the heads of important rivers, 
and springs have not been exempted in any way from the general effacement 
of forest cover, although the fate of other countries clearly points out the 
danger into which we are drifting. Climatic changes must be brought 
about, for no sensible man can now assert that forests do not attract rainfall, 
conserve humidity, and regulate by springs the flow and permanency of our 
rivers. In a country like this, where an assured policy of irrigation must 
play an important part in national development, we cannot afford to con¬ 
tinue the folly that has been so rife in the past, and must, therefore, safe¬ 
guard the mountain forests, upon which the future of water supply so 
largely depends. 


Hopeful Views for the Future. 

The past being irrevocable, we can only trust futurity to bring about a 
new order of things. We are promised this session by the Hon. the 
Premier a Forest Bill, to permanently reserve and intelligently control the 
limited territory that we have now under woodlands. For many reasons, no 
good can be accomplished with forestry in Victoria until this important 
measure becomes law. Then, again, by legislative enactment, a universal 
Arbor Day can be secured for tree-planting all over the State and atone¬ 
ment thereby made in some measure for the excessive ring-barking that has 
been so prevalent for many years past. I fiave seen many paddocks in my 
travels about Victoria where not a single tree has been left alive to shelter 
an unfortunate beast from the bitter cold of winter, or the ardent glare and 
burning heat of the midsummer sun. Na'y, more, selectors often ring-bark 
beautiful shade trees on public roads adjacent to their holdings, killing,in 
a few minutes the growth of scores of years, and depriving the weary 
traveller of the grateful shade so essential to his comfort in the fervid heat 
of our Australian summer.- It may, however, be argued by some people 
that you lessen. the productiveness of the land by tree planting. Most 
foresters hold views diametrically opposed to this. Mr. Ell wood Cooper, 
a Californian expert, asserted some years ago that — Cl Trees can be grown 
in places where nothing else can be cultivated. Waste lands, and ravines 
‘and slopes too steep for any other useful product are the favourite seats of 
timber. It is known and proved that the three-fourths of the surface will 
pfdduce more, if protected by trees planted upon the other fourth, than the 
whole would without the trees, and without the protection. Consequently 
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the owner loses nothing in the productiveness of his farm, but, on the con¬ 
trary, he increases the certainty of his crops, decreases one-fourth of his 
labours, beautifies his home, improves the climate, doubles the value of his 
land, receives inspiration from the work of his own hands, elevates his own 
condition, and adds to the refinement of himself, his family, and all of his 
surroundings/ 5 

* Trees, above all things, make the beauty of a country. I, therefore, 
respectfully ask every well-wisher of Victoria to sympathetically aid in, and 
support the establishment of 

A National Arbor Day. 

The present Director of Education (Mr. Frank Tate, M.A., I.S.O.) is 
training the minds of our children in this direction. In Sweden the boys 
and girls of the schools are responsible for the planting of 600,000 trees 
every spring time. In America, however, the movement has reached a high 
state of development. In Pearson ' 1 s Magazine for February, 1904, it 
is stated, in allusion to centuries of forest destruction in the States, and 
attempts to remedy the same —■“ The very nature of the task seemed so 
gigantic that efforts to mend matters were paralysed. For years no 
organization, no man would face the task of setting Nature to work again. 
But at length there arose in the State of Nebraska, where vast treeless 
plains had formerly existed, a strong, undaunted man, Julius Sterling 
Morton, born in 1832. Facing the great, evil of forest destruction, he en¬ 
deavoured to arouse everywhere an interest in the work of forest regenera¬ 
tion. Great was his success after years of perseverance. The Nebraska 
State Legislature instituted an Arbor Day and offered prizes to the county 
that should plant the greatest number of trees. Other States followed 
Nebraska’s example, with the result that millions of trees now grow and 
flourish in the American continent that never would have been planted bad 
it not been for Arbor Day. The custom spread to other countries—Canada, 
New Zealand, Spain, and Italy—but it was in Nebraska where the thing 
has been done most thoroughly. Since Arbor Day was founded by Morton 
over six hundred millions of trees have been set out in what is now termed 
1 The Tree Planters 5 State. 5 Morton is now dead, but what a magnificent 
legacy he left to posterity I Well may the Nebraska people say— 1 Si monu - 
mentum requiris circumspice . 7 77 

What a difference it would make to our welfare as a nation if tree-plant¬ 
ing were undertaken on proper lines by the owners of private estates, and 
if ring-barking could be diminished by one-fourth on areas now in the 
hands of selectors, who may 'yet have unkilled timber upon their holdings. 
Thus, by saving what timber we have left and inducing land-owners 
generally to plant trees, a great impetus would be given to the prosperity 
of the State, and our wealth added to in many unthought-of directions. 
Our cattle and sheep, sheltered from the variations of climate would keep 
in better health and condition, and consequently our meat, wool, and butter 
would be of superior quality and greatly enhanced value. Our mines, 
having supplies of cheap timber assured to them would, as a result, pay 
more in dividends. Our State railways could rely for all time on securing 
adequate forest produce in the form of suitable and durable hardwood 
sleepers, telegraph poles, &c. The country instead of being, as it is now, in 
many places, a depressing wilderness of bare dead trees or wind-swept tree¬ 
less plains, would present a soul-refreshing picture of arboreal verdure. AH 
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these good results could easily be brought about by the protection and plant¬ 
ing of trees, instead of pursuing a policy of extermination against one of 
Nature’s choicest blessings. 

I consider that a yearly sum of money should be devoted by the State 
as bonuses for tree planting, especially in dry arid districts, such work 
to be carried out in accordance with the instructions and under the super¬ 
vision of competent forest authorities. Details could be worked out by the 
officers of the Victorian State 'Forest Branch, who are qualified by their 
training to give general advice as to what trees to plant, and the best and 
cheapest methods of establishing shelter plantations in various portions of 
the State widely separated as far as regards climate and rainfall. Prefer¬ 
ence should be given as much as possible to our indigenous trees, neglected 
here, but so much esteemed in other lands. In America,, setting aside their 
general utility for the quick production of durable timber, our Eucalypts 
axe valued greatly for yielding honey, essential oils, &c., to the planter. 
Now that we have irrigation channels largely distributed over the northern 
treeless plains of Victoria running generally in an east and westerly direc¬ 
tion, the northern side of such channels would make admirable sites for 
shelter plantations, and by arresting shifting sand prevent the silting up of 
the water courses. Last but not least, universal tree planting will give 

Adequate Protection to Bird Life. 

I need hardly mention what an indispensable aid birds are by their constant 
warfare against insect pests to all those who are engaged in raising the 
fruits of the earth. The inordinate destruction of forests in our.country 
has sadly diminished the numbers of our feathered allies by doing away with 
their nesting places. Poisoned grain also plays havoc amongst them, and 
the Victorian boy, with pea rifle and shanghai, slaughters them without the 
slightest discrimination. Consequently farmers’ crops -and grass are eaten 
up by locusts and caterpillars. Mice become a plague, and our young 
forests (Eucalypts) are riddled with Longicoms and other “borers” that 
occasionally transfer their operations to our orchards, already imperilled by 
the destructive codlin moth. The balance of power in Nature has been 
disturbed, but the mischief done is not past Temedy. Perhaps a Victorian 
Morton may arise and by a crusade bring about a new era of universal 
forest protection and systematic tree planting. Let us hope so. If such 
takes place, undoubtedly in years to come it will push us forward greatly 
as a nation in the path of human progress. 


SOIL BACTERIA. 

By A. A. Brown , M.B., B.S . 

No. 2. 

[The recent investigations of Cohn into the question of soil bacteria confer 
immense benefits on agricultural science, and his splendid work on the subject 
has been perused and has afforded me much information in the preparation of this 
article.] 

Natural Plant Foods in the Soil. 

Since, as has already been remarked, the materials in the soil necessary 
for the nourishment of plants are limited in quantity, and since every 
plant that grows extracts from this store a certain amount, it therefore 
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would seem that, in the course of time, the soil of the globe would become 
exhausted of plant food, and that plants would cease to grow. But nothing 
is more evident than that this is not what has occurred under natural condi¬ 
tions. Plants have existed on the earth for countless centuries, and grow 
as vigorously now as they did in the days of remotest antiquity. 

The soil of forests and virgin country has not, so far, become exhausted 
by the perpetuation of animal and vegetable existence upon it, and it prob¬ 
ably contains as much plant food material’ now as ever it did. These 
strange things are reconciled by the fact that, in the processes of nature, 
the same material can be used over and over again as food, passing from 
plant to animal and from animal to plant in endless round, this endless 
round being perpetuated by energy derived from the sun. In the soil of 
forests and virgin country there is no exhaustion going on, for, as the plants 
decay, they return to it the substances they extracted from it by their 
growth, as well as the carbon and nitrogen derived from the atmosphere. 
The animals roaming over the country store up for a season in their bodies 
a certain quantity of the produce of the soil, but when they die, it is re¬ 
stored to it, so that there is no diminution in the quantity of plant food 
material. 

It is true that where Nature’s processes are not interfered with, there is 
no diminution in the quantity of the plant food circulating in the soil, 
but where there has come about, through civilized conditions, an interference 
with Nature’s methods of working, so there has come to be a diminution 
in the quantity of necessary available plant food. To meet the require¬ 
ments of civilization, there comes to be transported annually from the 
soils of cultivated lands enormous quantities of material, the removal of 
which tends to exhaust the fertility of such ground. Unless a replacement 
of materials capable of restoring to the soil its former fertility is under¬ 
taken, the soils of such cultivated plots tend in time to become exhausted, 
and therefore unprofitable to work. Every year, in civilized countries, the 
sewage systems of the great cities carry away to the ocean enormous quan¬ 
tities of nitrogen, and this loss has to be made up by nitrogen compounds 
being procured from somewhere to supply the deficiencies in the soil. Every 
discharge of a gun destroys a certain amount of combined nitrogen that 
would have served as food for plants, so man is ruthlessly wasting daily, 
both during peace and war, large quantities of plant food. Time alone can 
tell what disaster this ruthless extravagance will bring upon the world. 

Plant Foods in Soil of Cultivated Farm. 

Agriculture, in every phase of its processes, is dependent for its con¬ 
tinuance upon this endless circulation of food material. If, however, 
there be any diminution in the quantity of the food material circulating, 
then harvests must become less bountiful. At the present da\\ plant foods 
are being drained away in large quantities from the soils of farms all the 
world over to supply the varied needs of man. Thus the materials of 
plant food are carried away little by little, until some, especially wanted 
by the crops, are quite used up, and the soil becomes exhausted. The 
exhaustion can, however, ibe delayed by good cultivation, and by returning 
to the soil as much as can be spared of the plants grown upon it. 

There are, however, remedies for the cure of exhaustion of the soil. 

1. Rest and fallow. 

2. Rotation of crops. 

3. Use of manures. 
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When as much as possible is taken out of the soil and nothing is returned, 
it becomes in course of time exhausted of the chief plant foods. All the 
food of plants, except carbon, which is obtained from the car¬ 
bonic acid gas in the atmosphere, is derived from the soiL 
Of the earthy substance, or ash of plants, alumina, oxide of iron,, 
magnesia, soda, sulphuric acid, chlorine and silica, practically exist in in¬ 
exhaustible quantities in the soil- But potash, lime, and phosphoric acid' 
are limited in quantity, and moreover are absorbed from the soil in great- 
quantity by plants, so that in time soils become so exhausted of these 
valuable plant foods that they cease to yield profitable crops. Not only 
are potash, phosphoric acid, and lime used up in large quantity, but the 
supply of nitrates is also largely drawn upon, so that the nitrogen constitu¬ 
ent of the soil, which, too, is limited, becomes exhausted. So far as the 
farmer is concerned, nitrogen, potash, phosphoric acid, and lime are the 
chief food of plants. The mineral constituents, then, on which the fertility 
of his soil depends, are confined to phosphoric acid, potash, nitrogen in the 
form of nitrates, and lime. Their absence indicates an exhausted soil,, 
incapable of fertility unless they are replenished. There is no crop raised 
which does not contain them, and no animal reared that does not take them 
from his farm. 

Water, an indispensable food, is also derived from the soil, and even* 
if all other foods exist in abundance, plants cannot grow without water. 

The Nitrogen Constituent of Plant Pood. 

The sources to which the farmer must look for his supplies of phosphoric 
acid, potash, and lime do not at present engage our attention. The purpose 
of this article is to point out the waste going on in nitrogen, and the direc¬ 
tion we must turn to replenish supplies. No investigation has greater in¬ 
dustrial importance than that which teaches us how to increase the produc¬ 
tion of the soil. The rich soil of a country becomes exhausted if crudely 
worked, and, if no means are taken to restore by artificial means the nutri¬ 
ment it formerly possessed, agriculture in a country where such crude 
conditions prevail must languish and eventually decline. The mines from 
which the nitrogen fertilisers are now being drawn will, in the course of 
time, become exhausted, and, if we cannot discover methods of bringing 
back to the soil the lost nitrogen, then animal ■ existence is seriously 
threatened. 

But is the outlook of not being able to restore to the soil the combined 
nitrogen it requires so dismal as many scientists would have us believe? 
Is there not some friendly ally upon which we can rely to pull us out of 
difficulties? Away down in the depths of life, far, far away down beyond 
the limits of unaided vision exists as yet an almost unknown world of 
plants. In this world of microscopic plants exist many bacteria that thrive 
in the soil, particularly in damp soil. Now, what are they doing in the 
soil? Before answering the question as to what soil bacteria are doing, it 
may not be out of place to here remark that the soil contains a large 
number of chemical compounds, which may be divided into two classes— 
(x) mineral ingredients, (a) organic ingredients. 


Mineral Ingredients. 

(1) The mineral ingredients in the soil upon which plant life depends 
are numerous, but they are chiefly salts of potassium, magnesium, calcium 
phosphorus* iron/silica and sulphur. The mineral matters are derived 
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chiefly from the decomposition of rocks, and the decomposition is brought 
■about principally by physical agencies. The effect of “ weathering upon 
the rocks results in their slowly crumbling into fragments. The direct 
mechanical action of the rains, the effect of the freezing and thawing of 
water, the solvent action of various waters, especially if they contain car¬ 
bonic acid gas in solution, and the direct oxidation of the rocks by the 
oxygen of the atmosphere, play their role in the disintegration of rocks. 
But,) besides these physical agencies, there are now good grounds for sup¬ 
posing that micro-organisms also are concerned in the phenomena of rock 
-disintegration. Whatever may be the potency of micro-organisms in rock 
•disintegration, they, however, play a powerful part in the changes that take 
place in the soil formed from rock. As to the part bacteria play in the 
soil, we will touch upon the activities of sulphur and iron bacteria, and 
later on we will deal with special varieties that are of profound concern to 
the farmer. 

Sulphur bacteria ,—Sulphur bacteria have an intimate relation with the 
formation of sulphates in the soil. Different varieties of the sulphur bac¬ 
teria are constantly building up and breaking down sulphur compounds. 
Sulphur springs which deposit sulphur, and other w r aters and soils 
which manufacture sulphuric acid, are dependent upon bacterial action. 
Sulphates are foods that plants require, and certain sulphur bacteria are 
capable of oxidizing free sulphur into sulphuric acid. The acid in the 
soil then readily combines with bases to form sulphates. The sulphates 
are seized by the plants and built up into proteid material in their tissues. 
At the end of the life of the plant, the proteid material suffers decomposi¬ 
tion under the action of certain putrefactive bacteria, and the sulphur is 
liberated as hydrogen sulphide gas. Hydrogen sulphide is a gas that 
readily enters into new combinations, partly by simple oxidation and partly 
by bacterial influences. The direct oxidation method is not the chief 
method by which hydrogen sulphide is converted into sulphuric acid, but 
certain bacteria, living in the soil, can exert a powerful influence in oxidiz¬ 
ing the hydrogen sulphide, with the result that sulphur is set free. The 
liberated sulphur in turn is acted on by the sulphur bacteria, and by oxida¬ 
tion processes is converted into sulphuric acid, which, as before remarked, 
combines with the soil bases to form sulphates. The sulphates are trans¬ 
formed into proteid material in the tissues of plants, and so the round is 
perpetuated. 

Iron bacteria ,—Iron compounds are also acted on by bacteria in the 
soil—the iron bacteria—forming phosphates or silicates of iron. These 
salts of iron are important soil ingredients, for they contribute to the mineral 
foods of plants. It is now believed that the deposits of bog-iron ore and 
other iron compounds have been produced by the action of the iron bacteria. 
These bacteria are the cause of great trouble in water pipes in districts 
where the water is largely impregnated with iron compounds. The water 
furnishes the organisms with plenty of food, and they grow abundantly 
in the water mains, forming deposits and accumulations of ferric oxide, 
which choke them up. 

Other Mineral Ingredients .—Other mineral ingredients of the soil may 
also Be modified, and perhaps produced by the agency of bacteria, but at the 
present day our knowledge concerning the matter is built mainly upon 
conjecture. 
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Organic Ingredients. 

The fertility of any soil depends chiefly upon the organic matter pre¬ 
sent in it. Fertile soil contains a considerable quantity of decaying organic 
material, the remains of both plants and animals, and, in addition, it con¬ 
tains a considerable quantity of litmus. The humus represents the final 
condition into which decayed animal and vegetable tissues have been brought 
by the profound series of changes they have undergone in the soil. The 
humus consists of many different chemical bodies that are chiefly composed 
of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. The most important of all 
these elements are carbon and nitrogen. Plants can assimilate oxygen 
and hydrogen directly from the air and from water, and are, therefore, 
able to obtain these elements in unlimited quantity. The carbon is obtained 
from the carbonic acid gas of the atmosphere, and this gas is within easy 
reach of all plants, and its supply is always certain and plentiful. 

Mechanical Action of Soils. 

Soils fulfil the mechanical part of absorbing the moisture and heat from 
the atmosphere, and, from their texture, they admit the circulation of air 
to provide the necessary oxygen for the germination of seed and the growth 
of bacteria to carry on those profound changes of which we are commencing 
to gain an insight. Moreover, the soils are the media which contain the 
roots of plants, and hold them in position, and they also act the part of 
carriers by conveying the mineral -nutriment dissolved in the water they 
contain to the roots. 


The Nitrogen Supply. 

The nitrogen supply, as already remarked, is the factor that arrests our 
attention. Without nitrogen compounds in the soil in readily assimilable 
form, plants would be unable to live. So important is this question of the 
supply of nitrogen that it is no. exaggeration to *say that the whole life of 
plants and animals centres around it. The natural deposits of the form in 
which nitrogen can be readily utilized by plants will ultimately give out, 
and unless it can be restored to the soil in a condition fit for the food of 
plants life on the globe must eventually come to an end. 

Every year, in all parts of the world, all cultivated tracts are under¬ 
going a constant loss in nitrogen. All foods, both animal and vegetable, 
raised on the farm contain nitrogen, and these are transported to cities and 
towns for sale, and, unless the farmer can replace the nitrogen by the use 
of fertilizing agents, the land must eventually reach the condition of 
nitrogen starvation, unless some occult changes are going on to avert such 
catastrophe. 

Although there is, no matter how slowly the process may be going on, 
this persistent drain of nitrogen, it must, nevertheless, be undergoing re¬ 
placement in some way capable of explanation. Even from virgin soils 
nitrogen compounds are constantly being drained away, but such soils re¬ 
main fertile, and have done so for ages. It is, however, quite a different 
mattetf in keeping up the nitrogen supply on a cultivated farm to what it 
is in keeping it up in virgin soil. On the cultivated farm, crops and animals 
that derived the nitrogen of their tissues from its soil are sold and re¬ 
proved, taking away vast quantities of this valuable plant food, whereas 
;'in ;ii ;the ; yirgin soil plants and animals spring up, perish, and decay, and 
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their substance is again incorporated with it. Nevertheless, the two pro¬ 
blems are correlated. Nitrates are drained away from virgin soil, and re¬ 
quire replacement,, and the nitrates removed in the crops and animals sold 
from cultivated farms also require replacement. 

Now occult changes are going on, and have been going on in the soil 
from time immemorial, although it is only quite recently that such have 
commenced to be properly interpreted. 

Plants naturally obtain their nitrogen supply from the soil, but they 
cannot absorb and convert free nitrogen into organic tissue. They can 
only use nitrogen as food when it exists combined in definite form" as a 
salt of potash, soda, or ammonium. In the soil, various compounds of 
nitrogen exist in considerable quantity, but not all of these compounds of 
nitrogen will serve as plant foods. Nitrates and ammonium salts are the 
chief forms in which nitrogen can be readily availed of by plants. The 
ammonia salts perhaps require to be converted into nitrates before they 
can be assimilated by plants. Plants are quite unable to make use of 
complex nitrogenous compounds like proteids or other organic substances, 
or of simple compounds of nitrous acid, nitrites. In the form of nitrates 
then, nitrogen is obtained from the soil to serve as food for plants. 
The origin of nitrates in the soil is purely a matter of conjecture. It is, 
howmver, certain that the primitive soil nitrates originated from the nitrogen 
of the atmosphere, and that the nitrogen got fixed in some way by some 
agency in the soil ini the form of nitrates. It has been thought by some 
observers that the combined nitrogen existing as salts, and formed all over 
the globe, has been produced by the action of alkaline substances in the 
soil, and bv electric discharges. The fixation of nitrogen by alkaline 
substances in the soil and by electric discharges does not account for the 
great beds of nitrates found in different parts of the worlds These beds 
have no doubt been formed by bacterial agency. 

Nitrogen and Carbon, principal ingredients of 
Plant Poods. 

Not only, are bacteria concerned in the production of nitrates, but they 
are also held responsible for many of the slow oxidation processes going 
on in the carbon compounds of the globe. Of all the ingredients of plant 
foods, nitrogen and carbon are the most important. The nitrogen, as 
already remarked,' is derived from the soil in the form of nitrates. The 
carbon, however, is derived from the carbonic acid gas (CO2) of the 
atmosphere where a sufficient supply of the gas ahvays exists to meet the 
needs of plants. Now, if we carefully follow the transformations about 
to be revealed in the carbon cycle, we should have no great difficulty in 
comprehending the transmutations in the nitrogen cycle when we discuss** 
later that problem in the realm of vital forces. If we learn that there is 
a complete cycle of transformations in these indispensable plant foods, and 
that they are brought back again to the condition from which they started, 
then there should be no need to fear an exhaustion of plant foods, and a 
termination of vegetation, so long as the round can be maintained without 

The Carbon Cycle. 

All plants obtain their carbon from the carbonic acid gas of the atmos¬ 
phere, and there is a never failing supply of it there. We need not dis¬ 
cuss the opinions held as to how this gas primarily originated, suffice it to 
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say that we know a great deal about its properties, and of its profound 
importance to agriculture. In the tissues of plants, the carbon obtained 
from the carbonic acid gas (CO2), which is absorbed by them from the 
atmosphere, combining with water and other substances, is built up into 
proteids, starches, sugars, oils, cellulose, wood, and kindred compounds. 

There are. vital changes going on in the tissues of living plants, and 
plant respiration, an oxidation process, leads to the evolution of carbonic 
acid gas which is returned to the atmosphere, the original source of supply. 
Sugars undergo fermentation with the production of carbonic acid gas, 
and starches are readily converted into sugars in which condition they 
readily undergo fermentation. Cellulose (the essential substance of the 
frame woik of plants) is also attacked by bacteria, which can ferment 
it, producing carbonic acid gas. The quantity of carbon that may for 
long periods of time be stored up in the form of cellulose is enormous, 
and the existence of agents that are capable of unlocking this combined 
carbon, in order that the carbon may be kept circulating, is of paramount 
importance to the maintenance of the cycle. In fire-places, furnaces, &c., 
wood and coal (coal is derived from plant sources) are directly oxidized, 
and the carbonic acid gas formed as a result of the combustion is re¬ 
turned to the atmosphere. In the structures of living plants, carbon may 
for a long time be locked up,, but eventually they are uprooted, and then 
they undergo slow decay. A fallen tree in time commences to rot, and 
micro-organisms, including yeasts, fungi, and bacteria, are concerned in the 
process. The micro-organisms set to work to disintegrate the cellulose and 
woody tissue which' was built up during the life of the plant, reducing these 
materials to simple chemical compounds of which carbonic acid gas is one, 
and which again returns to the reservoir of plant food—the atmosphere. 
Plants are consumed by animals, and in the bodies of animals changes 
in the constitution of the plants’ substance occur with the elimination of 
carbonic acid gas by respiratory processes, and urea (N2 H4 C.O.) by 
excretory processes. Animals have their being, perish, and undergo de¬ 
composition, leading in the end, amongst other simple compounds, to the 
production of carbonic acid gas which returns again to the atmosphere. 

The plant then always finds a store of carbon ready at hand in the 
atmosphere, upon which it can continuously draw to build up its tissues. t 
Its quantity, so long as the cycle is maintained, is all-sufficient, for, no 
matter to what extent it is drawn upon, there is always the incessant 
return to it of inexhaustible supplies. 

The TTitrogen Cycle. 

However important the carbon transmutations may appear, the nitrogen 
transformations are nevertheless of far greater moment in connexion with 
the continuance of the fertility of the soil. As before remarked, plants 
obtain their nitrogen most readily in the form of nitrates from the soil 
In their tissues they build up nitrates into proteid material. After the 
death of the plant the proteid material undergoes decomposition through 
bacterial influences. Animals consume a part of the materials elaborated 
by plants, and further changes occur in them. The sugars, starches, fats, 
stnd proteids derived from plants are, in the bodies of animals, converted 
into other compounds. Iiy the bodies of animals large amounts of nitro¬ 
genous, material exist, and this material has been entirely derived from 
'plaht;, 'sources. ■' ■ 
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Starting from the nitrates in the soil, we have built up, through the 
agency of vegetable forms, proteid matter which is not essentially changed 
in its. chemical nature when introduced into the animal economy. After 
the nitrogen has been converted into proteid material, whether in the 
tissues of animals or plants, it cannot, as such, serve as plant food. The 
descent from proteid to nitrate, in which form nitrogen can serve plants 
as food, is practically controlled by bacteria. 

The proteids from plant sources that are used by animals as food are 
in part metabolized immediately, and in part stored up in the animal, and 
only liberated at its death. The part of the proteid that undergoes prompt 
metabolism is broken up and reduced to simpler compounds. The carbon 
is combined with oxygen, and exhaled as carbonic acid gas, and ihe nitrogen 
which can no longer be of any use to the animal is excreted bv the kidneys 
as urea, or allied compounds. Urea represents a stage in the destruction 
of proteid material, and to this stage proteids are reduced as 
a result of the metabolism in the life processes of animals. 
The part of the proteid material that is stored up in the tissues 
of the animal during its life does not undergo metabolism or change, but 
exists as a highly complex nitrogenous compound until the death of the 
animal occurs. On the death of the animal the proteid material under¬ 
goes a change. The vital processes of animals then reduce part of the 
nitrogenous compounds taken in as food to the condition of urea, and at 
the death of the animal the other part still remains in the condition of 
proteid, gelatin, and other complex organic compounds. 

Neither as urea, nor as proteid, gelatin, &c., can such highly complex 
nitrogenous compounds serve as food for plants, and until certain changes 
occur, reducing them to simpler compounds can they be made so avail¬ 
able. The changes that can render them fit for plant food are wrought 
by bacteria in the soil. 

Decomposition Bacteria. 

The destruction of nitrogenous compounds such as urea, proteids, 
gelatin, &c., is wrought principally by soil bacteria, and this function of 
bacteria inhabiting the soil is one of the most important phases in the 
cycle. By the agency of certain bacteria (decomposition bacteria), assisted 
by moulds, yeasts and other fungi, dead organic material is split up into 
simpler compounds. ' Some of the bacteria that effect these profound 
changes in organic material can grow luxuriantly when plenty of oxygen 
abounds (aerobic bacteria), and some can grow when oxygen is scanty, or 
not even present (anaerobic bacteria). Of the many species associated 
with decomposition changes, some are found under one set of conditions, 
and some under another. Some are particularly common in decaying 
vegetable substances and some in decaying animal tissues. 

Decomposition bacteria exist everywhere in nature, and they are found 
widely distributed in the air, water, and soil of the globe. As a result 
of their action many new products are formed. Some of these new pro¬ 
ducts are secretions or excretions of the bacteria themselves, and in some 
connexions are very poisonous bodies (ptomaines, &c.), others axe by¬ 
products of decomposition. The by-products formed by bacterial agency 
are substances such as carbonic acid gas, hydrogen sulphide, marsh gas, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, carbonate of lime, acetic acid, lactic acid, alcohol, 
phenol, &c. 
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say that we knew a great deal about its properties, and of its profound 
importance to agriculture. In the tissues of plants, the carbon obtained 
from the carbonic acid gas (CO 2), which is absorbed by them from the 
atmosphere, combining with water and other substances, is built up into 
proteids, starches, sugars, oils, cellulose, wood, and kindred compounds. 

There are vital changes going on in the tissues of living plants, and 
plant respiration, an oxidation process, leads to the evolution of carbonic 
acid gas which is returned to the atmosphere, the original source of supply. 
Sugars undergo fermentation with the production of carbonic acid gas, 
and starches are readily converted into sugars in which condition they 
readily undergo fermentation. Cellulose (the essential substance of the 
frame woik of plants) is also attacked by bacteria, which can ferment 
it, producing carbonic. acid gas. The quantity of carbon that may for 
long periods of time be stored up in the form of cellulose is enormous, 
and the existence of agents that are capable of unlocking this combined 
carbon, in order that the carbon may be kept circulating, is of paramount 
importance to the maintenance of the cycle. In fire-places, furnaces, &c., 
wood and coal (coal is derived from plant sources) are directly oxidized, 
and the carbonic acid gas formed as a result of the combustion is re¬ 
turned to the atmosphere. In the structures of living plants, carbon may 
for a long time be locked up, but eventually they are uprooted, and then 
they undergo slow decay. A fallen tree in time commences to rot, and 
micro-organisms, including yeasts, fungi, and bacteria, are concerned in the 
process. The micro-organisms set to work to disintegrate the cellulose and 
woody tissue which’ was built up during the life of the plant, reducing these 
materials to simple chemical compounds of which carbonic acid gas is one, 
and which again returns to the reservoir of plant food—the atmosphere. 
Plants are consumed b'y animals, and in the bodies of animals changes 
in the constitution of the plants 7 substance occur with the elimination of 
carbonic' acid gas by respiratory processes, and urea (N2 H4 C.O.) by 
excretory processes. Animals have their being, perish, and undergo de¬ 
composition, leading in the end, amongst other simple compounds, to the 
production of carbonic acid gas which returns again to the atmosphere. 

The plant then always finds a store of carbon ready at hand in the 
atmosphere, upon which it can continuously draw to build up its tissues. % 
Its quantity, so long as the cycle is maintained, is all-sufficient, for, no 
matter to what extent it is drawn upon, there is always the incessant 
return to it of inexhaustible supplies. 

The Nitrogen Cycle. 

However important the carbon transmutations may appear, the nitrogen 
transformations are nevertheless of far greater moment in connexion with 
the continuance of the fertility of the soil. As before remarked, plants 
obtain their nitrogen most readily in the form of nitrates from the soil. 
In their tissues they build up nitrates into proteid material. ^ After the 
death of the plant the proteid material undergoes decomposition through 
bacterial influences. Animals consume 'a part of the materials elaborated 
by plants, and further changes occur in them. The sugars, starches, fats, 
and proteids derived from plants are, in the bodies of animals, converted 
into other compounds. In the bodies of animals large amounts of nitro¬ 
genous material exist, and this material has been entirely derived from 
plant sources. 
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Starting from the nitrates in the soil, we have built up, through the 
agency of vegetable forms, proteid matter which is not essentially changed 
in its chemical nature when introduced into the animal economy. After 
the nitrogen has been converted into proteid material, whether in the 
tissues of animals or plants, it cannot, as such, serve as plant food. The 
descent from proteid to nitrate, in which* form nitrogen can serve plants 
as food, is practically controlled by bacteria. 

The proteids from plant sources that are used by animals as food are 
in part metabolized immediately, and in part stored up in the animal, and 
only liberated at its death. The part of the proteid that undergoes prompt 
metabolism is broken up and reduced to simpler compounds. The carbon 
is combined with oxygen, and exhaled as carbonic acid gas, and ihe nitrogen 
which can no longer be of any use to the animal is excreted bv the kidneys 
as urea, or allied compounds. Urea represents a stage in the destruction 
of proteid material, and to this stage proteids are reduced as 
a result of the metabolism in the life processes of animals. 
The part of the proteid material that is stored up in the tissues 
of the animal during its life does not undergo metabolism or change, but 
exists as a highly complex nitrogenous compound until the death of the 
animal occurs. On the death of the animal the proteid material under¬ 
goes a change. The vital processes of animals then reduce part of the 
nitrogenous compounds taken in as food to the condition of urea, and at 
the death of the animal the other part still remains in the condition of 
proteid, gelatin, and other complex organic compounds. 

Neither as urea, nor as proteid, gelatin, &c., can such highly complex 
nitrogenous compounds serve as food for plants, and until certain changes 
occur, reducing them to simpler compounds can they be made so avail¬ 
able. The changes that can render them ft for plant food are wrought 
by bacteria in the soil. 

Decomposition Bacteria. 

The destruction of nitrogenous compounds such as urea, proteids, 
gelatin, &c., is wrought principally by soil bacteria, and this function of 
bacteria inhabiting the soil is one of the most important phases in the 
cycle* By the 'agency of certain bacteria (decomposition bacteria), assisted 
by moulds, yeasts and other fungi, dead organic material is split up into 
simpler compounds. Some of the bacteria that effect these profound 
changes in organic material can grow luxuriantly when plenty of oxygen 
abounds (aerobic bacteria), and some can grow when oxygen is scanty, or 
not even present (anaerobic bacteria)* Of the many species associated 
with decomposition changes, some are found under one set of conditions, 
and some under another. Some are particularly common in decaying 
vegetable substances and some in decaying animal tissues. 

Decomposition bacteria exist everywhere in nature, and they are found 
widely distributed in the air, water, and soil of the globe. As a" result 
of their action many new products are formed. Some of these new pro¬ 
ducts are secretions or excretions of the bacteria themselves, and in some 
connexions are very poisonous bodies (ptomaines, &c.), others are by¬ 
products of decomposition. The by-products formed by bacterial agency 
are substances such as carbonic acid gas, hydrogen sulphide, ^ marsh gas, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, carbonate of lime, acetic acid, lactic acid, ’alcohol, 
phenoh &c. 
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One of the principal—in fact, the chief—nitrogen compounds asso¬ 
ciated with soil fertility, and which is derived from animal sources, is 
urea, a solid constituent of urine. Only a small portion of the nitrogen 
consumed by man and animals in their food, and existing chiefly in the 
form of albumenoids, after such has undergone its transformations, leaves 
their bodies by the intestinal tract. The substances that escape from the 
intestinal tract consist of indigestible or undigested food constituents, and 
of nitrogenous metabolic products, such as glycocholic and tyrocholic acids 
from the bile, and leucine and tyrosine from the gastric juices, &c. The 
residual nitrogen, however, takes another route in order to escape from 
the body, and the route it selects is by way of the kidneys, and it is ex¬ 
creted in the urine. The most important constituent of nitrogenous ‘com¬ 
pounds that escape from the kidneys is urea, but uric acid, hippuric acid, 
allantoin, &c., are also present, but in much smaller quantities. In the 
urinary excretion of human beings, carnivorous animals, birds, and rep¬ 
tiles, which has an acid reaction, uric acid is present to a greater extent 
than hippuric, but in the urine of herbivorous animals and birds, which 
has an alkaline reaction, hippuric acid preponderates, whilst’ uric acid 
exists in minute proportions. 

The nitrogenous substances excreted by the kidneys of man, lower 
animals, birds, and reptiles are a chief source of nitrogen fertilization, and 
assuming there are one thousand five-hundred millions of human beings 
on the globe, and that each individual daily excretes twenty-five grammes 
of urea (a gramme equals 15! grains nearly), there results a daily pro¬ 
duction of thirty-seven thousand five hundred tons of urea, or seventeen 
thousand tons of combined nitrogen by the human race alone. The excre¬ 
tions of the animal kingdom (excluding man) perhaps equal sixty or seventy 
thousand tons of urea daily. The amount of nitrogen then daily excreted 
in urine and passing into manure is enormous, and the question naturally 
enough is asked as to what becomes of it. Can urea serve directly as 
food for plants? The answer to this question is decidedly in the negative. 
Manuring plants with fresh urine is useless, and in some instances the 
process m'ay prove actually injurious. Its nitrogen, as it exists combined 
in urea, is not available for plant food. But can it become so available? 
When converted into other chemicals forms it may be readily used by 
plants, and it is only when it is so converted that it can continue its cycle 
in the organic world. 

Urea, as soon as it escapes from the body, commences to undergo a 
spontaneous ammoniacal fermentation. Several species of micro-organisms 
are concerned in the process. The micrococcus urese and bacillus ureas are 
almost sure to be found in every fermenting sample, but other organisms 
will also invariably be present. 

As a result of the fermentation, the urea (N 2 H 4 C 0 ) is split up 
into carbonic acid gas and ammonia. These two gases then combine to 
form ammonium carbonate. The change is- indicated by the following 
equation: — 

N 2 H 4 CO + 2H.0 = CCU + 2NH3 - (NH 4 )*CO s 

Urea, Water, Carbonic Ammonia. Carbonate of 

Acid Gas. Ammonia. 

Urea excreted from the animal body, when converted into ammonia 
carbonate, is even then not in a form fit for plant food. Although per¬ 
haps plants can obtain their nitrogen from ammonium salts, it is indubit¬ 
able that cultivated plants absorb the element more rapidly when It is 
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furnished to them in the form of nitrates. Before the ammonium car¬ 
bonate can be rendered serviceable for plant food, it must undergo certain 
changes that are wrought in bacteria. Here again in the soil, nature 
has made ample provision for converting into nitrates the ammonium salts 
which find their way into it, either under natural conditions, or as manures 
added by man. This process of conversion of ammonium salts into 
nitrates is termed nitrification, and discussion of this most important sub¬ 
ject will be reserved for a subsequent article. 

An ammoniacal fermentation, similar to what occurs in urea, happens 
in the destruction of proteid material generally, and, in fact, the am- 
maniacal fermentation is one of the most widely occurring types of the 
chemical destruction of organic bodies. Many different species of micro¬ 
organisms can induce ammoniacal fermentation. Moulds and yeasts, as 
well as bacteria, can bring it about. This destruction of proteid material 
is the first step necessary to bring the nitrogen there locked up back again 
within the reach of plants. If such a process did not exist, vegetation 
would come to an end, since the soil would be clogged with the remains 
of past animals* and plants. Now xve can appreciate the significance of 
the decomposition bacteria. In the soil many species of decomposition 
bacteria are perpetually at work attacking and breaking down into simpler 
compounds the highly complex nitrogenous materials that are added as 
manures. 



x. 2. s. 

(1) Micrococcus ureas x SOG. (2) Bacterium ureas x 800. (3) Saccharomyces (Wild yeast variety) x 800. 

Denitrification. 

Although bacteria split up highly complex organic compounds into 
simpler elements, thus unlocking the combined nitrogen, their action, how¬ 
ever, does not always stop at the beneficent stages, but they may con¬ 
tinue to further reduce these simpler elements, so that there results an 
injurious alteration in their chemical constitution, rendering them quite 
unfit as food for plants. Plants, as already remarked, obtain their nitro¬ 
gen most easily in the form of nitrates, and next to this in the form of 
ammonium compounds. Now, nitrates and ammonia salts, if present In 
the soil, may, under the action of decomposition bacteria, undergo further 
reduction. The decomposition bacteria are able, not only to destroy pro- 
teids and urea, but they have also the power of reducing nitrates under 
certain conditions, to lower chemical forms, and so rendering them useless 
as plant foods. In fact, some of the organisms existing in the soil can, 
providing a sufficiency of organic material be present, and the circum¬ 
stances are favorable, bring about a complete destruction of ammonia com¬ 
pounds, thus liberating free nitrogen. This destructive process is known 
as “ Denitrification/* and it results in the reduction of nitrogen com¬ 
pounds to a lower state of organization by the removal of oxygen. By 
this process nitrates, which can be utilized by plants, are reduced to 
nitrites upon which, plants cannot feed. 
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Under natural conditions a decomposition of manures in general occurs 
in all soils. This decomposition is not strictly a putrefactive disintegra¬ 
tion of albumenoid substances, but is an actual reduction of nitric salts. 
Some of these decomposition bacteria—denitrifying germs—are then not 
only able to destroy urea and proteids, but. they have the power of ex¬ 
tracting nitrogen from any nitrates that may be present in the soil, and 
rendering them useless as plant food. Some of these denitrifying germs 
reduce nitrates, like potassium nitrate (K NG 3 ), to nitrites (K N 0 3 ), and 
others reduce the nitrites liberating free nitrogen (N). These bacteria 
can also act upon the ammonium salts liberating free nitrogen. Denitri¬ 
fication results inevitably in nitrogen loss to the soil, and, under certain 
conditions, when nitrates and ammonium salts are abundant in the soil, the 
destruction of these valuable foods may go on rapidly. 

Now, although a destruction of valuable manures is continually going 
on in the soil, yet this destruction takes place only under certain conditions. 
Some of the bacteria, and those mostly concerned in the process, grow 
vigorously in the absence of oxygen; others, however, grow only when 
oxygen is present, but these latter germs fortunately do not work as vigor¬ 
ously as the former, and their vigour indeed is lessened in a plentiful 
supply of oxygen. 

The denitrification then going on in arable soils and in stored stable 
'and other manures is a twofold process: the germs that can grow in the 
absence of oxygen working vigorously in the depths, and those that can 
grow in the presence of oxygen working feebly at the surface. 

The destructive action does not go on so vigorously in the soil or 
manure heaps if the bacteria are supplied with abundance of atmospheric 
oxygen, consequently denitrification is not so pronounced in soils or manure 
heaps which are well supplied with air, as where air is excluded. The 
destruction then of nitrates in the soil, if not wholly so, is, however, greatly 
prevented by thoroughly cultivating and loosening the soil, and thus effi¬ 
ciently aerating it. Although these germs can reduce manures that are 
suitable for plant food, they, however, can only grow and do the damage 
mentioned, provided that organic material is present. If some easily 
assimilable carbonaceous material is present they flourish luxuriantly, and 
when all the organic material' is reduced, their action stops. The presence 
of straw in manures facilitates denitrification, and this is due to the straw 
furnishing carbonaceous material to supply carbon and energy. The 
more completely stable manure can be kept free from straw, the less the 
nitrogen loss by denitrification that will ensue. Since the presence of 
organic matter 4 hastens denitrification, no stable manure should be applied 
to a soil that has received a dressing of nitrate of soda, or nitrate of 
potash, or ammonium sulphate, as a serious loss of nitrogen would cer¬ 
tainly occur. If there be a large amount of organic matter in the soil 
denitrification would be excessive, but if there be only a small amount of 
organic matter present, denitrification would be very slight. ^ So far, then, 
as it concerns ordinary soils in which the amount of organic matter pre¬ 
sent is limited, denitrification is not a serious matter, but in the manure 
heap the phenomenon is the cause of a considerable loss of nitrogen. In 
all soils, then, definite changes are taking place in the organic matter 
present. The carbonaceous materials are reduced, liberating carbonic acid 
gas. The ureas, proteids, &c., are split up and reduced to simple forms. 
The nitrogen liberated from all these various compounds reaches a variety 
of end products when the changes are completed. Part of it may be 
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wholly freed from combination, and? so regains the atmosphere, and part 
of it has been converted into ammonia. Of this ammonia, part escapes 
into the atmosphere, but part unites with various acids in the soil to form 
salts. If sulphuric acid be present, ammonium sulphate will be formed, 
and if carbonic acid gas be present, as it is sure to be, ammonium car¬ 
bonate* will be formed. These salts, not being volatile, will remain in the 
soil, where they will be rendered, by certain modifications, fit for plant 
food. The denitrifying bacteria will not, however, permit these salts to 
remain undisturbed, for, as has already been pointed out, the denitrifying 
germs are constantly attacking ammonium compounds, setting free the 
nitrogen. Denitrification in ordinary soils is slight, unless, however, the 
amount of organic matter undergoing decomposition is large. 

It has been observed that part of the nitrogen of nitrogenous com¬ 
pounds added to the soil is liberated as free nitrogen, and part as ammonia. 
A considerable part, however, is liberated in chemical forms not yet 
accurately known, and it constitutes the nitrogen element of the humus. 
Now, all these changes leave the nitrogen at this stage in a form in which 
plants cannot use it. Is there any process that can build up all these 
end products of decomposition in the soil into nitrates, the form in which 
plants can absorb nitrogen? There is such a process, and the process is 
known as u Nitrification.” 


A SURVEY OF THE EXPERIMENTAL WORK IN 
HAND FOR THE COMING SEASON. 

By F. E. Lee } Travelling Assistant to the Chemist for Agriculture . 

The experimental field work undertaken by the Agricultural Department 
for the coming season consists, not only of the continuation of certain lines 
of inquiry in the Northern wheat areas, inaugurated by the late Chemist 
for Agriculture, Dr. Howell, and his predecessor, Mr. A. N. Pearson* 
but for the most part strikes out in new directions, and has in view the 
solution of problems affecting the wheatgrower, the dairyman, the grazier* 
and the potato grower. 

The Northern Wheat Fields. 

In the Northern wheat areas, where the present manorial requirements 
of the soil are known, the experimental work aims at the introduction of 
an improved system of cultivation, and soil treatment generally. New, or 
at all events, little tried varieties of wheat and oats, occupy an important 
place in the experiment, the object being to study under varying climatic 
conditions, and over a term of years, the habit of growth, the date of ripen¬ 
ing, weight per standard bushel, and not improbably the milling qualities 
of the wheat varieties tried. It is not too much to say that the names of 
many of the wheats generally in use at the present time are little more than 
“ local ” names, bestowed often for some peculiarity of straw or other 
cause. Whilst the majority of farmers are aware of the importance of oc¬ 
casionally changing their seed wheat, it would appear that there is a grave 
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danger of some of the benefits of this practice being lost through a con¬ 
fusion of nomenclature. It is hoped that the “ variety ” plots in the 
Northern fields will, as time goes on, furnish farmers with seed wheat, 
which, at all events, will be true to name, and concerning which this Depart¬ 
ment will be able to supply highly valuable data, as to earliness or lateness 
of ripening, strength of straw, rust resisting, milling, and other .quali¬ 
ties. 

Incorporated in the Northern field's is a section devoted exclusively to the 
growth of forage crops, such as sorghums, millets, rape, mangolds, beet, and 
turnips. In thus attempting what may appear to many Northern farmers 
as the impossible, the Director is endeavouring to make these fields what 
their title implies, namely, experimental. The widespread belief that the 
Northern areas are suited for nothing but cereal growing is one that does 
not make for much enterprise in the way of the introduction of new crops. 
If, however, it can be shown that, by a deeper and more thorough system 
of cultivation, the same quantity of wheat can be taken off a smaller 
area than is the case at present, it will, perhaps, bring about the more 
general keeping of sheep in the north. Such being the case, crops suitable 
for the rapid fattening of lambs for export, as, for example, rape and root 
crops, would quite naturally find a place in the operations of the farm, where 
It is found possible to grow them. Besides their value for fodder pur¬ 
poses, it will be found that some of the crops being tried will exercise an 
important influence on the fertility of the soil itself, and will also tend to 
improve the water holding capacity, the benefits of which are too obvious 
to need explanation. It is, perhaps, too much to expect that all the fodder 
crops will succeed in years of normal rainfall, on account of limited mois¬ 
ture supplies during the summer months ; but it will, without doubt, be to 
the advantage of the Northern farmer to discover that some of the crops 
being tried will give large yields of easily utilizable judder during seasons 
of good rainfall, or where irrigation is possible. 

Pasture Fields, 

This branch of the experimental \vork may be said to be only on trial. 
It is designed with the idea of affording information to stock-owners as to 
the best methods of treating grass lands at a minimum cost. In many dis¬ 
tricts in the State the natural grasses have given place to a less nutritions 
vegetation, with the result that the stock-carrying capacity of these areas 
has considerably diminished. There appears no reason why artificial manures 
may not be made to render! the same service in restoring these soils to some¬ 
thing of their former productivity, as has been found to be the case in worn 
out cultivated lands. Sites of 10 and 5 acres, to the number of forty, have 
been laid down in the Central, Southern, and Western Districts, the land 
in each case being of poor quality. The fields are so arranged that there 
are six strips of 10 chains long by xoo feet wide dressed with a single 
manure, and five strips the same length, but only 12 feet in width, dressed 
with two manures, or, in other words, each manure dressing laps over its 
Neighbour by 12 feet. A mixture of six different varieties of clover seed is 
sown across the whole field at the very moderate rate of 4 lbs. per acre. It 
is not expected that the clovers will at once become a substitute for the 
, natural grasses, but it will doubtless be found, as time goes on, that the 
clovers will spread themselves, and give the pasture a higher feeding value. 
A ^fie "fields are all harrowed with weighted harrows after being sown, and 
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are also enclosed so that stock may be kept off a* will. It is hoped that 
the future will demonstrate the feasibility of improving grazing areas by 
the aid of artificial manures at a cost of about 5s. per acre for the first 
year, and at a reduced cost in the following years. 


Forage Fields. 

The forage fields, of which there are sixteen, including special plots to 
suit local conditions, are 5 acres in extent. The crops sown will em¬ 
brace cereals, potatoes, summer crops, roots, and grasses. These fields 
will serve a double object, namely, to test the suitability of various crops in 
certain localities, on manured and unmanured soils, and also in subsequent 
years to demonstrate the usefulness of a rotative system of cropping. For 
the dairyman in particular, whose requirements are crops that will produce 
a continuous supply of fodder during the summer, autumn, and winter 
months, these fields are especially suitable. They will permit of a variety 
of fodders being used, most of which are suitable for maintaining a regular 
supply of milk. The section devoted to grasses will be permanent after 
the first season, and will serve a useful purpose in proving the suitability or 
otherwise, under local conditions, of the various grasses tried. 


Special Forage Plots, 

The special forage plots are those whose area and constitution differ 
slightly from the ones above mentioned. For example, at Carrum there are 
three fields, each of 5 acres, each different in manorial treatment and crops 
tried, and each being on a distinct type of soil. At Geelong, Eurack, and 
Croydon are fields of 3 acres each, sown with different manures and crops, 
according to the nature of the land, and the circumstances of the grower. 


Special Wheat Manuring Trials, 

In the Stawell district a spring dressing of nitrogenous fertilizer on 
an early-sown wheat crop, is an innovation introduced by the Director into 
this year’s experimental work. The result will be looked for with interest 
by the Northern farmers. 

Other Crops. 

Consideration is being given by the Department to experiments being 
conducted with potatoes, maize, onions, lucerne, and other crops, the yield 
of which, from one cause or another, has declined in certain localities, or 
which, as in the case of lucerne, have been found to give only a poor stand. 
Mr. D. McAlpine, Vegetable Pathologist, is co-operating with the writer 
of this article in conducting trials of the effect of “ nitrogen-fixing bac¬ 
teria ’’ on lucerne, vetches, and cow-peas, on the property of Mr. David 
Syme, at Mordiailoc, where lucerne has been found to give only a poor 
stand. These experiments in soil inoculation will be watched by fanners 
with the greatest interest, as, if they offer only a moderate amount of suc¬ 
cess, it must, without doubt, influence in a marked degree, the present 
treatment of many of our Victorian soils. 
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Conclusion. 

Every effort has been made by the Department to have the different 
classes of experimental work accurately carried out, and, as far as the 
limited staff would permit, sown at the proper season. The work of 
sowing has been conducted with a minimum of friction between the depart¬ 
mental officers and the farmers v r ho have undertaken the work. Too 
much stress cannot be laid on the fact that the entire sympathy and interest 
of each farmer is required to insure complete success. In some cases it 
may be found that the results are contradictory to local experience, and it 
would be wiser, therefore, before passing judgment on the usefulness or 
otherwise of the work, to wait till the fulfilment of the experimental term, 
by which time, no doubt, many of the irregularities will be found to have 
disappeared. 

The thanks of the Department are due to those farmers who have 
placed their services, teams, and implements at the disposal of the officers, 
and for the interest and attention they have shown in the work up to 
date. 


POTATO EXPERIMENTS AT BUNYIP, 

By D. Me Alpine, Vegetable Pathologist 

The experiments conducted at Bunyip during the past season were 
primarily undertaken to test various treatments for the disease in potatoes 
known as Brown Ring, which had caused considerable loss to growers in 
this and other districts during the previous season. It is necessary to 
specify the particular disease, because the potato is liable to quite a 
number, and it is gratifying to be able to report that hitherto the potato 
disease due to the fungus Phytophthora infestans has not been met with. 
Among the more commonly occurring diseases may be mentioned Early 
Blight, Scab, and Bacterial Rot or Sore Eyes, as growers sometimes 
call it, while Nematodes, or thread worms, and the Tree root-rot may 
occasionally be found attacking them. The Brown Ring is so called because 
on cutting* across stored potatoes particularly, the area occupied by the 
vessels is found to be discoloured and brownish or blackish. When the 
tissue from this brown ring j<s examined under the microscope, the walls of 
the vessels are seen to be the portions discoloured, and when a slice from 
a diseased potato is placed under a bell-jar and kept moist, abundance of 
white fungus filaments are sometimes developed. The surface of some of 
the potatoes that had been stored was also covered with a white mould, 
bearing abundance of spores, from which the fungus was determined to be 
a species of Fusarium. 

There is a dry rot of potatoes very common in America and Europe with ‘ 
similar symptoms, which has recently been investigated, and ascertained to 
be due to the presence of a fungus which is also a Fusarium . It commences 
at the stem end of the tuber, forming a brown ring, and the spores are left 
in the soil ready to attack fresh plants. There is every probability that 
we are dealing here with the same disease, but the comparative absence 
of Brown Ring last season, probably due to dryness, prevented any special 
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investigations being made on the fungus. However, the experiments are 
to be continued for at least three seasons, and there will doubtless be abun¬ 
dant opportunities for determining the cause. 

The Beauty of Hebron is largely grown in this district, and was badly 
.attacked, so that it was the variety chosen for experiment. The methods 
of treatment adopted mainly consisted in treatment of the soil and seed, 
spraying and testing of varieties. Assuming that a fungus attacked the 
plants from the soil, the treatment of" the soil and the seed was mainly 
employed in order to prevent, if possible, the entrance, of the fungus into 
the young and growing plants. Spraying tests were also provided for, 
should the disease show itself above ground, and cut and whole, seed were 
likewise tried to determine what effect they might have on the development 
of the fungus. In addition to all this, it is well known that some varieties 
of potatoes, as well as other economic plants, are more susceptible to disease, 
and the inroads of fungi than others, and so a number of varieties were 
planted alongside the. Beauty of Hebron to test their liability, or otherwise, 
to the disease, and at the same time their suitability for this particular 
district. All these varieties had already been grown in the State, but in 
the coming season seed of the varieties recently imported from Scotland will 
be utilized! as well. 

Preparation of Soil and Manuring. 

The experiments were carried out by Mr. J. Berry, who has had con¬ 
siderable experience in potato-growing. The land chosen was alluvial, 
washed from the ranges, and the previous crop was carrots, which allowed 
the land to be thoroughly cleaned. Potatoes are not planted two years 
in succession, but the rotation generally adopted is as follows:—New land 
is laid down in hay the first year, then potatoes the second year, and if 
the land is clean enough, onions follow, or If not, carrots or maize for 
green feed. There is, next, grass for two or three years, and then potatoes 
are planted again, always having a change of seed- 1 every other year. 

The land was prepared for the experimental plots by ploughing it to 
a depth of nine inches about the middle of September, then twice harrowed. 
The planting was done on 9th and 10th November, at an average depth 
of four to five inches, and the land again harrowed. The date of planting 
was just about a month too late for this district, but the delay incidental 
to getting the experiments started and the land chosen for the first year 
was responsible for this. The potatoes came up in about three or four 
weeks, and the land was horse hoed about the middle and again at the 
end of December, and finally earthed up about the 10th of January. The 
season proved too dry for the crop, and this hindered growth considerably. 
The manure found to give the best results in this district was nitro-super- 
phosphate, which was broadcasted over all the plots at the rate of 4 cwt. 
per acre, A very good potato manure is also that recommended by 
Dr. Howell, at the rate of nearly 3 cwt. per acre, as follows:—-i| cwt. 
ordinary superphosphate, 1 cwt, nitrate of soda, J cwt. potash sulphate. 

Plan of Experiments. 

Arrangements were made for the experiments to be carried on at least 
three years, since in diseases of this nature, the weather plays such an 
Important part in the development of the fungus, that definite results are 
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not always obtainable in one or two seasons. The following Table (I.) will 
give a clear idea of the nature and 1 arrangement of the plots: — 


Plot. 


Table I.—Plan of Experiments. 


Cut versus whole seed. 


1. Bordeaux Mixture, 6*4*40, soaked two hours 

2. Formalin, 1 lb. in 30 gals, water, soaked two hours 

3. Copper-soda, 6*9*40, soaked two hours 

4. Check 

5. Bluestone, 1 lb. in 10 gals, water, -soaked two hours 

6. Bluestone, 1 lb. in 5 gals, water, soaked two hours 

7. Bluestone, 2*5 lbs. per acre 

8. Check ^ 

9. Cut and whole seed mixed t 

10. Cut seed V 

ix. Whole seed J 

12. Magnum Bonum 

13. Early Rose 

14. Brownell’s Beauty 

15. Southern® Cross 

16. Pink Eye 

17. Beauty of Hebron 

18. Carman No. 1 

19. Up-to-date 

20. Brown’s River 

21. Victory 

22. Duke of Albany 

23. Coronation 

24. Early Vermont 


Variety tests. 


Seed treatment tests, 
cut and whole seed 
mixed. 


The rows were 2| feet apart, and 18 inches'between the sets in each row. 
In Plots Nos. 1—9 there were eight rows in each two chains long, and in 
Nos. 10, n, only four rows in each of the same length. All these plots 
were planted with Beauty of Hebron to test the effect of the various 
measures tried on the development of the disease, but since there was no 
disease to speak of, the results for this season will only show the effect of 
treatment on the tubers themselves. In Plots Nos. 12—24, the variety tests, 
as regards resistance to disease, were made, and in each plot there were 
two rows of two chains each. There were thirteen varieties all planted on 
the same day (9th November), and grown under similar conditions. 


Treatment of Seed and Soil. 

Seven plots were devoted to this treatment, one of them being planted 
in the ordinary way, and used as a check. The substances used were 
Bordeaux mixture, copper soda, formalin, and bluestone in solution, the 
latter being employed in two different strengths. Bluestone was also used 
as a dry powder, mixed with sand, the required quantity being dropped on 
each set as it was planted. All seed treatments were given the day before 
planting. Two additional plots were also planted without any seed treat¬ 
ment, for purposes of spraying, if any disease appeared upon the leaves. 
Since this was not required, they also served for check plots, and taking the 
three together, they gave an average yield of about three tons to the acre, 
the average yield of the same variety in the general crop planted at the 
proper time was from four to four and a half tons per acre, while the general 
average for the whole district was under three tons. The only treated plot 
which gave the average yield, or a little higher, was that in which powdered 
„ : ; ;i ' 4 ^luestone was applied to the* soil at the rate of 25 lbs. per acre. All the other 
treatments affected the yield more or less, as shown in accompanying Table 
(II.), the most severe being bluestone used as a 2 per cent, solution, and 
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even a 1 per cent, solution was very destructive. Various other substances 
will be tried in the coming season, such as sulphate of iron, corrosive sub¬ 
limate and lime: — 

Table II. — Results op Sped Treatments. 


Plot. 

Treatment. 

: Actual Yield in lbs. 


1 Large. 

Small. 

Total. 

per 

Acre. 

1 

Bordeaux, 6'4 4 0 ... 

... ' *200 

37 

237 

tons 

1 

owts. 

15 

0 

Formalin, 1 lb. in 40 tjals.... 

.. ! 271 

r> 9 

330 

2 

8 

a 

Copper-soda, 6‘9'40 

... 1 13(i 

50 

186 

1 

i 

4 

Cheek 

... ; 315 

53 

368 

2 

14 

5 

| Bluestone, 1 per cent, solution 

... ; 103 

26 : 

129 

0 

19 

6 

Bluestone, 2 per cent, solution 

... i 60 

19 i 

79 

! 0 

11 

7 

’Bliiestone, powdered 

... : 384 

5a ; 

439 

t 3 

4 

8 

j Cheek 

... • 362 

j 66 i 

428 

3 

3 


Cut and Uncut Seed. 


In order to see if the use of whole or cut seed had any influence on the 
disease, two plots were planted alongside of each other with cut and uncut 
seed respectively. The uncut seed had a slight advantage as far as the 
yield was concerned, but it is questionable if the planting of whole small 
potatoes, instead of cur sets from large and fully formed potatoes, tends 
to improve and maintain the quality. There was no perceptible difference 
in the two plots as regards disease. In a plot with mixed cut and uncut 
seed the yield was practically the same. Whole seed sets are favoured in 
the district, because there are considered to be fewer misses with them, but 
there are more small potatoes owing to plants shooting from too many eyes. 
The whole seed yielded 19 per cent, of small potatoes, while the cut seed 
only gave 14 per cent. On the other hand, when medium-sized potatoes 
are cut in pieces with two or three strong eyes in each, there is usually one 
strong plant formed, and not several indifferent ones. 

It is most important to have good seed selected from healthy stocks in 
the field. Some of the healthiest and most prolific plants will be chosen 
for this purpose, and the small medium and large tubers will all be used 
as seed, and grown alongside of each other in order to test quantity and 
quality of yield. 

Table III.— Oft versus Whole Reed. 


Plot. 

Treatment. 

Actual Yield in lbs. 

; Total Yield 

: Large. 

.Small. | 

Total. 

per Acre. 

9 

; Mixed, cut and whole seed 

i 

| 389 

49 

438 

tons ewts. 

3 4 

10 

i Cut seed 

i 384 

54 

<338 

3 4 

11 

Whole seed 

1 414 

1 

78 

492 

3 12 


Variety Tests. 

The thirteen varieties tested were all obtained in Melbourne, and 
generally the seed was good, but in some instances it was mixed, such as 
Magnum Bonum, with a large quantity of the White. Elephant. Growers 
complain of the difficulty of procuring seed true to name, and it is highly 
desirable, in the interests of successful culture, that the variety ordered 
should be supplied. Where varieties are being tested, as in this instance, 
for their disease resisting qualities, it is absolutely necessary to have pure 
6606. P 
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varieties, in order to know their respective qualities. Some of the varieties, 
such as the Southern Cross, were ready for digging about the middle of 
February, or after being three months planted; but, for a fair comparison 
of the yield, they were, all dug at the same date, about the middle of April. 

The following table gives the yield of each variety, both large and small 
potatoes, and they are arranged in the order of their yields, the heaviest 
being at the top : — 

'Faulk IV —Vaiukty Tksts. 




Plot. 

1 

Variety. 

23 

Coronation 


21 

Victory ... 


IB 

Carman No. ! 

! 

20 

Brown’s River 

... | 

16 

Pink Eye 

.. i 

14 

Brownell's Beauty 


12 

Magnum Bonum ... 

... l 

13 

Early Rose 


24 

Early Vermont ... 


17 

Beauty of Hebron 


19 

Up-to-date 


22 

Duke of Albany ... 


15 

Southern Cross 



Actual Yield in lbs. 





Gross Yield 

Larg’e. 

Small. 

Total. 

per Acre. 

tons cwts. 

2S1 

22 

303 

S 

18 

281 

17 

298 

8 

15 

251 

22 

273 

8 

1 

ISO 

41 

240 

7 

1 

107 

61 

22 s 

6 

14 

186 

20 

206 

6 

1 

147 

51 

1 198 

5 

16 

143 

29 

172 

5 

1 

147 

17 

; i64 

4 

16 

115 

25 

i 140 

4 

2 

97 

11 

10 s 

i 3 

3 

85 

21 

. 106 

I 

2 

56 

18 

I 

74 

1 2 

i 

3 


Coronation and Victory are the varieties superior to all the others in 
the matter of yield, and the percentage of smalls is not large. Several of 
the others would have yielded much better, such as Up-to-date and Early 
Vermont, but for the seed being rather old, and consequently many misses. 

Coronation, although such a heavy cropper, is very late, and should 
have been sown earlier. The tubers are mostly large, flattish angular, red 
and white striped, and sound in centre. It is the 4 best of all the varieties 
tested. 

Victory is also late, but a heavy cropper. The tubers are of large size, 
white or pinkish, and with rather deep eye. 

Carman No. 1 is a heavy cropper, with large, irregular elongated white 
tubers, thick, and slightly flattened. This variety takes its name from the 
raiser in America, Mr. Carman. 

Brown’s River is one of the old varieties, and known as an excellent 
potato, and a good cropper. The tubers are dark red, and flattish, but 
at Bunyip often hollow in the centre, and therefore not suited for the district. 
This hollow core is probably due to too rapid growth. 

Pink Eye, like Brown’s River, is a heavy cropper, but often hollow in 
the centre. The tubers are large, irregular, elongated, and white, with a 
pinkish colour in streaks and round the eyes. Both of these varieties are 
best grown in red soils. 

Brownell’s Beauty is a variety largely grown in New Zealand, and likely 
to suit this district. It is a fair cropper, and has a bright red skin. 

Magnum Bonum is a very old variety, and a little later than Early Rose 
and Beauty of Hebron. The tubers are of all shapes and sizes, and white, 
but it does not suit the district. The seed was very mixed, a large quantity 
of White Elephant being present. 

Early Rose is a well-known early variety. It is a very fair cropper, 
and the tubers are of a light red. 
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Early Vermont is similar in appearance to Early Rose, but of a darker 
colour, and with a rather deep eye. It is a fairly'heavy cropper. 

Beauty of Hebron is the general crop of this district,' but was very bad 
with Brown Ring the previous season. It is an early variety, growing 
rapidly and vigorously, and the tubers are white with a pink flush. It 
is of excellent quality, and if the disease could be controlled with carefully 
selected seed, it would soon become the most profitable potato to grow in the 
district. 

Up-to-Date is a good variety, but the seed was too old. hence many misses. 
The tubers are of good average size, white, smooth, with shallow eye. 

Duke of Albany is an early variety, with white, long, and narrow tubers. 
It only yielded a small crop. 

Southern Cross is a very early variety, being fit to dig in about fourteen 
weeks from planting. It yields only a light crop of white tubers, but is 
valuable on account of its earliness. 

The result of this season’s trial at Bunyip shows that five of the varieties 
tested are suited for a main crop, viz., Coronation, Victory, Carman No. 1, 
Up-to-Date and Brownell’s Beauty. Although Brown’s River is a good 
market potato, it does not succeed at Bunyip, the large tubers being nearly 
always hollow 1, in the centre. For an early crop, Southern Cross is likely to 
do well, and it was absolutely free from disease, only Beauty of Hebron, 
Early Rose, and Early Vermont giving indications of Brown Ring. 

Summary. 

1. The disease, known as Brown Ring or Dry Rot, is probably due to 
a fungus which is very common over a considerable area of the United States 
and Europe. 

2. The Beauty of Hebron, which is specially liable to this disease, was 
chosen for experiment, both seed and soil treatment being tried, and a number 
of varieties planted alongside of each other under similar conditions, in 
order to test how far they resisted the disease. 

3. Since there was hardly any rain during the growing season of the 
potatoes, very little of the disease appeared, so that no definite conclusions 
as to treatment can be drawn from the season’s experiments. 

4. It has been found in the United States that a copious use of fertilizers, 
such as lime, phosphates, nitrates, and potash salts does not prevent the 
disease, and that the fungus attacks the plants from the soil in which it 
winters. 

5. The selection of seed should be particularly attended to, and the 
I *>1 lowing recommendation has been strongly urged by Smith and Swingle, 
who studied this dry rot disease in the United States:—“ The greatest 
care should be taken to avoid the infection of healthy land by the planting 
of diseased tubers. All tubers designed for seed should be cut at the stem 
end and carefully inspected before planting.” 

6. Prolonged steeping for two hours of the seed in bluestone solution, 
at the rate of one and two per cent, was very destructive. With the excep¬ 
tion of powdered bluestone, applied to the soil at the rate of 25 lbs. per 
acre, formalin (1 in 40) was the only treatment that could be safely used. 

7. Whole seed had a slight advantage over cut seed in the matter of 
yield, but the percentage of smalls was greater, and it is generally recog¬ 
nised that cut seed from large tubers, with two or three strong eyes, 
produces the best plants. 

8. Among the varieties planted, Coronation, Victory, and Carman No 1 
gave the best yields. 
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THE DETECTION OF MARGARINE IN BUTTER. 


By Charles A, E. Price, Biological Assistant Agricultural Laboratory . 

Owing to the suspicion which existed a short time ago, with reference 
to the adulteration of Victorian butter by the addition of foreign fats, an 
examination of a large number of our Victorian factory butters was under¬ 
taken at the suggestion of Dr, F. J. Howell, late Chemist for Agriculture, 
for the detection of fats other than those naturally present in butter. 

It is now generally recognised that the most reliable results can be 
obtained by a combination of two methods of analysis. 

(1) By the use of the Butryo-Refractometer, 

(2) Examination by chemical means to estimate what is called its 

Reichert-Meissl value. 



BUTRYO-REFRACTOMETER AND HEATING ARRANGEMENT. 


The Butryo-Refractometer .—The essential part of the Butryo-Refrac- 
tometer consists of two prisms of glass hinged so that they can be separated. 
Light enters at the bottom, passes through the prism, and is received 
through a telescope having a fixed scale in the eye-piece. The prisms are 
provided with a jacket through which water passes, the temperature of 
which is indicated by a thermometer. A drop of the filtered butter is 
placed on the glass surface of the lower prism, spread evenly over it, and 
the prism closed ; the reflector is adjusted so as to reflect clear daylight 
through the prism, when a portion of the field is darkened owing to the 
fine layer of fat the light has to pass through. The edge of this darkened 
portion is moved either to the left or right according to the temperature 
and nature of the fat under examination. A sample of margarine, or butter 
containing margarine, for instance, would give a much higher reading than a 
pure butter, so that any butter giving higher readings than 44,4 at 40 deg. 

may be suspected to contain admixture of foreign fats, and should be 
further examined for the determination of its Reichert-Meissl value. 
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The following table taken from Zeits f. Unters der Nahrungs u. 
Genussm , 1905, p. 136, shows- the readings (that are given by the following 
substances when examined by the refractometer at a temperature of 
40 deg. C. (104 F.)— 

Butter ... ... ... 40.5—44.4 

Margarine ... ... ... 50.3—58.2 

Oleomargarine ... ... 48.6—49.2 

Lard ... ... ... 50.5—51.2 

Beef tallow ... ... ... 49.0 

Mutton tallow ... ... 45.0—46.0 

Cocoa butter ... ... 46.0—46.5 


DISTILLING APPARATUS FOR REICHERT-MEISSL PROCESS. 

Estimation of the Reichert-Meissl Value of Butters. 

Butter differs very greatly from other fats in the large amount of 
volatile fatty acid that it contains; and this renders it possible by means 
of the Reichert-Meissl process of analysis to distinguish it from many other 
mixtures of fatty substances. For instance, if, when a small quantity 
of margarine or olemargarine is submitted to the same distillation process 
as that of butter ? the amount of volatile acid obtained is considerably less. 
The published results of the analysis of European butter give Reichert 
values of between 26 and 30, whilst margarine does not give more than 2. 

The following extract from the Analyst , 1904, will serve as an illustra¬ 
tion of the use of this method :— ec Quite recently, in order to ascertain 
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whether Dutch butters as a whole gave abnormally low Reichert-Meiss! 
values, fifteen, samples were purchased in the open market by Grossmann 
and Manchard and analyzed. They gave Reichert-Meissl values from 29.5 
to 33.4. It being the usual practice, however, for dealers to ‘ salt ’ the 
butter bought in the open market before exporting it to Germany, samples 
were, a few days afterwards, taken in that country from consignments 
exported by the dealers mentioned above; but on analysis were found to 
be considerably lower in every case—giving Reichert-Meissl values from 
21.8 to 25.8, 

“ In some cases the actual presence of vegetable oils was proved by 
special tests, and from the results obtained in the other analytical deter¬ 
minations, nearly all the samples might be considered adulterated . n 

One object held in view in carrying out this investigation on Victorian 
butters was to obtain figures for comparison with those already found by 
different analysts, both on the Continent and in the United Kingdom. 
The following are the results obtained from examination of 101 samples 
of butter from different districts in Victoria during the months of De¬ 
cember and January, 1904-5 :— 


Refractometer Readings ani> the Keichert-Mfbsl Valves of Rutter from 

DIFFERENT DISTRICTS IN VICTORIA EXAMINED DURING THE MONTHS OF DECEMBER 

and January, 1904-5. 


i 

No. 

Factory Brand. 

Refractometer 
Reading 1 , 
Temperature 
40° a 

Reichert- 
Meissl Value. 

No. 

Factory Brand. 

35 ^ 

1 1 
Sag 

II I- 
sts&k 

2 

it 

S3 _ 

A » 

0,2 
*33 jy 




WESTERN 

BIST 

RIOT. 



1 

Furnham ... | 

43*1 

3100 

10 

Beech Forest ... 

42*8 ; 

28*10 

2 

Pen sh urst 

42*8 

29*03 

11 

Mount House ... 1 

42 5 

28*58 

a 

Leura 

42*1 

29*48 

12 

Oororooke 

42*8 

28*83 

4 

Cobden 

42'8 

29*39 

13 

Coran garni te ... 

43*0 

i 29*27 

r> 

Noorat 

43*0 

29*59 

14 

The Sisters ... 1 

42*7 

32*79 

6 

Beech Forest ... 

43 2 

31 *89 

15 

Carlisle Hirer ... 

43*3 

30*77 

7 

Apollo Bay 

43*3 

32*10 

10 

Cobden 

43*1 

29*09 

8 

G rassmere 

42*7 

30*14 


— 

—- 


9 

Macarthur 

42*8 

j 30*31 


Average 

42*9 

.WOO 


NORTH-EASTERN DISTRICT. 


17 

Tatong 

43*3 

28-47 

30 

Strathbogio 

42*8 

30*49 

18 

Bemilla 

42 9 

31 -09 

31 

Yea 

43-3 

30*10 

19 

Wilbv 

43*0 

29*99 

32 

Milawa 

44*1 

29*97 

20 

Tamleugh 

41*0 

28*56 

33 

Baddaginnie ... 

44*2 

20*32* 

21 

Milawa 

42*0 

31 30 

34 

Goorambat 

44*7 

26*39 

22 

Euroa 

42*6 

29'22 

35 

Radmila 

44-2 

27*12 

23 

Mansfield 

42*0 

30*92 

36 

Thornton 

43*0 

28.80 

24 

Arcadia 

42*7 

28*82 | 

37 

Merrigum ... 1 

43*8 

20*00 

25 

Eskdale ... 1 

42*9 

31*61 

38 

Picola 

44*3 

25.49 

26 

Kerri sdale 

43 0 

28*57 

39 

Youanmite 

1 44*4 

: 24*40 

27 

Miepoll 

43*0 

27*51 





28 i 

Wilby 

44*2 

26*94 



; H 


,29 

Youarang 

43*7 

27* 1 


Average 

l 43*4 ! 

28*50 
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No. ; 


Refractometer R eadix< is —contin ued . 



Factory Brand, 



No. 


Factory Brand, 


O 

SJ H 0) 





GIPPSLAND 

DISTRICT, 



40 

Korumburm ... 

43-1 

32*42 

; 52 

Orbost 

42*9 

32*92 

41 

Poowong ... ! 

43 T 

30*16 

53 

Longford 

43.4 

28*21 

42 

Or host ... ' 

43*0 

30*16 

,! 54 

Newry 

43*0 

31*59 

43 

Reel Hill ... ! 

43*0 

32*01 

!j 55 

Yfnnar 

43 0 

31*34 

44 

Yannathan ... i 

43*2 

31 *56 

1 56 

Auricula 

44*0 

30*23 

45 

Boisdale 

43*1 

32*10 

! 57 

Crystal Creek ... 

44*4 

27 05 

46 

Koorooman ... j 

43*3 

30*10 

!i 58 

Callignee 

43*5 

32*12 

47 

Alberton ... 1 

42*5 

30 65 

‘-i 59 

Ryebourne 

43*3 

32*4*2 

48 

Traralgon ... ’ 

42 9 

29*25 

60 

Thorpdale 

43*0 

32*21 

40 

Trafalgar 

42*9 

28*10 





50 

Kirrak ... i 

42*8 

29*16 





,51 

Kongwak 

43*1 

32*61 


Average 

43**2 

30*78 



CENTRAL 

DISTRICT. 



01 

Bunin vong 

42*9 

32*80 

: 80 

ColiLan 

43*5 

27*19 

02 

Mt. Franklin ... 

42*0 

29*80 

81 

Select 

43*3 

31 *53 

03 

Barrabool 

42*8 

32*38 

82 

Lily Ponds 

42*9 

31*15 

64 

Surrey Down ... 

42*9 

31*53 

83 

Seymour 

44*4 

26*07 

05 

Wanalta 

43 0 

28*40 

84 

Ozone 

43 3 

31*19 

06 

Silver Wattle ... 

43*1 

29*71 

85 

Dewdrop 

43*2 

3075 

07 

Wallace and 



86 

Clover Hill ... 

: 4*2*5 

30*31 


Millbrook ... 

42*0 

29*30 

87 

Glenroy 

; 43*2 

29*54 

-68 

Hey man 

43*0 

30*15 

88 

Disea 

; 44*1 

27*07 

09 

Myrniong 

43T> 

29*10 

89 

Heron 

43*7 

30 31 

70 

j Ballangarook ... j 

42*2 

29*84 

90 

Heyman 

! 43*1 

30*30 

71 

Meredith 

42*5 

28*31 

91 

Dew-drop 

43*6 

! 29*98 

72 

; I.X.L. 

487 

30-44 

92 

C. W. S. 

! 42*5 

30*63 

73 

; Bundalong 

+3-5 

28*29 

93 

Sphinx 

44*4 

25*52 

74 

Daylesford 

42*4 

29*36 

94 

A.B.G. 

43*6 

20*79 

75 : 

Cameo 

43*3 

29*46 

95 

Federal 

43*1 ! 

30 *25 

76 : 

Central ... i 

431 

32 05 

96 

Guildford 

43*0 : 

27 *61 

77 1 

Mt. Do wall 

4:2-0 

30*01 

97 

Tragowel 

; 42*9 : 

28 33 

78 

M. H. M. 

43*1 

27'61 



-- 

-- 

79 i 

Barrabool ... ; 

42*9 

30*45 


Average 

43*1 i 

29*59 


NOltTH AND NORTH-WESTERN DISTRICT, 



98 

Kialla ... - 

42*7 

29-75 ! 

101 

Loddon Valley 

43*4 

29*54 

99 


43 “> 

oq 11 ! 

. 




100 

Appin 

43*5 

27*95 I 


Average 

43*3 

29*09 


The above figures indicate that Victorian butters do not materially 
differ from the limits ascertained from this combination analysis of samples 
in other countries. These analytical results were obtained from butter 
made during the summer months; and it would be valuable, for the 
purpose of detecting adulterations, if similar examinations were made 
during every month of the year. Since it is possible that the figures may 
vary according to the season, it is the intention to further continue these 
investigations. 

I have to acknowledge the valuable assistance of Hr. Hilary Dowling, 
of this laboratory, in carrying out these investigations. 
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NOTES ON THE EXPORT SEASON, 1904-5. 

By R. Crowe, Superintendent of Exports . 

Although the season did not commence well, owing to shortage of grass 
and unpropitious weather, it reached, at its height, a point not previously 
attained in the history of the Dairying Industry, the weekly surplus 
available for export in the latter part of November last exceeding 800 tons. 
Notwithstanding this achievement, however, it fell off very rapidly, and 
died, so to speak, quite suddenly. Still, the total exports to the 30th June 
reached 16,381 tons. Though not a record aggregate, these figures have 
been exceeded only on one previous occasion, namely, 1899-1900, when 
17,707 tons wer ^ shipped, but, unlike the present season, that in which 
the larger output occurred began very early, the conditions were favorable, 
and the season well drawn out. All things considered, therefore, it must 
be conceded that the industry is making headway, even though the dairymen 
have not yet taken all the steps necessary to bring their cows into full profit 
early, nor have they adopted sufficient means to protect the animals against 
adverse climatic influences and to secure the proper provision of summer 
fodder to prolong the period of lactation. A report just issued by the 
Government Statist shows that the number of dairy cows in Victoria is now 
632,493, as against 521,612 three years ago, an increase of i10,88r. 

Anomalous Prices. 

Every one must be gratified at the prices realized for export butter, the 
average for some of our best factories coming out at 103s. and 104s. per 
cwt. for the season, whilst little, if any, went below an average of 100s. 
The most remarkable feature of the season was the high price realized 
for secondary and poor butters, as compared with what was paid for the 
choicest qualities. This anomaly elicited considerable comment from all 
sections of the trade in Eingland, some of whom, in their reports, go so far 
as to say that they could not remember a previous like occurrence, and 
explain it by the scarcity of butter on the Continent, and the ever augment- 
ing demand for butter at is. 

The following extracts show the exact position of affairs: — 

“The price of Australian is 104 s. to 106 s. for choicest brands. Secondary 
qualify butters still keep at a price far beyond tTeir intrinsic value.”— (Weddell and 
Co.’s Market Report.) 

u The curious part of the situation at the present moment is the narrowness 
of the margin in price between factories of indifferent repute and brands of the 
highest reputation. The absence of Russian, Continental, and American butters 
largely accounts for this, but some butters which in an ordinary way would only 
sell at from 6s. to 8s. below choicest are now realizing from 2 s. to 3 s., and are clear-,,, 
ing promptly.”— (Mills and Sparrow’s Market Report.) w' 

u The present arrivals of secondary butters from all butter-producing 
countries are very insignificant and quite out of proportion to the demand for 

that cliass of butter.It would seem that such an absurd position that 

bad butter should fetch almost the same price as good, -would not be one that could 
last very long. The natural consequence would be that one out of two things would 
happen—either that best butters would go dearer, or that secondary butters would 
go down. To our mind, however, it does not look like either of these alternatives 
happening just yet.” [Anglo-Continental Produce Co’s Market Report.) 

“We quote strictly choicest at 103 s. to 104 s., London, the latter figure being 
exceptional, and, when made, is only for small retail lots. Under-grades are very 
£ scarce , 5 and in strong demand at 98 s. to 100 s. and 102 s,”—( R. and W, Davidson’s 
Market Report.) 
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Evidently an immense section of the consumers limit their price 10 the 
handy shilling, and if a figure beyond that is asked, fall back upon the 
cheaper margarine mixtures or jam; but doubtless the most significant factor 
in this connexion was the diversion of a large portion of Russian butter to 
Continental markets. In previous years Britain was the principal importer 
of the Continental surplus, but now Germany is becoming a large cus¬ 
tomer.for it also. Both the higher prices and the increased German demand 
were instrumental in diverting Russian butter from its usual channels, for 
three years ago Russia occupied third place as a butter exporter to Ger¬ 
many. whilst last year she improved her position to first. During the 
.same period the exports of Russian butter td Britain show a correspond¬ 
ing decrease. 

Much as it may be desired to see a medium butter realizing a satisfac¬ 
tory price, there are features in the situation which should not be over¬ 
looked. For example, it inclines our more happy-go-lucky suppliers and 
makers to rest too much on their oars, and generally has anything but a 
good effect upon all. 

Moisture and Boric Acid in Butter, 

During the export season 494 samples were taken and analyzed for 
moisture and boric acid contents. The average per cent, of moisture was 
13,776, and of boric acid, 0,342 per cent. Butters from the Western Dis¬ 
trict averaged 33.508 per cent, moisture, and 0.329 per cent, boric acid; 
North-Eastern, 13.856 per cent, moisture, and 0.365 per cent, boric acid; 
Gippsland butters averaged 13.928 per cent, moisture and 0.356 per cent, 
boric acid; and butters from Melbourne, 13.707 per cent, moisture and 
0.297 per cent, boric acid. Gippsland butters showed the highest and the 
Western District the lowest percentage of moisture. The North-Eastern 
District butters contained the highest, and those from Melbourne the lowest 
percentage of boric acid. Blow ever, the difference between the figures for 
the various portions of the State is so slight as scarcely to call for com¬ 
ment. Thirty-five consignments, representing 2,871 boxes, or nearly 72 tons 
•of butter, w r ere refused the Government stamp of approval and shipment 
to tlie United Kingdom by the Department during the season, on account 
•of having been found to contain more than 0.5 per cent, of boric acid 1 —the 
limit allowed by law in England. This action was taken early in the 
•season, and had the effect of promptly bringing into line the twenty-four 
factories, which had overstepped the mark. The step was considered 
•essential in the best interests of the dairying industry, to check the grow¬ 
ing disposition of some factory managers to increase the weight of butter 
by impounding more water with it than formerly, and their attempt to 
minimize its consequent reduced keeping qualities by the addition of in¬ 
creased doses of boric acid. It is well known that butter carrying heavy 
percentages of moisture usually contains increased proportions of casein, 
that element which is so subject to detrimental change. 

For the previous season, 1903-4, the average per cent, of moisture in 
export butter analyzed was 13.05, or 0,726—say, three-quarters of 1 per 
•cent; less than for "this season. The average boric acid contents was 0.297 
per cent., or 0.045 per cent, less than this year’s result. But for the firm 
•stand taken by the Department in promptly stooping this tendency in 
overload butter with moisture, the comparison would have been very much 
worse than it proved to be. 
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Both manufacturers and shippers -should remember that the number of 
countries placing restrictions on the use of chemical food preservatives, 
io increasing every year. The markets to which Victorian butters are 
consigned are also on the increase, and our Government is determined to do- 
all it can to build up and jealously maintain the good name and purity of 
its exported food products. It is held in England that butter is adulterated’ 
if it contains more than 0.5 per cent* boric acid, and the Department of 
Agriculture here refuses to be made a party towards assisting in the break¬ 
ing of laws made by the Mother Country. Such is the stand taken by 
Victoria pending the passing of local powers dealing with the subject. 
The Natal Government has limited the boric acid contents in imported' 
butters to 15 grains to the lb., or 3-i4ths of 1 per cent., and moisture 
contents to below 15 per cent. 

Some European countries have standards for imported-, foods, heavy 
penalties being attached to the importation of goods not up to the required 
standard. Therefore, until statutory powers are granted, our instructions 
are to stop the export of products which do not in.every way conform to* 
the legal requirements of the country to which they are consigned. Just 
recently it was announced to the world that Australian butter had been 
refused admission to the United States through containing more boric acid 
than the law allowed in imported butters. It is not yet known here what 
part of Australia this particular butter went from, and it will be time- 
enough to deal with the matter when full particulars come to hand. A few 
damaging advertisements like this would irreparably injure our export 
trade. The New South Wales Premier put the position in a nut-shell, so 
to speak, one day recently at a country show, when he said:—“ There was- 
one thing they must do if they would increase the value of the export trade, 
and that was to maintain an absolutely unimpeachable standard of quality . ir 
This our Premier and the Honorable the Minister of Agriculture are- 
determined to continue carrying out. This sometimes so-called Government- 
interference is purely a modern business requirement. Countries, accord¬ 
ing to their views, choose to make laws governing the purity, wholesome- 
ness, quality, and weight of their food-stuffs in the interests of humanity 
on the one hand, and to prevent the exploitation of their country by the 
foreign trader on the other. The following are sample letters received” 
by me recently: — 

“Our agents in Africa write to us as follows :— £ A proclamation has just been' 
issued rendering any one liable to prosecution who sells imported butter containing 
a higher percentage of water than 15 per cent.; also the additions to butter of any 
extraneous matter or other preservative than boric acid. Addition to butter of greater 
pronortion than 15 grains of boric acid to 1 lb. butter shall be regarded as injurious 
to health, and render seller liable to prosecution , 5 We would esteem it a favour 
if you would forward us copy of your regulations permitting export of butter, for 
the" satisfaction of our African buyers, for which we thank you in anticipation,” 


“Following on our several conversations re percentage of moisture in butter, &c.,. 
and the request by our London house that the Department of Agriculture should, 
in some way, protect London consignees of Victorian butter against a possibility of 
violating the Act about to be passed in England, providing that butter shall not 
contain more than 16 per cent, of moisture, we have received the following further 
communication in our last mail to hand :—Warranty —Re percentage of moisture- 
in butter, we await Mr. Crowe’s views; it should also cover purity. We have to stamp 
every invoice with the following:—‘Guaranteed pure butter, and not containing 
over 16 per cent, of moisture.’ We shall be glad if you will take this matter up* 
without delay, as we should like to have some workable arrangement for next 
season . 53 
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Causes of Improvement or Falling-off in Quality. 

A full investigation into the quality of the butter exported by each fac¬ 
tory in the State over the last live years has been made, and the notes 
and definite records of each examination of every consignment made at the 
time of inspection have attested the fact that a consistently high standard, 
with very little deviation, has been maintained by many, whilst others, 
although keeping up a certain uniformity, comparing season with season, 
show considerable variations in quality throughout each individual season, 
due chiefly to insufficient refrigerating power and distance from the railway 
station. There may be some excuse for managers in the former connexion, 
but the damage sustained in bad weather due to long journeys to the 
railway station can be largely counteracted. For instance, the Corryong 
Factory, which is 50 miles from a railway station, has overcome this 
drawback by care before despatch and unremitting attention during transit. 
The butter is never allowed out of the factory until it has been well set 
in the cool room, wet bags and blankets being placed over it, which are 
kept damp during the two-days 5 journey to the station. 

Many factories show a gradual, some, even a marked improvement ; but 
ir. a few cases the opposite is also noticeable, certain of them having gone 
down the hill in the quality of their product. By contrasting the twenty 
worst and the twenty best of our factories, and inquiring closely into the 
reasons for their deterioration or progression as the case may be, a valu¬ 
able, a decisive, and a reliable conclusion is easily arrived at. 

During the export season a number of factories have sent out their 
waggons, and collected nearly all their cream daily, making a first quality 
butter, for which they pay higher to the supplier and which they put up 
under a special brand ; whilst the cream gathered at long or irregular 
periods is paid for on a lower basis, according to its condition. Differential 
payment, and the daily collection of cream, may be commended as the 
chief requirements of the manufacturers who have to rely on home separator 
sources for their supply. The building of new factories, too, has in every 
case meant an improvement in the quality of the butter. Many buildings 
•originally very imperfectly constructed of wood, are now up to fourteen and 
fifteen years old, and show signs of decay and contamination. In such 
instances it is almost impossible for a manager to protect his products 
during the process of treatment. Another cause of marked improvement 
has been the installation of increased refrigerating power, although some of 
our factory directors have unfortunately very tardily recognised that a 
ten-ton per week output requires double the power necessary for a five- 
ton output. 

To sum up the bad results—we have bad management, contaminated 
buildings, defective drainage, change of milk supply to home-separated 
cream supply, the use of faulty cream and milk cans and cream vats off 
which the tin was worn. In each case, the remedies are obvious. To 
reiterate, the contributing factors to the good results achieved have been 
good management, suitable buildings and machinery, improved methods 
of collecting and handling cream, and the fayment for it on a differential 
Z'Qsis. It is worthy of note that in every case where headway has to be 
recorded, that headway was helped by the advice of the Dairy Staff of the 
Agricultural Department; whilst in the cases where bad conditions await 
amelioration reports were duly made by the Dairy Staff to the directors 
of such factories, indicating the steps necessary to achieve improvement. 
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These reports have been invariably preceded by personal visits and investi¬ 
gations made as a result of the observations of the factories’ butter during 
its inspection prior to export. Thus it will be seen that the universal 
adoption of grading, combined with a proper system of dairy instruction 
and inspection will secure prompt and manifold benefits. 

The Grading of Export Butter. 

In the. season ^ 1903-4, when voluntary grading was introduced, some 
22 factories availed themselves of the Department’s offer to carry 
out the work for them, whilst this year 67 factories had their butter 
graded prior to export. So far, there have been no complaints. Indeed, 
it is very satisfactory to be able to say that, on the contrary, many letters 
commendatory of the grading certificates and their help have been received. 
The merits of the method are now recognised to an extent that guarantees, 
its ultimate universal and permanent adoption. Every exporter, therefore, 
should secure as soon as possible for himself, its educational and other 
accruing advantages. Some butters which last season ranged as low 
as 88 or 90 points, brought almost as good a price on the London market 
as that which secured 97 points, but this was due to the abnormal market 
already pointed out. When a comparison is made with the grade reports- 
and local values of these butters, it will be found that basic principles, 
of the grading system are sound and thorough. Many factories this past 
season have secured averages of from 100s. to 102s., and grade reports on 
their consignments down to 88-90 points, whilst butter scoring 96-97 
realised only is. or 2s. more. On .comparing those butters on the local 
market, they rarely bring within 2d. per lb. of one another, and recently 
they have been separated by up to as much as 46. per lb. , and occasionally 
even more. These facts should be borne in mind by all when comparing 
grading reports with the actual prices received. Some may be disposed 
to discount grade reports as the result of their experience this season when 
not in absolute conformity with the prices realised on the home market. 

Government Control—What other Countries are Doing. 

There is a growing tendency amongst many of our competitors, Den¬ 
mark, Sweden, Finland, Russia, 'Canada, and New Zealand, to nationalize^ 
as it were, their dairying industry by the exercise of close government con¬ 
trol over such practices or matters that might be calculated to in any way 
tarnish the reputation of the country’s products. The use of national brands,, 
by which goods from any country can be easily recognised, is also spreading, 
yet, although attempts have been made in Victoria to bring about a similar 
result, and derive advantages from the operation of this most beneficent of 
modern trade movements, we have not kept pace with the times in this de¬ 
gree. Only a few months ago Queensland, the youngest butter-exporting 
State of the Commonwealth, succeeded in passing a measure which is now 
in operation, to properly control exported dairy products. The chief 
characteristic of the system is the instructional gain which must accrue 
from independent expert inspections and instruction. The necessity for 
its adoption here is now so patent that the introduction of legislative- 
measures will, it is believed, meet with so little opposition as to render their 
passage a mere formality. 
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AMERICAN RESISTANT VINES. 

PART I. 

By G. H. Adcock , F.L.S. 

Introduction, 

The vine, probably the oldest cultivated plant, has representatives in 
the indigenous floras of all the continents. The natural order in which 
botanists place vines is known as Amp elide ce, though the name Vinif era was 
adopted by the late eminent Baron von Mueller. The genus is Vitis. This 
name is said to have been given from a Latin word signifying to twist, and 
has reference to the characteristic twining of the branches. Others, how¬ 
ever, consider the name to have been derived from a Celtic word meaning 
££ the best of trees,” in allusion to the useful products of the vine. 

The so-called European vine ( V. vimfera) is endemic in both Europe 
and Asia, and has been in regular cultivation since pre-historic times. Its 
geographic range was formerly much greater than at present, for the in¬ 
disputable records of the rocks in many places show it to have once flourished 
over areas where now, owing to climatic changes, it could not naturally 
exist. Varieties of this species, obtained largely by selection, are now 
numbered by thousands, and supply us with all kinds of grapes for table, 
wine, or drying purposes. Asia has also other representatives of the genus, 
but they are not of much interest from a viticultural stand-point. The 
same also applies to the native vines of Africa, though it may be of passing 
interest to notice that the natives of Madagascar affirm that the berries of a 
wild species in that island are deleterious—a statement requiring further 
confirmation. 

Australian representatives number some seventeen species (Mueller), of 
which perhaps two are found naturally growing in our State. These 
Victorian species, unlike our cultivated vines, are evergreen. Attempts 
to graft, cultivate, and thus improve them, have been made from time to 
time, but so far without much success. Baron von Miieller states that Mr. 
E. Giles, the explorer, made “ some wine of fair quality, reminding of 
claret,” from V , aceiosa , a Northern Australian species met with on his 
travels. 

Resistant Stocks. 

But it is with the American species, their varieties and hybrids, that we 
are now more particularly concerned. These vines have, of recent years, 
come under prominent notice owing to their resistance to the ravages of the 
deadly phylloxera. It has already been pointed out in a former issue 
of the Journal that these stocks resist the attacks of phylloxera by the 
possession of a better root protection, and also bv annually repairing any 
slight injury that may have been received from this source. As the in¬ 
jured part is cast off each year, the tiny insects can do no permanent harm 
to the roots of truly resistant stocks. Like the mythic Sisyphus, who was 
condemned to roll up hill an ever-returning boulder, the phylloxera has an 
endless task, without making any lasting advance or progress in the destruc¬ 
tive work on these stocks as compared with the devastation on European 
vines. The resistant properties and vigour are increased or reduced as 
the vine is planted in suitable or unsuitable soils. 
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It cannot be too strongly impressed that the stocks, to be of any value, 
must be resistant to phylloxera, vigorous in growth, adapted to the par¬ 
ticular soil where they are to be planted, and possess grafting affinity for 
the desired scions. 

.The American vines imported into this State were selected for their 
resistance to phylloxera, and vigour of growth. During several years series 
of experiments were carried out here to test adaptability and grafting 
affinity, and these data are now available. 

Influence of Excess of LrME. 

Most of the resistant stocks are unfavorably influenced by the presence 
of a large proportion of lime in the soil. Under such conditions they 
become affected with chlorosis, and may even succumb. To determine 
the percentage of lime in the soil, various forms of calcimeters have been 
adopted. The writer uses that of St. Rene. A given quantity of the soil 
to be tested is weighed by means of the hydrometer. This sample of 
earth is finely powdered and sifted, and placed in a glass jar. A small 
test tube, containing diluted hydrochloric acid, is lowered also into this 
receptacle, which is then corked tightly. A glass tube passing through 
the cork is connected by a rubber pipe, with a graduated scale. By in¬ 
verting the glass jar for a moment the acid is poured over the sample 
of soil, and carbonic acid gas is liberated. The gas passing along the 
tube exerts pressure on the mercury in the manometer, and it automatically 
records the percentage of lime in the sample under test. Slight correc¬ 
tions have to be made according to the temperature. The rate at which 
the carbonic acid gas is liberated gives an approximate idea also of the 
assimilability of the lime in the soil, though this cannot be regarded as 
always reliable. 

For calcareous soils the Berlandicri stock is most suitable, as will be 
subsequently described. 

Vitis Riparia. 

We have already pointed out that there are but few of the American 
species of vine that are of practical interest to viticulture. It is proposed 
to give, from time to time, brief notes of those that have any viticultural 
value, and are in use or under trial here. 

Vitis riparia , or the river-side grape, is naturally found over a wide 
range of latitude, and withstands extremes of temperature fairly well. 
Riparias are early in starting into growth after the dormant season, and 
the tender shoots are then liable to be injured by frost. This is, of 
course, only when ungrafted. The varieties with large, shining leaves are 
regarded as the most suitable for cultivation. Being, as the name indi¬ 
cates, riparian in their habits, these vines revel in moist, river-side situa¬ 
tions, but they do not thrive in marshy or undrained soil. In fact American 
vines require proper drainage, and a thorough and deep cultivation of the 
soil. In this respect they are not peculiar. It may be remarked, in 
passing, that the value of drainage cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
Where stagnant or excess of water is present, the root system cannot pro¬ 
perly develop. Both the stagnant water and succeeding drought act 
in a decidedly injurious manner on the tiny root hairs, and as these are the 
... media of supplying the plant with its water and the dilute plant food 
derived from the soil, it follows that the plant deprived of these hairs must 
suffer and eventually die. If vigorous growing varieties are grafted on 
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stocks planted under such adverse conditions, the evil is accentuated. The 
demands of the quick-growing graft cannot be satisfied, and disaster 
naturally and speedily follows. Many cases of failure on the part of 
grafted vines during their early years are attributable to this cause. 

Ripap.ia Gloire. 

One of the most successful and extensively used graft bearers is Rip aria 
gloire (de Montpellier ), synonym R . portalis. The stem is robust, the 
vine is of vigorous growth, producing in suitable localities canes of phe¬ 
nomenal length prostrate or climbing in habit. The wood is hazel 


a 



coloured, flat near the nodes, with long internodes. Canes frequently have 
a somewhat angular or zigzag appearance, owing to the slight angle or 
bend at the nodes. The bark is smooth and thin, often showing a delicate 
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bloom. The leaves are large and shining, and appear as if inflated be¬ 
tween the main veins, prominently toothed, with' smaller teeth interposed ; 
under page of leaf lighter green. Root system spreading and inclined to 
be horizontal and near the surface, rendering the plant susceptible to 
drought. Roots slender and wiry. 

Resistance } 18. Twenty represents absolute immunity. 

Adaptability .—For moist, rich, loamy soils, containing less than 25 
per cent, of lime (Foex) and not too wet, these plants are admirably 
adapted. 

Rip aria Grand Glabre. 

The trunk is isiender, producing vigorous and long canes. Wood 
reddish, covered with bloom, secondary shoots frequent. In its habit of 
growth and shape of leaf this variety resembles R. gloire , though the 
leaves on R, grand glabre have more parallel sides. This cepage is said 



to withstand drought better and adapts itself to less fertile soil than the 
other Riparia, though in some districts it is less vigorous in habit. It 
came into early ■ and rapid prominence on account of its resistance also 
to chlorosis. 

Resistance against phylloxera, 18. 
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Grafting affinity .—Both the Riparias described are good graft bearers, 
and have been largely used in France, where by far the larger part of 
the reconstitution has been done on these stocks. They impart great fer¬ 
tility to their grafts, which come into bearing at an early age, and produce 
freely. The cuttings of both varieties strike readily," and, after bench¬ 
grafting, quickly unite with the scion during stratification. Reconstitu¬ 
tion on these stocks has been successfully accomplished in Victoria, and 
wine made during the third year after planting. Mr. T. Darveniza, pro¬ 
prietor of the well-known Excelsior Vineyard, Mooroopna, whose 15 acres 
of reconstitution include a considerable portion on Riparia stock, made 
3>5°° gallons of wine last vintage from the 15 acres. Considering that 
there had been some failures to grow owing to the drought, and that the 
vines were only three years planted, the results must be regarded as 
promising. 


THE ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF ORCHARD 
MAKING AND MANAGEMENT. 

By C . Bogue Luffmann , Principal , School of Horticulture , Burnley. 

By far the larger half of those engaged in commercial fruit-growing 
are practically ignorant of the essentials to success in this field. What 
are they ? In brief:— 

I. A knowledge of the variable nature and value of soils, 
and the influences which affect them for and against 
plant growth. 

II. The selection of good and drainable land. 

III. An abundant manure supply. 

IV. A sound working knowledge of the constitution, struc¬ 

tural form, durability, and requirements of fruit bear¬ 
ing trees, that they may be allotted suitable climates, 
soils, and situations. 

V r . A knowledge of the bearing tendencies and types of 
light wood in mature trees of different species and 
varieties. 

VI. A knowledge of the actual functions of the seasons and 
the variable work imposed at different periods in the 
life of trees. 

VII. The capacity to select first-class varieties of really well- 
formed and strong young stock. 

VIII. A sufficient and assured amount of skilled labour. 

IX. A definite knowledge of markets and of the capacity to 
supply particular centres regularly. 

X. Capital sufficient at starting to insure every operation 
being carried out in accordance with a well-conceived 
plan. 

XL A good general knowledge of all that pertains to the 
conduct and improvement of a small rural estate. 

XII. Planning and planting in accord with size and resources. 

Each of this round dozen of items is in reality large enough for an. 
article, hence the gist of each is all that can be attempted here. 
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The Soil; Grading and Draining. 

Concerning the soil, how very few know what it is, how to grade and 
compound it, or how to choose and prepare, it for particular specks or 
groups of trees. How few recognise the universal want of drainage, when 
and how to cultivate soil according to its nature and position, and the 
character and age of the tree it is to support. The functions ot light, 
heat, air, and moisture as they affect the health, growth, and value of 
roots are but little understood, though the superstructure of trees is entirely 
dependent on their root systems. 

An Abundant Manure Supply Necessary. 

The acreage to be placed under fruit in any locality should be in exact 
accoi'd with the means for making or obtaining manure. Some species of 
fruits require ten times as much manure as others; but as perfectly deve¬ 
loped and high quality fruit is impossible where soils are deficient, it 
follows that manuring constantly and abundantly is the only sure means 
of keeping an orchard in profit over any considerable number of years. 
The average orchardist is roundly to be blamed for his neglect to gather 
up and feed to his trees some of the thousands of tons of good food-stuff s 
which annually lie to hand in every locality worthy of regard as fruit¬ 
growing country. If there is no manure it is wrong to be there. Bulk 
manures are the surest medium for the retention of moisture during summer 
and as a moist soil is the everlasting requirement of the fruit-grower, he 
should not attempt to carry on without it. How to grow, make, and use 
manure are highly essential to successful orchard work. 

Fruit Tree Making. 

The whole round of a tree’s existence should be known to the fruit¬ 
grower. Then he divides its life into two distinct periods:— (a) That in 
which it is being built up into a strong and shapely object; and (b) The 
fruit-bearing period, when a distinct group of operations has to be carried 
out on the soil and plant, in order to maintain it in health and profit. 
Before this work can be done with certain success, the constitution, ordinary 
structural form, durability, and general requirements of each tree must be 
known. He cannot decide on distance apart, degree of uprightness, sub¬ 
stance, length and number of branches, without first acquainting himself 
with the resources of the soil and the means for keeping it in heart and 
good condition. Thus, a tree is big or little, sturdy or slight, high or low, 
close set or openly arranged by the express design and labour of the 
orchardist. Like any other architect, he builds according to the strength 
and durability of his materials. The foregoing relates to pruning and 
soil management to make the foundations or framework of trees. 

The Promotion and Management of Bearing Wood. 

The tree being made, the wants of the soil in the form of manure and 
cultivation vary considerably from what is applied in the early years, 
since new functions are brought into play and new materials employed in 
varying proportions. A new type of wood must appear in the tree, and 
this must be promoted, developed, maintained, or removed according to 
its position. 
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The Functions of tile Seasons and Different 
Parts of Trees, 

A tree occupying the ground the year round performs very varied func¬ 
tions, and the fruit-grower should always be in a position to say what it 
might be or is doing. The extremities of plants—their roots and leaves— 
are the active feeding and formative agents. One must know under what 
conditions these can act in different soils and atmospheres as regards heat 
and moisture, and also the variable results of roots of different sizes 
feeding in different degrees of density and depths in the soil. Thus, roots 
at six inches, at one and two feet from the surface, are taking in different 
properties, or different proportions of properties, so that the sap which 
each provides brings about varied results in the head of the tree. This 
is an extremely large and fascinating subject. But, leaving fascination 
out of the question, the orchardist should always know what kind of root 
system, what proportion of big and small, deep and shallow, roots, trees 
require in a particular climate, soil, and situation. 

Roots perform different functions at different seasons, and at different 
temperatures, according as they are associated with moist or dry air. Leaves 
also are formed, grow, and ripen differently, and are of unequal value, 
according to the nature, volume, and period at which the sap reaches them, 
with the result that both flower and wood buds are formed irregularly, 
and are of different values. The soil must ever be under entire control, that 
the growth of the tree may be regulated. It is, therefore, essential that 
the orchardist should understand such simple laws as govern the making 
and circulation of the sap, and the conditions under which plants feed, 
grow, and sustain their various parts. 

Well-formed and Strong Stock Essential. 

The really profitable species and varieties of fruits for different regions 
and markets are not difficult to discover, but it is not easy to procure 
well-formed and strong stock with which to found a profitable orchard. 
Young trees must not be irregular in form or wanting in substance or 
vitality. It is essential that the fruit-grower should know what class of 
soil, climate, method of working (as budded or grafted, high or low worked), 
class of stock and root system, combine to make strong and profitable 
trees on the area where he elects to labour. Any native or acquired 
weakness invites disease or animal pests; and debility among trees is in 
direct proportion to their being out of place in the matter of climate, soil, 
and treatment; to their getting insufficient food, light, air, or moisture; 
or too much heat and exposure, or such other surrounding forces as they 
are unable to withstand. Place a tree in a naturally suitable position, and 
intelligent labour can improve away these defects, where mere brute 
force would but flounder and fail. 

Skilled Labour Necessary. 

No orchard should be started where intelligent labour is not assured. 
The foundation work and after treatment call for real skill and thorough¬ 
ness at all seasons. The most capable direction of unskilled labour is 
liable to prove, insufficient to secure success. Capacity to make and manage 
trees and soil well is largely an endowment, and many are more apt by 
nature than others by an elaborate training. In fact, it is rarely that we 
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find those who have spent much time in- cabinet study of any real value in 
the field. “ Practice with science ” requires to be literally, interpreted, for 
nothing is sure till all sides of a subject have been studied and worked 
out. Find a fruit-grower of a curious disposition, and he is invariably 
neglecting some homely but essential point to study or inquire into that 
which can prove of no commercial value when discovered. 

What to Grow. 

What to grow is all-important. All possible markets and iheir seasons 
must be known. Depend upon it, the fruits to grow are those which can 
be brought to fullest perfection. The standard of excellence must be 
indisputable, and others than the producer must declare the merits of his 
wares. What is well known to the public and liked by the grower will 
usually prove most profitable. It is in every case essential to see, before 
planting, a profitable and permanent market for all the species and varieties 
selected for a given situation. Any one variety is capable of yielding a 
profit to one grower and loss to another, where the natural resources, 
means of transit, and distance from market vary. The capable orchardist 
works to fill a gap, rather than to swell a glut in each year’s supply. 

Size in Strict Accord with Means. 

Small means and less desultory labour will not found and maintain a 
profitable orchard; therefore, wherever fruit-growing is entered upon as 
a business, there must be, over and above an exact working knowledge, the 
means to carry out every operation at the proper season. 

Knowledge, Industry, Management. 

How shall we define good management, since it embraces a knowledge 
and timely carrying out of every operation necessary to the well-being of 
any profit-producing estate? One is tempted to criticise the indifference 
mid to pity the misdirected energy that is everywhere displayed. It takes 
much industry to keep an orchard clean and healthy, and only the clean 
and healthy can for any length of time prove profitable. It is a profitless 
conceit which comes of feeling that something Las been won by a tricking 
of Nature. One must deal honestly with her, or sooner or later be igno- 
miniously beaten. Knowledge, industry, good management, all combine 
to increase the returns, and add greatly to the interest of each operation 
and life itself. 

The breeding grounds of many pests are the neglected stores of plant 
food, and the impurities which lie around 90 per cent, of the fruit-growing 
areas of this State. Dirt—matter out of place—plant food, breeding 
grounds, sour soil, are all one, viz., neglect to deal with the raw material. 
If everything is in its proper place, all must go well. This is an unpleasant 
subject, but one dares not ignore it altogether, lest our misfortunes be 
intensified. 

Initiative is the rarest of all gifts, and in orchard making and manage¬ 
ment much of it is wanted. The orchard that stands still will soon bring 
its owner to a like condition. To be able to see, to seize and to alter 
and improve, to meet each year’s waste with a new year’s wealth of materia] 
of some kind or another, to turn every inch and item to shape and use, 
to make all count and all pay—this is good management. Few can. be 
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absdlute masters of their craft, but the aim must be high, for here the 
business is new. The climate, is new, all the working, commercial, and 
social conditions are new, and the raw materials of many districts are 
inadequate and unproven. Good management is to be looked for at the 
back door, in the drains, ditches, and yard, about the buildings, the 
manure pit, and on the boundaries. Where these features are orderly 
and attractive, a lot of good fruit is usually sent to a profitable market. 

Planning of Fruit-growing Estates. 

The planning and proportion of any total area placed under orchard 
trees has much to do with its market value and the profitable length of 
life of its trees. On small areas, say up to thirty acres, not a fraction more 
than three-fourths should be placed under trees. The balance provides 
the means to raise such animals, fodder, manurial and garden crops as will 
provide material for sustaining the vitality of the orchard soil. Pigs take 
.least and yield most. For all hot, dry, thin, wind-swept, and hungry 
soils, frequent and heavy dressings with new soil or bulky manures are 
indispensable. In such circumstances, the pig and other domestic animals 
provide a rich surface layer in small enclosures, which can be more or less 
often skimmed off and used to dress the needy portions of the orchard. 

Finally, we can leave nothing to Nature or to chance if we desire to 
make an income out of fruit-growing. It is a business to be loved and 
learned for its own sake. This affection will not be misplaced or go 
unrewarded. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES OF FRUIT TREES. 

By A. G. Campbell , Assistant , School of Horticulture. 

Under this title are placed several maladies, not due to the presence of 
any known parasitic growths, but the outcome of certain defects in the 
tree’s manner of living, which make the resulting irregularities the more 
troublesome, because of their intimate connexion with the tree's existence. 
These diseases are best termed constitutional on this account. 

The condition of a tree at all times must primarily be the iresult of 
the natural conditions—soil and climate—in which it is placed 3 and it is 
not to be wondered at, that, when placed in adverse or unsuitable conditions, 
the tree should have visible defects both in the tissue as in fasciation— 
when a shoot assumes a grotesque flattened appearance—and also in the 
fruit it produces. Some fruits and some trees are more subject than 
others to disorders of the constitution, because, possessing delicate tastes, 
they are more ready to protest when placed in unfit surroundings. We 
know any farm animal will thrive best when well treated. Why should 
not a tree receive due consideration also? 

Flowers are malformed, sometimes from merely passing causes 
—wet or unseasonably cold weather. Malformed fruits^ also, common 
among soft fruits, which grow full on one side, and remain shrunken on 
the other, result from the same causes. But the constitutional diseases 
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known as Water core and Bitter Pit are the result of deeper and subtler 
processes, and are more difficult to grasp, being in the actual substance of 
the trees. These workings may, however, be retarded one season, or unduly 
aggravated another, by the action of weather conditions upon the soil. 

Classiness or Water core affects certain varieties of apples, the Stone 
Pippin being especially subject. As the names imply, the malady takes 
the form of clear or watery-looking patches in the flesh, often about the core, 
but sometimes on the surface of the fruit, about the eye. Glassiness first 
appears when the firuit is nearing maturity, and may increase in area 
as the fruit ripens. Needless to say, the value of the fruit as regards 
keeping quality, flavour, and appearance, is greatly lessened. The malady 
is found in dry as well as moist districts, though more prevalent in the 
latter. The watery appearance is given by the presence of watery matter 
in the spaces which should normally be occupied by air. As the fruit 
matures a quantity of inefficient sap is passed in, and being unsuitable 
for use, and unable to escape, it waterlogs the otherwise healthy cells. 

A ready method of avoiding Watercore is to plant varieties least 
subject. It is found, however, that when the soil is well prepaired and 
managed during the whole year, that constitutional diseases are absent. 
Soil of a loose texture, with good drainage, natural or artificial, is seldom 
found to produce a “glassy” apple. If the soil and subsoil in which 
the roots feed, are guarded against extremes, especially of wet, in the 
growing season as well as in winter, and consequent airlessness, the tree 
has every opportunity of performing its normal functions. Give a tree 
full chance to carry out its functions in its own way, and it will do so with 
mutual benefit to itself and its owner. But placed where at on© season 
it is wet, cold, and nearly suffocated at the roots, and at another dry, 
baked, and starving, what can be expected but that it will be unable to 
circulate properly its crude sap to be digested in the leaf, and its elaborated 
sap containing the prepared particles of food for distribution throughout 
the tree? 

Bitter Pit is another malady with some subtle cause affecting apples. 
It appears on the skin in the form of round brown spots, an eighth of 
an inch in diameter, extending, cone fashion, into the flesh for a little 
distance. When the fruit is maturing, the spots can be faintly seen as 
grey patches under the skin, but sometimes close search will not determine 
them. So easily can they be overlooked that apples, packed and exported 
apparently sound, may be badly spotted on arrival at their destination, and 
their market value considerably lessened. 

On the ripe fruit the spot is sunken like a little pit, and the affected 
flesh has a bitter taste. The brown patch is found to be a mass of dry 
ceils, which, being either imperfectly built up, or imperfectly nourished, 
has died. Why this should take * place in small round spots, is un¬ 
explained. The - Annie Elizabeth is probably the most liable to this 
disorder. 

Crinkle is a very appropriate name for another and more serious disease 
of the apple, noticed over wide areas of the State. This also brings about 
the death of the tissue, but in larger patches than Bitter Pit. In fact, 
fdr all intents and purposes, the two may he considered similar, Crinkle 
feeing the more aggravated form. 

The cells just beneath the skin, particularly about the calyx, or eye, of 
the apple, die and collapse, causing a sunken discoloured patch a square 
inch or so in area. This is seen on the green fruit. At a later stage 
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the affected area is folded or wrinkled. Sometimes there may be a layer, 
perhaps one-eighth of an inch in width, of healthy cells between those which 
die, and the surface, but this does not prevent the skin collapsing as in the 
first instance. Small patches of dead cells may also be found in the more 
solid flesh near the centre of the apple. 

The death of the cells, and the entire absence of any parasitic organism, 
point, as in the case of Bitter Pit, to improper nourishment; the cell walls, 
being for some difficult reason, imperfectly constructed, are therefore unable 
to fulfil their duties in the building up of the fruit. 

The Rome Beauty is an apple rather subject to Crinkle, though as a rule 
fruit of a lesser degree of texture than that known as hard-fleshed, is the 
more readily affected. 

Smudge is the name given to a disorder on soft fruits (apricots) only. 
The cells die in large irregular patches, the skin sinks, leaving dark un¬ 
sightly blotches on the surface. Possibly the explanation of this is that 
the sap comes into the maturing fruit (and at this stage fruit swells quickly) 
carrying, on account of some irregular movement in the tree, an undue 
amount of crude or undigested food. When the water quickly evaporates 
through the loose skin, the cells are surfeited with useless material which 
they can neither use nor get rid of. 

For the successful treatment of these troubles, the root system of the 
tree must be at home in the soil, for as long as disorder exists in its 
method of feeding so long will the head show irregularities in growth and 
fruiting. Faults of the soil must be corrected. This may even mean the 
abandonment of certain areas if the proper relation between plant and soil 
is to be established. The soil, the medium of plant-life, has margins (though 
fortunately very wide) of texture, of temperature, and of moisture in which 
a given plant will thrive. To overstep these bounds courts failure. 


THE ORCHARD. 

By James Lang , Harcourt. 

During the past two months the weather has been all that could be 
desired; just sufficient rains have fallen to put the ground in good condition 
for the planting of trees, which should be brought to a, close as early as 
possible during the month, especially in the northern districts, where the 
dry weather usually sets in early in the spring. Pruning also should 
be" finished as early as possible this month, as towards the end of the 
month the sap will begin to rise. 

Citrus fruits of all kinds may now be planted. Be careful that the 
trees do not suffer from a lack of moisture at the roots. Cut the trees 
well back when planted;, and mulch the surface with some long strawy 
manure. 

Now is a good time to get odds and ends of work done, which have 
been standing over for some time—-repairs to fences, and work of that 
kind. Get all the orchard implements repaired and put in proper condition 
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to start work, especially the spray pump, which will require fresh packing 
and cleaning up. If this is attended to now, it will save a lot of time 
when the implements are required for use during the busy season. Manure 
should now be carted out and spread, and where there is any decayed 
vegetable matter, scrapings from roads or drains, wood ashes, &c., these 
should all be utilised in the orchard, as they make valuable manure. 
Surface soil also, where available, forms a valuable addition to the orchard. 
Look over all apple and pear trees, and where there is any loose bark, have 
the trees scraped and cleaned. All broken limbs should be neatly sawn 
off and smoothed over with a sharp knife; in doing this you reduce the 
number of hiding places for the larvse of the codlin moth, and greatly 
assist spraying operations. 

Strawberry plantations may still be made. A new variety, named 
Melba or Uptutmark—which originated at Doncaster, is well worthy of a 
trial in other districts. It has the reputation of being a very heavy bearer, 
while if kept well watered, it crops during summer and autumn. 

In those districts, which suffer from the scab —(Fmicladium dentriti- 
cum )—it might be well; when pruning is done, and before the buds begin 
to swell, to give a spraying with bluestone, 1 lb. to ten gallons water 
without lime. This would' destroy a great number of the spores 
lodged in the crevices of the bark and under buds, thus help- 
ing materially the spraying with Bordeaux mixture later on. 
Spraying also for mussel scale should be attended to; the lime sulphur 
and salt wash is a good remedy. The red oil spray is highly spoken of 
in Tasmania, where it is largely used. Aphis on peach trees should be 
looked after towards the end of the month. Spray with tobacco wash or 
kerosene emulsion. Where the trees are badly affected, the spraying will 
have to be persisted in. Weekly sprayings for some time are, necessary to 
be effective. 


DESCRIPTION OF APPLE (COX’S ORANGE PIPPIN). 

By J. Lang, Ear court. 

This variety is of English origin, and was raised by a Mr. Cox, of 
Colnbrook Lawn, near Slough, Bucks, in the year 1830. Fruit, medium 
size to small. Skin, greenish yellow, covered with streaks of red, and on 
the side next the sun a deep crimson. Eye, small and open, set in a wide, 
| shallow basin, lined with russett. Stalk, short, inserted in a deep cavity 
fecovered with russett, the base of the apple is also more or less covered 

E ilvith russett, and is inclined to crack. Flesh, yellow, with a crisp aromatic 
fepour. When in season this variety is justly considered the finest of all 
dessert apples. Tree, a weak grower, with long slender shoots, young 
^pod, light brown, slightly downy. 

Cox’s Orange Pippin is not suitable for export. In season during 
"March and April. 
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GARDEN NOTES. 

By /. Cronin , Inspector Vegetation Diseases Act. 

Flower Garden, 

Manuring and digging beds and borders should be completed as early 
as possible, and preparation made for the reception of annual and biennial 
plants raised from seed sawn In Autumn, and for divisions of herbaceous 
plants. 

Seeds of hard}' annuals should be sown where it is intended they should 
bloom. Unless an ample supply of water is available transplanting annuals 
raised in Spring is not likely to produce good results, and generally it is 
much the better plan to sow the seed thinly in well-prepared soil, and allow 
the plants to remain to flower. Mignonette, Sturt’s Desert Pea, and many 
other plants rarely thrive when transplanted, unless a ball of soil is attached 
to the plants. 

In preparing ground for raising seedlings of annual and other plants, 
whether to remain or be transplanted, the soil should be well worked and 
pulverized, and the bed made fairly firm. A quantity of light soil for 
covering the seed should be prepared, that of a sandy and fibrous nature 
being best. If such soil is not available, an inch or so of the top of any 
light land, including the grass, should be stacked and dried. This can 
afterwards be beaten and sifted, and the rougher portions removed. The 
remainder mixed with dry horse droppings can be used for the purpose. 
The amount of soil covering necessary should be governed by the size of 
the seeds sown ; large seeds requiring as much as an inch, small seeds only 
sufficient to cover them. The soil covering should be firmly pressed~on the 
seeds and lightly watered. It is necessary to have the surface of the seed 
bed slightly lower than the surrounding soil to facilitate watering should 
dry weather occur. 

In planting out annuals, &c., raised in autumn, bold batches of a kind 
are preferable to what is usually seen, an odd plant here and there all over 
the garden. Sufficient room should be allowed for the development of each 
plant. Desirable kinds that will thrive in most parts of the State are— 
Phlox Drummondi, Marguerite Carnations, Hunnemannia, Calliopsis, Gail- 
lardia, Heliotrope, Mignonette, Zinnia, Centaurea (imperialis and cyanus), 
Pansy, Nemesia, Stock, Lobelia, Helianthus, Poppy, Wallflower, and 
Dian’thus (Including Sweet William, Chinese Pink, &c.). In planting, 
account must be taken of the height and dimensions the plants will ulti¬ 
mately attain, and positions suitable apportioned. 

Divisions of many of the summer and autumn blooming herbaceous 
plants should be planted, if not to increase the number of specimens of any 
kind, to have young plants in fresh soil, for the coming flowering. Perennial 
Sunflowers, Chrysanthemums, and other plants require a more ample supply 
of plant food than is available in the old clumps from the previous year, and 
it will be found that three or four suckers or divisions, planted in well 
manured soil, at about six or eight inches apart, will in season produce a 
much finer display than the old plants would, even if well manured. 
Delphiniums, herbaceous Pseonies, perennial Phlox, may be so propagated 
and increased, but require more care in the division than Chrysanthemums, 
&c. Li Hums may still be planted, although it is rather late for the earlier 
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blooming species. The best for general cultivation are—Z. eximium 9 can- 
didum (commonly called the Christmas Lily), lancifolium and land folium 
album (known also as specie sum or Japonicum ), tigrinum , and tigrinum flor- 
pleno , the single and double Tiger lilies. At Macedon and Wan din, Lilium 
auratum (the Golden-banded Lily of Japan) thrives and flowers well. 
There are several varieties of auratum , which is undoubtedly the finest of 
the genus. 

A batch of Gladioli may be planted for early blooming, also Tigridia, 
Richardia, &c. Richardia ElUottiana is a beautiful yellow species, flower¬ 
ing in December. Two new varieties have been raised by a Victorian 
nurseryman (Mr. R, Cheeseman), and are being distributed this season. 
They are hybrids from R. ElUottiana , R. hast at a, and R. lutea , and are 
very fine, varying in colour from the parent varieties. These plants require 
a warm situation, and if watered during dry weather, the foliage, which is 
very handsome, lasts in good condition through the summer. 

Many improved varieties of Zonale Pelargoniums (commonly called 
Geraniums) have been imported during the last two or three years, and are 
conspicuous in their bright and varied colouring in many of the gardens 
and nurseries in and around Melbourne. The old types were justly regarded 
as being among the best free flowering plants grown, and the newer forms 
are equally free, with the additional merit of finer flowers and more varied 
colouring. Among them are semi-double and single flowered varieties, well 
worthy of cultivation. They require shelter from severe frost. 

Newly-planted Roses, Shrubs, &c., should be mulched. 

Kitchen Garden. 

Seed of most vegetables in general demand during summer and autumn 
may be sown this month, and planting from former sowings made as re¬ 
quired. One of the best summer cabbages is “ Flat Parisian.’ 5 This is 
a new variety, noted for large, solid heads, with small outside leaves, and 
is of good quality. It resisted the attacks of Aphis better than most kinds 
that came under my notice last season, and will be planted largely by 
market gardeners who have tried it. The small outside leaves may not be 
an advantage for export, but will not detract from the value of this variety, 
especially in small gardens. Where a hot-bed frame is available, seed of 
Melon, Cucumber, Marrow, and Tomato may be sown. Plants will then 
be ready for planting out after danger from frost is over. 

Reference was made in these notes last season to the Logan Berry, as 
a plant worthy of a place on fence or trellis. Another season has added to 
the previous favorable opinion held by many in reference to this plant. It 
is undoubtedly a very fine fruit, and should be planted in every garden. 
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THE NUTRITION OF THE BEE. 

By T. Cherry , M.D.J/.S., Director of Agriculture. 

-4n address to the Victorian Apiarists’ Association. Annual Conference, June, 1905. 

In thinking over the question of the food supply and nutrition of insects 
from the point of view of the physiologist, it seemed to me that some 
points were of sufficient importance to bring under your notice at vour 
annual conference. While we are not yet sufficiently "informed on alf the 
points connected with the growth and life history of insects to enable us to 
make any statement of value with regard to some of the details of the process, 
vet there are one or two broad facts which stand out so strongly that they 
must be kept in view by every one who is aiming at making an economic 
success of his work with insects. While great differences are found to exist 
among different classes of insects, it appears to be the general rule that in 
those that exhibit the phenomena of complete metamorphosis there is special 
provision made during the early history of the individual for building up 
the active working tissues of the adult In ail animals the food which is 
consumed is devoted to two separate purposes—part of it goes to build up 
the active working tissues, the other part is utilized by these working tissues 
in the course of their activity. Hence the distinction between the flesh- 
formers and the heat-producers. The former are the foods utilized to make 
trood the wear and tear of the active living portions of the animal. The 
latter, although they may be incorporated with the living tissues for a longer 
or shorter period, seem, on the whole, to bear the same relation to the 
living tissue as the fuel does to the steam-engine. Flesh producers always 
contain appreciable quantities of proteid or other nitrogenous substance. 
The heat producers consist chiefly of carbon, and are typicallv represented 
by sugar and fat. It is at some stage in the development of the bee from 
the egg to the imago (adult insect), that provision is made for the formation 
of the muscles and other active working parts. As the process of develop¬ 
ment is followed, it is found that this provision must be made either in the 
egg itself or during the life of the larvae. There is no great amount of 
proteid material provided by the food of the imago. This consists, as is 
well known, almost entirely of sugar in one form or another; while, should 
the bees begin to eat pollen or other substance of a similar nature, they are 
liable to quickly fall out of health. Experiments have shown that they 
are able to thrive and remain active in the adult stage on food consisting 
solely of pure sugar and water. On the, other hand, the food of the larvse 
is composed largely of pollen; and pollen differs from honey chemically in 
containing a comparatively large amount of nitrogen in the form of proteid 
and other allied substances. W r hen we consider that during their active 
adult life the muscles and other organs of the bee are kept extremely active, 
and when we remember that during this period of activity no provision is 
made by means of the food for making good the wear.and tear of these 
active tissues, we understand at once why it is that the life of the insect is 
so short. In all the higher animals provision is made in the food for 
the supply of material to renew the worn-out parts; and special provision is 
seen in some of the organs of the body for the removal of this worn-out 
tissue. But with the bee the opposite is the case—no provision is made in 
1 he food for the repair of the active working parts—and it is doubtful ^if 
there is any provision amongst the organs of the body for the special 
removal of'the waste products arising from their wear and tear. As we 
watch the development of the insect from the egg. we find that as soon as 
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the grub is hatched food has to be supplied from outside. Previous to 
the period of hatching there was sufficient material stored away in the egg 
to supply the wants of the growing embryo, but as soon as "the grub is 
hatched the whole of its energies seem to be devoted to consuming and 
storing away as much nutriment as possible. Although we are not yet 
acquainted with the full details of the series of changes which take place 
in the interior of the grub as it develops first to the chrysalis, and then to 
the perfect insect, it is quite certain that the food consumed by the grub 
forms the foundation upon which all the subsequent parts of the insect 
are built, whatever may be their chemical composition. In other words, 
it is the food supplied to the rapidly-growing larva which determines the 
activity of the imago. 

Relation of the Larva to Proteid, 

A glance at some of the facts in the economy of insects as a class will 
show the importance of this generalization. Many habits and peculiarities 
which otherwise seem very strange, are thus easily explained. If we 
remember that the struggle for existence in the case of the grub is almost 
identical with a struggle for nitrogen, we obtain the key to many curious 
habits. It is well known that proteid material is relatively scarce in 
ordinary plants, but what they do contain is, to a large extent, accumulated 
in or about the seed. The pod-bearing plants, such as peas, beans, and 
clovers, obtain an unusually high percentage of protein through the medium 
of the little bacterial masses growing on their roots. It is the function 
of the plant to build up proteid material from simple chemical substances. 
Animals are unable to manufacture proteid at first hand, and must obtain 
their supply directly or indirectly from the plant. Hence the growing 
portions of the plant, its seed, and the various parts of the animal repre¬ 
sent proteid in a purer and more concentrated form. Animals which 
are solely vegetable feeders will therefore have to consume and digest a 
much larger proportion of food in order to obtain a given amount of 
protein than is the case with the flesh eaters. This distinction holds good 
with regard to the larvae of all insects. Caterpillars and other forms which 
live entirely upon vegetable material, are noted for their voracious appetite, 
and the great quantity of food they consume in proportion to their weight. 
Even in the case of those insects in which the larvae and the perfect insect 
use the same kind of food, the appetite of the latter is small compared 
with what it was when in the larval stage, but in many cases besides the 
bee, we find that the larva lives on totally different food from that which 
it uses when it assumes the imago form. I presume that it is the richness 
of the tissues of the apple close to the seed which induces the grub of the 
codlin moth to bore towards t'he centre of the fruit. Many flies lay their 
eggs in putrefying animal matter, where their larvae are well provided 
with nitrogenous material, while their food in the imago form consists 
almost entirely of sugar. In the case of parasitic insects, such as 
ichneumon flies, which lay their eggs in the body cavity of caterpillars, 
the reason seems to be not so much a question of protective influence as that 
of a more liberal supply of nitrogenous food. The caterpillar has the 
trouble of collecting proteid material from the .plant, while the parasitic 
larva simply consumes the tissues of its host, and in this ^ way obtains its 
nitrogenous food with a minimum of trouble. Even while the parasites 
confine their attention chiefly to the “ fat body 55 of the caterpillar, they 
arb obtaining proteid from its juices without injuring the vital parts of 
Iheir host. What little we know concerning the economy of another great 
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class of social insects, namely, termites or white ants, all tends to impress 
upon us the importance of protein from the insects’ point of view. The 
food of these animals consists, in the first place, of the wood and other 
material through which they are boring. Such crude material contains 
.a very small percentage of protein. The food which one of these insects 
obtains from the secretions and excretions of the other members of the 
community all tends to furnish protein in a more concentrated form. But 
the termites go further than this. By the simple process of eating every 
particle of the dead members of the community, they keep the aggregate 
amount of protein available from the one. to the other with scarcely any 
diminution or loss whatever. Other insects supply food to the larvae by 
storing up half-dead caterpillars and spiders in their cells, or choose the 
muscular tissues of beetles for the same purpose. In each case the 
explanation is the struggle for Nitrogen. 

Apply these illustrations to the case of the bee. The question at once 
.arises—“ Can these insects always obtain sufficient protein to properly 
nourish the young?” In other words, if the disappearing disease and 
other forms of sickness to which the bee is liable, are to be largely 
attributed to feeble constitution, is this enfeeblement due to the fact that 
the larvae did not obtain the proper quality of food ? We must draw a 
sharp distinction between the proper quantity and the proper quality. The 
former may be all that is desired, while the latter is altogether wrong. Con¬ 
sidering the fact that nitrogen is always scarce in vegetable products, and 
that nitrogen is all important for the proper development of the working 
tissues of the bee, it is practically certain that if there be anything wrong 
In the quality of the food, it must be on account of a deficiency in nitrogen. 
The frailty of the constitution of the bee would thus be directly attribut¬ 
able to the supply of the proper food ; and that this factor is of the utmost 
importance with regard to the economy of insects is highly probable. Most 
'naturalists hold that the sex of some insects depend^ upon the quality and 
quantity of food supplied immediately after hatching, and if this assump¬ 
tion is well founded we are certainly justified in assuming that the vigour 
of the adult worker will, to a very large extent, depend upon the quality 
of the food supplied while its tissues are being built up in the larval form. 
Even if it be proved that the internal organs of the larva subsequently 
disappear before those of the imago are formed, our assumption still holds 
good, for during the chrysalis stage no further food is taken, and the 
organs of the new animal are developed from the remains of the old one. 
A proper supply of protein in the food is therefore essential to the proper 
development of the working bee. 

Variations in Quality of Pollen. 

In order to prove how far there is a difference in the nuality of the 
pollen from different plants, comparative analyses have recently been made 
in the laboratory of this Department. 


Result of the Analysis of Samples of Pollen. 


Pollen from— 

Moisture. 

Nitrogen in water 
free substance. 

Equivalent to 
Protein, ■ 

'Yellow box and messmate 

23*50 per cent. 

3*56 per cent. 

22*25 per cent. 

Blue stringy 1 iark ... ... , 

25*15 „ 

4*39 #> 

27*43 

Messmate ... ... ... J 

20*80 

4*29 

26*81 „ 

Black wattle, &e. ... ... 

24*25 

3*87 

24*18 

Cucumber ... ... ... '• 

20*17 

3*66 „ 

; 2*2*87 . „ * 

Elat weed 

22’SO 

2*77 " „ 

17*31 „ 1 , 
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In the foregoing table the samples of pollen were obtained as pure as 
possible, the source being judged by the colour of the material in relation 
to the plants which were then in blossom. The percentage of nitrogen 
multiplied by gives the percentage of protein. It will be seen that there 
are very marked variations, the richest specimen containing 60 per cent, more 
than the poorest In order to obtain a clear idea of what this difference 
in percentage means, we' may say that amongst the articles of human diet 
meat and bread stand in nearly the same relationship. The first is rich in 
protein, the second comparatively poor, and in order to build up the tissues 
of a rapidly-growing boy on the latter alone would entail the consumption 
of about one-half more food. Now, while the digestive system of all 
growing animals is, to a large extent, adaptable to the special variety of 
food consumed, there is no doubt that overloading the digestive system 
with food of wrong quality interferes with the health in two ways. The 
proper amount of protein, for example, is not supplied within a reasonable 
compass, and the excess of other material by interfering with the digestion 
tends to prevent the absorption of such protein as does happen to be present. 
Apply this to the case of the bee. We must remember that the nurse 
probably knows little about the proportion of protein present in the food 
of the larvae. Probably she has some notion of the kind of food of which 
she is in search, and having obtained as satisfactory an approximation of 
this food as possible, she uses all her energies to get the larvae to consume 
as much of it as possible. It appears, therefore, that the rational method 
off insuring the health of a brood of bees involves a fairly definite know¬ 
ledge of the chemical composition of the food of the larvae. If pollen is not 
available, either in proper quantity or quality, some substitute must be 
found for it. The worker uses little pollen herself for food—experiments 
having shown that she is able! to build comb and remain quite healthy and 
contented on a diet of only pure sugar and water. Unless pollen or similar 
material is available, however, they do not think of rearing the larvae. The 
flour or meal of many kinds of grain is used for this purpose. The 
favourite substitute for pollen in America seems to be rye, and it is said 
that the bees may be left to take care of themselves as far as the quantity 
consumed is concerned. Ordinary wheaten flour is said by American > 
observers to cake into so hard a mass that it is difficult for the bees to 
make use of it later on in the season. Pea- or bean-meal contains a 
much larger percentage of nitrogen than either ground barley, rye, or 
wheat, but I am not aware if it has been successfully used for this purpose. 
A friend at Orbost informs me that he has successfully fed the bees with 
a mixture of sugar and the white of egg ; the white of the egg constituting 
about 5 per cent, of the mixture. This form of albumin is very readily 
dissolved and assimilated, and when mixed with so large a percentage of 
sugar it has no tendency to undergo putrefaction. Various kinds of 
meat and other animal matter contain much larger percentages of albumin, 
hut the practical difficulty seems to be to supply these to the bees in a 
/form which is free from the danger of decomposition without at the same 
time becoming too dry. Instances quoted in the text-books on bee-keeping, 
of bees patronising cheese crumbs, dead insects, and even roast chicken, all 
/indicate the influence of the instinct for nitrogenous material. I am not 
prepared to offer any opinion on the best practical method of supplying a 
substitute, but provided it can be done without! injuring the health of the 
: wotfesj I think there can be no doubt about its importance for the nutri- 
,, ' r '' 
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The Halation of Vitality to Disease. 

Two o£ the main causes of disease are—(1) Inherent weakness due to 
some defect in the development of the individual; and (2) invasion from 
without. In the latter case micro-organisms of some kind are concerned; 
but what I want to draw attention to particularly is the relationship between 
the inherent weakness of constitution and the effect of the micro-organism. 
Take, for instance, the case of foul-brood. When the Bacillus alvei was 
first discovered it was supposed that it was the sole cause of the disease; 
in other words, that this bacillus, if it once entered into a hive, was certain 
to cause the disease, while, on the other hand, unless the bacillus was present 
the hive would be free of foul-brood. Further study has, however, shown 
that the matter is more complex. It is true there is no foul-brood without 
the Bacillus alvei , but, on the other hand, the bacillus requires to have 
favorable surroundings in order to enable it to produce the disease. 
Among disease-producing bacteria it is found that there are great variations 
in the virulence, not only of different organisms, but of the same organism 
under different circumstances ; in fact, the virulence of the organism seems to 
be an unusual development of its activities, and unless circumstances are 
specially favorable for its exercising these powers, its degree of virulence 
rapidly dies out. The favorable circumstances cannot as yet be fully 
enumerated ; but, amongst other things, we know that feeble vitality on 
the part of the living cell which is attacked is one of the most important. 
The Bacillus alvei itself is an organism of comparatively little virulence. 
It is so closely related to one of the ordinary non-pathogenic soil bacteria 
that the two are looked upon by most bacteriologists as being identical. 
It requires to have favorable conditions before it can start its growth, and 
these conditions are furnished by enfeebled activity on the part of the 
bee at some stage of its development. It is impossible to keep hives free 
from bacteria and many other kinds of micro-organisms. Bees are contin¬ 
ually picking them up on their feet when they alight on any damp ground. 
They become more or less covered with the spores of moulds and other lowly 
vegetable organisms from frequenting flowers and other parts of plants in 
their search for food. However cleanly the bee may be in its habits, it 
is impossible for it to remove all the micro-organisms which are adherent 
to the outside of its body, and hence the interior of the hive always contains 
bacteria, moulds, and spores of many of the lower orders of plants. The 
reason why these intruders do not grow and over-run the whole of the 
hive is explained by the fact that neither honey, pollen, nor wax are favor¬ 
able for the growth of such lowly vegetable forms of life. When, however, 
it happens that the more highly nitrogenous parts of the interior of the 
hive are less resistant than usual, the conditions for the growth of bacteria 
become favorable, and under these circumstances the Bacillus alvei and 
other bacteria begin rapidly to flourish. All bacteria are able to accommo¬ 
date themselves, to a greater or less extent, to the conditions of their sur¬ 
roundings, and when they* once begin to grow and flourish the generations 
which succeed each other with marvellous rapidity become more and more 
at home in any given surroundings. In the laboratory we know that it 
is often difficult at first to cultivate a micro-organism which is being isolated 
from diseased tissue, but once growth begins it is usually possible to make 
it gradually accustomed to artificial cultivation, and the resultant growth 
becomes more and more vigorous. The same holds good for the interior 
of the hive. Suppose the egg and larva are of diminished vitality, so 
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that they are less capable than normal of resisting the bacterial invasion, it 
follows that the invasion becomes more and more persistent, and the results 
correspondingly disastrous. When the disease has once become established 
in this way the bacilli themselves become more accustomed to growing in 
the living tissue, and the longer they continue to grow in this situation the 
easier it is for them to do so. In other words, the virulence of the 
organism is increased. If some of the organisms which have thus increased 
in virulence are transferred into another hive, they may be able to set up 
the disease there. Whether they will do so or not depends, as before, upon 
two factors, namely, the relation between the virulence of the organism 
and the resisting power of the tissues of the eggs and larvse. These con¬ 
siderations hold, I think, for all the micro-organisms which have been found 
to affect the hives. In addition to the Bacillus alvei , the ordinary blue 
mould {Penicillium glaucum ), the white mould (Aspergillus follini), and 
the different bacteria which have been discovered in cases of black-brood are 
all organisms of little or no initial virulence. They are only able to 
produce disease when they have been growing after a time in circumstances 
favorable for the development of this function, and amongst these cir¬ 
cumstances I am inclined to attribute the chief part of the diminished 
resisting power of the larva. When it is remembered how favorable our 
climate is for the life of the bee—the bright sunshine and the mild weather 
in winter—it will be seen that we have not to contend with the same diffi¬ 
culties as are present in more severe climates. This brings us back to the 
original statement at the opening of this address. The life of the bee 
is dependent upon two kinds of food. Granted a sufficiency of these, and 
the inheritance of an average constitution from the queen, there seems no 
reason why our bees should not be remarkably healthy and vigorous. The^ 
part which the nitrogenous material takes in building up the living ti'ssttSs 
is all important. Unless the tissues have been properly nourished with a 
proper supply of proteid, they are certain to be enfeebled; and since the 
working bee depends upon the food which has been supplied to it while 
in the larval -condition, having no resources of its own to make, good any 
deficiency which it had to meet at that period of its life, it follows that the 
supply of protein is proportionately much more important for the insect in 
the early stage of its existence than it is for the young of the higher animals. 
While insects are, in many respects, as highly advanced and specialized as 
the mammalians, they are vastly inferior in the fact that no provision is 
made for the continued development of the adult individual. The chief 
business of the imago seems to be to prepare for the perpetuation of the 
species and the nutrition of the young. It is the development of a more 
elaborate system of organs for assimilation and excretion in the higher 
animals which gives them their vast superiority, because the wear and tear 
of the living tissues can thus be made good, and the waste products re¬ 
moved. With the insect, once the original working tissue is worn out y 
the individual dies. Hence the imj>ortance of starting the young bees 
with a good supply of the proteid niaterial essential to form good active 
working tissues; and in view of the marked variations which exisi with 
regard to the chemical composition of pollen, I think there is no more im¬ 
portant point to which the bee-keeper can turn his attention than the 
question of the proper nutrition of the larva. 
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GRAFTING FRUIT TREES. 

The accompanying figures illustrate a system of grafting which the 
editor saw described in the Journal of the Royal 'Horticultural Society , 
London, about eight years ago, and which he has since frequently shown 
to growers in various parts of the State, One tongue of the graft is in¬ 
serted in the ordinary way, while the other is taken across the crown of 



the stock, and inserted beneath the bark on the opposite side. If the 
stock is cut at an angle of 45 h the operation is even more easily performed. As 
growth is induced on both sides of the stock and scion, it naturally follows 
that there will be a more rapid and stranger union. In a very short time 
the wound is covered. Those growers who have tried this method speak 
highly of the results obtained. 


MAIZE CULTIVATION IN SOUTH GIPPSLAND. 

Mr. A. Molloy, Tar win, has kindly furnished the following particulars 
dealing with the cultivation of maize on his farm: — 

“ The land utilized for maize culture was ploughed in winter and 
harrowed whenever the weather was suitable, say, four times. Replough¬ 
ing was done as near the middle of October as possible, and the soil 
harrowed down again. Drills, about 18 inches apart, were then run out 

6600. ‘ Q 
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with the shovel point of the horse hoe, and the maize, half bushel good 
seed, dribbled by hand after the machine, after which the land was again 
harrowed and carefully rolled down. The plants were kept free from 
weeds until the crop was two feet high.” 

“ The crops for the past three years have been good, the average yield 
per acre being 80 bushels, whilst the green feed has been from 8 to 13 
feet in height. The conclusions I have arrived at concerning the varieties 
grown by, me are as follow:— 

£C Horse Tooth .—Soft corn, requires no crushing. Brown flag, strong 
grower. Was sown on the flats and grew magnificently, the cobs being 
from four to five inches across the base in quite 60 per cent, of cases. 
Turned out excellently in silage and for green feed. 

“ Selected, White. —A vigorous grower, with a strong tendency to give 
a good cob. Brown flag, strong stem. Good on river flats or on the hills. 
Has always been good for silage and green feed. 

“ Early Red Hogan. —Has a small cob, and is extra early. Is the 
best filler and the heaviest yielder. Will grow on medium soil. Is a good 
dry com. 

“ Selected Moruya .—Is a good filler, fairly early and a heavy yielder. 
Broad flag, large cob, and is a strong grower. Requires a good soil. A 
beautiful coloured com, excellent for market, also good for green feed. 

ct Golden King. —A tall, late variety; a strong grower, and the heaviest 
yielder for green feed. Grown on rich river lands.” 


VALUE OF MAIZE SILAGE. 

Mr. R. T. Archer, Government Dairy Supervisor, in a recent report, 
states: — 

“ On my first visit to the Carrajung Butter Factory, 'at the far end 
of the Gippsland ranges, I advised the suppliers to go in for silos and 
make ensilage for feeding their dairy stock. Shortly afterwards, Mr. 
George Lucas, one of the leading dairymen, came to Melbourne fora the 
express purpose of consulting me on the subject, with the result that he 
returned and built two 90-ton silos. These he has filled two seasons, first 
with maize, then with green oats. Many of his neighbours ridiculed the 
idea; but last season, which was a very dry one, Mr. Lucas’ cows were 
milking well, and he was drawing big cheques for his butter for about 
two months after his neighbours 5 cows had dried off. This year he had six¬ 
teen acres of crop, but as the summer was so dry this was not sufficient, 130 
cows being milked. Mr. Lucas told me last week that he was losing ^40 
a month through being without silage. He is going to grow 50 acres of 
maize next season for his cows and pigs, and intends building another silo. 
He speaks very highly of the value of silage, and says he had better results 
when feeding with maize than with oats. I consider this will be one of 
the best of object lessons possible in that district” 
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Rainfall in Victoria. 

Month of June, 1905 


By P . Baracchii Government Astronomer . 


Areas. 

Actual Average 
Rainfall recorded in 
each Area in 

June, 1605. 

Average Rainfall for 
each Area for 
the Month of June, 
based on all previous 
Years of Record. 

Maximum Fall 
recorded within each Area 
during June, 1905. 


inches. 

inches. 

inches. 

A . 

1-73 

1*71 

2‘67 at Rainbow 

B . 

2*86 

2*43 

3*60 n Serviceton 

0 . 

3*32 

3*44 

4*27 n Terang 

I) . 

4*03 

4*31 

5*40 n Cape Otway 

E . 

1*29 

I*9S 

1*92 n Charlton 

F .: 

1*93 

! 2-83 

i 2*65 n Benalla 

F 1 .. 

1*96 

3**23 

| 2*35 tr Alexandra 

F 2 ... 

5*09 

! 4*97 

i 5*52 n Yackandandah 

g ... !.! 

2*27 

2*93 

| 3*16 n Kyneton 

H . 

2*37 

! 3*77 

3*14 // Daylesford 

I 

1*44 

2 * 6*2 

i 1*86 // Portarlington 

V . 

3*32 

1 3*53 

| 4*60 n Grantvilie 

K .. 

4*96 

i 5*72 

j 7*37 n Wilson’s Promontory 

L . 

2*31 

3*37 

2*77 rr Alberton 

M . ! 

— 

4*54 j 

i • 

2*51 tr Gabo 


SUBDIVISIONAL AREAS OF THE STATE OF VICTORIA REPRESENTING 
TYPICAL DISTRIBUTION OF RAINFALL. 

A. North-west—Mallee country, including the counties of Millewa, Taila, Weeah, 

and Karkarooc. 

B. Central West—Including the counties of Lowan and Borung. 

C. Western Districts—Including the counties of Follett, Dundas, western half of 

Ripon and Hampden. 

D. South-western Districts and West Coast—Including the counties of Normanby, 

Villiers, Heytesbury, and Polwarth. 

E. Northern Country—Including the counties of Tatchera and Gunbower, and the 

northern half of Kara Kara, Gladstone, and Bendigo, and the north-west 
portions of Rodney and Moira. 

F. Northern Country—Including the greater part of the county of Moira, the north¬ 

eastern quarter of the county of Rodney, and the extreme north-west of 
the county of Bogong. 

Fi. Central North—Including the county of Anglesey, the west and northern parts of 
the county of Delatite, the extreme south of the county of Moira, and the 
south-east quarter of Rodney. 

F 2 . Upper Murray—Districts from Wodonga to Towong. 

G. Central Districts North of Dividing Ranges—Including counties of Talbot and 

Dalhousie, southern half of the counties of Kara Kara, Gladstone, and 
Bendigo, and the south-west quarter of the county of Rodney, 

H. Central Highlands and Ranges from Ararat to Kilmore. 

L South Central Districts on the west and north side of Port Phillip Bay—Includ¬ 
ing the counties of Grant, Grenville, and Bourke, and the eastern parts of 
the counties of Hampden and Ripon. 

1 1 . South Central Districts east of Port Phillip Bay, &e.—Including the counties of 
Mornington and Evelyn. 

K. Regions of Heaviest Rainfall—Including all the mountainous Eastern Districts, 

and South Gippsland. 

L. South-eastern Districts—Gippsland, and counties on the New South Wales Border. 

M. Extreme East Coast. 
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STATISTICS. 

PERISHABLE AND FROZEN PRODUCE. 


Exports for the Month of June, 1905 and 1904 respectively. 




June. 



11)05. 

1904. . 

Butter 

lbs. 

745,468 

606,660 

Cheese 

... n 

44,280 

86,280 

Milk and Cream 

.. cases 

981 

836 

Ham and Bacon 

.. lbs. 

89,760 

111,120 

Poultry 

head 

3,630 

3,810 

Eggs . 

.. dozen 

1,632 

5,076 

Rabbits and Hares 

.. pairs 

935,904 

328,012 

Mutton and Lamb 

carcasses 

1,194 

7,326 

Beef ... 

. .quarters 

118 

370 

Veal... 

carcasses 

365 

916 

Pork. 

.. n 

53 

538 

Fruit 

cases 

4,333 

925 

n Pulp 

.. rt 

2SS 

156 




R. CROWE. 

Exports for the Twelve 

Months 

ending- June, 1905 and 1904 

RESPECTIVELY. 


Description of Produce. 

1904-5. 

1903-4. 

Butter 

lbs. 

36,247,004 

32,709,812 

Cheese 

tt 

1,068,480 

934,770 

Milk and Cream 

cases 

10,889 

12,022 

Ham and Bacon 

lbs. 

1,569,200 

1,172,280 

Poultry 

head 

40,708 

47,142 

Eggs 

.. dozen 

46,244 

24,618 

Rabbits and Hares 

pairs 

5,423,892 

2,414,814 

Mutton and Lamb 

carcasses 

397,245 

181,170 

Beef 

..quarters 

3,245 

7,736 

Veal 

carcasses 

15,836 

5,455 

Pork 

n 

1,419 

1,902 

Fruit 

cases 

119,277 

86,138 

// Pulp ... 

.. it 

10,950 

72,719 


R. CROWE. 
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Deliveries from the Government Cool Stores for the Month of 
June, 1905 and 1904 respectively. 


Junk. 


Description of Produce. 



! 1905. j 

1904. 

Butter 

lbs. 

O 

00 

Vr 

8 

240,072 

Cheese 

it | 

19,145 j 

10,174 

Milk and Cream 

cases j 

! 

801 

Poultry 

... head j 

543 ; 

415 

Eggs... 

... dozen j 

13,756 

16,082 

Rabbits and Hares 

pairs ! 

412,044 j 

233,744 

Mutton and Lamb 

carcasses ; 

681 ’ 

4,977 

Beef ... 

...quarters j 

30 

83 

Veal ... 

carcasses j 

31 

128 

Pork... 

n \ 

51 

529 

Fruit 

cases 

74 . 


Sundries 

lbs. , 

4,059 ! 

15/J72 


R. CROWE. 


Arrivals in Melbourne of Butter and Butter ex Cream in Tons net, from the 
Different Districts of the State for the last 13 months, as compared with the 
previous corresponding Months. 


Months. 

Total. 

N. Eastern. 

Northern. 

Gippsland. 

W. & S. 
Western. 

1904. 

1008. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

1004. 

1903. 

1004. 1 

1903. 

June 

5901 

595 A- 

10U.V 

11 s 

°9 

m 

239 

213 


251 

July 

5271 

5011 

UL 

106 

53 

lot 

1341 

179 

, 229 

200 

August .. 

1,009*,- 

041 

200 

103 

152} 


170} 

122 

4401 

323 

September 

1,594.1 

1,28$ 

509 

323} 

■'•'72 


4271 

317 

3SO 

560 

October .. 

2,954 

2,122 

7*.u> 

439 

392 

174 

$07 

097 

1,023 

$12 

November 

4,1)79 

2,750 

920.V 

022 

4S0 

201 

l,;iTi7 

943 

1,3151 

984 

December 

0,594 

2,750 

705 

52$ 

334 

194 

1,350 

1,020 

1,199 

1,01 «3 


1905. 

19U4. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1901. 

1005. 

1904. 

1 

1905. 

1904. 

January., 

■2,549 

2,220 

490 ! 

j 403 

223 ! 

150 

i 1,072 

I 917 

764 

750 

February 

1,559 

2,047 i 

2371 

j 407 

1091 

170 

770 

! S44 

430 

026 

March 

1,205 

2,009 

133 

! 310 

S1 

150 

005 

! 938 

326 

623 

April 

709 

1,107 i 

01 

; 150 

351 

77 

411 

l 58C 

2011 

354 

May 

7421 

930 

121} 

j 110 

52 

29 

34$ 

i 466 

221 

310 

June 

■ OSS 

5901 j 

152 

! 1001 

00 

29 

222 

239 

248 

222 


R. CROWE, 

Superintendent of Exports. 
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Fruit and Plants. 

Exports to Australian States and New Zealand, Inspected during the month of 

June, 1905. 

i 

Casks 

Certificates 

Fruit. j 

1 

| 

or Packages 
Inspected. 

Given. 

Apples ... ... ... ! 

184 

21 

Bananas ... ... ... 

459 

103 

Grapes ... ... ... 

25 

6 

Lemons ... ... ... j 

959 

75 

Melons 

117 

8 

Oranges ... ... ... 

903 

95 

Passion Fruit 

29 

21 

Pears 

116 

32 

Pineapples 

100 

51 

Pomegranates ... ... | 

4 

4 

Quinces ... ... ... : 

5 

4 

Tomatoes... ... ... ! 

5 

5 

Total Cases Fruit 

i 2,606 

425 

Plants ... 

! ■ 12 

5 

Totals 

2,618 

430 


Exports of Fruit beyond the Australian Commonwealth and New Zealand for season 

1905 (to 30th June, only). 


Destination. 

Apples, 

Pears. 

Lemons. 

Totals. 


Cases. 

Cases. 

Cases. 

Cases. 

United Kingdom 

44,092 

2,667 


46,769 

Germany'.,. 

4,841 

13 


4,854 

South Africa 

3,428 

_ 

250 

3,678 

India 

1,434 



1,434 

Java 

508 

42 


550 

British Columbia ... ... ; 

457 



457 

Malay Peninsula ... ... 

450 

4 


454 

Belgium ... ... ... j 

! 300 



300 

United States, America 

20 

! 


20 

China 

5 



5 

Totals 

o5,53f) 

■ 

2,726 

' 

250 

58,511 


J. G. TURNER, 

Inspector Vegetation Diseases Acts , 

pro CHAS. FRENCH, 

Government Entomologist. 
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POTATO GROWING. 

By Geo. Seymour , Potato Expert. 

Though the subject with which this article deals may seem a very com¬ 
monplace one, it has not received the same attention in the past as wheat¬ 
growing or dairying. In the early days, when virgin forests were being 
cleared off the richest lands in the State, little difficulty was experienced 
in obtaining heavy yields and first-class quality. No special methods of 
tillage were then required. Much of the same land is being used to-day 
for the same purpose in rotation with other crops, such as wheat for hay, 
barley, oats, and peas. The yields have fallen very considerably, the 
average return for the last ten years being a trifle over 3 tons per acre. 
But a more serious aspect of the question is the too well-founded com¬ 
plaint of those engaged in the wholesale trade, as to the difficulty they 
have in keeping the local market or supplying orders for export This 
is due to the inferior quality of many of the varieties grown, and the care¬ 
less grading of those that are suitable for the trade. It is said that fully 
one-third of the annual crop marketed is of a low quality, ranging from 
20s. to 30s. per ton below the top price. 

The Problem. 

Tlie question naturally presents itself : Cannot something be done to 
remedy these defects ? What can be done to raise the yield, and what is 
of equal importance, to produce a crop that will command top price? If 
the value of one-third of the present season's crop could be increased by 
30s. per ton, it would mean between ^40,000 and ^50,000, or about £1 
per acre on the whole potato area of the State, or an amount equal to the 
annual rent of many first-class farms. 

There can be no doubt that a number of causes combine to bring about 
the condition of affairs above stated. Some of these are: Selection of 
wrong varieties of potatoes, growing potatoes in unsuitable soil (which is 
the most fruitful cause of what is called a nasty potato), want of care in 
the selection of seed, the unsuitable condition of the soil, and neglect of 
the growing crop. Farmers have their soil analyzed, and are told that 
it has all the constituents of a first-class potato land, but constant cropping 
has altered the mechanical condition of it, and rendered it unsuitable for 
the growth of potatoes, except in a very favorable season. There can be 
little doubt but that the average farmer understands the best methods of 
preparing the lapd he has to deal with, and practises them, and he may be 
generous in the use of manures, but still his returns are uncertain. The 
growers are asking each other the question : How are we to get back some¬ 
where near the yields of the early days? The answer must be found in 
getting back as nearly as possible to the conditions that existed in those 
days. 

Keeping the Land in Heart. 

Although the question of renovating the land is of the first importance, 
it is a comparatively easy matter, and has been solved by the farmer 
in the great potato belt of the State of Maine, United States of America. 
This ^is a tract of country 90 miles long, and 15 miles wide, devoted 
principally to potato-growing. They have adopted the practice of inter¬ 
cropping with clover, and the average yield is maintained at 4 tons per 
acre. One-third of the land is under potatoes every year. To secure 
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the renovation of his land the Victorian farmer should combine dairying or 
grazing with agriculture, sowing down part of his land every year with 
clover and grasses, making as much manure as he possibly can, and apply- 
ing it to the land in the fall, where he intends to plant potatoes the fol¬ 
lowing spring. 

The climatic conditions are not so easily dealt with. The clearing; 
away of the forests for cultivation and ring-barking of timber on grazing 
areas, especially on the hills, has had a marked influence on the climate. 
If it has not decreased the annual rainfall, it has increased the evaporation 
of moisture from the soil during the spring and summer months, when 
the potato crop requires all the moisture it can get. It has taken over 
fifty years to bring about this condition of the climate; it may take twice 
as long to remedy it. The plan that suggests itself is reforesting the 
country, planting all the roads and every spare corner on the farms with 
trees, so as to form wind-breaks to reduce evaporation. 

j 

Selection of "Varieties. 

If the,land is sown down and rested for a time, and the rainfall is 
sufficient, yields will increase; but there is another matter quite as impor¬ 
tant, viz., the selection of varieties suitable to the soil in which they are 
to be grown. Some potatoes do better in one class of soil, or one district 
than another, and this can only be proved by experiment. There is an 
endless variety of potatoes to choose from, and new varieties are being 
added every year. It would be well to find out those most suitable for 
trade requirements, and weed out a number of varieties, keeping only the- 
best. The question will then be asked, what is the best. If for the early 
market, the choice will be some of the quick-maturing varieties, generally 
white-skinned. If for later districts, some of the dark-skinned blues and 
reds are most suitable, as they keep longer, and are the best for export. 
This is the branch of the industry that requires the most serious attention. 
It would be little use increasing the crop if it cannot be disposed of; but 
if the statement is true that the merchants cannot fill their export orders 
because of the difficulty they have in procuring the stuff they require, 
then there must be room for improvement. It falls upon the farmers to 
face the matter, and improve the quality of their produce. If the average 
is a 4-ton crop, they should be able to market nearly the whole of it in¬ 
condition fit for export. The question of the selection of seed of any 
variety is a matter of great importance. The haphazard methods of by¬ 
gone days must be given up. The various points raised in this prelimin¬ 
ary sketch of existing conditions will be treated in detail later on. We 
will first give a general outline of the conditions necessary to insure success, 
and assume that many of our readers wish to begin potato-growing for the 
first time. 


General Requirements of the Crop. 

The potato crop is one of prime importance to the farmer. In the 
first place, it should supply a large portion of the potato supply of his 
home, as well as contribute materially to the rearing of pigs and other live 
stock on the farm; while, in the second place, in favorable districts, it is 
one of the most profitable crops the farmer can handle. The potato 
came originally from regions in North and South America, characterized 
by very abundant rainfall, but the plant has been gradually adapted to a 
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wide range of soils, of temperature, and of climate. Nevertheless, it 
may be stated definitely that abundance of moisture is the most important 
factor towards success. The natural habit is for the new tubers to be 
produced slightly nearer the surface than the seed was planted, and as the 
tubers require to be able to increase in bulk with ease it follows that deep* 
loose, loamy soils yield the best results. These deep soils require to be 
well drained, for although the potato likes moisture, it soon rots when 
submerged in -water* Most people look upon the tubers as the roots of 
the plant, but the real roots are the mass of little white filaments which 
hang in clusters from the base of the stalk. These little fine roots are 
not only very numerous, but, under favorable circumstances, they extend 
into the soil much further than they can be readily followed by the eye. 
If care is taken in washing away the soil from the roots of the potato the 
combined length of these filaments has been ascertained to amount to 
as much as 600 yards. This accounts for the fact that the potato is a 
good foraging plant, extracting large quantities of nutriment if the soil is 
favorable, and is additional evidence of the necessity for a deep open 
soil to attain the highest measure of success. While the conditions which 
govern success, as far as the potato crop for the market is concerned, can 
thus be fairly definitely stated, there are two other ways in which the 
potato is especially valuable to the all-round farmer. Owing to the amount 
of attention that the crop requires in the shape of tillage, it has long had 
the reputation of being one of the best possible crops for cleaning the land; 
while, on the other hand, when virgin forest land is first broken up before 
there is time to clear it of stumps or logs, it often happens that an ex¬ 
cellent crop of potatoes can be secured on what looks rather unpromising 
soil. The explanation is probably owing to the fact that the burn-off has 
left abundance of ashes containing lime and potash on the surface of the 
land, and potash is one of the constituents of the soil greatly relished by 
all root crops. Most of the great potato districts in Victoria—-Warm am- 
bool, Lancefield, Smeaton, and Bungaree — are volcanic, and in these 
volcanic soils potash is usually present in great abundance. Any soil 
which is mellow and friable, and which can be worked up into a fine 
loose condition, can be made to produce a good crop, but friable clay 
loams, rich in decayed vegetable matter, give the best results. The rea¬ 
son why that is so is probably to be found in the amount of organic matter 
which they contain supplying the necessary food for the crop, while the 
combination of the decayed vegetable matter and the clay places the soil 
in the best possible condition for retaining the moisture. On the other 
hand, it can been seen that the worst of all soils for potatoes are those which 
become very dry, and which easily clod. Hence it follows that on clay 
soils the chief aim of the farmer is to prepare his land by draining, work¬ 
ing, and incorporating farm-yard manure to such an extent that it loses its 
tendency to clod after heavy rains. This will also explain the importance 
•of thorough preparation of the soil. 

Preparation of Land. 

Where possible the land should be ploughed in autumn, thrown up rough 
In ridges exposed to the effect of the rain and the atmosphere during the 
winter, and then deeply re-ploughed and worked down to a fine tilth with 
the disc or other harrows, until the seed bed is made as fine and friable 
as possible. The extent to which the clod crasher or the roller can be 
used in these operations is a matter which can only be decided on the spot 
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and at the time. In cloddy ground it is a good rule to be guided as to 
the application of the roller by the way in which the clods break up when 
you kick them with the heel of your boot. The roller is doing very little 
good, or may even be doing great harm to the surface of the land, so long 
as it simply forces the clods into the soil, and thus produces a level surface. 
This is the reason why the spike roller has come into general favour—the 
clods are not only crushed and levelled, but the soil is again loosened with 
the spikes, so that the rain and air are admitted, and the next heavy rain 
has less chance of producing a hard crust on the surface. Depth of cul¬ 
tivation, thorough preparation of the land, and si fine mellow seed-bed, are 
all important. Wherever the water is found oozing out of the soil after 
a few day’s rain in winter indicates a patch of land that requires drainage* 
Few people know that the superabundance of water in the winter means a 
corresponding shortage in the summer. Yet this is the case, and the ex¬ 
planation is that water-logged land, when it does dry, loses nearly the 
whole of its moisture by evaporation. On the other hand, the little par¬ 
ticles of a soil in a friable condition cling tenaciously to the moisture, and 
remain moist long after the sodden parts of a field have become hard as 
bricks. Drainage, therefore, must not be overlooked. Land which has 
been previously under cultivation, and is now intended for a potato crop, 
should receive a dressing of farm-yard manure in the autumn, ploughing 
it in lightly, say, 4 inches deep. It should then be harrowed and left 
through the winter to mellow the land, and start the weed seeds. In 
some cases the manure is applied at planting-time, but in wet seasons this 
may cause a heavy growth of stalk, and a light return of tubers, or it may 
cause a good many hollow potatoes. The second' ploughing, to the depth 
of 8 inches or 9 inches, should be given, as soon as the land is fit, after 
the winter rains, and it is then worked up with the cultivator to a fine tilth. 
Land from which a crop of peas has been taken will give a good yield of 
potatoes without manure, in the volcanic soils, and in any system of rotation 
it is as well for potatoes to follow peas, clover, or other leguminous crop. 
The extra supply of nitrogen which such crops leave behind, through the 
roots and stubble, goes to' increase the fertility of the land, while the deep- 
root system, which forms one of their chief characteristics, has a marked 
effect in rendering the soil friable and mellow, making it comparatively 
easy to obtain a satisfactory seed-bed. There is a good deal of evidence 
to show that a mealy, fine-flavored potato is largely dependent for these 
qualities on careful preparation of the land. 

The foregoing considerations show how much easier it is to prepare 
loamy land, and from what we have said as to the part played by a good 
supply of moisture, it will be seen that much greater liberties may be taken 
in districts with a good rainfall than in the drier parts of the State. With 
a rainfall of 40 inches, a good crop can be produced on light sanclv soil, 
and under such conditions good results follow the application of artificial 
fertilizers. Examples of what can be done on poor, sandy soil, when 
drained and improved, may be seen in the Brighton district. The friable 
peaty soil of the drained swamps (such as Koo-wee-rup and Carrum) is 
also excellent for potatoes. Many of the hillsides of South Gippsland 
with their grey, loamy soil, give capital crops of potatoes, and this crop is 
one of the best means to get rid of the superabundant bracken. Where 
the quality is good, it may be said that quantity will follow as the land is 
brought into better condition, particularly as regards its water-holding 
/capacity. 
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Manures to use. 

Manuring is a question on which there is a great difference of opinion. 
However, as regards farm-yard manure, aii are pretty well agreed that 
it is the best in ail soils and climates, either worked into the soil by autumn 
ploughing, or applied as planting time in moist districts, or used as a mulch 
in the drier districts. It supplies plant food, conserves the moisture, and 
improves the mechanical condition of the soil. Artificial manures have 
not been found to give very satisfactory results when applied to the 
volcanic soils. Light grey or sandy soil must have liberal dressings of 
both artificial and stable manure. A heavy crop of peas, rape, or clover 
ploughed down on the potatoes will, in a moist season, give satisfactory 
returns. In districts where frosts are not severe enough to injure the pea 
crop, or retard the growth of rape, they should be sown early in autumn, 
and ploughed down just long enough to allow them to rot in time to work 
up the fallow. In this way the surest results are obtained from green 
manuring. In Brighton and Carrum the usual practice is to use 5 cwt. 
of i£ nitro-super. 5J * to the acre (equivalent to about 95 lbs. of phosphoric 
acid and 5 lbs. of nitrogen), with a fair amount of stable manure. English 
and American experiments show that stable manure alone is much more 
beneficial than artificial alone, 20 tons of the former raising the yield from 
6J tons to ioI tons per acre. Ten tons of farm-yard manure, with arti¬ 
ficials representing 35s. per acre, gave practically the same results. 

It is found, as regards nitrogen, sulphate of ammonia gives better re¬ 
sults than nitrate of soda, and as regards potash, the chloride is better 
than kainit. As in all other cases, the grower himself should experiment 
with different combinations, and quantities of artificials, as the results 
obtained elsewhere are seldom directly applicable to any given farm. In 
any case, the value of farm-yard manure must be emphasized. It restores 
the humus which is all-important to the land intended for potatoes. My 
own experience seems to show that the best crops of all are obtained where 
the potato follows grass or clover sod, and I feel sure that it is more pro¬ 
fitable to plant a few acres of well-prepared land than to risk a larger 
area only half-tilled. 

The Selection of Seed. 

It is a good plan always to select a potato of fair size and uniform shape, 
and true to type. But it does not always follow that a shapely potato is 
after all the best for seed. It is possible to get a wild potato that will have 
as good appearance, and cut as white and cook as well as a true one, but 
it will only yield a crop of undersized and small tubers. The accompany¬ 
ing illustrations will show how easy it is to make a mistake in the selection 
of seed. The farmer may take what he believes to be all true potatoes of 
the variety he is planting, and at digging time finds he has many stools 
that return nearly all small ones. The potato No. 1 in the illustration is 
a wild Brown River; No. 2 is a true one. They were of the same size, and 
almost identical in appearance, so much so that had they been in a pit to¬ 
gether they would both have passed as good seed; but, being taken from 
the parent root, there could be no mistake. They were planted side by side 
in the garden, and No. 3 represents the produce of No. 1, consisting of 23 
potatoes; only two were of medium size, the others ranging down to the 

* The requisite weight of superphosphate, &c„ can only he given if the percentage composition of the 
sample is known. This is given in the certificate which accompanies the invoice. See the Journal, 
Jnlv, 1905. 
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size of a large pea. No. 4 is the produce of No. 2, and consisted of five \ 
large potatoes, all fit for the table. Now, had these two lots been dug in 
the ordinary way, and carted to the pit, or sent away from the field, every 
potato on No. 4 would have been sent to market, and part of No. 3 would, 
in all probability, have been selected for seed. The next season No. 4 was 
cut into 19 sets, and the same number of sets were selected from the best 
of No. 3. These were planted beside each other in two drills, 27 inches 
apart. Both lots were treated exactly alike, receiving the same attention 
as if they had been planted in the held. The 19 sets from No. 3 produced 
those shown in No. 5, which had only twelve fair-sized tubers, which are 
placed at the front of the pile, all the rest at the back being fit only for 
feeding stock. The nineteen sets from No. 4 produced the large pile shown 
in No. 6 , all of which were fit for table or seed; the few too small for the 
table are all shown on the outside of the pile. Now, the ordinary practice 
is to select the seed in precisely the reverse way. Medium-sized or small 
potatoes are selected; all the marketable ones are sold; no attempt is made 
to trace the history of what is chosen, and the whole tendency is to breed 
down instead of breeding up. I feel sure that the mere introduction of new 
varieties of seed will not of itself do anything more than temporary good. 
The real cure for the ills that beset the industry is to be found in muchgreater 
care on the part of the individual grower, and one thing that requires to be 
placed on a new footing is the selection of the seed. The selection must be 
made at the time the crop is dug, not months afterwards. As each root is 
dug, the whole of the potatoes it has produced, big and little, are spread out 
on the surface of the land, and the grower himself selects the necessary 
quantity for his next crop before they are bagged. Only those stalks are 
chosen that have produced a fair number of tubers uniform in size and shape, 
and without a large percentage of small “ pig potatoes.” Uniform in 
character and true to type are the most essential characters. If any farmer 
will take the trouble, year by year, to select the best seed in this way, he 
will find the quality of the potato keeps up, and the yield improves, so long 
as the soil and moisture are right. As an instance, may be mentioned the 
experience of Mr. Kenny, of the Ballarat Orphan Asylum. He has never 
changed his seed for 25 years, and says his potatoes (early Rose) are better 
now than ever. Another point must be remembered. The same potato will 
not suit all soils and all climates. As a rule, seed appears to do best if 
planted in a slightly warmer district than that in which it was grown. Here, 
however, the haphazard method of selecting seed makes it difficult to be 
sure that the improvement is apparent or real. The safe plan is to begin 
in a small way, to take every care in the preparation of the land, and to use 
four or five varieties suitable for the purpose aimed at, whether this is the 
export trade or the early market. The selection of seed from year to year 
from the best of these varieties is then simply a matter of care and 
patience; but as year by year goes by, the more the type is fixed, and' the 
easier the selection becomes. 

■ The Care and Preparation of Seed. 

Potatoes intended for seed should never be put together in large heaps 
or pits, but should be spread out thinly in a cool, dry place. If they can 
be exposed to the sun all the better, as the greening of the tubers hardens 
them, and renders them le$s liable to rot. If possible, the seed should 
be planted before they send out the first shoot, which generally starts from 
the crown. When this takes place, the other eyes seldom start af all; 




3. First yeaPs produce from “Wild** Potato, 4. First year's produce from “True” Potato. 



5. Result from 19 seta of No. 3* 6. Result from 19 sets of No. 4. 
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lbs result will be only one very robust stalk to the plant, which will pro¬ 
duce nearly all large potatoes. The cutting of the seed is an important 
matter. It is a good plan to chip all seed not large enough to cut into 
two or more sets. This should be done by cutting a thin slice off the 
stem end, thereby finding out whether the potato is of a bad colour inside, 
also whether it is affected by the disease known as the Brown ring, as it 
is here the first signs manifest themselves. It is a mistake to cut off the 
crown, as it is there generally the first and most vigorous shoot starts from. 
The size of the set will be discussed later. 

Planting, 

The time for planting varies in different districts; but generally in dis¬ 
tricts affected by frosts it may begin as soon as all danger is over for 
early crop, and be continued, say ? from August or September, for early 
crop, to December in the later districts. The planting is usually done with 
a three-furrow plough, drawn by four horses, which will do from 3 to 
3Jr acres per day, requiring two boys to plant. The drill plough, requiring 
two horses, is also used in some districts. The drills are opened about 
27 inches apart, and the sets are dropped in the bottom of the drill, 
and this is closed by turning back or splitting the ridges. A team 
can open 4 acres per day. This method is preferred by some fanners, 
as it helps to work the land up. The previous ploughing should be 
very deep, as it is difficult to open drills on shallow ploughed land. 
After planting, the drills should be harrowed down as soon as possible. 
Some very good work has been done with the Robbins’ potato planting 
machine, which opens the drill for the reception of the seed, plants, 
applies the manure, and covers them again. It it is intended to use the 
planting machine, the land must be brought to a fine tilth before opera¬ 
tions begin. 

The crop should not be planted too deep, about 5 inches being found 
the most suitable depth. The drills should be from 27 in. to 30 in. apart, 
and from 18 in. to 24 in. between the sets. The plants when full grown 
should cover the ground completely, so as to shade it from the sun J s rays, 
and conserve all the moisture. The harrows should be put over the ground 
as soon after planting as possible, and every week or ten days after, until 
the plants are, say, 3 in. high, to keep down the weeds, and' loosen the 
soil. Then the horse hoe should be put through the drills, care being 
taken not to mould up the plants. The hoe should never be used after 
the plants have sent out their roots, as it will destroy them, many of them 
being near the surface. The next stage of the crop is the blooming time, 
and particular attention should be given at this point to plots intended 
for seed. All plants with false bloom should be pulled up at once. This 
is a work entailing a great deal of time and attention. Once through will 
not do, as all the plants do not bloom at the same time, and, if neglected, 
some of the blooms will fall, and the plant cannot be identified after. They 
may require to be gone through twice a week for three weeks, or even 
longer. After a fall of rain Is the best time. 

Digging. 

This is usually done with forks. Machines have not proved a success 
All potatoes intended for seed or storing should be thoroughly ripe before 
being dug. Sometimes it happens that heavy rains in the summer will 
induce a second growth. As soon as the potatoes show signs of a second 
growth they should be lifted at once. 
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Storing. 

The method of storing is usually called “pitting.” The word is some¬ 
what misleading, as it conveys the idea of an excavation in the ground, 
whereas the potatoes are simply shot out on the surface between two slabs 
or rails placed from 9 to 11 feet apart, a:nd raised to a height of about 
5 feet, with the slope like the roof of a house. This is then covered with 
a good coat of thatch. 

Grading for Market. 

Care should be taken to select only sound and well-shaped tubers, dis¬ 
carding all that may be damaged by the fork in digging, also horny or mis¬ 
shapen ones. Potatoes intended for export should be put up in good bags, 
either new or first-class second-hand ones. The most suitable varieties for 
export are “ Red skin,” “Brown’s River,” 1 and “Flattop.” 

Some Experiments with the Crop. 

The following experiments, carried out at different times on chocolate, 
volcanic soil (Romsey ) may be of interest:— 

Unmanured and Lea Land. —Plot 1. Four drills were planted on land 
prepared in the ordinary way, which had been under tillage for upwards 
of forty years without manure. Plot 2. Four drills were planted in land 
that had been heavily manured for mangolds and maize several years be¬ 
fore. Plot 3. A piece of grass land in the garden was prepared in the 

same manner as a fallo\v, and planted about the same time as the other two 

plots. In plot i. a large number of sets rotted, the return being at the 

rate of 2 tons per acre, which would have been over 3 tons had they not 

missed. Plot 2 returned 4 tons per acre, and plot 3 10 tons per acre— 
all fine, large sound tubers, with little or no refuse. 

Artificial Manures. —A portion of a field, plot 1 was dressed with 4 
cwt. superphosphate to the acre, plot 2 with the same quantity of special 
potato'manure. Both lots were sown with a machine, and on part of each 
plot the manure was ploughed in with the potatoes, and part sown on the 
top after planting, and harrowed in. Plot 3, consisting of twelve drills 
fight through the paddock, was left without any manure. Plot 4 received 
a double quantity of special potato manure. When dug, plot 4 gave file 
same returns as plots 1 and 2, with the single quantity of manure, and plot 
3 returned 2 cwt. more than plot 4. The potatoes were planted a little 
late, but the season was an average one. 

Cut Seed versus Whole Seed. —Plot 1. Sufficient seed of an average 
weight of about 2 oz. was taken to plant eight drills 16 chains long. For 
plot 2, half the above quantity of the same sized seed was cut into two 
sets, from crown to stem, furnishing sufficient sets to plant the same 
number of drills. On being dug, plot 2 gave about 56 lbs. more potatoes 
than plot i, and nearly all were fit for market. Plot No. 1, with the 
whole seed, came through the ground nearly a week before the cut seed, 
and produced very few large tubers, with a great quantity of seed and 
small ones. 

Large and Small Potatoes for Seed. —This experiment was carried out 
in 1881 to test the difference between the ordinary seed used and that 
taken from the large potatoes as sent to market. Plot 1. Four drills 5 
chains long were planted with ordinary seed, cut and whole. Plot 2 was 
planted with table potatoes cut to two and three eyes. On plot 1 two 
roots out of every three were discarded when dug, as they produced nearly 
all undersized and small tubers. In plot 2 they were just the opposite, 
only one stool in three being rejected. 
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THE FINING OF AUSTRALIAN WINES* 


By HI. d'A. Burney , Titlenliural Expert. 

Part II. 

A list of all the substances used for fining wines might be very extended 
but for actual requirements it may be confined to white of egg, isinglass, 
gelatine, lactocolle (casein of milk), and Spanish clay. If patent finings 
are not included hi this list, it is because, in the writer’s opinion, they 
should be classed in the same category as the mysterious compounds 
advertised in the French newspapers and catalogues, and said to improve 
the wines in which they are used. For instance, here is a Regenerator 
for cloudy wines, giving them the elements indispensable to their preserva¬ 
tion.” The cost is, however, 5s. per hogshead, so that the inventor of 
the Regenerator is hardly a philanthropist His compound may possibly 
be indispensable to the preservation of certain wines, but in all probability 
it could be obtained cheaper in its original elements. Patent finings may 
have advantages in being put up in a convenient form for use, but the 
purchaser usually pays for that convenience, more especially when the 
linings are sold in a liquid state. It does not follow that all patent finings, 
the actual composition of which is not shown, are pernicious, but it is not 
for the cell&rman to use in his wine any finings containing chemicals which 
may be prohibited by the Board of Health. The ideal fining is one that 
will procure clarification at the smallest cost, without interfering with the 
composition of the wine, or leave any foreign matters in it. The cost is 
always a consideration, but the lowest priced finings are not of necessity 
the cheapest. The quantity used is variable, and, as a rule, the desired 
result is obtainable with a smaller quantity of the higher-priced finings 
than of those obtainable cheaply. 


White of Egg. 

The most popular of all finings for red wines, almost from time im¬ 
memorial, has been white of egg. It is even mentioned by Palladius, and 
was probably in use among the ancient Romans. In all wine-making 
countries of the world, it is at the present day the commonest of wine 
finings. In the writer's opinion, eggs are less used in Australia than they 
should be, though the reason given that they are difficult to obtain when 
required, is, unfortunately, too often true. In the winter, particularly, 
eggs are often very scarce, and, as finings, it is essential that the eggs 
must be absolutely fresh. Each egg should be broken separately, and 
only the white used. The yolk contains fatty substances of no clarifying 
value, and not precipitated in the wine. The shell simply falls to the 
bottom of the cask, and, as it contains lime, may be attacked by the acids 
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In the wine, giving- off ^carbonic acid gas, which interferes with the preciph 
ration of the lees. White of egg is an almost pure form of albumin, as 
will be seen by the following analyses: — 



Girardin (i). 

Shutzemberger (2). 

Water 

86*34 

82‘88 

Albumin 

... 13*00 

16*46 

Mineral salts 

‘66 

*66 


IOO'OO 

IOO'OO 


According to Portes and Huyssen (3), the albumin is composed as follows— 


Carbon ... 

••• 53'33 

Hydrogen 

7'47 

Nitrogen 

••• I 2 3 5'5 

Oxygen 

... 23-7 


IOO'OO 


The average weight of the white of an egg is about ii oz. For clarifying 
ordinary wines the quantity varies between four and nine eggs per 60- 
gallon hogshead. It is generally used for red wines only, though the 
writer has used white of eggs for white wines with every success. Refer- 
ence to Table II. will show that white of egg requires 1-32 of its weight 
of tannin to produce complete precipitation. If, then, the -wine to be fined 
contains no superfluous tannin, an addition of tannin of about J-oz. per 
hogshead must be made if six eggs are to be used, that is taking each 
white to average i| oz. In practice, it will be found that white of egg pre 
cipitates very rapidly in red wines, leaving no foreign taste whatever, and 
making the wine clear and smooth, without inordinately reducing the 
natural tannin which it contains. This applies particularly in comparing 
the clarifying action of eggs with that of gelatine, as the white of egg is 
partly coagulated by the alcohol and acids contained in the wine, while 
gelatine is acted upon by. the tannin only. For a light claret, an addition 
of 1-16 oz. of tannin per hogshead, followed by a fining with three eggs, 
will usually be found to Gause complete and rapid clarification. The eggs 
should be beaten up well in a little water, a teacupful for every four eggs, 
each egg being examined separately, so as to insure it being fresh. When 
they are thoroughly beaten, they should be stirred into half a bucket of the 
wine to be fined, which is then stirred into the cask. Many authors advo¬ 
cate the use of salt in fining wines, particularly with eggs, as it is claimed 
that salt assists the dissolution of the albumin. This may be correct, but 
in practice the difference caused by the addition of salt is barely per¬ 
ceptible in ordinary circumstances. In view of the regulations of the 
Wine Adulteration Acts recently enforced in both Sydney and Melbourne, 
the addition of salt to finings cannot be recommended. It is not, of course, 
suggested that the addition of salt injures the wine, or is detrimental to 
health, but as this addition may serve to mask other adulterants, a limit, 
has been very justly fixed, which, up till now, has not been exceeded by 
any Victorian wines analysed. 


1. Chimie Industrielle, p. 374. 

2. Duclaux. Encyclopedic Chimique, p. 740. 

3. Traite de la vigxie et de ses prodints, Vol. II,, p. 302. 
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Isinglass. 

After white of egg, isinglass is the purest substance used in wine 
making as finings. There are several varieties of diverse commercial value, 
according to the substance from which they are manufactured. The best 
quality is obtained from the bladder of the sturgeon, commonly found in 
the waters of the Black and Caspian Seas. Other qualities are obtained 
from the bladders of other fishes, and an inferior quality is made by 
.gelatinizing the flesh of certain fish, but it is of little value. The solu¬ 
bility of the best prepared isinglass varies between 98 per cent, and 89 
per cent, at a temperature of 103 deg. Fahr. Reference to the tables will 
show that of all finings isinglass is the most readily affected by tannin. 
It impoverishes the wine to which it is added less than any other, and 
leaves less lees. For this reason it is more especially suitable for white 
wines. It has, however, the reproach of forming light lees and floaters 
in the wine. This is because isinglass is formed of fine membranes of 
varying consistency, which, during trituration, imprison tiny bubbles of 
air. These bubbles rise or fall in the wine, according to the difference 
in temperature, and more particularly according to the atmospheric pres¬ 
sure. This is a very serious difficulty in fining white wines for bottling 
for immediate consumption. The wine may be absolutely brilliant, except 
that it contains floaters, tiny particles like the grains of dust showing in a 
ray of sunlight in a room. To avoid this difficulty, special care must be 
given to the dissolution of the isinglass preparatory to using it as a fining. 
In the January number of the Journal , in a translation from the French 1 , 
a short description of the method of preparing isinglass was given, which 
it would be as well to briefly repeat here. Soak the isinglass over night 
in cold water, and next morning take it from the water and work it into 
as smooth a paste as possible with a pestle and mortar, gradually diluting 
it with water (at a temperature not exceeding no deg. Fahr.}, until it 
has the consistency of a thin paste. Then pass it through a fine sieve, so 
as to strain out the larger lumps, which are pounded up again before being 
added to the rest. To this paste add an equal quantity of warm water in 
which has been dissolved a quantity of tartaric acid, equivalent to 1-10 of 
ihe original dry weight of the isinglass. At the end of an hour or two 
the mixture will have become a clear jelly, and can then be used in the 
usual manner. This seems a somewhat tedious and lengthy process for 
ordinary cellar work, but the extra care is amply repaid by the increased 
effectiveness of the finings, and the .avoidance of floaters, as referred to 
above. In dissolving both isinglass, 1 autocode, and gelatine, the tem¬ 
perature of the water used is of first importance. If isinglass is boiled 
its clarifying action is almost completely destroyed. Instead of being 
readily acted on by the tannin, acids, and alcohol in the wine when mixed 
with it, the over-heating has already partially coagulated it, and it falls 
rapidly to the bottom of the cask in flakes, carrying with it only a minimum 
of the impurities in the wine. The above-mentioned method of dissolving 
isinglass is sometimes slightly modified by adding the tartaric acid while 
the isinglass is being pounded in the mortar. As, however, the action of 
the add causes the isinglass to swell up, in my opinion it is preferable 
to make the addition after the isinglass has been pounded up and strained, 
and not before-hand. The isinglass referred to is that of commerce, sold 


1. J. Laboxde. Clarification et limpidite des vxns blancs. 
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usually In thin threads. The dried fish bladder is used bv some cellar- 
men, but it requires a lot of labour to work it into a state fit for use, and 
it is only effective in the direct ratio to its division. When worked*in a 
pestle and mortar, after having been chopped into small pieces, it takes 
a very long time before it can be passed through a sieve. For ordinary 
use, the isinglass, as prepared in threads and sold commercially, will be 
found in every way handier and particularly more easy to weigh accu¬ 
rately. The quantity of prepared isinglass necessary for finings is: — 
Light fining, oz. per hogshead; medium fining, J oz per hogshead ; heavy 
fining, f oz. per hogshead. 

Reference to the tables will show that, in round numbers, isinglass 
requires only one-quarter of its weight of tannin to precipitate it. In 
practice, with white wines, even this small proportion will only be found 
necessary as an addition in the case when the wine, is absolutely deficient 
in tannin, or with greasy wines containing albuminous matters in suspen¬ 
sion, which require an addition of tannin to precipitate them. 

Gelatine. 

Of all finings sold commercially, there is none with greater diversity of 
both appearance and actual value than gelatine. It is in reality only a 
purified form of glue, extracted from the bones, skins, and hoofs of 
animals. Sold in thin, transparent sheets, it is almost odourless, but when 
soaked in water, it has a distinct odour sui generis, which it may leave 
behind it in the wine, unless prepared with care. It is noticeable that 
the more opaque are the sheets or cakes the more distinct is this odour, 
and the smaller is the clarifying action. Many cellarmen prefer the dark 
coloured gelatine, sold in cakes, but, in the writer’s opinion, it is only of 
value with coarse wines, the colour of which it is desired to reduce. 
Dr. Carles 1 is more emphatic in declaring that the whiter and more trans¬ 
parent the gelatine, the purer it is, and the more its action approaches 
that of white of egg and isinglass. This is also my opinion, from actual 
observation and experiment with Australian wines. Some authors 2 say 
that the whitest and most transparent gelatines do not clarify better than 
the darker coloured gelatines, which often have a repulsive odour. This is 
quite the contrary of my experience, and can probably be accounted for 
in the preparation of the gelatine, and the thin sheets being easily over¬ 
heated. There is no doubt that the brownish matters which colour the 
dark gelatines are nothing but impurities. These gelatines also have a 
very strong action in reducing the colour of a wine, probably from their 
being obtained from bones, and, possibly, containing phosphates. One 
well-known author 3 absolutely condemns the use of gelatine as finings, and 
his argument really applies only to the very, delicate wines of the country 
he writes of. 

If prepared with care, and used in restricted quantities, gelatine Is of 
great value as »a clarifier of full-bodied wines, and also sweet wines. The 
leaves should be soaked in water over night, and the water poured away 
from them the next .morning. This water will, as a rule, be found to 
have absorbed almost the whole of any unpleasant odour the gelatine may 
have contained. Fresh water should then be added in the proportion of 
from ten to twenty times the weight of dry gelatine. The whole should 

(1) Le collage des vins. 

(2) P. Pacottet. Vinification. 

(3) E. Viard. Traife de la Vigne et du vin. 
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then be gradually and slowly heated until the gelatine is completely dis¬ 
solved. It is preferable that this should be done in a water bath, to pre¬ 
vent the gelatine burning, and it is easily arranged by using a special pot 
for the purpose fitted in .a larger one containing water. In city cellars, 
where gas is available, this is an easy matter, but in the country where 
open wood fires are used, care must be taken to avoid smoking the 'gelatine 
as it is being heated. As soon as the gelatine is dissolved, it should be 
mixed with a sufficient quantity of wine, to prevent its jellifying again, and 
then stirred into the casks. Some cellarmen prefer pouring hot water on 
the soaked gelatine, and gradually adding more hot water until the whole 
is dissolved. There is a danger with this, of burning the portion which 
comes in direct contact with the boiling water added, thus destroying its 
clarifying action, as referred to above. On the other hand, when the 
gelatine is gradually treated in the water bath, complete dissolution is 
obtained at the lowest possible temperature. 

The quantity of the best quality sheet gelatine usually required for 
a fining varies between § oz. to i| oz. per hogshead. As it is precipitated 
by tannin only, reference to* the tables is of special interest, as the figures 
are approximately accurate, while with all other albuminous finings the 
action of the acids and alcohol has to be considered. It will be seen that 
10 parts, of the best quality gelatine requires 7.68 parts of tannin to cause 
complete precipitation, and if the gelatine is of inferior quality, the pro¬ 
portion of tannin required may reach 12 parts to 10 of gelatine. The 
necessity of an addition of tannin is here evident in all cases, except with 
very rough wines, the astringency of which it is intended to reduce. With 
white wines deficient in tannin, an addition of tannin in the proportion of 
about 7! parts to every 10 of gelatine will be found necessary to obtain 
complete precipitation. 

Lactocolle. 

From the very earliest literature on wine making, milk has been favor¬ 
ably written of as a clarifier of wines. Its action is energetic, and it is 
cheap and easily obtainable, but, unfortunately, contains substances which 
are not precipitated, but remain in the wine, affecting its flavour and keep¬ 
ing qualities. For this reason, it has been very properly prohibited from 
use in wines by the Victorian Wine Adulteration Act. Recently it has 
been proved that it was only the albuminous substances in milk that had 
any clarifying action, and this albumin, called casein, has been largely pre¬ 
pared commercially. It has been named Lactocolle, and is obtained by 
chemically treating skimmed milk, and drying it on rollers similar to those 
used in paper mills. The result is a brilliantly white powder, odourless, 
with a very slight taste of milk. As finings lactocolle acts somewhat diffe¬ 
rently to others in that, although not itself alkaline, it is precipitated prin¬ 
cipally* by the acids in the wine. It is evident that for this reason lactocolle 
should be of great value in over acid wines, but more especially in white 
wines. From the writer’s experience, this claim has been somewhat 
modified in that, although lactocolle is undoubtedly precipitated in a liquid 
containing acids only, in liquids containing both tannin and acids the 
tannin greatly influences its precipitation. For instance, in the case of a 
light red wine containing a surplus acidity, if large quantities of lactocolle 
are used so as to reduce this acidity, the reduction is very slight, almost 
imperceptible in fact, so long as any tannin remains in the wine. The 
clarifying action of lactocolle is slower than that of most finings, but 
the lees formed from it -are small and heavy, and, after bottling, no light 
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deposit is formed. The chief difficulty with lactocolle lies in preparing 
it before adding it to the wine to be fined. Being an impalpable and very 
light powder, it does not mix at all readily with any liquid. The best 
method of obtaining dissolution is to gradually; and slowly sift the powder 
upon about twenty times its weight of water, stirring slowly all the time. The 
water should be for preference tepid. If the water is added to the powder 
it forms a sticky and lumpy mass, very difficult to dissolve. When a thin 
paste is formed, it should be poured directly into the cask, and not first 
stirred into a bucket full of the wine, as is the case with other finings. The 
reason for this is not very clear, except that when mixed with a small 
quantity of wine, the paste seems to curdle slightly, while when gradually 
added to the bulk and well stirred, it forms a whitish cloud through the 
liquid, which slowly falls to the bottom, leaving the super nagent wine free 
from any foreign flavour. Were it not for this difficulty in dissolving it 
prior to adding it to the wine, lactocolle would have become more popular. 
I have lately tried leaving it mixed with the tepid water over night before 
using it, and the results seem a decided improvement upon adding it to the 
wine directly it is dissolved. The quantity to be used would vary between 
| oz. and 1 oz. per hogshead. In the Revue de Viticulture 1 it is stated 
that 1 oz. of lactocolle is equivalent to the whites of seven eggs, and in 
practice it will be found that these proportions compare their clarifying 
actions fairly accurately, taking into consideration the difference in their 
chemical action when added to wine. 

Spanish Clay. 

The preceding fining substances have all a chemical action upon the 
wane to which they are added. They all reduce the wine in either its per¬ 
centage of tannin, acidity, or both. Spanish clay is, on the contrary, 
purely mechanical in its action, in that it falls to the bottom of the cask, 
carrying with it, by adherence only, any foreign bodies with which it may 
come in contact. It is a greyish earth, used by porcelain makers, and is 
composed principally of silicates in a more or less pure state. It should be 
well washed, after being powdered as fine as possible, before adding to the 
wine. This clay is usually used in conjunction with other finings, and the 
quantity may be anything between J lb. and 1 lb. per hogshead, and even 
more. Its action following gelatine is often useful. 

Tannin. 

Although tannin was not included in the list of finings, and may not, 
strictly speaking, be included, as such its action is so involved with the 
chemical action of finings that in most cases no proper clarification can be 
obtained without it. Commercial tannin is obtained principally from oak 
galls, formed by the action of certain insects upon the leaves of the tree. 
Tannin is present in varying proportion in all wines. At the ripening of 
the grapes it is condensed in the stalk, skin, and seeds. As this tannin is 
soluble, whatever may be the method of wine making, no wine is absolutely 
free from it Both the quantity, and the fixity of that quantity, are vari¬ 
able, and have a tendency to diminish. The more the wine is deprived 
from contact with the stalk, skins, and seeds, the less tannin it will contain. 
Of the tannin found in new wine, one portion is precipitated by the albu- 

(1) A. Muntz. Revue de Viticulture, No. 420.' 
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rninous substances in the first lees, another by the colouring matter, and a 
third portion is rendered insoluble by the oxidizing action of the air. The 
natural loss of tannin, even in new red wines, is so very great that the 
quantity remaining in the wine is often insufficient.do permit a fining with 
any gelatinous or albuminous finings. This lack of sufficient iannin is the 
chief cause of defective clarification, and the logical remedv, however 
obvious, is too often disregarded in Victoria. The addition of tannin to 
a wine introduces no persistent foreign substance. If a quantity of tannin 
is .added prior to fining, sufficient to combine with the finings used, as the 
tables below explain, the most scrupulous analysis, or the most delicate 
palate cannot find after the operation any trace of added tannin or finings. 
All the natural tannin will have been left intact, .and all the finings added 
will have been precipitated only by the exact quantity that was added. 

Commercial tannin is sold in various forms, of which alcoholized tannin 
is the purest for wine-making purposes. It is usually found as a whitish 
yellow powder. This powder dissolves slowly in cold water, making the 
liquid cloudy, but it clears when treated, and remains clear. It dissolves 
very rapidly in spirit. It has always been the practice of the writer to 
dissolve a known quantity of tannin in weak spirit, the quantity of which 
is measured, and then can be bottled and used as required. For instance, 
if 1 lb. of tannin is dissolved in 1 quart of! spirit, J of a pint of the 
solution contains 2 ozs. of tannin. Tannin is obtainable commercial!v of 
excellent quality, and if exceptions have been taken to peculiar odours 
found in -wines after an addition of tannin, it has usually been when small 
quantities have been obtained from the local chemist, who has not always 
the space to keep his stock separated, and the tannin has absorbed the 
odours from adjacent chemicals. 

Tables showing the coagulating action of tannin in combination with 
various finings:— 

Table I. 


1 Part of pure alcoholized tannin precipitates— 



Skimmed milk 

52*00 parts 


Fresh white of egg ... 

32"oo ,, 



Prepared isinglass (dissolved cold) 

4*07 ,> 



Dried white of egg ... 

3 ‘ 20 » 



Lactocolle ... 

3' 3 9 >. 



Prepared isinglass (dissolved hot) 

2-60 ,, 



Best quality gelatine ... 

1*30 ,, 



Common isinglass 

1*04 „ 



Cake gelatines ... ... '94 

to *&3 



Table II. 






Tannin. 

10 

parts of skimmed milk precipitate ... 

... 

0*19 

JO 

,, fresh white of egg precipitates 


0*30 

10 

,, prepared isinglass (dissolved cold) precipitate 

2*68 

10 

,, dried white of egg precipitate 

... 

3* 12 

10 

lactocolle precipitate 


3‘°4 

10 

,, prepared isinglass (dissolved hot) precipitate 

3‘84 

10 

,, best quality gelatine precipitate 


7*68 

10 

,, common isinglass precipitate 


o'6r 

10 

„ cake gelatines, precipitate 

10*50 to 

12*00 

In the following article the choice, effects, and practical methods 


fining will be considered. 
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SOME LEADING BREEDS OF DAIRY CATTLE. 

By R . T. Archer , Dairy Supervisor. 

Chief amongst the breeds recognised in this country as dairy cattle are 
the Shorthorn, Ayrshire, and Jersey. Some other dairy breeds are repre¬ 
sented, namely, Holstein, Kerry, Guernsey, &c. The Holstein and 
Guernsey, at least, are worthy of more attention than they have had hitherto, 
for amongst some of our best butter records are those from the Holstein 
cross, while the Guernsey are of a similar nature to the Jersey, but larger 
in size, while they give large quantities of rich milk of a high colour. 
Amongst the breeds which are looked upon purely as beef breeds there are 
often found strains and individuals that are first-class butter producers. 
For instance, one of the best dairy herds in Gippsland, that of Mr. Lang- 
ham, of Korumburra, is pure Hereford, and we have known individuals of 
the Polled Angus give as much as 17 lbs. of butter per week. 

Shorthorns. 

Most people in Australia are inclined to class the Shorthorn as a beef 
and not a dairy breed, and that is due entirely to the general neglect of the 
milking strain and the milking properties of the breed, while, in England, 
to use the words of Professor Sheldon, (i The Shorthorns may, with con¬ 
fidence, be placed as one of the best half-dozen milking breeds to be found 
anywhere, and that as all-round cattle they cannot be surpassed, if indeed 

equalled, by any other breed in the world.If we draw attention to 

the remarkable facts that the Shorthorns have, during the past century, 
become more widely and numerously diffused than any other breed through¬ 
out the dairying districts of England and Ireland, not to mention Scotland 
and Wales; that over large areas of country they have displaced or are 
displacing other breeds, against which process there is at present no re¬ 
action worth the name, enough is said to show that the premier breed pos¬ 
sesses supeiior and commanding merits as milk producers. All this is in 
no respect the result of mere undesigned and accidental fashion, but due 
to the well-ascertained fact that as milkers, as breeders, and as fatteners, 
Shorthorns are superior to the breeds which they have displaced.” 

That we have good milking Shorthorns in this country will be seen from 
the accompanying illustration. The bull, u The Skipper,” took first and 
champion prizes for milking Shorthorns at the Royal Show, Melbourne, 
1904, and Is the property of Mr. P. H. Morton, &nd was bred by Mr. W. 
G. Roberts. The cow, “ Queenie 3rd,” was awarded first and champion 
prizes for milking Shorthorns at the Royal Show, Melbourne, 1903; at the 
same show, she secured first for the cow giving the greatest quantity of milk, 
and was third In the butter test. In 1904, at the Royal Show, this cow was 
awarded first and champion for milking Shorthorns. cc Queenie 3rd” is 
the 1 property 7 of and was bred by Mr. R. Lidgett, Myrniong. 

In the Leader of 24th June last are given the records of a dozen of 
Mr. W. T. Manifold’s pure Shorthorn cows at Purrumbete, and they should 
be of sufficient value to reproduce here: — 

Bays in Milk. lbs. of Milk. Butter Fat Test. Ibs. of Butter. 

270 ... 7,530 ... 3' 9 ... 317 

330 ... 7,230 1 ... 4-0 ... 320 

33° 6,910 ... 5'2 ... 407 





SHORTHORN COW, “QUEENIE 3rd.” 
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I>a\ s ill Milk. 

lbs. of Milk. 

Butter Fat Test. lbs. of Butter. 

240 

7,3^0 

4*3 

35i 

33° 

bo 

'O 

O 

4‘° 

350 

3 00 

7o3° 


352 

36 ° 

6,780 

4*6 

350 

356 

6,810 

4*3 

326 

36 ° 

6,390 

4*6 

330 

3 °o 

7,530 

4‘i 

342 

240 

6,660 

4*2 

3 TI 

33° 

8,640 

3*9 

373 

This is truly a 

magnificent record. 

and bulls 

from such cows should be 


almost invaluable for the improvement of dairy herds. 

Thornton’s Description of the Shorthorn. 

The breed is distinguished by its symmetrical proportions, and by its 
great bulk on a comparatively small frame, the offal being very light, and 
the limbs small and fine. The head is expressive, being rather broad 
across the forehead, tapering gracefully below the eyes to an open nostril 
and fine flesh-coloured muzzle. The eyes are bright, prominent, and of a 
particularly placid, sweet expression, the whole countenance being 
remarkably gentle. The horns (whence comes the name) are unusually 
short, springing well from the head, with a graceful downward curl, and 
are of a creamy, white, or yellowish colour, the ears being fine, erect and 
hairy. The neck is moderately thick (muscular in the male), and set 
straight and well info the shoulders, which when viewed in front are wide, 
showing thickness through the heart, the breast coming well forward, and 
the fore legs standing short and wide apart. The back among the higher 
bred animals is remarkably broad and fiat, the ribs barrel-like sprung 
well out of it and with little space between them and the hip bones, which 
are soft and well covered. The hind quarters are long and well filled in, 
the tail being set square on to them, the thighs meet low down, forming 
the full and deep twist, the flank should be deep so asi to partially cover 
the uclder, which should be not too large, but placed well forward, the 
teats being well formed, square-set, and of medium size, the hind legs 
should be very short and stand wide and quite straight to the ground. The 
general appearance should show even outlines. The whole body is covered 
with long soft hair, there frequently being a fine undercoat, and this hair 
is of the most pleasing variety of colour, from a soft creamy white to a 
full deep red. Occasionally the animal is red and white, the white being 
found principally on the forehead, underneath the belly, and a few spots 
on the hincl-quarters and legs; in another group the body is nearly white, 
with the head and neck partially covered with roan, while again, the 
body is most beautifully variegated of a rich deep purple or plum- 
coloured hue. On touching the beef points, the skin is found to be soft 
and mellow as if lying on a soft cushion. In animals thin in condition, 
a kind of inner skin is felt, which is the “ quality J} or “ handling” indica¬ 
tive of those great fattening propensities for which the breed is so famous. 

Ayrshires, 

This unquestionably represents one of the best breeds for the production 
of milk, butter or cheese, and for the improvement of the farmer’s herd. 
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Ayr shires are, perhaps, more hardy and less dainty feeders than other 
British breeds, and deep and reliable milkers. They certainly hold some of 
the highest records for butter production in this country. Their greatest 
fault is short teats, but many of the leading breeders have practically elimi¬ 
nated that from their herds, and where it still exists it will have lost its 
claim to notice with the more general use of the milking machine, which can 
manipulate the short teats quite as well as the long. 

The bull illustrated below is the famous “Jamie of Oakbank,” who, I 
believe, has never been beaten in the show ring, and is the sire of a race 
of many first-class butter producers. He was bred by the Messrs. McNabb 
and Brothers, Oakbank, Tull amarine. The cow, “Ada of Glen Elgin,” 
is from the splendid herd of Mr. T. A. Grant, Toolern. 

The favorite colour of the Ayrshire is a light brown or brown and 
white; some few are found black and white, and now and then even a 
pure white one is seen; but, so far as I have seen or heard, never roan- 
coloured. At one period an Ayrshire was hardly considered pure unless 
it had a black nose, but a white nose is not looked upon as any drawback 
to a cow at the present time. The appearance of black here and there 
indicates the presence of West Highland blood. Some people think if a 
cow shows a notch in each ear it is a sign of pure Ayrshire, but this is 
a mistake. It belongs, however, to some families, and is regularly trans¬ 
mitted. The udder is the chief point from which we can infer the milking 
qualities of a cotv of any sort, and especially of an Ayrshire. It should 
in form be long from front to back, stretching well forward on the belly, 
broad behind, filling up well the space between the legs, but should not be 
too deep vertically—that is, hang too far down—space being obtained in it 
rather through length and breadth. The udder should not be too fleshy, 
but should milk out well. The large veins on the belly should be full 
and prominent, with a good, large cavity at the upper end of each. “ The 
Ayrshire Herd Book Societysays the head short, forehead wide, nose 
fee between the muzzle and eyes, muzzle large, eyes full and lively, horns 
wide set on, inclining upwards. Neck moderately long and straight from 
the head to top of the shoulder, free from loose skin on the under side, 
fine at its junction with the head, and enlarging symmetrically towards 
the shoulders. Fore-quarters sloping, withers fine, chest sufficiently broad 
and deep to insure constitution, brisket and -whole fore-quarters light, the 
cow gradually increasing in depth and width backwards. Back short and 
straight, spine well defined, especially at the shoulders; ribs short and 
arched, the body deep at the flanks, hind-quarters long, broad, and straight, 
hoop bones wide apart and not overlaid with fat, thighs deep and broad, 
tail long, slender, and set on level with the back; udder capacious and not 
fleshy, hinder part broad and firmly attached to the body, the sole nearly 
level, and extending well forward ; milk veins about udder and 'abdomen 
well developed, teats 2-2-I inches in length, equal in thickness, the thick- 
", ness being in proportion to the length, hanging perpendicularly, their dis¬ 
tance apart at the sides should be about one-third the length of the Vessel, 
and across to about one-half the width. Legs short in proportion to size, 
the bones fine, the joints firm, skin soft and elastic, and covered with 
soft, dose, woolly hair. Colour red of any shade, brown or white, or a 
mixture of these, each colour being distinctly defined. , Brindle or'black 
Aaod white is not in favour. Average live ^ weight in full milk, about 
1 sof cwh 1 1 V , , ■ , ■ " 1 ,, -, fV ' : 




AYRSHIRE COW, “ADA OF GLEN ELGIN.” 
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I erseys. 

This breed has the reputation, and rightly so, of producing the richest 
milk, on an average, of any breed, and there is no cow which, under fair 
conditions, is more profitable for the production of butter or cheese. It 
has proved itself to be an economical producer when well selected, well fed,, 
and well managed, and without these no breed will give satisfaction. Mr. 
James Long says, “ The economical points of the Jersey are, briefly, its- 
production of rich milk, rich waxy butter, and exceptionally rich cream and 
cheese; the adjective is applied advisedly, for, with the exception of the 
Guernsey, which closely approaches it, there is no variety of cattle in the 
world which produces either cream, milk, butter, or cheese either so high 
in colour or so rich in quality.” The Jersey cow is docile and easily man¬ 
aged, while her pretty fawn-like appearance is also in her favour, and it 
will always be to the farmer's advantage to have some Jersey blood in his 
herd, as it will be the means of improving the average quality of the milk. 
As much as 900 lbs. of butter have been produced from a Jersey cow in 365 
days, while in the cheese-making competition at the World’s Fair, at Chi¬ 
cago, the following results were obtained:— 


Twenty-five cows of each breed tested for fifteen days— 


Jerseys 

Guernseys 

Shorthorns 


Milk. 

13,296^ lbs. 
10,938*6 ,, 

12, r 86'7 ,, 


Cheese. 

1,451*76 lbs. 
I,I30‘62 ,, 

1,077*6 ,, 


The Jerseys are often held to be delicate cattle, but this is not the case 
when properly attended to. One thing applies to this, as well as to all 
breeds, namely, the only way to tell which are the best animals is by the 
use of the scales and the Babcock tester, and then to bear in mind that a 
good butter producer must be bred from good butter producers, or, in other 
words, “ like begets like ” applies here with perhaps greater force and cer¬ 
tainty than in any other direction. The bull illustrated is e( Optician,” and 
the cow u Larkspur,” both the property of the late Mr. James McCulloch. 

The following is the description of the breed by the Royal Jersey Agri¬ 
cultural Society — 

Head small, fine and tapering, cheek small, throat clean, muzzle dark 
and encircled by a light colour, with nostrils high and open. Horns small, 
not thick at base, crumpled, yellow, tipped with black. Ears small and 
thin, and of a deep orange colour within, eye full and placid, neck straight, 
fine, and lightly placed on the shoulders; withers fine, shoulders fiat and 
sloping, chest broad and deep, being well ribbed up. Back straight from 
the withers to the setting on of the tail, broad across the loins, hips wide 
apart and fine in the bone, rump long, broad and level, tail fine, reaching 
the hock and hanging at right angles with the back, hide of a yellow 
colour, thin and mellow, covered with fine, soft hair. Legs short, straight 
and fine, with small hoofs, arms full and swelling above the knees. Hind 
quarters from the hock to point of rump, long, wide apart, and well filled 
up. Hind legs squarely placed when viewed from, behind, and not to cross 
or sweep in walking. 'Udder large, not fleshy, running well forward in 
line with belly and well up behind. Teats moderately large and yellow, 
of equal size," wide apart, and squarely placed. Milk veins about the 
udder and abdomen prominent. 
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THIRD CONVENTION OF THE VICTORIAN 
CHAMBER OF AGRICULTURE. 

The following are abridgments of the papers read. 

I.—ECONOMIC ASPECT OP VETERINARY 
SCIENCE. 

By S. S, Cameron , M.R.CJV.S. 

[After dealing with the incidence of swine fever in Victoria for the past 
two years, contrasting the way in which it has been stamped out in New 
Zealand, Mr. Cameron proceeded—] 

Disease Eradication in America and England. 

A brilliant illustration of the capacity of veterinary State medicine, 
scientifically applied, is the experience of the United States of America in 
the eradication of pleuro-pneumonia of cattle. Up till 1887 pleuro-pneu- 
monia was rampant throughout the States, and in that year it reached 
Chicago, the largest cattle mart in the world. The anticipation of serious 
losses in the Chicago cattle trade prompted the application of scientific 
veterinary methods to the control of the disease, and in the hands of 
veterinary surgeons who understood the nature of the game they had to 
play—men like Law, Salmon, and others, whose success has made their 
names famous in veterinary and live-stock circles throughout the world— 
within three months from their being seriously enforced the last acute case 
had been disposed of in Chicago, and the threatened danger to the con¬ 
tinent, through the Chicago sale-yards, removed. This success gave the 
'key to the solution of the problem of eradication, and vigorous, but scienti¬ 
fically directed, work was followed up in other centres, until early in 1892, 
five years from the commencement of the campaign, quarantine was raised, 
and the nation declared free from the disease; and it has remained free ever 
since. The task was accomplished with an expenditure of ,£375,000—a 
sum less than 5 per cent, of the value of the beef exported annually; and 
to institute an Australian comparison, a sum less than one-half the annual 
loss that Australia sustained during the twelve years following the intro¬ 
duction of the disease, and little more than one-half of Queensland’s 
annual loss during the early nineties. 

With such a brilliant object lesson before us as is furnished by this 
successful banishment of pleuro-pneumonia from the United States, in 
spite of its extensive area, its congested stock centres, and its numerous 
cattle markets, who will say that a similar task is not possible of accom¬ 
plishment in Australia? ' And at even less cost, for inoculation, the merits 
of which when rationally applied have been proven to the point of uni¬ 
versal faith in Australia, was not availed of in the United States pro¬ 
cedure. Scientifically directed, and conducted in such a way as to secure 
the co-operation and help of stock-owners, instead of their antipathy, the 
statement may be ventured that the task of eradication of pleuro-pneumonia 
might be undertaken with reasonable prospects of success within five years.* 


* According: to the Report of the Board of Agriculture, 1904, pleuro-pneumonia, foot and mouth 
tftaesse, and hydrophobia have now been eradicated from Great Britain. Editor, Journal. 
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Milk Fever Conquered. 

Perhaps a more telling illustration of this success, and one in regard 
to which many present have doubtless had gratifying experience, is the 
comparatively recent triumph of veterinary science over that bane of dairy 
farmers—milk fever. What the losses from this very common and very 
fatal disease were before the introduction of the potassium iodide and air- 
injection treatment, it would be hard to say. In good seasons it might 
have run into between ^50,000 and ^100,000 per annum in Victoria. 
However this may be, the disease was particularly fatal, there being not 
more than 10, or at the outside, 20 per cent, of recoveries. Whereas now, 
by the carrying out of the udder injection treatment—which is simplicity 
itself, and by no means costly—from 90 to 95 per cent, recover. What 
this means to the industry may in some degree be realized by reference to 
a happening at the St. Louis World’s Fair. A butter competition was 
being held, and of the forty-one cows entered—naturally all deep milkers 
—no less than twenty-one went down with milk fever. In the old days the 
bulk of these would assuredly have died, whereas by the prompt adoption 
of the new treatment every one recovered and was able to take part in the 
test. 


Abortion and its Subjugation. 

It is at once pleasing and exasperating to know that what can be done 
in regard to milk fever can also be done in regard to two other diseases 
which are extensively prevalent amongst dairy herds in Victoria at the pre¬ 
sent time—pleasing to know that the present enormous losses can be 
avoided, and exasperating to know that practically nothing is being done 
to avoid them. I refer to the two diseases contagious abortion and con¬ 
tagious mammitis, or udder inflammation, and will deal shortly with them 
in the order named. 

It may be news to some that almost every case of abortion in cows that 
is not directly traceable to accident or injury is due to contagion or infec¬ 
tion ; and it is also likely that it is not generally known or understood 
that sterility or the condition known as “ failing to hold the bull ” is really 
a form of the same trouble, and due to the same infective cause as abor¬ 
tion. In the present absence of any provision in the law providing for 
the notification of this disease, statistics as to the extent to which abortion 
and sterility prevail throughout this State are not available. It is certainly 
more prevalent in some districts than others, and occasions larger losses in 
some years. Hence the estimates of its prevalence made by dairy farmers 
and others vary considerably. I have personal knowledge of its having 
affected as- many as 40 per cent, of the cows in some herds, and doubtless 
the estimate of'most dairy farmers would be in agreement with that fur¬ 
nished me a week or two ago by a prominent dairy farmer in the Western 
District, who placed the prevalence of the disease throughout the State 
of Victoria at i o per cent. However, in order to avoid a charge of exag¬ 
geration, I have based my calculations of the loss sustained annually by 
the dairying industry from this one disease on a 5 per cent, prevalence. 
There are about 632,500 cows at present being turned to dairying account 
In Victoria, 5 per cent, of which number is 31,625, and the average annual 
yield, according to the latest returns from the Government Statist’s office, 
is 336 gallons. So that the shortage of milk for the year is 10,626,000 
gallons, which, at 6d. per gallon, represents ^265.650 (or at 3d. a gallon 
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^221,375). Suppliers of milk to butter factories and creameries will con¬ 
sider 6d. per gallon for milk too high an estimate, for the reason that the- 
average price paid for milk for butter-making, perhaps, does not exceed 
-td. per gallon. But for the large quantity of milk that goes into direct 
consumption in our cities and towns an average of 76. to 8d. is obtained 
by the growers, so that taking the average value of all milk produced in 
Victoria, it will not be far short of 6d. per gallon. But whether reckoned 
at 5d. or fid. per gallon, the loss approximates to a quarter of a million 
sterling per annum. In other words, close on 32,000 cows, which should 
yield a profit of 10s. per head per annum, are continuously out of 
profit as the result of the unrestricted prevalence of a preventable disease. 

Again, to steer clear of merited denouncement as a visionary, I will not 
claim (though I consistently might so claim) that the whole of this enormous 
loss can be avoided; but I will unhesitatingly affirm that by the educative' 
influence and intelligent application of the methods which veterinary scien¬ 
tific research and practice have evolved, as much as one-half, at least, of 
this loss can be saved. And is not a saving of ^120,000 a year to the 
industry—more than seven times as much as the saving effected by the 
recently much-talked-of freight reduction—worth striving for? 

Instances of Successful Treatment. 

To compel, in so far as I am able, a belief in the practicability of this 
saving being made, if only the dairy farmers, who are the victims, could 
be instructed and persuaded into carrying out faithfully the details of the 
preventive treatment, let me give to you particulars of just three cases 
which are eloquent in themselves, and suggestive of the success capable of 
being achieved if opportunity was given for a knowledge of the methods 
which veterinary science has made available to be spread and expounded. 

The first case I wish to detail concerns a herd of shorthorns in which 
the treatment, which I will roughly outline in a few moments, was carried 
out'under the direction of a veterinary colleague of mine, who has favoured 
jpfe with the particulars. In this herd 32 cows had never calved at full 
-"'"time for from one to three years past. One of them, a five-year-old, had' 
never conceived, though served frequently. As a result of treatment 
through one season this last cow has now calved. Of four cows which it 
had not been possible to get in calf for three years, two have calved, one 
is heavy in calf, and only one is still barren. Of seventeen cows which had 
been barren for two years, six have already calved, five are in calf, and 
six have remained barren. Of ten cows which had only been barren for 
one year, two have calved, seven are heavy in calf, and only one remains 
barren. So that, 24 out of the 32 barren cows, or 75 per cent., have been- 
cured in one season. Twenty-four previously useless cows turned into 
profit-makers in one season, and at least put into the owner’s pocket. 

The treatment of the second case which was in charge of the same veterinary 
surgeon lasted over two years. It was commenced when half the herd had 
already slipped their calves, and immediately resulted in cessation of the 
slipping, but the cows that had already slipped did not get in calf-well 
that season. Next season time v T as taken by the forelock, and the whole 
herd subjected to treatment in anticipation, with the gratifying result that 
every cow calved at full time. Abortion eradicated from the herd inside- 
two years! To save time, the details of the third case may be epitomized 
■'as followsA herd in which abortion had been troublesome for some- 
years, and in which the aborting cows had risen to 40 per cent, three years. 
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ago, has, during the intervening period, been treated under the direction 
of a'Melbourne veterinary surgeon, with the result that last calving season 
only 3 per cent, aborted, 

I ask you: Do not such results warrant the inference that at least one- 
half of the ^240,000 loss now sustained annually can be saved? Do they 
not also warrant my statement that preventive treatment of this disease 
will give results equally satisfactory as those you are well cognisant of as 
accruing from the modem treatment of milk fever? 

Remedial Measures. 

The drawback in comparison with the milk fever treatment is, how¬ 
ever, that, while the cost is equally infinitesimal, the procedure requires 
continuance over a period, and necessitates exactitude of method, and that 
application of thoroughness and attention to detail which has to he ob¬ 
served in connexion with the antiseptic treatment of any contagious disease. 
It involves, inter alia — 

1. The complete separating of aborting cows and “ bailers’’ from 

the rest of the herd, and the use for them of one paddock and 
one shed only. 

2. The finding and destruction by fire of all aborted slinks, to¬ 

gether with the membranes, discharges, litter, and other matter 
likely to be infective. 

3. The injection and irrigation of the calf bed and genital passage 

of all cows that have aborted, or that fail to hold the bull, 
with a properly compounded warm antiseptic solution, and the 
cleaning of the external parts with the same solution daily for 
at least a week on end, and the repetition of this at intervals, 
as may be decided on from veterinary judgment of the progress 
made. 

4. The infection and irrigation also of the genital passage of all 

in-calf cows during each stage of pregnancy. 

5. The antiseptic sluicing and injection of the genitals of any bull 

that has been used with aborting cows or “ bullers at regular 
intervals, and particularly prior to the serving of any cow. 

6. The maintenance of continuous cleanliness in, and the periodical 

disinfection of, the bails, stalls, and shed occupied by aborting 
and sterile cows. 

7. And, finally, the intelligent consideration and scientific remedy¬ 

ing of all such conditions and practices local to the farm which 
are seen to favour the maintenance of infection, or to render 
possible its re-introduction. 

Such, in rough outline, are the means whereby this dire dairying scourge 
may be effectually combated; but it is in regard to the carrying out of the 
details on which success so largely depends that the educational efforts and 
influence of trained and capable veterinarians are likely to be demonstrated 
to weighty advantage. 

Contagions Mammitis. 

This is another of those drags on the industry in regard to which 
there has been “official blindness ” through lack of knowledge and the 
inadequacy of systematic investigation of animal diseases. But, from my 
'Own observations in the carrying out of my departmental duties, I have no 
hesitation in announcing that it does exist, and that to a not limited extent.' 
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It is conveyed from cow to cow, and from* pne quarter of the udder to 
another, by the hands of the milker; and from farm to farm by inter-farm 
traffic in cattle, and also, probably, by means of returned separated milk, 
which has been contaminated in the bulk at the creamery or factory. Its 
prevalence accounts for the very great proportion of cows on some farms 
that are found to have blind quarters. Here, again, is a disease, resulting 
in a loss of perhaps ^50,000 per annum, which could in great part be 
saved by the application of the preventive measures and treatment which 
veterinary science can suggest. 

Exclusion of Stock Diseases. 

These matters will have to be passed by in order that I may devote the 
remaining few minutes of my time to a question which, to my mind, far 
outweighs in importance any other phase of live-stock husbandry in Aus¬ 
tralia at the present time, and which is of vitally national concern. I refer 
to the absolute and all-imperative necessity for the continued exclusion from 
these shores of the many contagious diseases of animals which prevail in 
other less fortunate lands. Notwithstanding the isolated position of this 
continent in relation to other countries where animal plagues are ever 
raging, many of the more virulent, contagious, infectious, and parasitic 
diseases of animals have obtained a footing here. Of these tuberculosis, 
anthrax, pleuropneumonia, blackleg, contagious abortion, swine fever, and 
parasitic diseases of sheep, such as fluke, lung-worm, and maggot fiv, are 
responsible for the greatest loss. These constitute a fairly formidable list, 
but compared with England itself, and with the latest of the “ red-mapped 
lands ” (South Africa), Australia is indeed fortunate in its freedom from 
animal scourges. Indeed all the contagious animal diseases that have been 
acclimatised, constitute a comparative trifle, when the epizootics raging 
rampant" in India, South Africa, and other countries, are contemplated. 
Horse sickness, glanders, tse-tse fly disease (nagana), epizootic lymphan¬ 
gitis, coast fever, tick fever, Rhodesian cattle fever, and rinderpest—we 
have none of these, terrible and fatal diseases, which bid fair to impede, if 
not altogether arrest, agricultural progress in South Africa. We are also, 
as yet, free from the disease of horses called u DourineA or equine 
svphilis, which is the one practical impediment to successful horse-breed¬ 
ing throughout the Indian Empire. 

The fact that none of the South African diseases were imported here 
at the close of the war has been attributed to sheer luck, and, with the 
knowledge that saddlery and trappings that had been used in glanders- 
infected camps were allowed to be brought back here without let or hind¬ 
rance, the verdict may be consistently agreed with. A knowledge also of 
the dilettante nature of the restrictions that are, at the present time, Im¬ 
posed in regard to the coming and going of stock-carrying ships, promotes 
the fear that, with the always increasing facilities for communication and 
rapidity of transit except seaward guard be vigilantly kept, these shores 
may not be long spared a visitation of some of the more virulent and dire 
animal scourges prevailing elsewhere. 

Dangers Threatening Australia. 

As an Australian by adoption, with upwards of sixteen years’ veterinary 
experience here, and as a veterinarian in the service of the State, whose 
work for the past eight years has been In connexion with problems of 
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veterinary State medicine, I have for some time past given anxious thought 
to this question of the exclusion of animal scourges; and 1 have arrived 
at the conclusion that the time has come when a warning should be given 
to the country at large as to the danger now confronting it in regard to the 
possible introduction of one or other of these animal plagues. In 
cogitating on the subject-matter of this address, I have considered it a 
duty of the position I hold to take the opportunity afforded me by being 
privileged to address this Convention of Agriculturists to utter such a warn¬ 
ing and to make the utterance as impressive as I can. 

What are the facts? Australia, as I have said, in spite of the losses 
which I have referred to earlier, is the most blessed of all broad-landed 
countries in regard to its freedom from animal diseases. Its horse breeding 
is unmolested by the bane of either glanders, epizootic lymphangitis, Surra 
or Dourine; its dairying and cattle-raising are unimpeded by the ravages 
of rinderpest. Yet, with the back-and-forward traffic that is now going on 
between us and India, South Africa, the Philippines, and the islands to 
the north of Australia, in all of which places one or other of the diseases 
mentioned is now raging, I say unhesitatingly that these diseases are knock¬ 
ing at our door; and my fear is that, if only the present methods of ex¬ 
clusion are relied on, it will not be long before one or other of them is let 
in. 

It is not as if we had not had experience of the calamitous effect of 
the introduction of foreign diseases. We know that pleuro-pneumonia, 
during the first 12 years after its introduction, cost Australia ten millions 
sterling, the average annual loss during that time being 125,000 head, and 
even in the nineties it was still costing Queensland upwards of ^600,000 
per annum. We know also that the latest scourge to be introduced, viz., 
swine fever, is stated to have cost this State half-a-million of money during 
the last two years* ; and the history of the spread of this last disease is 
convincingly illustrative of the utter futility of present methods of control 
of contagious animal diseases once they are admitted. Glanders in horses, 
rinderpest in cattle, or rabies in dogs, would spread like wildfire if intro¬ 
duced, and it must be remembered that these diseases are close at hand in 
the Philippine and the East Indian Islands. The people in these places 
seem to be more solicitous and apprehensive as to our danger in this regard 
than we ourselves are. They know what it is to have these diseases amongst 
them, and they virtually plead with us to protect ourselves. In the Age 
(Melbourne), of 30th June, 1905, for example, in a communication to Bris¬ 
bane concerning the ravages of rinderpest in New Guinea, the sender seeks 
to impress a warning of the danger Australia is in through the close prox* 
imity of its northern ports to the cattle-plague-infected island. 

One other instance of a close-at-hand danger, and I have done. Dour¬ 
ine, or equine syphilis, to which I have previously referred, is a disease 
that may lie dormant in stud animals for six months without any manifesta¬ 
tion of symptoms. As I have indicated, it has ruined the breeding studs of 
India, yet no special precautions are taken, I believe, in regard to stallions 
that, having been previously used at the stud there, are now being fre* 
quently imported from India for stud use in Victoria. 

* The last estimate from the Government Statist shows a shortage of 64,000 pigs as compared with 
1902; but it is not to shortage of pigs alone that an estimate of losses in this regard must refer, pie value 
of the industry as a whole must be taken as a basis. This has been estimated at about 1 of a million per 
annum (the production of ham and bacon alone in Victoria being about 1 4 } millions of lbs.) and, assuming 
that Swine Fever, with its attendant waste of dairying by-products, diminution in breeding, and restne- 
tions on trade, limited the industry by 25 per cent. Then, taking the two and a half years during which 
it has been rampant the money loss stands at £468,750. 
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Admittedly the problem of deciding on adequate safeguards, without 
undue interference, with trade or with the upkeep of the live-stock Indus- 
tiles, is an intricate one. It may be that serious consideration will have 
to be given to the question of the absolute prohibition of certain kinds of 
stock at all events from countries where any disease at present exotic to 
Australia prevails. But even such drastic steps would be justifiable in 
the face of the danger of sacrificing the fair heritage of freedom from the 
more serious animal plagues at present enjoyed by Australia. 

A Timely Warning. 

In conclusion, may I be allowed to quote from the Argus (Melbourne), 
of 2ist June, 1905, a paragraph which, I think, is pregnant with weighty 
interest to Australian stock-owners. It occurs in the report of an interview 
with Mr. Morton, a Xatal farmer, who is a member of the Natal Closer 
Settlement Board, and who has just completed a tour of the Australasian 
States and New Zealand on behalf of the Natal Government. Referring 
to the handicap to stock-farming in South Africa, which exists on account 
of the prevalence there of so many fatal animal plagues, he says— 

People unacquainted with the peculiar difficulties we have had to face 
cannot understand how it is that, in a country where cattle-raising has 
been carried on so long, we are so far behind in dairying as not to be' able 
to supply our own wants. But ticks, rinderpest, and the native and Boer 
wars decimated our herds time and again. Ticks were first introduced on 
cattle imported from Madagascar 25 years ago, and the disease swept over 
the coastal regions before we knew how to deal with it, carrying off quite 
50 per cent, of the cattle in South Africa. Rinderpest crept down over 
the continent from somewhere in the vicinity of Egypt. An able veterin¬ 
ary surgeon saw the impending danger, and urged the South African 
Governments to take united action to stop it at the Zambesi, but his advice 
•was unheeded, and the loss was great. But I am glad to say we are learn¬ 
ing to combat both diseases. We have to dip all cattle once a month in 
summer in specially-constructed dipping-tanks for ticks, and we inoculate 
with a serum from immune cattle for rinderpest, in both instances with 
highly successful results. So that we are turning with renewed hope to the 
prospect of better times. 75 

Is not this a pitiable state of affairs in regard to diseases whose intro¬ 
duction could have been prevented had the timely warning given by the 
veterinary surgeon been acted on? And is not this vivid reeountal of the 
plight of the South African stock-owners sufficient to justify serious atten¬ 
tion being given to the warning I have uttered? By its utterance the 
veterinary profession has discharged any primary obligation it may have 
in the matter, and it remains with those whom it may concern, and in whose 
hands the conservation of the health of live stock is reposed, to take action 
to prevent the South African history repeating itself in Australia. 


H.—PLAN-GROWING. 

By /. /. Wilson. 

The soils of Victoria and the sister State, Tasmania, are admirably 
adapted for growing flax for both fiEre and seed production. The crop is 
one of the best .paying the farmer can turn his attention to in those districts 
suitable to its culture- The home manufacturers of linen 5 damask, lace. 
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cambric, &c., in Ulster in the North of Ireland, in the Midland counties 
of England, and in the South of Scotland complain that they cannot pro¬ 
cure a sufficient quantity of carefully-prepared fibre to meet the require¬ 
ments of their industries. In Ulster alone there are over 1.000,000 spindles 
employed in the manufacture of linen goods. Fully four-fifths of the raw 
material utilized in the United Kingdom is imported from Russia, Holland, 
and Belgium. Germany obtains the greater part of her requirements from 
Russia, but the Russian growers do not devote the necessary 
attention to the production of first-class fibre; thev coniine 
their efforts mainly to raising a superior class of seed, espe¬ 
cially in the Don River districts, where rich, black, alluvial loams 
pievail. The seed exported from the Baltic port Riga, is generally 
superior to that grown in any other European country. It is a blue flower¬ 
ing variety, and when used for seeding purpose in this State, grows tall, 
ripens early, and gives a good return of both seed and fibre. The best 
flax-growers in the world are to be found in Belgium. A good crop there 
is almost equal in value to the freehold on which it is grown. Belgian 
fibre realizes in some instances up to and over ^180 a ton, but then it is a 
specially-prepared article suitable for lace-making. On an average Bel¬ 
gian fibre brings about £80 a ton in the markets of the United Kingdom. 

The principal tlax-growing countries in their order of importance are :— 
Russia, 2,600,000 acres annually; Austro-Hungary, 165,000; Germany, 
150,000; Italy, 130,000; Belgium, 76,000; France (variable), from 
75,000 to 150,000; Holland, 21,000; Ireland, 50,000; Roumania, 
63,000; Norway, 5,000. Except in Lincolnshire, not much of the 
crop is grown in England. In the United States of America, there are 
usually 1,300,000 acres placed under flax for seed. Canada is a large 
producer, and Argentine’s annual output amounted to 33,000,000 bushels 
of seed. Next to wool it is her great staple product. In Egypt 
the plant has been grown from time immemorial, and India is an immense 
producer of an inferior class of large seed, mostly used for converting into 
oil and oil cake. The latter commodity is one of the best “ beef-making 19 
cattle foods known. It will thus be seen that flax accommodates itself to 
greater vicissitudes of climate and soil than any other economic plant. It 
will grow in the dry Mallee country, and also in the moister districts of 
Gippsland. 

Soils. 

Though it would be more difficult to say where flax would not grow 
than where it would, this simple advice may be tendered to those who 
contemplate making an experiment. Do not select for the purpose “ sour 
soil or land not naturally well drained. Soil damp in texture—ill- 
drained days and such like—and deep volcanic soils suffering from porosity 
are both alike unsuitable for flax-growing. The young plant .win grow* 
short and stunted in wet land; and in very deep, porous soils. it will not 
succeed, owing to the fact that it loves a well-worked superficial, soil and 
'a retentive subsoil. A loam six inches deep resting dh a well-drained clay 
subsoil is infinitely superior to a rich volcanic ash several feet in depth. 
The varieties of soils best suited to flax culture may be briefly enumerated 
thus:— 

1. Alluvial loams, sufficiently porous to be self-draining. 

2. Sandy loams, in which the proportion of clay and humus is greatly 
in excess of the sand. 
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3. Marly loams. 

4. Clay loams well worked. 

5. Well-drained, but not too deep, peaty soils, if resting on day or 
marly subsoils. 

Soils to be avoided by the intending grower are:— 

1. So-called deep “lava” soils, resulting from the weathering' of 
basalt. 

2. Deep red and chocolate “ volcanic ” soils not possessing a clay sub- * 
soil. 

3. Soils showing traces of saline matter on the surface. 

4. Stiff, cold, and ill-drained clays. 

By draining and proper cultivation stiff clays may be, in many cases, 
converted into excellent flax soils. The importance of drainage is greatly 
overlooked in this country. Aciditv always follows a superabundance of 
moisture, and draining is therefore needed in order to restore fertility. 
Recently a steam drain plough has been imported, and it will do in one 
day an amount of drain excavation equal to 'the united labour of more 
than 20 good workmen ; but farmers will generally find in their holdings 
land of sufficiently good character to answer for a 5 to 20 acre crop. 

Provided the soil is naturally well drained, flax will succeed well 
wherever wheat, oats, or root crops can be produced. It requires no fer¬ 
tilizers, and where cultivated often improves the fertility of the land for 
grain-growing purposes afterwards. Alluvial loams and others having a 
small percentage of marl in their composition give the finest fibre, while 
peaty or humus soils, with a retentive subsoil, are the best for seed. 

The intending grower should select land free of noxious growths. New 
land answers very well when it has been fallowed early. The seed should 
not be sown on land freshly ploughed, and the soil must be harrowed and 
rolled until a fine seed-bed is secured. 


Seeding. 

The seed should be sown broadcast at the rate of 85 lbs. to the acre, 
and be immediately harrowed in with a very light harrow. The lighter 
the planting the better the chance of an early and vigorous “ braird.” 
The reason 85 lbs. of seed is recommended is because that quantity gene¬ 
rally insures a fair return of the two crops from the one plant—seed and 
fibre, Ulster growers do not bother about the seed: they grow purely for 
fibre, and introduce each season a fresh supply of the best article pro¬ 
curable for planting purposes. The seed raised in Victoria and Tasmania 
is excellent, bright, plump, and full of oil. 

It is impossible to mention a time to sow suitable to the whole State, 
where climatic conditions are so variable, but as a rule from the middle of 
April to the end of May that work may be performed, if the land is per¬ 
fectly dry. The delicate seed perishes when planted in damp soil. 

Harvesting. 

Small areas, up to three acres, should be pulled by hand, but 
larger plots can be cut with a mower or ordinary reaper and binder. The 
right time 1 to harvest the crop is when the under leaves fall off, the stalk 
tens' yellow, and the seed bolls assume a slightly brownish tinge. After 
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cutting, the sheaves require to be stocked, like wheat, for a few days to 
permit the seed to thoroughly ripen. They may then be carted into a shed 
or be stacked, but in the latter case the stack needs to be so constructed as 
to preclude any possibility of damage by rain. 


Macerating or Betting. 

Where there is good soft water free from mineral matter steeping is 
the best plan to follow. Flax “ rets ” (not rots) in from nine to fourteen 
days, when it requires to be removed from the water and spread out on 
the grass to dry. Dew retting is, however, a much simpler and less expen¬ 
sive method of converting the material into “ flax straw.It is performed 
in this way : After the seed is taken off the sheaves are spread out in a 
thin layer on the grass, and sunshine, dew, and rain will act in the same 
manner as water in removing the outer coating of the stalk. When the 
fibrous portion parts easily from the woody inside, the sheaves may Be re¬ 
tied and put in a shed or stacked until a convenient time to extract the fibre 
by a mechanical process termed “ scutching . 11 Flax straw will keep good 
for years, if no moisture is allowed to get near it. 

A cheap machine can be procured for rippling purposes. It does this 
part of the harvesting operation well, and reduces the cost of threshing 
the seed to 4s. 9d. per acre. All flax-growers should possess one of these 
cheap appliances. 

ScuteMng and Breaking. 

The whole machinery used in breaking and scutching is very simple and 
cheap. For ^70 or one can procure in Melbourne the whole turn¬ 
out, and it will suffice to do the work of a whole district where the crop 
is grown. A small 2 h.p. engine is. sufficiently powerful to drive the 
machinery, and horse works will answer the purpose—same as in chaff¬ 
cutting. 


The Crop will Pay. 

It is by no means an unusual thing in certain parts of Ulster to realize 
from ^25 to ^32 an acre for fibre, but until people “ get their hand in ” 
it is necessary to take a more moderate estimate of the probable yields here. 
I may, however, give the following as an illustration, cited by Mr. J. 
Knight, of the Department of Agriculture, of what a Gippsland flax crop 
yielded:—“ The gross returns from 120 acres were over ^1,800, ex¬ 
clusive of the bonus of £2 an acre for cultivating, and a ton on all 
fibre produced—which is equivalent to £1 5s. per acre. Including bonus, 
the gross returns per acre were £i& 10s., or a total (for 120 acres) of 
^2,200.(See Guide to Growers No. 50.) For the better class of carefully 
prepared material there is an unlimited demand in the markets of the 
, United Kingdom, and for a slightly inferior class of material our local 
cordage manufacturers are prepared to buy any quantity at prices up to 
^45 a ton. Good seed is worth, at wholesale prices, from 8s. to 10s. a 
bushel. Good £c Riga 11 seed for sowing cannot be imported under 23s. 6d. 
a cwt, and none but the very best seed should be used. A few shillings 
a bushel extra is nothing when the aim is to grow a tip-top crop. 
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General. 

It has been ashed, “ Why do not more people go in for flax culture if 
the crop is such a good paying one as it has proved to be in Gippsland?” 
The answer to that question is simply this : a proper knowledge of flax 
culture is confined to North of Ireland people, who have been brought up . 
“in an environment,” as it were, of flax. They are wonderfully expert in- 
all departments of the industry, and I speak from experience, as I am an 
Ulster man myself. After a very lengthy residence in Victoria, with a 
thorough knowledge of flax-growing here and at home, I am in a position 
to offer this advice : “ Grow flax, because it will pay.” 


III.—THE RELATIONS OF APICULTURE TO 
OTHER RURAL INDUSTRIES. 

R. Be it hue, President Victorian Apiarists 1 Association. 

Since the affiliation of the Victorian Apiarists* Association with the 
Chamber of Agriculture, the question whether the interests of bee culture 
do not, to some extent, clash with the interests of other rural industries 
has on several occasions cropped up. With a view of defining our position- 
towards other industries, and removing any misunderstandings which may 
exist, I am bringing this matter before you to-day. Dealing first with the 
grazing industry, it is necessary for me to state that one of the objects of 
our association is the preservation of the natural honey resources by pre¬ 
venting the illegal destruction of the native honey-producing flora. As it is 
only the illegal destruction we wish to prevent, there should therefore be 
no conflict between bee-keepers and graziers. Every country must of neces- 
sifcy have a certain percentage of timbered land to influence its climate* 
insure a permanent water supply, and a continuous supply of commercial 
timber. In making a choice as to what areas are to be preserved for these 
purposes, we may fairly claim that the honey-producing value should also 
be taken into account. It is a principle of good management that every¬ 
thing should be put to the best possible use, and where bee culture can 1 
show a greater production, or can co-exist with other industries, it may well 
expect that its value as a national asset should not be ignored. 

Coming "now to agriculture, there can be no opposition between it and 
bee culture. No claim can be set up by bee-keepers that land suitable for 
cultivation should be kept in a state of nature, for such land is in every 
case more productive under cultivation than it can be for bee culture. On 
the other hand, bee-keeping is to some extent beneficial to agriculture by 
the fertilization of the flowers of some crops by the bees," and certain crops 
when in flower furnish considerable pasture to bees. This also applies 
to dairying and grazing in the moister localities of Victoria, where clovers 
and English grasses thrive. 

Fruit-growing and viticulture are two industries which may quite well 
be carried on together with or alongside of bee-keeping. Many bee-keepers* 
are owners of orchards or vineyards. The beneficial effect of bees on the 
yield of fruit is now established beyond doubt. But for the cross fertiliza¬ 
tion by means,of pollen carried from one tree to another by the bees some 
kinds of pears, cherries, and strawberries would be almost barren, and the 
; yield of all fruit trees is increased by the agency of bees. Spraying of 
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jtruifc trees with poisonous compounds sometimes causes great destruction of 
bee life when it is done during the bloom. It is, however, a fact that 
■spraying is most effective when done after the petals of the blossom have 
dropped. Then, as a matter of course, it will not affect the bees. 

I now come to a controversial point—that of bees and fruit. There is 
■00 denying the fact that bees do occasionally help themselves to the juice 
of fruit. Having kept bees for about eighteen years, and grown fruit and 
.grapes during more than half that time, I have given this subject thorough 
investigation. I am convinced from my own experience, and from that of 
many others, that in every case where bees were abstracting juice from 
fruit, such fruit was in every instance previously injured by birds, weather- 
cracks, or insects other than bees. It has been proved over and over again 
that bees do not, and cannot, puncture the skin of sound fruit. Notwith¬ 
standing this, I am not going to deny that bees do some damage in connexion 
with injured fruit or to drying raisins : but they do so only under very 
abnormal conditions, and the actual loss is much less than is usually 
■assumed. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that the interests of members of our 
association, as primary producers, are identical with those of other rural 
industries, and there is no reason why our relationship should not continue 
as friendly as in the past. 

IV.-MODEEN BEE-KEEPING. 

By D. M. Morgan . 

The title, Modern Bee-keeping,” stands for such skilful management 
of bees, based upon an intelligent appreciation of their habits, as may secure 
the maximum results of their labours, and the fullest development of their 
best characteristics. It represents the desire to minister to their comfort, 
to assist their industry by thoughtful anticipation of their requirements, 
and it has so improved upon the older methods that the produce of the bees’ 
labour has been enormously increased without a corresponding tax upon 
their strength. It has been made possible for any one, who will take 
sufficient pains, to manage bees with a good profit to himself. He can 
now engage in a pursuit of enthralling interest, which, if carefully attended 
to, will return more than an ample compensation for the time devoted to it. 
The movable comb hive permits him to become familiar with the habits and 
to explore the \vork of the honey bee. He can watch the queen as she moves 
across the combs, depositing her eggs in the vacant cells; he can replace her 
with a younger queen, and can at will oblige her to produce drones ox 
workers, as the condition of the colonies requires. By the use of foundation 
lie can supply the material for the building of the combs, and can so regu¬ 
late the storing of honey that it may be removed in the shape and condition 
most marketable, and without injury to the bees. The extractor enables 
’him to use the same combs again and again, and, by increasing the harvest, 
to make his industry still more profitable. In short, he can so utilize the 
advantages which modern discovqjv and invention have supplied that^ he 
can engage in bee-keeping as a delightful occupation, and one that is 
capable of being turned to good practical account. But although any one 
may possess bees, it is not every one who can become a proficient bee- 
master. Only energy and perseverance, together with aptness for investi¬ 
gation, can insure real success* 
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Bee-keeping In Victoria to-day may be said to be in its infancy. The 
natural capabilities for this industry, our delightful climate, the natural 
forests, all combine to make Victoria the ideal home of bee-keeping. All 
the species of the two great families of trees—eucalyptus and acacia—are 
good for bee forage, yielding both nectar and pollen in abundance; and, 
what is of special importance in a climate like ours, where the bees can 
gather surplus honey nearly all the year round, they seem specially designed 
to supplement each other, the eucalypti blooming as a rule in the summer 
half, and the acacias in the winter half of the year. In this district are 
to be found some of the best honey-producing trees in this State. The most 
valuable tree in this district for bee-keepers is the Eucalyptus melliodora , 
or yellow box tree, which gives a succession of bloom every alternate year 
from August right up to May, and yields in a favorable season an abun¬ 
dance of fine honey. The Eucalyptus rostrata , or redgum, Is a very valu¬ 
able tree to bee-keepers, giving a heavy yield of pollen and nectar every 
alternate year for about six weeks in December and January. The grey 
box is also very valuable to bee-keepers. White ironbark, cabbage or 
bastard box, and stringy bark, all blooming at different times of the year, 
yield a honey which, though in some cases dark and perhaps inferior, helps 
to keep up brood rearing and our bees in good heart. 

With such natural advantages, bee-keeping is but a struggling industry 
as yet in this State. Our Government, so ready to assist our settlers and 
pioneers on the land, has been singularly apathetic to the possibilities of 
this industry. Our valuable forests have only been regarded from the point 
of view of the saw-miller and timber-getter. Many bee-keepers to-day, who 
had started this industry in some of the best country they could find, 
settling in the bush with their wives and little ones, and spending all their 
available resources in establishing an apiary and a home, have had the 
mortification of witnessing the ringbarking of the trees around them by 
neighbouring lessees, who rent only the grazing rights. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that in other lands not nearly so 
well adapted by nature for this industry, it has been deemed of sufficient 
Importance to be fostered and assisted by the Government in various ways, 
and we would ask the Department of Agriculture to investigate the claims 
of this industry, and to assist in placing it on a footing more worthy of 
its possibilities in this country. More particularly would we plead for pre¬ 
serving as far as may be our beautiful natural flora and forests. 


V.-TG INCREASE IMMIGRATION AND TO 
ADVERTISE AUSTRALIA. 

By J . E, Pounds . 

Scheme 1.*—Immigration of desirable classes, chiefly farmers and rural 
workers and capitalists. This should be encouraged by renewing the system 
of assisted or reduced passages for persons nominated by friends In Aus¬ 
tralia, who guarantee to furnish employment for the immigrant, and by 
similar assisted passages for persons not nominated, but approved by immi¬ 
gration agents for Australia in the United Kingdom, under conditions to 
be defined in Australia. The passage money abated to be repaid by persons 
able to do so, or to be reduced to the same sum as passage charges to 
'Canada. 1 , 
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Scheme 2.—To advertise Australia widely, suitably, to induce Immigra¬ 
tion by means similar to those so successfully used by Canada, the 
United States of America, Argentina, &c., and'remove quick!v the very 
great ignorance now prevailing all over the United Kingdom about Aus¬ 
tralia and its great advantages. Within six months every town, rural 
parish, and home in the United Kingdom could have Australia's advertise¬ 
ment known to every family, by the State and Federal Governments mak¬ 
ing joint applications to the British Minister for the Colonies to use his 
Influence with the governing bodies of all schools, public reading-rooms, 
and libraries. My scheme of advertising is to allot sections of bookcases 
or shelves in positions as conspicuous as possible near their inner doors, and 
visible to all persons who enter, and to have thereon, In four-inch to six- 
inch letters, this or a similarly instructive legend —“ British Colonies of 
Australasia. Official and approved books for information of Immigrants, 
traders, and investors. 5 ' In addition we should also secure wall space to 
hang maps of Australasia, showing each State, and the following details: — 

(1) Cities, towns, rivers, mountains, forests, railway and telegraph 

lines, post offices, schools. 

(2) Coloured areas containing gold, silver, copper, iron, coal, lime. 

(3) Acreage of each State, and total acreage of areas suited for chief 

staple products, cereals, roots, fruits—English, semi-tropical, 
tropical—vines, sugar, rice, cotton; pastures, cultivated and 
natural. 

(4) Distances, in progressing hundreds of miles, radiating from chief 

ports of each State to the frontiers. 

(5) On same scale, a skeleton map of the United Kingdom, showing 

its length, breadth, distances of chief terminal ports from 
London. 

On the walls there should also be displayed charts, with concise tables 
showing temperatures of the United Kingdom and Australasia; chief zones; 
rainfall; incidental seasons. Population and ratio per square mile; agri¬ 
culture, its qualities and value. 'Chief natural products of land, mines, 
timber, pasture. Mean rates of wages, and scale of rations for workers; 
prices of chief necessaries. Land purchase and lease; leading conditions 
and average prices of land. Crops yield per acre, in zones best suited 
for each crop. Average prices of farm animals, plough horses, milch cows 
and springers, store and fat cows, and oxen, sheep, and pigs. Savings of 
the people; average wealth of family ; number of freeholders of cottage 
lots under £$°° value, and their average valuation per acre; number of 
farms under 500 acres, and their average value for sale and to rent. 

Similar charts to be supplied to clubs, friendly societies, trade unions, 
chambers of agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and other economic or¬ 
ganizations, and I consider it most Important that schools should be sup¬ 
plied with maps and charts, and concise attractive primers suitable for 
respective classes. Lessons should be given once weekly or oftener. 
Primers condensed, Instructive, popular, and with attractive covers, illus¬ 
trations, &c. ? to be given to pupils, to be taken home and read to or by- 
parents. Small attractive illustrated charts for hanging in cottages would 
soon familiarize all with Australia. 

By these and similar means some one would be Induced to learn some¬ 
thing of Australia, and thus destroy the fear of emigrating to a land whose 
climate, food, ways of life, occupations, and general conditions so greatly 
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resemble those of the United Kingdom. By many ways teachers could be- 
induced to teach, and pupils to learn and inquire, about Australia. 

Suitable posters to be exhibited in railway stations and waiting-rooms., 
hotels, restaurants, coffee and tea rooms, excursion steamers, chief pleasure- 
resorts, their kiosks and promenades; and special exhibits of chief Aus¬ 
tralian products, and views of cities, buildings, our chief industries, and 
harbors and wharfs, farm and station homesteads, shearing sheds, harvest 
and vintage operations. 

Scheme 3.—To extend greatly our direct trade with South and Central 
Europe via Genoa. 

The Italian Chamber off Commerce, London, induced the Italian Min¬ 
ister of Commerce to print in Italian, and distribute to all industrial asso¬ 
ciations of Italy, my suggestions for the manufacturers of Italy and Switzer¬ 
land organizing to buy direct in Australia, and ship thence direct to Genoa. 
Similarly, the Swiss Chambers of Commerce approved, and desired to aid 
my proposal. The harbor authorities and 'Governments of Italy and 
Switzerland, who own the railways, offer special facilities of low rates and 
quick despatch, to induce shipments for distribution from Genoa of all 
goods to South and Central Europe, and shipment from Genoa to all 
foreign countries of South and Central Europe. 

If trade w T as fully organized on the Continent, a very much larger 
quantity of Australia’s exports of raw products and foods could be sold 
via Genoa, thereby saving some 2,500 miles sea route (Italy to London., 
Antwerp, &c.), and the reshipment of those goods 600 miles by rail from 
North to South Europe. Due consideration is given to difficulty of 
changing established routes and trade customs, and of supplying equivalent 
freight from Genoa outwards for what is landed there, but a great induce¬ 
ment to direct trade is that it would save longer routes and several hand¬ 
lings for reshipnient at ports and railways, and middle agents’ profits, &c., 
and consequently enable u directbuyers and shippers to pay a higher 
price in our markets than now, and yet land goods cheaper at their fac¬ 
tories. Guide books to Australasia, in their own languages, for information 
of Italian, Swiss, and German traders, investors, and emigrants, should 
be circulated to chambers of commerce and other trade and agricultural 
organizations, the press, and to our embassies and consulates in those 
countries. 


VI.—PRACTICAL IRRIGATION. 

By A. Baldwin . 

By irrigation we mean the judicious application of moisture to plant 
life when nature fails to sufficiently perform that function, and as this 
artificial assistance to nature is applied through the root of the plant, we 
must first direct our attention to the preparation of the soil for the crop 
which is to be irrigated. We must also make a study of the nature of the 
soil and subsoil of the locality. In the level country which comprises the 
Rodney Trust area it is a red loam, overlying a porous clay subsoil, ivhich,. 
however, tends to a stiff clay in the low-lying places. These portions are 
consequently not so suitable for irrigation without adequate drainage. 
Although good results are obtained on the whole from this land with irri¬ 
gation, they are not so pronounced as they would be if the subsoil w T ere of 
a more porous or open character. And for this reason it is imperative that 
special attention be given to drainage and the danger of over-flooding. 
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■Soils of a light sandy nature, such as axe frequently met with on the low 
ridges, are especially adapted for and give the best results from irrigation. 

Preparation of Land. 

Preparatory to irrigating, the land should be ploughed as deeply as 
possible, and worked down to a fine tilth, and a levelling implement put 
■over it. The leveller is of various designs, and its object is to carry the 
soil before it from the high spots and deposit it in the corresponding" hol¬ 
lows. so that a uniform surface-level may be obtained, such as will allow 
of the water being evenly distributed. The next step is to have levels 
taken, so that the highest point of the field may be ascertained, in order 
to construct the main drain and the smaller drains and furrows for the dis¬ 
tribution of the water, also the checks necessary to prevent the escape of 
water to the low-lying portions of the paddock. This work may be car¬ 
ried out by obtaining the assistance of a surveyor, or by the irrigator pro¬ 
viding himself with a dumpy level and a staff, and doing the work himself, 
which, with a little practice, he avIII soon be able to accomplish. The main 
drains are constructed by means of the plough and delver, and should have 
banks sufficiently high and strong to hold a full supply of water without 
leakage or danger of breaking. The small distributing drains should not 
be more than four or five chains apart, and the whole held intersected with 
checks wherever the general fall exceeds three or four inches, thus enabling 
the irrigator to apply the water to the soil in sections, beginning oh the 
higher ground and working towards the lov r er levels. By this means a 
minimum amount of water is required, and there is no waste, as when one 
section is completed the water is drained off into the next, and so on, until 
by the time the lower sections are reached the supply from the main drain 
may be cut off. 

The advantages derived from this system of proper drains and checks 
are specially noticeable in the case of lucerne. It will be found that the 
lucerne grows luxuriantly in proximity to the drains and checks, thus com¬ 
pensating for the small loss of ground necessitated by the construction of 
them. Other advantages are more expeditious application of the -water 
and rapid drainage, which are the main features of successful irrigation. 
Where it is not thought advisable to expend time and labour on the con¬ 
struction of an elaborate system of checks, &c., the difficulty may be over¬ 
come by putting a block in the drain and concentrating a strong flow of 
water on the high part. 

In connexion with the drainage, it is a good plan to have a small dam 
or tank sunk in the lowest part of the paddock to receive any surplus water, 
and also for the purpose of supplying drinking water to the stock in the 
-event of the lucerne being grazed. It is my opinion that, combined with 1 
•dairying and fattening, the cultivation of lucerne and other fodder crops 
will*give some of the best results to be derived from irrigation. 

In regard to fruit culture, the water is applied by running distributing 
furrows from the main drain alongside each row of trees until they receive 
the necessary soakage. The furrows are afterwards filled in, and the sur¬ 
face soil cultivated to prevent any crust forming, it being an axiom with 
fruit-growers that the more they irrigate the more they must cultivate. The 
fruit-growing industry will always be a valuable one in connexion with irri¬ 
gation, and will probably be the means of cutting up farm holdings suitable 
for fruit culture into smaller areas. 
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The application of water to cereals, and especially to wheat, is one 
attended by risks, which cause many to hesitate before putting it into prac¬ 
tice* Oats and barley will readily respond to irrigation, and an applica¬ 
tion of the water in the spring will insure the proper filling of the grain* 
Water can be applied in connexion with the wheat crop to the best advan¬ 
tage before ploughing. It will then soften the land and make it plough 
easily, and the moisture will be stored in the soil, enabling the crop to 
attain maturity in the driest season* By utilizing the water for wheat in 
this way the danger of rust that attends the spring watering is avoided. The 
risks in connexion with watering grain crops will always be a serious bar 
to the successful sale of water by trusts for that purpose. There will 
always be a demand for water for wheat, oats, and barley, but it will be 
an uncertain one, as it is only perhaps one year in five that there is a com¬ 
plete absence of rain in October and November. Then the farmer puts off 
the application of water from day to day, hoping that rain will fall, until 
at the last moment he does apply it, with more or less successful results* 
If the conditions are favorable it may be the means of increasing the re¬ 
turns twofold, but if heavy rain or wind storms occur the result will be 
disaster. For the reasons which I have given, showing that the demand 
for water for grain crops will always be a limited one, the revenue of the 
trusts will be more certain when derived from the sale of water for the 
growth of fodder crops. The nature of these crops necessitates the fre¬ 
quent use of water all the summer. 

The impetus that has been given to dairying of late years has induced 
a large number of land-holders in the irrigation districts to devote part of 
their holdings to the growth of lucerne, both as green fodder and for hay. 
Maize, sorghum, and amber-cane are also largely grown, and dairymen are 
now turning their attention to the improved method of making ensilage. 
In the case of lucerne, after the soil has been prepared by deep cultiva¬ 
tion, and kept as free from weeds as possible, the seed is sown at the rate 
of from 5 to 10 pounds per acre, along with what is termed a nurse crop, 
which is usually a light seeding of wheat or barley, intended for cutting 
at an early stage for hay. The usual practice is to drill the grain crop and 
sow the lucerne immediately after, before any rain has fallen between the 
time of drilling and the sowing of the lucerne. It. may be lightly harrowed 
but in many cases it is left for the winter rains to cover the seed. In the 
drier districts the autumn sowing is the safest, but in cooler localities spring 
sowing is often practised. The lucerne plant thrives best on deep loams 
with rather open subsoils and deep natural drainage, and will not grow with 
its roots in standing water. Well-drained situations free from a hard pan 
or gravelly subsoil are preferable. Lucerne does not reach its best develop¬ 
ment until over three years old. and, as the crop is destined to remain in 
the same situation for a number of vears, it pays to give careful attention 
to the preparation of the soil and the treatment of the young plant during 
its early growth. 

Some growers advocate the sowing of the lucerne seed alone, and when 
this is done the field should be clipped with a mower as soon as the plants 
are 6 inches high. This clipping checks the growth of weeds, and causes 
the lucerne plants to branch out and grow more vigorously. This treatment 
should be repeated at intervals, as every clipping will add strength to the 
growth. Where the nurse crop has been used this should be cut early, and 
the clipping continued at intervals. The clippings may be left on the 
ground. It is advisable not to graze lucerne the first year, and, to utilize 
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it for hay during the second, cutting it every time that one-tenth of the 
plants are in bloom. Care must be exercised in the curing of lucerne hay, 
as if left out too long the leaves will fall off the stems. Two or three 
days in our northern districts is quite long enough to leave it out before 
stacking. It has been found that the practice of going over the Held with 
a disc harrow after the crop is cut has the effect of splitting the crown of 
the plants, and strengthening their growth. If the lucerne is to be pas¬ 
tured, care must be taken that the stock are not allowed to graze it so 
closely as to injure the plant. At the same time they should be left on it 
long enough to consume all the stalks, leaving everything bare previous to¬ 
re-watering. Many of the losses from stock dying have been attributed to 
impaction, caused by the cattle eating the old stalks from a previous lot 
of lucerne which has not been properly eaten off. 

When the lucerne has been re-wmtered it should be allowed to attain a 
fair length before putting the stock on it again. Care must be also exer¬ 
cised to avoid bloating when sheep and cattle, especially cattle, have been 
put on to fresh lucerne. There will always be a percentage of losses, even 
with the best of attention* and these will discount to a more or less extent 
the advantages connected with the use of lucerne for grazing purposes. 


m-WATBR SUPPLY AND IRRIGATION IN 
THE WIMMEEA. 

By P. Le anno nth, C.E. 

The character of the land in the Wimmera within the Irrigation Trust 
area may be divided into three classes. The light grazing land extend¬ 
ing from the Grampian ranges on the south to the Wimmera River on 
the north, and from there to a line between Warracknabeal and Dimboola 
is rich heavy black soil, crabholey in nature. North of this comes the 
Mai lee, or what once was Mallee, but is now under cultivation. The 
south land is poor and sandy near the ranges, and improves as you proceed 
northward. It is nearly universally used for grazing, although wheat is 
cultivated there to some extent, and is largely on the increase since the 
advent of the seed drills and fertilizers. Near the ranges fruit trees 
flourish splendidly, although there is only one example of an attempt at 
an orchard, and the excellence and quantity of fruit produced from this 
without irrigation surpasses anything in the district, and would be hard to 
beat. 

The land improves as you go north towards the Wimmera River, 
where there are belts of rich black land. Crossing the river, what is 
known as the rich plain country starts, lightly timbered with clumps of 
bull oak and a few box flats. To the west there is a belt of light sandy 
country, running north, parallel with the river. This should be classed 
more with the south country. The plain land has, since settlement 
started, been given over wholly to wheat-growing, although of late years 
grazing and lamb raising have been combined -with it 'to a large extent. 
This, with the present system of fallowing and working the ground after,, 
with the fertilizers and drill, has rendered wheat-growing in the district- 
much less precarious, and the price of land has advanced at least 30 per' 1 
cent. 
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The Mallee land on the north is almost wholly used for cultivation. 
The whole of this territory is supplied with water from the trust works, 
the two sources of supply being the Wartook reservoir and the Wimmera 
River. The latter supplies water for stock and domestic use only. It 
is stored by means of a system of weirs, seven in number, each holding 
the water back for about 5 miles. All the Mallee country gets its 
supply from the river, by diverting it down the Yarriambiack creek, from 
which off-take channels are taken through the country. These channels have 
been extended into the Karkarooc country as far north as Hopetoun. This 
supply has been largely augmented by the Lake Lonsdale storage, con¬ 
structed by the Government on the Little Wimmera River, 

The Wartook reservoir, situated in the Grampians, 1,500 feet above sea 
level, at the head of the McKenzie River, gives an abundant supply of 
water to the district. It is 4 miles in length, and covers 2,500 acres 
of land. It is 27 feet deep, and has a capacity of 1,037 million cubic 
feet, or 6,481 million gallons, being larger than the Yan Yean. The 
embankment is about three-quarters of a mile long, 34 feet high, and" is 
comprised of a sandy loam, obtained at the site. The total cost was 
^30,000, being the cheapest reservoir for its capacity yet constructed in 
the States. The area of land capable of being irrigated from the reservoir 
is 10,000 acres. The outlet works consist of a tunnel through the bank, 
closed bv a movable iron sluice gate. This tunnel discharges into the 
McKenzie River, which is used for the first 16 miles to convey the water 
to the plains below. Thence it is diverted by means of regulating weirs 
down the Burnt Creek and Natimuk Arapiles channel. This latter varies 
in size from a 12 feet to 6 feet bed width, with a 2 feet depth of water, 
and conveys the water along a high level skirting the Black Range of the 
Grampians to past Mount Arapiles; a branch from it supplies the town of 
Natimuk, which is reticulated with pipes having a pressure of a 90 feet 
head. All the country north of this channel between it and the Wim¬ 
mera River can be supplied by gravitation. The Burnt Creek and its 
off-shoot, the Bungalally, convey the water to the several irrigation colonies 
about Horsham and Qu an tong, being conveyed under the Wimmera by 
means of inverted syphons. It also supplies the Dooen weir, situated 
about 5 miles up the river from Horsham. A channel takes off 
from the weir, conveying the water miles to the Dooen pump¬ 
ing station. From here all the water for the supply of the plain country 
to the north of Horsham is pumped. The pump discharges 3,000 gallons 
per minute through a rising main miles in length to a summit reservoir 
54 feet higher level. The pipes -are wrought iron, spiral riveted, with 
patent bolt joint. From the reservoir the water is taken in open channels 
through the plains, extending as far north as Warracknabeal. This 
system of channels is also connected with the Mallee channels, enabling 
Wartook water to to be sent there in dry seasons when there is no water 
running in the Wimmera. In the drought year of 1902, water was sup¬ 
plied by this means to the Karkarooc territory in the north, a distance of 
120 miles from the reservoir, of which it was pumped 70 miles; and the 
town of Warracknabeal was also saved from a water famine by construct¬ 
ing 4 miles of a channel to connect it with this system. With the 
;l exception of about 30 acres adjoining the pumping station at Dooen and 
: at Longerenong College, irrigation is net practised from this scheme. The 
past trouble in the way is the difficulty to keep a constant supply in the 
channels. Practically all the irrigation season is taken up in supplying 
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the stock and domestic requirements, although there is 12 miles of the 
main channel which is constantly kept full when the pumps are working, 
and the land is admirably adapted for irrigation aid commanded by the 
channel, but no advantage is taken of it by the owners. There" is a 
length of channels in the trust area of 580 miles, 200 miles of which are 
supplied by the Dooen pumps, besides a large total length of private 
channels constructed by the land-owners for their own use. The town of 
Dimboola is supplied by pumping from the river to a reservoir no feet 
above the town, which has a complete system of reticulation pipes. A 
channel for stock and domestic supply, extending north about 30 miles, 
also receives its water from this reservoir. Although owners of land 
largely avail themselves of the water for stock and domestic use, especially 
on the north of the river, where there are very few natural catchments", 
still very little is practised in the way of irrigation. In the whole area, 
one and a half million acres, with water sufficient to irrigate 10,000 acres, 
provided there was not too much waste carrying it long distances to isolated 
patches, the total quantity irrigated is only about 1,000 acres, and more 
than two-thirds of this is comprised in irrigation colonies, which are devoted 
almost exclusively to growing fruit. The cost of working the land, with 
the small return obtained for the fruit, seems to retard its progress to a 
great extent, although we have instances where men living on their orchard 
block with their family, and working it themselves, have done remarkably 
well. Some who settled on the land with little capital, are purchasing 
from their neighbours, and one man has taken his family for a trip to 
England. Another orchardist’s position I happen to know. He pur¬ 
chased 6 acres in bearing, years ago, for the sum of ^170, on long 
terms. Most of the work was done by himself, and he has had an 
average return, after paying all expenses, of ^75 per annum, and the 
year before last it reached as high as £98. 

There is one feature of irrigation that I would like to draw attention 
to, and that is the growth of rodder crops. There is so much land in 
this district adapted for the growth of lucerne commanded by channels 
which run all the summer, and yet out of the 1,000 acres irrigated only 
about 60 acres grow lucerne and sorghum. 

In this climate with our dry summers and frequently dry winters, what 
an advantage to have 20 or more acres of green feed through the summer. 
It is not necessary for a man to devote his time and land altogether to 
irrigation, but to have a certain small portion of his holding under intense 
culture. Even in the good seasons we have had latterly, when feed is 
abundant in the winter and spring, the grazier does not stock his land to 
anything like its capacity, as he is always looking forward to carrying 
his stock through the coming summer; he has always the fear it may turn 
out a long and dry one, and leave him short of feed. Whereas if he 
had a plot of lucerne to fall back on he would feel quite safe, and would 
be enabled to secure a much greater return from his land by increasing 
its carrying capacity through the whole year, and, if it is not required in 
a particular season, more stock can be fattened or it can be stored as 
ensilage. Again there is the advantage to be derived from dairy cows. 
At this season of the year there is no difficulty in producing butter to a 
very large extent, but what has crippled the Industry in the district is 
the failure to keep the cows in milk during the summer, which could so 
easily be overcome by growing green fodder. Lucerne has. been proved 
to grow splendidly in the Wimmera, and those few who have tried it are 
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more than satisfied with the results obtained. In the drought year of 
190a, when all stock of every description had to be deported from the 
Wimmera, at the Longerenong College, where there were 15 acres of lucerne 
and 15 of rape irrigated, they were enabled to keep 12 head of horses, 
10 cows, and 150 stud sheep through that disastrous season. Another 
man at Dooen practically keeps 3 cows and 2 horses through the season on 
half-an-acre. He is enabled to cut it six times—averaging 18 inches high. 

The system of charging for water adopted by the Trust is somewhat dif¬ 
ferent from other Trusts in the State, Instead' 1 of charging for the 
quantity used at each application, an annual charge is made of 10s. per 
acre when supplied by gravitation ? and £1 when pumped. This system 
makes supervision much less costly, and with an over-abundant supply of 
water it matters very little w’hat quantity is put on the land. Only a 
certain quantity can be applied, otherwise more harm than good will be 
done. 

The chief reason why irrigation is carried out to such a small extent 
in the district, is the way the land is held :— 

There are 140 owners of 80 acres and under, 

,, 100 ,, 160 „ 

,, 460 ,, 320 ,, 

33 2 » 6 4o » 

n 206 „ 1,280 

,, 109 ,, over 1,280 acres. 

And these owners are satisfied with the return obtained from wheat-grow¬ 
ing and grazing. Irrigation requires a lot of attention, and dairying is 
a hard life for the whole family. The land is cheap, and held, as shown, 
mostly in comparatively large areas, and if a man has the luck to strike a 
couple of good seasons his return from wheat will pay for his land, so 
why should he trouble about irrigation? They have got a set way of 
working the land, and it will take closer settlement or another generation 
to alter things. 


VIII.—THE FUTURE OF FRUIT-GROWING. 
Bv 31 . Wettcnhall. 

Few people who eat the common or garden apple realize the toil, care, 
and anxiety, in a hundred different operations, and the scientific knowledge 
which can, and must, be applied before it can be placed before them in 
a perfect and inviting form. As in every other agricultural pursuit, there 
are numbers who produce a first-class article, and market it successfully, 
without knowing definitely how, or to what extent, they have been assisting 
the forces of nature in the many operations they have performed. 

There can be no gainsaying the fact that the man who, going into 
details, studies the chemical results of cultivation, the proper application 
of manures as demonstrated by scientific research, and other similar 
matters, will cultivate better, will apply manures more successfully, and 
will produce more fruit of a first-class quality, and for a longer period, 
from the same ground and trees, than one who works on antediluvian 
methods by the rule of thumb. The average person who eats apples 
thinks the. fruit-grower lives a life of luxurious ease. It is only necessary 
to plough the'ground once or twice a year, and then to sit down and 
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watch the fruit grow. When it is mature, the ripe fruit is gathered by 
merry men, standing in the cool shade, eating ad libitum , carefully putting 
all the smaller and inferior fruits in the bottom of the package, with fine 
rosy samples on top, and selling them for as much as can be extracted 
from poor deluded purchasers. 

The object of this paper is to remove such a false impression, by 
placing before you, as plainly and as briefly .as possible, some of the opera¬ 
tions of advanced Pomology. It is difficult to decide where to begin to de¬ 
scribe the work on an orchard. Although the work on hand may not be quite 
as pressing at some times as at others, constant vigilance and hard work 
are the price of success. As the work connected with a crop of fruit 
commences immediately after the gathering of its predecessor, it will be 
advisable to follow the fruit-grower from that point in the round of his 
annual toil. In Australia this is the autumn—late April or early May. 
The orchard land having lain fallow through the summer, has generally 
become somewhat hard and closely set, and more or less overgrown with 
weeds. It has to be borne in mind that, during the winter months, when 
the head, or top of fruit trees is apparentlv dormant, the roots are most 
active in assimilating and accumulating from the soil, moisture and 
nourishment for the coming spring growth of leaf, wood, and fruit. Orchard 
land should, therefore, be opened up with the plough, to allow free access 
of air and moisture necessary to the best action of the roots cf trees, also 
to turn into manure such weeds as may be robbing the trees of the nutri¬ 
ment the ground contains. 

Manures, which are of various kinds, are best applied in the autumn, 
according to the requirements of the land. They should be ploughed in, 
so that the winter rains may dissolve them, and carry them down and 
through the soil to where the fibrous roots may lay hold" of them. Field 
peas, or other green manure crops, which furnish the best means of re¬ 
instating any deficiency in nitrogen—the all-important factor in growth of 
leaf and wood—are sown and harrowed in wherever required. Drainage 
should also receive due attention. 

By the time the orchard land is in good condition to receive all the 
benefit possible from the action of air, frost, and rain, the fruit trees 
have shed their leaves, and in June pruning commences. Pruning is a 
long and apparently tedious operation, but it requires a great deal of know¬ 
ledge of the habits and growth of trees, and experience in bending the 
forces of nature to man’s requirements. Every variety of tree and almost 
every tree requires treatment differing from that given to its neighbour, 
according to its growth, and manner of bearing fruit. Those who take an 
interest in their work are never bored by the monotonous click-click of the 
secateurs. During pruning, which lasts through June, July, and August, 
every tree is closely inspected for parasites or diseases. These are care¬ 
fully noted, and are treated later on. When priming is finished, the 
sticks and limbs which have been cut off are picked up, and they should 
be burned. The quickest and most advanced method involves the use of 
an iron tank, with a grating at the bottom, fixed on an iron trolly. A 
fire having been started in it, a horse draws the travelling furnace through 
the orchard, wherever required-, and the prunings are thrown in and con¬ 
sumed almost on the spot, as fast as two men can throw them in. The 
burning of primings in this way prevents the spread of any disease which 
may be on them, and also returns to the soil the waste and superfluous 
wood which, in a number of years, must otherwise be a very considerable 
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drain upon it. Pruning must be finished before September, when leaf and 
blossom begin to appear. If these operations are completed by about the 
middle or the end of August, the fruit-grower generally considers his 
work well in hand 1 , and turns his attention to the eradication of any pests 
he has noticed, and the preparation of his soil for the summer season. 

Every up-to-date orchard now includes in its outfit a good force pump,, 
attached to a barrel of capacity varying according to the amount of work 
to be done. In the barrel are placed mixtures of various kinds in solu¬ 
tion. They are used to destroy such insect or fungus pests as axe known 
to exist, or are applied as preventatives. The number of mixtures is far 
too great to be set out here, but, so far, the best fungicides have sulphate 
of copper (bluestone) for their base. Insect pests being more numerous, 
and varying more greatly in character and mode of attack, have a corre¬ 
spondingly greater and more varied number of specifics. Attached to the 
force pump are hoses with very fine nozzles, which, when the destructive 
agent is forced through, break it up into a fine mist or spray, the weight 
or density of which may be regulated as occasion requires. Spraying—as 
the attack on our insect and fungus enemies is called—must be carried out 
when necessary. Those who get pruning completed in July, or early 
August, have a much better opportunity of dealing with a number of these 
pests, for the trees are still free from leaves. There are some pests, how¬ 
ever, which do not make their appearance until the trees come out in 
leaf and blossom, and therefore they cannot be dealt with until later. 

During the winter months weeds have been thriving; the crops of 
field peas will also be nearing maturity, and will require ploughing 
in. All weeds and green manure crops must be turned in before the dry 
weather sets in, so that they may decay properly, and return to the soil 
what they have taken from it, with the addition of nitrogen, &c., 
extracted from the air. After ploughing, the ground should be pulverized, 
or reduced to a fine tilth, to a depth of from four to six inches. This 
acts as a mulch, and prevents the evaporation of the moisture received 
during the winter. When heavy rain falls in spring and early summer, the 
soil requires constant stirring to keep down the fresh growth of weeds, 
and preserve the loose pulverized surface so essential in hot climates to 
the retention of moisture. 

In September, in addition to spraying, ploughing, and other land culti¬ 
vation, attention must be given to grafting. When the pomologist has 
trees which he regards as unprofitable, or if, for any reason, he prefers 

another variety of the same kind, he cuts the limbs off 1 at a suitable 

height, inserts a small limb—then called a scion—of the preferred variety, 
ties it firmly wife some soft material, and covers the point, of union with 

some airtight material, to exclude the air until the scion commences to 

grow vigorously. 

The Australian fruit season commences in November, with early 
cherries. These come in from early districts, almost regularly, in the first 
week of the month. From this time on, land working, spraying, &c., are 
combined with fruit picking, packing, and marketing. Apricots and peaches 
follow in December, and last to the end of January. Plums, early apples, 
and pears arrive in January, and continue to the end of April, or beginning 
of May. 

As the fruit season opens, fruit-growers begin to fight their 
universal, most persistent, and most pernicious enemy—the codlin moth. 
There are two devices which keep the ravages of the’ codlin moth 
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within reasonable limits. The first is, to spray the apple blossom as soon 
as it is set with some arsenical or other poisonous solution. The object is 
to place some of the poison where the grub will first commence to eat, 
and thereby to cut short its career. As all the grubs do not assume 
the perfect form at the same time, spraying has to be repeated at inter¬ 
vals, and just when the blossom is set on different varieties; later on, 
also, three or four times, at intervals of two or three weeks, or after 
having heavy rains, when the poison would be washed off. The second, 
and equally important, device is to place bandages of warm material 
round the trunks of the trees, thus forming a most convenient and welcome 
-shelter for the full-grown grubs. These bandages are removed at inter¬ 
vals, not exceeding ten days in length, and all grubs are destroyed so as 
to prevent the second or third broods. 

Other insect pests of all descriptions awaken from their winter sleep 
to renewed activity, and require constant attention whenever they show signs 
of Increasing to the detriment of the growth of the trees or fruit. A few 
of the most common are—peach aphis, woolly aphis, pear and cherry 
slug, scale insects ad infinitum, red spider, phytoptus of the pear, root 
borer, Rutherglen fly, and a number belonging to the Cuculio family. The 
pomologist requires to be familiar with a host of other pests, to be ever 
on the watch for them, and to destroy them on their first appearance, for 
the correct spray in time will often save ninety times nine. The most 
common fungus pests which appear with the spring are curly leaf of 
peach, shot-hole of apricot (which attacks foliage and fruit), black spot 
of apple and pear, and various forms of mildew. After this enumeration 
of some of the fruit-grower’s enemies, it is only fair to state that each of 
them has its natural foe. The most important is the ladybird, which preys 
on aphides. Several varieties of ichneumon flies and many insectivorous 
birds undoubtedly assist in keeping down the codlin moth, but the law 
of nature precludes any of them from eradicating their natural food, and 
the fruit-grower may wait in vain for them to effect a cure. 

The apple and pear season commences in earnest with the beginning of 
February. The fact of the Australian season being directly opposite to 
that of the northern hemisphere gives Australians the very marked advan¬ 
tage of being able to land prime fruit on the English and Continental 
markets when they are practically bare, or are only supplied with fruit 
which has been cool-stored for months, and has thereby unavoidably lost 
much of its original crispness and flavour. This fact has given the fruit¬ 
growing industry in Australia a great impetus. Thousands of acres in 
Tasmania, Victoria, and South Australia are now devoted primarily to 
meeting the demands of these markets. For many years Tasmania held 
the palm for both quality and quantity, but both Victoria and South 
Australia now successfully dispute her claim to pre-eminence in the former. 

Unfortunately, there is one disease which has baffled all our experts. 
They have failed to discover a remedy, or any means of successful treat¬ 
ment. It is known as the bitter pit, and may not show at all on fruit 
when picked and sorted, but develops as the fruit ripens on the voyage. 
This should not be confused with the black spot ( Fusicladium dendriticum ), 
which is generally quite evident at the time the fruit is picked. Samples 
of bright, clean, and perfect fruit sometimes develop the bitter pit in local 
storage. Sometimes it only develops after shipping, and packers cannot 
be blamed for its appearance on delivery at oversea ports. 
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The export trade demands greater uniformity in grading and packing 
than do the local markets. It is universally recognised that it is unprofit¬ 
able to send anything but the best fruit, packed and sorted in the best 
possible way. On some occasions shippers have allowed the desire to 
send a great quantity to overshadow the importance of quality, but the 
cost of freight and the many e,t ceteras of this trade are so high, that the 
results have been disastrous. 

One comparatively new development of great importance is worthy of 
notice, i.e., the application of cool storage for fruit for our local markets. 
But in this matter we are tardily adopting an established system, which has 
been highly perfected, and is in common use in America. 

In conclusion, I would like to draw attention to the national value of 
the fruit-growing industry, and desirability of having removed two crush¬ 
ing burdens which are preventing its expansion, and in some localities 
threatening its existence. 

Taking as a base the latest statistics available, there are 190,000 acres 
under orchard in Australia, which produce annually— 

At 150 bushels per acre. 28,500,000 bushels. 

Or 3 tons per acre . 570,000 tons. 


Of an average annual value of ... ^2,850,000 


Cost of production is— 

Labour (one man to 8 acres) ... //r ,852,500 

Carriage (rail and road) ... 534,375 

Cases . 353^75 


,£2,740,750 


Our local markets for some years have been over-supplied, and every 
year prices are going down. Something must be done quickly to relieve 
the strain and prevent a disastrous check to this industry, which embodies 
all the best features of closer settlement," and employs labour of the finest 
white type to the extent of nearly ^2,000,000 annually. The two natural 
channels for the profitable distribution of the over-supply of our local 
markets are hampered by monopolies so strong that no combination of fruit¬ 
growers alone is able to obtain redress, and they must perforce look to their 
fellow agriculturists and the Commonwealth for assistance. The export 
trade in hard fruits, apples, and pears, could be increased to at leash double 
its present dimensions but for the excessively high rate of freights on 
ocean-going steamers. This makes it essential that an exorbitant price 
must be realized in British and foreign markets to clear a moderate profit. 
They are, therefore, not supplied to one-half the extent they could be, 
were the freights on fruit brought into line with even those of other perish¬ 
able products. If double the quantity of our best apples were exported, 
and it is certainly only the freight which prevents the expansion of the 
-trade, a reasonably remunerative price would be assured for the remainder 
''on our local markets. . 
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IX.-MODEEN VITICULTURE. 

By ill. d'A. Burney, Xiiiculiural Expert. 

In order to explain the modern conditions of viticulture in Victoria it is 
necessary for me to briefly review the statistics of production. In 1879, 
the total area under vines was 4,300 acres, which was increased to 30,000 
acres in 1894, and in 1904 was estimated at 28,500 acres by the Government 
Statist. The climatic conditions of Victoria are such that the vine will 
flourish in the greater part of the State, and with a greater freedom from 
fungus diseases than in most other vine-growing countries of the world. 
When vineyards were first planted in Victoria little was known of local 
conditions of soil and climate. The pioneer grower planted many varieties 
at first tentatively, and then attempted to produce various varieties of wane 
from the one vineyard. Special soils and climatic conditions have special 
capabilities for the production of certain wanes, and it is only the wines best 
suited to these conditions which should be produced. In Europe, after 
centuries of experience, each locality has been proved to be best adapted 
for certain types of wines, and those types are exclusively produced. In 
course of time, no doubt the same conditions will prevail in Victoria, and 
the more so as new vineyards are being planted. 

Phylloxera. 

Since the first discovery of phylloxera at Geelong in 1877 no attempts 
at exterminating this, the most dreaded of all vine diseases, have proved 
effectual. The policy of uprooting infected vineyards has been wisely 
abandoned, and now modern methods prevail. Certain varieties of American 
vines have been found to resist the attacks of the insect, and these are now 
being used as stocks upon which the old wine-making varieties are grafted. 
The grafting does not affect the quality of the wine produced, although 
the American vines ungrafted bear fruit totally unfitted for wine-making.* 
Much is yet to be learned of the adaptability of the various American vines 
to their new surroundings, and also of their affinity to the fruit-bearing 
scion. 

New Varieties. 

While this process of reconstitution is going on growers will be in a 
position to profit by past experience, and plant only those wine-making 
varieties best suited to their local conditions and trade demand. Several 
varieties of vines, new io Victoria, have been imported, and further supplies 
are expected, so that growers mav have the greatest possible choice of the 
best varieties obtainable. The wine-making quality of the new varieties 
will be carefully tested as soon as they come into bearing. 

Conditions of Trade. 

It cannot, unfortunately, be said that viticulture In Victoria is all that 
it might be, from a commercial aspect. The local consumption in Victoria 
is fairly considerable, being estimated by the Government Statist at one 
and a half million gallons per annum, out of a total average production 
of two million gallons. As a wholesome beverage in a hot climate, a light 
palatable wine should be very popular. The demand for sweet wanes is 
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increasing steadily, and in the northern districts but little dry wines are 
now produced other than those suited for export. The export of Victorian 
wines to England has increased of late, and it is to be hoped will con¬ 
tinue to do so, as our full rich burgundies meet with the popularity they 
deserve. Vine-growing in Victoria is eminently fitted for filling a breach 
in the demand in England for a heavy wine that will keep well in bottle 
when opened. 

Brandy. 

What exactly is brandy is at present a debatable subject. I hold that 
brandy should be recognised as the distilled product of the fermented juice 
of the grape. At present any kind of spirit, whether made from molasses, 
grain, or potatoes, may be flavoured so as to deceive the consumer, and be 
labelled and sold as pure brandy. So long as cheap molasses spirits are 
allowed to masquerade as whisky or brandy, as under present conditions, 
so long will the farmer cease to grow barley for the distillery or the vine- 
grower produce wine for brandy-making. If it were made necessary for 
the distributer to label all the spirits he sells with the material with which 
they are produced, brandy-making would become a remunerative industry in 
Victoria. It is not to be suggested that Victoria will at once produce cognacs 
equal to the spirits which have made that district in France famous, but 
wholesome wine spirits could be produced, and thereby assist growers in 
disposing of their produce. In spite of the protective Tariff, Victoria, in 
1904, paid excise duty on 10,000 gallons of wine brandy, while she im¬ 
ported 77,000 gallons of brandy. 

Modern Methods. 

With the present demand for wrines, and the low price received by 
growers, every endeavour should be made to improve both the quantity and 
the quality of the wine produced. With a view to improving the yield 
per acre, the manuring of vineyards should receive attention. Much has 
been done in this direction in France, more especially with regard to the 
effect of manures upon the quality of the wine produced. 

In the cellar, modem methods must be applied. It is perfectly true 
that with only very primitive appliances excellent wines were produced. 
With keen competition, every endeavour must be made to make only one 
quality, and that the best. With low prices, that method must be econo¬ 
mical, and In reality it is so. as with the more scientific methods of wine¬ 
making there is no waste, and all losses are avoided. The first principle 
of successful wine-making Is cleanliness. Fermentation Is brought about, 
as Pasteur discovered, through the agency of microscopic organisms, which, 
in the case of alcoholic fermentation, are called yeasts or levures, to borrow 
a French term. In order that fermentation should be successful, that is to 
say, that the whole of the sugar contained in the crushed grapes is trans¬ 
formed Into alcohol, it Is necessary that this germ life must be placed in sur¬ 
roundings most congenial to its development. The first of these conditions 
Is that microbes, foreign to the transformation of sugar Into alcohol, be 
entirely eliminated from the cellar in which the wine is intended to be made. 
Every vessel or part of the fermenting plant with which the grapes come in 
contact must be kept scrupulously clean. As the crashed grapes reach the 
fermenting vat they are mixed with a small quantity of previously-prepared 
fermenting juice, so that they may be supplied with yeasts in an active 
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state, ready to at once transform the sugar they contain into alcohol, and 
thereby take the place of any harmful microbes which are upon the grapes 
as they reach the cellar. In modem practice, it is found that the action of 
carefully cultivated yeasts tends always to improve the quality of the wine 
produced. It is becoming a universal practice to use selected yeasts so as 
to obtain a complete, as well as a more even, fermentation. The success of 
this addition of a cultivated yeast, rather than being dependent upon the 
natural yeasts found upon the grapes, to a must already containing germs 
of all kinds having been proved, it is evident that even better results would 
be obtained were the cultivated yeasts added to musts completely free from 
germs of all kinds. So far, no practical and economical method has come 
into use for destroying the germs in a must containing skins and seeds, 
although it is otherwise with wines after fermentation and freed from solid 
matters. During fermentation, the chief care of the wine-maker is to keep 
the temperature of his fermenting vat within certain limits. During the pro¬ 
cess of fermentation, heat Is generated by the action of the yeasts, which 
transform the sugar into alcohol. These yeasts thrive and develop at tem¬ 
peratures between 75 deg, and 85 deg. Fahr. At higher temperatures they 
do not develop readily, and even die. That is to say, that If no means are 
taken to prevent the temperature of the fermenting must rising above certain 
known limits, the fermentation will be checked and be incomplete, and the 
wine will be unmarketable and subject to deterioration. The most popular 
modern method for cooling the fermenting musts is in fixing copper coils 
In the fermenting vats, through which cold water is continually flowing. The 
fermenting juice is pumped up from the bottom of the vat and kept flowing 
over the submerged cooler, so that by means of this circulation the tempera¬ 
ture Is uniform, and the whole of the vat kept below T the desired limit. This 
pumping process also assists fermentation in oxidizing the must, and giving 
the yeasts the necessary oxygen for their existence. When the above- 
mentioned pumping process is used at temperatures not exceeding 82 deg. 
Fahr., there is little loss of alcohol. When the temperatures much exceed 
this figure the loss becomes appreciable, and may become altogether too great. 
During the vintage of 1905, several samples of juice were tested at the prin¬ 
cipal cellars in the Rutherglen district. As the temperatures were low, the 
loss was remarkably small, when I tested the wines after fermentation. 
I intend repeating these tests, with a view to investigating the loss of alcohol 
at higher temperatures. 


Pasteurization. 

After fermentation, the first care of the cellarman Is to clear his wine. 
The cloud in new wines is only made up of Impurities of all kinds, which 
are liable to injure the flavour and character of the wine. Among these 
impurities are often germs of disease, which may not even affect the appear¬ 
ance of the wine, but which are always liable to destroy the value of the 
wine should conditions arise congenial to their development. The most 
reasonable and practical method in overcoming this danger is to sterilize, 
or, as it is more commonly called, to pasteurize, the wine. The wine is raised 
to a temperature which will destroy all .germ life. In order that this may 
be done without affecting the flavour of the wine ingenious machines have 
been invented, whereby the wine is pumped through a system of tubes, 
heated to any desired temperature, and automatically cooled down again 
without bringing the wine into contact with the air, either during or after 
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treatment This treatment, properly carried out, really is a form of in¬ 
surance, whereby the wine is completely protected from any danger of dis¬ 
ease or deterioration. As a protection from deterioration and losses, the 
necessity of this method in Victoria is apparent. In 1905, with a vintage 
of 2,500,000 gallons, no less than 500,000 gallons were distilled practically 
as unmarketable. This really means that about one-fifth of the total pro¬ 
duction of the State was unfit for consumption. If this wine had been pro¬ 
perly handled, at least three-fifths of it would have been marketable at an 
increased value of, at a low estimate, 6d. per gallon. In other words, in 
1905 there was a loss of ^7,500 sustained by wine-makers through defec¬ 
tive methods of fermentation and subsequent handling. The remedy is 
that modem systems of fermentation must be applied, and also rational 
cellar appliances, and, above all, cleanliness. Last year I was enabled to 
carry out somewhat extensive experiments, with a Salvator pasteurizing 
machine, lent to the Department of Agriculture. At Messrs. G. F. Morris 
•and Sons 5 Fairfield vineyard I pasteurized numerous varieties of wines, 
keeping check samples of untreated wines in each case. After the first 
heat of the summer, when, if any microbes had been left undestroyed in 
the pasteurized wines, the increased temperature would have made their 
action noticeable, the pasteurized and unpasteurized wines were compared. 
In every instance the consensus of opinion was in favour of the pasteurized 
wines. The wines were more matured, and their bouquet better developed. 
In one case, with a wine made from defective grapes, showing signs of 
disease, the pasteurized sample was perfectly marketable, while the un¬ 
treated sample was only fit for the still. At the Rutherglen Viticultural 
College I treated the whole of the 1904 vintage with this Salvator 
machine last August. The wines were clarified prior to treatment, and 
have remained in perfect condition ever since. In order to prove the saving 
of labour effected by this treatment, I have left the wines unracked since 
they were treated, now nearly twelve months, while under ordinary circum¬ 
stances they would have been racked at least three times. From the experi¬ 
ments undertaken, I can safely recommend this treatment by pasteurization, 
which is becoming more and more popular. The industry of viticulture is 
one specially suited to small holdings, and writh intense culture should give 
most satisfactory results, provided modern methods are applied. Improved 
methods of manufacture are equally necessary for success, and it is in order 
to draw the attention of those interested to their possibilities that this paper 
5 s intended. 

X.—VINEYAED MANUEING-EECBNT FRENCH 

OPINIONS. 

By F. de Cast el la. 

Though the subject 1 have chosen is the manuring of vines, my remarks 
apply, in a great measure, to fruit trees also, the requirements of both in 
the way of plant food being very similar. The vine once established 
occupies the same land for scores of years. Rotation of crops, so useful 
where annuals or short-lived plants are dealt with, is out of the question, 
and after the first few fat years, unless restitution be made by manuring, 
a. shrinkage in yield is Inevitable. The need for manure is greatly em¬ 
phasized in : the case of vineyards reconstituted on American stocks. Grafted 
■■vines yield' heavier crops than ungrafted ones, and necessarily fake more 
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out of the soil. This impoverishment not only leads to smaller yields, but 
the vitality of the vine, already lessened by the fact of grafting, renders 
it more liable to suffer from adverse contingencies, such as drought, 
parasitic diseases, &c., if restitution be not made by manuring. Phylloxera 
is spreading in Victoria, and will continue to spread. A time will in¬ 
evitably come when most of our vineyards will, like those of France, be 
established on American stocks. 

The recognition of the greater needs of grafted vines is one of the 
most striking points of modern French viticulture. INI any authorities might 
be quoted, but one will suffice. Prosper Gervais, General Secretary of the 
Socieie des Viticulteurs de France, in an article reviewing ten years’ work 
in experimental vine plots in the south of France, concludes as follows: — 
Cultural methods show by the results produced, what can be obtained 
by careful attention to them, and that they are the veritable keystone of 
the new edifice upon which, for over a quarter of a century, viticulture 
has been concentrating all its efforts. The victorious struggle against 
Phylloxera has not annihilated the enemy, which remains as a perpetual 
menace. In its permanent struggle the vine imperiously demands help 
and support of every kind, so that the new viticulture is something quite 
different to that which our fathers knew. The intervention .of the vigneron 
must be continuous; his vigilance must be unceasing. 

“ Copious and repeated manuring becomes henceforth an unavoidable 
necessity as well as a marvellous instrument of defence and restoration of 
fecundity and of wealth.” 

Recent Changes of Opinion. 

A marked change is to be noted during the past 30 or 40 years. In 
olden days it was held that manuring had an injurious effect on the quality 
of the wine, and in the highest class vineyards manures were either with¬ 
held or very sparingly applied. Such ideas are nowadays quite obsolete, 
and even in the most celebrated vineyards of France the rational use of 
fertilizers is universally practised. It stands to reason that by unduly 
forcing the yield quality will suffer, but the difference between complete 
neglect of manuring ancl over-manuring is the same as that between starva¬ 
tion and over-feeding 3 and in this, as in all else, common sense must be 
our guide. In the south of France, the region of heavy yields of wine, 
the tendency is lately rather in the direction of over-feeding. Though 
manure has always been generously applied, even in the old days, the 
quantity has recently been enormously increased, with the result that yields 
quite unheard of in Victoria are of every day occurrence. Yields of 2,000 
and even 3,000 gallons per acre are not uncommon. All that science and 
art could suggest has been done to force the yield, but the most potent 
factor has undoubtedly been the lavish use of manure—24s. per acre is 
the ordinary manure allowance, and this is usually exceeded. 

In reality, no single element can be looked upon as the dominant one. 
In France it is now recognised that only complete manures can be de¬ 
pended on to give good results. This is the outcome of years of experi¬ 
mental work. The only point discussed nowadays is the best composition 
of these complete manures, and this varies according to the soil one has 
to deal with. It is the element, or elements, which are most deficient that 
are the most important ones for any given soil. 
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Tlie Food Becquirements of tlie Vine. 

The vine is not a greedy plant; it removes less fertilizing matter from 
the soil than most other crops. Many vineyards give good results in soil 
which would grow a poor crop of wheat, for example. As with other 
crops, the only elements requiring attention in the majority of cases are 
the three w r ell known to wheat-growers, viz., nitrogen, potash, and phos¬ 
phoric acid. Lime, magnesia, &c., are usually sufficiently abundant to 
be of little practical importance. Lime, however, is removed in large 
quantities by the vine, and, where not plentiful, this loss must be made 
good. Though the quantity of each element removed varies according to 
circumstances, it does not do so between such wide limits as might be 
expected, unless the yield be an exceedingly heavy one. Two cases may 
be quoted in support of this; the hist, a vineyard, that of Verchant, in 
the south of France, on the authority of Muntz; the second, a Chablis 
vineyard situated in more temperate central France, the figures being 
worked out by Rousseaux and Chappaz. The first vineyard produces the 
heavy yield of 833 gallons per acre of common wine; the second, the more 
moderate yield of 304 gallons per acre of choicer wine. 

According to the above authorities the vine removes from the soil each 
year, in the form of wine, marc, lees, vine cuttings, and leaves, the follow¬ 
ing quantities of substances in each of these vineyards:— 



South of France. 

Chablis. 

Nitrogen 

32.9 lbs. 

.. 28.5 lbs. 

Potash 

26.4 „ 

0 % g 

.. ?> 

Phosphoric Acid ... 

8.8 „ . 

5*5 »? 

Lime 

70.4 ,, 

*• 74.3 „ 

Magnesia 

3-5 » •• 

— 

20 bushel crop of wheat 

removes in grain and straw (see Bulletin 25 


of the Department of Agriculture)— 

Nitrogen, 35 lbs. 

Potash, 25 lbs. 

Phosphoric Acid, 14 lbs. 

or rather more nitrogen, about the same amount of potash, and nearly 
twice as much phosphoric acid as an 800 gallon crop of wine. Such a 
crop is not a very heavy one in the south of France, and it is interesting 
how the requirements of the vine increase with an increase of yield. 
According to de Saporta, an increase in yield from 660 gallons to 880 
gallons would lead to the vine removing from the soil twice as much 
nitrogen, 70 per cent, more phosphoric acid, but considerably more than 
twice as much potash, in fact, an increase of 153 per cent. 

In a general way, in order to cultivate the vine rationally, we must, 
after a very few years, commence to return to the soil the, quantities of 
the necessary elements removed from it by the crops, as indicated above, 
and the experience of French growers proves to us conclusively that it 
pays them to return 1 to the soil considerably more of each element than the 
plant has removed. It will pay us to return to the soil at least as much, 
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as we have removed from it. The form in which this restitution can best 
be made is of the utmost importance. We are thus brought to the problem 
of 


Farmyard Manure versus Artificial Manures. 

In olden days farmyard manure was about the only fertilizer used by 
French vignerons. The general use of artificial manures is quite recent, 
but the results have been so marked that they are now applied in enormous 
quantities, the prejudice which at first existed against them being a thing 
of the past. Artificial fertilizing substances are applied in a readily 
assimilable form, and make their effects felt the vintage following their 
application. Farmyard and other organic manures must await decomposi¬ 
tion before the vine can utilize them. They have, however, some un¬ 
doubted good qualities. The results of the application of farmyard 
manure make themselves felt for a period of several years, and therefore 
they do not ‘require to be applied so frequently. The chief advantage of 
farmyard manure, however, lies in the improvement which it brings about 
in the physical nature of the soil, by increasing the proportion of humus. 
The importance of this complex, and even yet somewhat mysterious soil 
constituent, at least so far as its exact chemical constitution is concerned, 
is well known. This strange substance, which may be roughly defined as 
an intimate mixture of organic and inorganic matter, has a remarkable 
power in modifying the physical and’chemical properties of the soil. It is 
capable, in a marked degree, of absorbing and retaining fertilizing ele¬ 
ments it comes in contact with. It also possesses the important property, 
especially in a dry district, of soaking in water readily, but losing it 
slowly, thus rendering soils in -which it is plentiful more resistant to 
drought. The proportion of humus in the soil can only be increased by 
the use of farmyard and other very voluminous manures, and by green 
manuring. Artificial manures do not increase it. According to Foex the 
average composition of good farmyard manure is— 

Nitrogen, o'4 per cent. 

Potash, o k 4 per cent. 

Phosphoric Acid, 0*7 per cent. 

It is thus a complete manure—that is to say, the three absolutely neces¬ 
sary plant food elements are provided, and approximately in the propor¬ 
tion in which the vine removes them from the soil. At present unit values 
such farmyard manure is worth ns. 6d. per ton. 

Green Manuring. 

Where climatic conditions render it possible it is of great value. It 
enables us to profit by the strange property of leguminous plants, of being 
able to absorb nitrogen from the air. When these are ploughed in the 
absorbed nitrogen is obtained at a very low price—that of seed and culti¬ 
vation. Lupins, for example, contain as much as 1*87 per cent, of nitro¬ 
gen, and 2 tons of dry substance, exclusive of roots, is sometimes produced 
per acre. This would amount to an addition of 82 lbs. of nitrogen per 
acre, at a very low cost price, and allowing nothing for the improvement 
caused by the increase of organic matter. 
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Importance of Phosphoric Acid. 

That this element is now considered to have been neglected in Southern 
France has already been hinted at. A few extracts from the writings 
of Coste-Floret, a recognised authority, are not out of place. These 
extracts are chiefly from an important article, published in the Revue de 
Viticulture, within the last four years. Coste-Floret points out that many 
vine-growers, even boav, act without enough method in the selection of 
their manures. It is thus impossible for them to interpret results which 
depend largely upon the accumulation of surplus matters left from pre¬ 
vious manurings. In other words, they cannot estimate the specific action 
of each of the three elements known to be indispensable. He does not 
devote much attention to potash as most growers apply enough of it, but 
confines himself chiefly to proving, “ That the proportions of nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid, which enter into manures applied to vines, are badly 
balanced, and that it would be more suitable to slightly diminish the quanti¬ 
ties of nitrogen, and to considerably increase those of phosphoric acid. This 
can be done to advantage, on account of the difference in cost price of these 
two elements. 1 ” 

Coste-Floret’s experiments were carried out on a large scale for a 
period of over eighteen years. He quotes many recognised authorities to 
prove that apart from their necessity to make good the phosphoric acid 
removed by previous crops, phosphatic manures have several valuable pro¬ 
perties ;— 

1. They cause the fruit to set better at flowering time. Non-setting 
is frequently due to want of phosphorus, the great regulator and basis 
of seed nutrition. The seed is the true fruit of the vine, the object for 
which nature provided the berry. 

2. They increase the percentage of sugar in the juice, and thus in 
many cases the quality of the wine. (This point is important in view 
of the demand for full-bodied wines for export.) It is a well-known fact 
that choice wines are much richer in phosphorus than common ones. 

3. They hasten the maturity of the fruit. 

4. They regulate fermentation, thus enabling a better and sounder wine 
to be produced. 

5. They cause the wood of the vine to be more robust, and to ripen 
better and earlier, thus supplying better pruning wood as a start for the fol¬ 
lowing season. 

6. They render the vine very much more resistant to fungus diseases, 
It is now recognised that the excessive use of nitrogenous manures is one of 
the prime causes of the prevalence of fungus diseases, the increased gravity 
of which corresponds with the great increase in the use of nitrogenous 
manures already referred to. The vine is freer from all diseases in soils 
well supplied with phosphates. 

He explains the necessity for supplying more phosphoric acid than the 
vine wants, by the fact that it greedily absorbs nitrogen and lime, takes up 
potash readily, but phosphoric acid and magnesia only with difficulty. He 
prefers manuring little and often, and thinks it better to apply complete 
manure each year, instead of large quantities of other manures at longer 
intervals. 
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He concludes a most interesting article by stating that—“ In the com¬ 
position of manures, the phosphoric acid element should be at least the 
double of the nitrogenous element, irrespective of the quantity of nitrogen 
adopted as the basis for the manure, and this for a physiological reason, 
viz., that the nitrogenous substances formed during the vegetation of the 
plant, contain a certain proportion of phosphorus which vegetables are 
unable to absorb unless it be supplied to them in abundance, and in an 
assimilable form.’ 5 

The remarkable similarity of the opinion, above expressed, with what 
has been taught by the wheat-manuring experiments, conducted by our 
Agricultural Department, is very striking. 

Use of Lime. 

This substance is indispensable in soils where it is naturally deficient. 
The vine removes large quantities of it—more than twice as much as it does 
of potash. It also has a beneficial action on organic substances, and on 
the phosphates of lime and alumina, which it renders more readily assimil¬ 
able. It can best be applied as lime, and not in the form of carbonate, 
its action in the former case being more rapid and energetic. Though its 
use can be overdone, in quantities under 8 cwt. to the acre there is nothing 
to fear (Chanzit). 


Formulae of Vine Manures. 

I have hitherto limited myself to generalities. Before concluding, I 
must give you some definite figures, as to the quantities of each manure 
required to make up a complete vine manure in France. I quote from 
B. Chanzit. He supposes three cases—soils rich in lime, deficient in lime, 
and very sandy soils. 

Limestone Soils. 

Nitrate of soda, 3 cwt.; superphosphate (14 to 16 per cent, water 
soluble), 3 cwt.; sulphate of potash (50 per cent, of potash), i cwt.; sul¬ 
phate of iron, 3 cwt. per acre. 

Soils Deficient in Lime. 

Nitrate of soda, 3 cwt.; basic slag or Thomas Phosphate, 5 cwt.; sul¬ 
phate of potash, 896 lbs.; gypsum, 5 cwt. per acre. 

Very Sandy Soils. 

Oil cake (6 to 7 per cent, nitrogen), 9J cwt.; superphosphate of lime, 
21 cwt.; sulphate of potash, 896 lbs. per acre. 

These are very heavy quantities, and the cost -would be considerable. 
Probably far more than it will ever pay us to spend on the manuring of our 
vineyards. I mention them chiefly in order to give you some idea of how 
they feed the heavy-bearing vineyards of the south of France, and you 
will agree with me that it is indeed intense culture. 

XI.—THE AGEICULTUEAL OUTLOOK 

By T. Cherry, M.D., MS., Director of Agriculture. 

While the outlook for the coming season is undoubtedly good all-over 
Victoria, there are a number of points which must be kept in view, if we 
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wish to know the direction in which agricultural affairs are drifting. A 
comparison of the figures just to hand from the Government Statist, with 
the returns of the census of 1901, shows that the number of live stock carried 
on Victorian farms is decreasing in all directions, with the exception of the 
dairy cows. These now number 620,000, being an increase of 20 per cent, 
in the 1901 figures, but on the other hand sheep and horses have each 
diminished by 6 per cent., and pigs have fallen off by 20 per cent. Now 
the stock-carrying capacity of a farm is the chief factor that determines 
alike its value in the market and the revenue that can be obtained from it 
from year to year. The incidence of swine,fever, and the export of horses 
to South Africa and of sheep to New South Wales, since the drought, may 
account for some off the falling off, but it is very unsatisfactory to find that 
the settled portions of Victoria were being turned to so little account. 
Prices have been remunerative; and, while the surplus has been profitably 
disposed of, no effort has been made to permanently increase the stock¬ 
carrying capacity of Victoria. For it is not cultivation that has taken the 
place of live stock. On the other hand, 1905 shows a great falling off in 
land under cultivation, for every crop except wheat. In wheat there is an 
increase of 300,000 acres, but in oats, barley, potatoes, and onions, there 
is a falling off of 340,000 acres, as compared with 1904, That is, for these 
crops one acre out of every four has gone out of cultivation. It may be 
said that at present prices hay, oats, and potatoes will not pay, but what 
I want to impress on every farmer in Victoria is that, under present condi¬ 
tions, it will not do to depend on grazing off the natural grasses. If we are 
to make progress, and to keep in the front of the Australian States, it is 
absolutely necessary that crops should be grown, to make up the deficiency 
in life pastures in summer and winter, so that the stock-carrying capacity of 
every farm shall be steadily increased. To show what can be done in this 
way, we have only to turn to America. Take the two States of Illinois 
and Iowa, which are separated by the Mississippi, and lie in the same lati¬ 
tude as Tasmania. Their combined area is only one-fifth larger than 
Victoria. Yet the following table shows the great difference in the live 
stock carried. 

Victoria. Illinois and Iowa. 


Horses and mules 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 


376,000 ... 2,430,000 

1,520,000 ... 7,500,000 

10,000,000 ... 1,700,000 

315.000 ... 11,000,000 


Now, how is this done? The answer is simply that, in addition to all 
our ordinary crops, these two States grow over 16 million acres of maize 
every year. They are the greatest maize States in the world, and in¬ 
consequence they were also in the lead as to live stock. In Victoria 
(reckoning 10 sheep to be equal to one head of cattle, or horse), our live 
stock on the settled portion of the State is equal to one sheep to the acre, or 
to one head of cattle to 10 acres. In Iowa, at the same rate, the figures are 
sheep to one acre, or one head of cattle to four acres. Now, what can 
be done by cultivation to make up this leeway ? Taking Victoria as a whole, 
there are two crops that should be exploited for all they are worth. These 
are maize and lucerne. 

Maize will grow to perfection throughout Gippsland, in the valleys of 
the Central and North-Eastern Districts, and throughout the State, wherever 
irrigation is available. In the U.S.A. the area under maize is equal 
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to the whole extent of Victoria, and half as much more. Their average 
yield per acre is 25 bushels, and 10 million acres are grown every year 
which are not expected to produce more than 15 bushels to the acre, and 
sometimes reach only 10. Yet the Yankee farmer keeps on growing maize, 
because he knows the value of the crop. In Gippsland the 20,000 acres 
under maize average 66 bushels to the acre, and individual yields often 
reach more than 100 bushels. As a food for all kinds of live stock, maize 
is unrivalled. Every part of the crop and stalk can be utilized, and, if 
thought desirable, the whole plant can be turned into ensilage before it 
is fully ripe. 

Lucerne will grow all over Victoria, except in seme of the driest dis¬ 
tricts. Wherever established, its roots go down so deep that it is one of 
the best drought-resisting plants known. If treated properly, it goes on 
growing from year to year, ever increasing in luxuriance and value. In 
districts where the value of lucerne is fully appreciated, cattle and sheep 
are never allowed to graze the crop. It is cut either for green fodder or 
for hay, and lucerne hay is worth its own weight of wheaten bran. As the 
crop is not cut until it is 2 or 3 feet high, and the plants are out in full 
bloom, it follows that this method of treatment insures much more vigorous 
root action than when continuous grazing keeps the shoots nipped off short. 
During the dry weather the evil effects of grazing are intensified, owing 
to the fact that the live stock devote the whole of their attention to 
any dttle scrap of green that can be found about the crown of the 
plant. Under such circumstances one can easily understand that the 
roots refuse to penetrate so deep as when the plant is allowed to attain full 
maturity at regular intervals. Grazing practically destroys all chance of 
•securing a permanent crop, because by preventing the plant from forming 
vigorous leaves and branches, it prevents the roots from developing also. 
With irrigation six or more cuts can be obtained in summer, but without 
irrigation experience in the Goulburn and Loddon Plains shows that it is 
vastly superior to any other known variety of perennial plant. In very 
hot dry districts, and in parts where there is too much salt in the soil, the 
best substitute for lucerne is the creeping saltbush, or some other variety 
of saltbushes. 


XII.—HOW TO INCREASE AND IMPROVE 
OUR DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

By /. G. McMillan , N.D.D., Instructor in Che esc-making. 

Starting right from the fountain head, the first point I will touch upon 
will be cleanliness, the inexorable necessity of which I cannot too strongly 
emphasize. You will, no doubt, recollect Harry' Lawson's description in 
While the Billy Boils, of an old-time Australian dairy, with its dila¬ 
pidated buildings and broken down fences. The milk strainer was made 
of muslin, in which were innumerable large holes. Then, with ^inimitable 
humour, the mysteries of the farm are also described, the skimming of the 
milk, and the rubbing of the sides of the dish with the finger to get off 
every particle of cream. The dairymaid, too, cleanses her finger of the 
adhering moisture by putting it into her mouth, a. process repeated as many 
times as there were dishes of milk to skim. It Is probable that the 1 clever 
wit of a man like Lawson would do more to call the attention of those 
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engaged in the dairying industry to the necessity of placing everything 
on a cleanly, progressive, and advanced basis than all the writings of the 
authorities of the trade. It may be thought superfluous to dilate upon the 
importance of cleanliness, as it has been so frequently and so prominently 
insisted upon by scientific educators, and leading members of the medical 
profession. Nevertheless, either through ignorance or gross negligence, a 
great many of our milk suppliers relegate this vital factor of success to 
a secondary position. On the other hand, of course, there are dairies 
which it is a pleasure to visit—everything that the milk touches being- 
kept in a most perfect condition—where even if a drop of water be spilt, 
the whole floor is washed down almost immediately. Not only are the 
utensils void of all offence, but the people themselves are arrayed in 
spotless apparel. A co-operative factory ought especially to be an object 
lesson to its suppliers in regard to cleanliness in every detail. For in¬ 
stance, if sour skim milk, or whey, is taken back to the farm from which 
the milk has been delivered, how is it possible for a dairyman to keep 
his milk supply good? What encouragement is there for the supplier to 
be cleanly, when he knows that his milk is liable to be contaminated 
and ruined during the manufacture of its products? But in most cases 
the milk becomes contaminated before it reaches the farm. Any one 
who may doubt this statement should go on to the milk-receiving platform 
of a factory, and take a look at the milk cans when they are emptied. 
Every progressive dairyman should see that his fellow dairymen are paying 
the same attention to the care of their milk supply as he is. It is very 
seldom that the dairyman ever thinks that his fellow suppliers are, to a 
great extent, to blame for the bad quality of our dairy products. Do 
we ever hear an outcry against the dirty, milk suppliers? No, as there 
is the possibility of a wordy conflict between them and the manager, to 
the infinite amusement of the other suppliers, they are, in many cases, 
looked up to as heroes. We hear much about swindling agents, and a 
great outcry against them, but I consider that the careless milk supplier is 
as great a swindler as any agent; in fact, he commits both commercial 
murder and suicide. The milk he sends out causes the product to go 
bad, and therefore a low price for the whole of the factory's output' is 
obtained. A dirty milk supplier ought to be boycotted by his fellow- 
dairymen, who should combine together and aid the factory manager to 
reject dirty, or tainted milk at all times. If this rule, which unfortunately 
is more honoured in the breach than in the observance, were enforced, we 
would hear less of deterioration in the quality of our dairy produce. 


How tiie Dairyman can make Improvements. 

First of all, he should see that he has the proper kind, of cows, and 
that his animals lack nothing in the way of comfort as far as it is within 
his power to provide it. He should pay as much attention to his animals 
as he would to one of his children, and under no circumstances should 
milk from a sick cow be mixed with the good milk sent to the factory. The 
animals should be driven carefully, -as rough driving is the cause of a 
large proportion of the abortion that occurs in our dairy herds. 
Another important thing Is to watch the water supply. Don’t allow your 
cows to wade in the water they drink. Clean the troughs out occasionally 
, water Is the cause of many troubles in the dairy. 
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Feeding. 

Feeding is a matter that deserves more consideration than it has 
received in the past. It is pleasing, however, to ,see that dairymen are 
opening their eyes to the necessity of supplying feed for the winter. It 
seems to be the idea of many dairymen that almost anything that has the 
appearance and shape of fodder is good enough for a cow. This is a 
great mistake. When a dairyman intends sowing seed for fodder pur¬ 
poses, he should ask himself, What can I grow that will increase the yield 
without tainting or injuring my milk supply? Plants of the leguminous 
order are very often liable to taint milk, as also are cabbage, mangolds, 
and rape. It is best to give lucerne in the form of hay chaff. I notice 
in this country that the mangolds are simply pulled out of the ground and 
given straight to the cows—a procedure which is very liable to taint the 
milk and harm the cows. Some attention should also be paid to the 
pastures, so that they are free from rank herbage, weeds, and scrub, as 
far as may be practicable. Some of the best feed plants are maize, 
sorghum, Japanese millet, prairie grass, and oats in the green state. The 
growing of prairie grass especially should be undertaken a great deal more 
than it is, particularly for winter, for I consider that not only is it a milk- 
producer, but no taints whatever arise from its use. There are, however, 
objections raised which follow the growing of this grass, the principal 
one being that it will not stand feeding off. I visited a farm some time 
ago where prairie grass was largely used in conjunction with rye grass. 
It was found in several small paddocks of about 4 to 5 acres, and 
the cows were turned into one until they had cropped it fairly well down, 
and were then transferred to another, so that by the time they got over ail 
these paddocks the first one had again grown, and that was fit for them to 
return to. When done in such a manner, there is no doubt that cows 
can be fed on prairie grass successfully. Carrots and parsnips are excellent 
feed for dairy cattle; cows fed on the former yielding a milk which makes 
a particularly sweet and firm butter. Dairymen often complain of the 
labour involved in hand feeding, but those who do hand feed will realize 
far more profitable returns than those who do not. More attention should 
be paid to the necessity of having suitable buildings and cow yards. 
Wherever possible, stone, brick, or cement should be used, for the floors, at 
any rate. In places where it is not possible to obtain anything else, wood 
has to be used throughout. Whatever is used, the floor should be imper¬ 
vious to water, all the joints being filled with some hard substance. It 
is very important that every milking shed should have a good water supply, 
for unless gravitation water be laid on, it is almost impossible to secure 
satisfactory conditions. The little time spent in washing and drying the 
hands after milking each cow will be well repaid, as teat infections are not 
so liable to be transmitted from animal to animal—it will, too, lend added 
vigour to the muscles of the milkers’ wrists. The drying towels should 
be light coloured, .so that the master of the dairy may be able to see when 
they are dirty. In short, no effort should be spared to keep the milk 
scrupulously clean. It should be cooled as quickly as possible, either by 
setting the cans in 'a water trough, or in canvas bags—the latter for prefer 
ence. The best method of, all is to run the milk over a cooler, as the milk 
not only cools quickly, but is aerated, that is. to say, the bad. gases are 
mostly expelled. The milk-room should be used as a dairy only, and 
not as a storing place for harness, meat, &c. ' It should also be removed 
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from the vicinity of strong smells, and milk from newly-calved cows 
should never be added to other milk until it will stand boiling. Perhaps 
you will think I may have laboured the actual production on the farm, but 
you must admit that the goodness, or the badness, of the quality of the 
subsequent product generally has its origin there. 

How to bring our Produce before the British Public.. 

Very seldom do we find the British consumers of the better class in¬ 
quiring from their grocer for Australian butter, the demand being generally 
for Danish, Irish, or home-made factory. Why is this? Simply 
because the Britisher has never had a chance of testing our choicest Aus¬ 
tralian products, inferior colonial brands only being procurable retail. Our 
good butter is generally bought up by margarine mongers, who often send 
it to Denmark and have it re-packed and sold in England as Danish. It 
is also made up into pound lots, and sold as the best English fresh. The* 
British consumer is “ faddy/’ so we must do our best to accommodate our¬ 
selves to his peculiarities. I remember well when managing a factory in 
Ireland, getting 4s. and 5s. per cwt. more for our butter when packed in 
casks, because when so put out the retailer could sell it as Danish. Place- 
part of the same butter in a box, and another portion in the cask on 
the counter of an English retail shop, and ten to one the housewife would 
give id. per lb. more for the latter, believing it to be Danish. Therefore- 
I think it would pay us better to pack our butter in casks, even though the* 
extra space the cask would occupy might entail a little more cost for- 
freight. They would not be more expensive than boxes, and would hold 
the same quantity. The different tastes of different British markets must 
be studied. London people require a fresh, or slightly salt butter,, 
those of Manchester ask for it fairly salt, whilst in Glasgow it must be- 
quite fresh. In order to convince the British public of its excellence, I 
would suggest that our representative in London be authorized to distribute- 
samples of Australian butters at the forthcoming London Dairy Show, and’ 
at all important shows and exhibitions, and to forward .samples by 
post on application. We cannot reach the British housewife otherwise. 
If we proride an article to suit her palate, I am sure that in time we may 
cultivate in the home public the same taste for our butter as they now have 
for that of Denmark. 


A VICTORIAN BUTTER FACTORY. 

By R. Crowe , Superintendent of Exports, 

Crude in design and arrangement, the first butter factories built in 
Victoria were all wooden frame buildings 60 feet long by 20 feet, with a 
partition 20 feet from the south end, making a butter-working room 20 
feet by 20 feet, the remainder serving as a separating and churning com¬ 
partment. Right round this main structure of 60 feet by 20 feet was 
built a lean-to or skillion, divided at intervals, so as to make a boiler and* 
engine room, wash-up room, coo! room, box and store room, office, and 
verandahs. : The machinery, when it came, ■ had to be fitted into' this' some¬ 
how. It was not unusual to have to take down a wall tp put the boiler 
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in, and after it was in position, find that the wall would not go back into 
its original place. The building was altered, and made to lit the plant. 
The proximity of the boiler to the cream and butter in the summer time 
materially assisted the hot winds in bringing about losses and trouble. 
Then a detached room had to be built, and the boiler removed to another 
position. So it was with nearly all the plant—alterations had to be made 
each season, until a point was reached when the size of the different 
machines became known, and the relationship they bore to each other 
recognised. 

Original Model and Evolution, 

In 1891 I visited a neighbouring State to especially inspect a butter 
factory of great repute, which served as the model for our own early fac¬ 
tories. Imagine my disappointment at seeing a building erected in a 
hollow, where drainage was bad, the structure consisting of unpainted 
hardwood, weatherboarded to a height of five feet, and battened at inter¬ 
vals of six inches apart to the spouting, with old bagging hung inside to 
exclude the light, and admit the dust from the adjoining roads. Refrige¬ 
ration, there was none, and the cool (?) room was minus both window and 
ventilator. The butter made there was good—according to the criterion 
of the times—and had a great name in spite of these handicaps. The 
losses in connexion with the buttermilk, and the condition and quality of 
the butter made in such a locality, warmer than Victoria, can be more 
easily imagined than described. No system was then known for testing 
milk, or ascertaining the extent of the waste, and the milk was bought at 
so much per gallon. 

It has been necessary during recent years to replace buildings which 
had outlived their usefulness. The system of inspecting butter at port of 
shipment, and reporting on its quality, has materially assisted in bringing 
about this result, the latest example of this evolution being the Grasmere 
Butter Factory, and it may not be out of place to recount the steps -which 
have led up to its achievement. In September, 1903—the beginning of 
the season before last—the Grasmere butter, which had previously held a 
very high place, was found on arrival at the Government Cool Stores to 
be of unsatisfactory quality. The manager, when promptly informed, 
was at first inclined to discount the report, and reluctantly discarded the 
starter, and prepared a new culture for his cream. As the following con¬ 
signments did not show any improvement in quality, further changes were 
made, but the butter continued to go off, even becoming worse than before. 
The matter had reached an acute stage when the ordinary meeting of direc¬ 
tors was held. They asked the Department to send somebody up to in¬ 
vestigate, a step which would have been taken earlier had we any officer 
available. Unfortunately, both Messrs. Archer and Carroll were away, 
and had appointments that would keep them absent for some three weeks, 
so I went down, and made a general examination of the building, uten¬ 
sils, supplies, starter, condition of cream, and so on. 

C ont amination. 

Being dissatisfied with the general condition of the factory, data were 
secured which demonstrated to the directors the necessity for drastic re¬ 
form. The cheese factory was located close beside the butter factory, 
and was in direct communication with it. In the butter-churning room. 
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where the cream, was exposed over the cooler, the air was laden with a 
cheesy aroma. Therefore, in this doorway a petrie dish containing steril¬ 
ized nutrient media was left exposed for ten seconds, whilst another was 
put near the cream cooler, where all the cream, after being pasteurized, 
was exposed to the atmosphere of the room; a third was placed in the but¬ 
ter-working room, a fourth in the cool room, which was in a very bad con¬ 
dition, and in which was stored the water for washing the butter; a fifth 
was put in the cream-maturing room, and a sixth kept as the control. On 
incubation, the condition of all the rooms was found to be very bad in¬ 
deed, and the gelatine in the five instances enumerated rapidly liquefied, 
owing to the growth of very numerous colonies. It was quite impossible 
to estimate the number of colonies growing on each dish. However, a 
comparison of the degrees of contamination in each quarter of the factory 
was easily made. It was definitely shown that a considerable portion of 
the trouble came from the cheese factory, and a continual sowing of the 
cream with pemcilHum glaucum was carried on. On removing a portion 
of the floor in the middle of the churning room, the ground underneath 
was discovered to be saturated with the drainage which had leaked through. 
The well was situated in the middle of the factory, and was about 70 feet 
deep. An examination of its sides disclosed a considerable leakage from 
the surface. It was lined with Warrnambool sandstone, and at different 
stages discoloration could be perceived, indicating the ooze of drainage. 
A whey tank, about 30 feet awav. was known to be in a leaky state, and 
samples of the water secured for analysis contained 11,410 organisms per 
cubic centimetre, chiefly of a detrimental character. Good water should 
not contain more than one or two hundred per cubic centimetre. 

Remedial Recommendations. 

Instructions were given to permanently close up the communication 
between the cheese and butter factories, to discontinue pasteurization (as 
it was impossible, on account of the unsatisfactory condition of the factory, 
to successfully pasteurize or maintain the cultures in a pure condition for 
any length of time), to hasten the ripening and churning'of the cream by 
regulation of temperatures, and to make butter independently from each 
creamery and the factory, so as to locate the principal sources of contami¬ 
nation. Owing to the export season being in full swing, and the conse¬ 
quent pressure of work at the Cool Stores, my stay was but for a few 
hours. Some days afterwards Mr. Carroll was able to go to the factory 
and assist in giving the place a thorough overhauling. The first thing 
done was to scrub down every room with boiling soda water, after which 
the whole place was sprayed with formalin solution, both on top of the 
roofs and the ceilings, which were in a decayed condition, the boards in 
places having broken away from the joists. In this manner the factory 
was^ properly cleaned and disinfected. The butter made there showed a 
distinct improvement, and by persevering for a few days it was brought 
back to its original good standard of quality. The water for rinsing the 
cream utensils was sterilized, and the butter washed with rain water from 
a neighbouring farm. The use of milk cans for returning the whey to 
the. farms was discontinued, and the condition of every milk can brought 
up to the mark. Considerable tact was necessary with some of the sup¬ 
pliers, but Mr. Carroll was quite equal to the occasion. Those at fault 
expressed their surprise at finding certain of their cans in such a bad state. 
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A subsequent examination of the well water showed it to contain about 
17,000 organisms per cubic centimetre. A Salvator sterilizer was installed, 
which heated the water to a temperature of 240 degrees Fahr. without 
ebullition, and delivered it only a few degrees higher than its original tem¬ 
perature. After a fortnight, however, further trouble was encountered 
with this apparatus, the water ceasing to flow. On opening it was found 
to be choked up with sediment. An analysis of the water disclosed the 
presence of a percentage of lime and magnesia. A number of experiments 
were made in order to overcome this difficulty, and it was discovered that 
a much lower temperature destroyed the organisms present in this par¬ 
ticular case, and avoided the coating of the appliance. Some water 
heated to a temperature of 175 degrees was found to be sterile, and 
the question arose as to the advisability or even necessity of raising the 
temperature above this point. It was also thought that a much cheaper 
apparatus might be employed. A combination, consisting of a milk pas¬ 
teurizer and two circular tandem coolers, was tried, the water travelling 
through the coolers to the pasteurizer, exchanging its heat with that coming 
from the apparatus. This method, however, was inefficient, and the Salva¬ 
tor was reverted to. 

Although the quality of butter was improved, and maintained its im¬ 
provement, it had been clearly demonstrated that the building could no 
longer be of profitable service, and that to go on making butter in it would 
require extraordinary precautions, the liability to loss being ever present. 
At the annual meeting of shareholders the matter was placed before them 
by the Chairman of Directors, and although the building of a new butter 
factory was mentioned in the notice-paper, and many came to oppose the 
proposal, he had no difficulty in convincing them, with my reports, of the 
necessity of vacating the old building, and providing one of an up-to-date 
character. It was decided with but one dissentient, out of over 100 pre¬ 
sent, to rebuild on such modern lines as to obviate the possibility of a re¬ 
currence of the evils encountered in the past. 

Description of New Factory. 

A prize was offered by the directors for the best design, and Messrs. 
Crawley and Knight, architects, of Warmamboo! and Camperdown, 
proved the successful competitors. From the illustrations it will be seen 
that the new factory is a fine substantial stone building. The foundations 
of walls and floors are of cement concrete, and the superstructure is of 
Warrnambool sandstone, rendered in cement outside. The walls of churn¬ 
ing, maturing, butter, and cool rooms are hollow. The floors are tiled 
throughout, with the exception of the office, testing room, and box room* 
and the walls are also tiled to a height of 12 feet throughout, excepting 
the rooms mentioned. The ceilings of separator and churn rooms are of 
Wunderlich steel. The building comprises the following rooms:—Engine 
and boiler room (detached from main building), separator room, churn 
room, butter-working room, two cool rooms, maturing room, preservative 
room, salt room, box room, wash-up room, cream room, bathroom, office, 
testing room, and a culture room. The grouping of the rooms is so 
arranged as to reduce the work of supervision to a minimum. The separa¬ 
tor room is 50 feet long by 24 wide, and has provision for eight separators. 
The churn room is 38 feet by 23 feet, with provision for four churns. 
The churn posts are specially designed cast-iron columns, which carry the 
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floor of the maturing room above. The butter room is 30 feet by 23 feet, 
with a packing table the full width of room, on to the end of which a 
shoot delivers the empty boxes from box room. A shoot to cool room is 
provided at the opposite end of the table for passing packed boxes through. 
The cool room shoots have sliding sashes inside and out with rubber 
iambs, and eccentric bar adjustments; the cool doors are trebly double 
lined with insulated paper between, and have rubber jambs with screw 
adjustment fastenings. The wash-up room is 20 feet by 16 feet, with 
capacious slate wash troughs. There is a double milk receiving stage in 
front of building, and a supplementary one at the side for receiving the 
cream from the creameries. The skim milk platform and tanks are placed 
very conveniently on the return to the road from the receiving stage, and 
are under the eye of employes working the hoists. The building through¬ 
out is well lighted and ventilated, some of the ventilators being specially 
designed with rubber and thumb screw adjustments. The drainage of the 
factory is all above ground, the internal drainage being discharged by 
vitrified tile gutters, delivering into pitched channel, laid in cement out¬ 
side, A septic tank is now in course of construction for dealing with the 
sewage. Between the engine room and the main building there is an 
asphalt passage 11 feet wide, over which there is a tank stand having 
storage for 12,000 gallons of water. The main shafting runs the whole 
length of the building, and there are small countershafts for working hoists 
and pumping skim milk. 


The Objective. 

From the foregoing description it will be seen that the chief features 
of the new premises are cleanliness, imperviousness, drainage, lighting, 
ventilation, and an appearance intended to exercise a commanding influence 
on both employes and suppliers. The controlling of temperatures is also 
fully provided for. The adage u Cleanliness is next to Godliness,” and 
its importance in connexion with all details dairy wards are fully recognised. 

Standing out boldly on a hill the structure serves as a beacon light to 
the beautiful valley of Grasmere, which it commands. The employe can¬ 
not withstand the influence of snow white, spotless walls, floors and ceil¬ 
ings ; his habits and dress must naturally conform to his surroundings; and 
the same impression will be daily carried away by every supplier to ibis 
own home and dairy. There is, too, a mercenary motive which has been 
constantly kept in view by the directors. Some 300 tons of butter are made 
yearly, and bv creating the conditions necessary to raise the quality of the 
butter by even Jd. per lb., the increased outlay becomes insignificant, and 
is an expenditure which will only require a short period to recoup itself. 
Then the dairy farmers will possess an asset that will outlast them all. 


THE ORCHARD. 

i ’ By James Lang , Bar court. 

y Pruning and planting* operations shpuld now be concluded, and a start 
inade with the .ploughing of the orchard. Although the winter has been 
: and moist,'with an abnormal number of wet days, no ex- 
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cessive quantity of rain has fallen, and the ground is now in splendid con¬ 
dition for working. As the days are drawing out, and drying winds are 
being experienced, moisture will soon evaporate from the soil, and it is 
therefore necessary, especially in the early districts, that ploughing should 
be started as soon as possible in order to finish it in good time. 

Where it is intended to apply fertilizers to the orchard, it should be 
done before ploughing. Some of the special orchard manures now upon 
the market should be used. These manures contain all the necessary in¬ 
gredients for the production of fruit, and form a complete manure. In the 
July number of the Journal tables are given of the value of manures of¬ 
fered for sale by different firms. These are of great assistance to the pur¬ 
chaser, enabling him to get full value for his money. 

Old trees may now be headed back and regrafted with varieties more 
suitable to market requirements. Great consideration should be given to 
those varieties that do well in the different districts, and are suitable for 
export. Growers now will have to depend more and more every year on 
the export to oversea markets if the industry is to be placed on a profitable 
basis, and they should, therefore, study those export varieties that succeed 
well in their orchard, and gradually clear out the varieties that have become 
unprofitable. By this means they will in time put their orchard on a better 
commercial basis than they have hitherto done. The method of grafting 
illustrated in last month’s Journal is very suitable for grafting large 
stocks, and I would strongly recommend its adoption. It is also a good 
plan to rub the top of the stock with paint or tar to exclude the wet. If 
this is not done the surface of the stock soon commences to decay, and 
gradually the whole of the stock rots away. 

Should moist weather continue the scab on apple and pear trees is likely 
to cause a deal of trouble in those districts where it has been prevalent. 
Spraying with the Bordeaux mixture will have to be resorted to as early 
as possible. Apricots that are attacked with shot-hole fungus should also 
be sprayed when the buds are bursting into leaf. Peach trees also will 
require attention for the Aphis, and should curl in the leaf make its ap¬ 
pearance spray at once. 

During the early part of the month Citrus fruits may still be planted 
with success provided the precautions given in last month’s notes are car¬ 
ried out. 


GARDEN NOTES. 

By /. Cronin , Inspector Vegetation Diseases Acts. 

Flower Garden. 

Seasonable work will include the planting-out in their flowering quarters 
of plants propagated from seeds, cuttings, or divisions, bulbs and corms of 
summer blooming subjects, as Gladiolus, Amaryllis, &c., ^ and towards 
end of the month sowing seeds of annuals that would be killed by frost 
if sown earlier. 

Careful observation will be necessary to keep the young tender growths* 
of the various plants free from .attack by insects or fungi, and from such 
enemies as slugs and snails. An occasional “ dusting ” of quick lime, i.e.> 
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lime newly slaked, to spots where slugs and snails are known to shelter, 
v ill tend to keep these pests in check. Aphis and mildew on roses and 
other plants must be promptly attacked, and persevered with if necessary, 
or the results from the plants will be disappointing the whole season 
through. 

The Dutch hoe should be kept going on the beds and borders, pri¬ 
marily to keep weeds in check, and also to prevent the baking of the surface 
and to allow air and moisture to penetrate to the roots. 

Plants that have been pruned severely during the winter wdll usually 
develop buds so situated that the resulting growths are sure to crowd and 
exhaust the shoots that the pruner had aimed to specially encourage. Such 
buds should be removed as soon as they appear, and any abnormally 
strong shoots that would tend to destroy the symmetry of the specimen 
should also be either removed or “ pinched,” except where required for 
exhibition. 

Carnations will need some attention at this period, if the best possible 
results are desired, from a decorative point of view. Where an excessive 
number of shoots are present on old plants, these should be thinned out, 
leaving about six well placed leaders; also remove some of the weakly 
“laterals/ 5 or side growths on the selected shoots, retaining those that are 
strongest and occur nearest to the base of the plants. The plants should 
be staked or supported, as being of a brittle nature they are likely to 
suffer from the effect of wind. The best method is to make a circle of 
wire netting, about 18 inches or 2 feet in height, and of sufficient diameter 
to enable the whole of the plant to be trained within it. A stake should 
be “ threaded ! * through the ends of the netting to make the circle, and 
another at the opposite side, and each stake securely fixed in the soil. This 
is the best means of support for the dower shoots, and is also a barrier 
against rabbits, which, if present, wdll attack carnations in preference to 
any other plant. An occasioned watering with liquid manure made from 
guano or some such manure and soot, will benefit the plants greatly, add¬ 
ing to the size and number of the blooms. Soot is a valuable material 
tc a carnation grower, as, in addition to its value as a manure, it keeps 
mealy bug and other insects from attacking the plants. A new variety, 
largely exhibited in Melbourne last season by a Geelong grower, is of 
exceptional merit. It is a tree carnation, named “Miss Jessie Moodie,” 
and in colour is white, heavily margined with carmine. 

The Bouvardia is one of the most useful dwarf plants for border 
decoration or for cutting, blooming freely during summer and autumn. 
The original types (natives of Central America), of which B. leianika , sf Un¬ 
ci ens, and tripJiyUa are still found in many gardens were almost all red 
flowered. But garden hybrids have been produced, much superior to those 
in form and size, and varied in colour. They are specially suitable for . 
small gardens, but should not be planted close to large shrubs or trees. 
A loamy soil suits them well, and with a fair supply of water during dry 
hot weather they are sure to give satisfaction. The plants will be cut 
back by frost in winter unless sheltered, But will break away into growth 
'again in the spring. Desirable kinds are B. Humboldtii corymbiflora and 
Beauty of Brisbane, white; President Cleveland, scarlet; Bockii and Priory 
/, Beauty, pink. These are single-flowered varieties. Of the double- 
flowered, Alfred Neuner, white; President Garfield, pink; Hogarth! £L pi., 
; Cutlet4 "and Ltiteola plena, yellow, are the best. 
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Cannas have been greatly improved during the last few years, and are 
most effective in mixed borders, their tall massive foliage of varying tints 
of green and metallic red affording a pleasing contrast to the surrounding 
shrubs and plants. They require a well enriched soil, with, if possible, 
a warm but sheltered aspect, and plenty of water in summer. There are 
two types in the lately introduced varieties, one specially tall in growth, 
with large flowers, is styled the orchid-flowerings another, of dwarf and 
more floriferous habit, the Gladioli-flowering. Among the best are— 
“ Alemannia,” “ Suevia,” “ Pandora/’ “ La Prance,” “ Italia.’ 5 “ Koningen 
Charlotte,” “ Emilie Lorenz,” and “Alice Guilfoyie.” 

Chrysanthemums, for border decoration, may be planted from now till 
the end of October, but if large dumps are desired early planting is advis¬ 
able. A number of varieties that are very fine when grown for exhibition are 
indifferent for decorative purposes. Suitable varieties are—“Lilian B. 
Bird,” " Nellie Pockett,” “ W. H. Lincoln,” “-Convention. ; ” “ G. W. Childs.” 
“Lady Roberts,” “ Mermaid,” / Wm. Tricker,” “Mrs. EL Canned,” 
“Western King.” and “Goldmine.” These are all Japanese varieties, 
varying in colour, form, and period of blooming. 

Kitchen Garden. 

The hoe should be kept going freely, especially where stable manure 
is the principal fertilising agent. 

Seeds of various vegetables required should be sown, and - planting 
cut from previous sowings attended to if the plants are sufficiently deve¬ 
loped. Thinning and weeding of carrots, parsnips, onions and other 
growing crops is necessary, and no effort should be spared that will pro¬ 
duce the rapid free growth so necessary for the production of crisp, 
succulent vegetables. Seeds of tomatoes, marrows (bush and running), 
melons, and kindred plants, may be sown at the end of the month, or. if 
raised in heat, planted out in warm positions, and sheltered from frost. 1 n 
the earlier districts potatoes should be planted, and seed of French beans 
may be sown at end of month. Late varieties of peas may be sown for 
summer use. In preparing land for peas, manures containing potash or 
phosphoric acid should be used, but the addition of nitrogenous manures 
would be a needless expense. 


HINTS ON SPAYING COWS. 

By D. Wilson. 

(Reprinted in response to numerous requests.) 

When cattle are selected for spaying, care should be taken that they 
are in a fit condition for the operation. I have no doubt that in the past 
years, and especially since the dairying industry started in Victoria, a 
large percentage of the losses in spaying cattle could have been avoided, 
had sufficient care been taken in the selection and preparation of the 
animals before being spayed, cleanliness, and the use of a good antiseptic 
while operating, and reasonable care of the animals for a few days after¬ 
wards. 

The following points for the preparation, care, and selection of 
animals that are in a proper condition for spaying, and how to avoid 
those that are not safe or profitable to operate on, will be of value, and 
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if followed out, will help to lead to that general success which is de¬ 
sirable:— 

1. Cattle that have been driven by road, or trucked on . railways 

any distance, should have at least a week’s spell in a fair 
paddock, to allow them to freshen up before being operated 
on. Avoid all unnecessary driving of cattle, either im¬ 
mediately before or after being operated on. Keep the 
cattle in the yard all night (or from fifteen to sixteen hours) 
without food, so that they will be free from food when 
operated on. As each beast is spayed, turn it out at once 
into a handy paddock where there are feed and good watering 
places; avoid paddocks on the side of steep hills, and boggy 
watering places, for a few days. The best weather for 
operating is when it is mild or warm ; keen winds and cold 
rains should be avoided if possible. If the cattle are quiet, 
always work under the cover of a shed, so that the wind will 
not be blowing towards the incision while operating. Pay 
strict attention to cleanliness, and use- a good antiseptic for 
washing the hands and arms, also wash the skin of the 
animal after the hair is clipped off, where the incision is to 
be made, with the antiseptic solution. When the operation 
is completed, and the incision stitched up, tie on to the 
bottom and top stitches two pieces of calico, so as to cover 
the incision; dress well with a mixture of Stockholm tar 
and boiled linseed oil in equal parts; this will keep the cold 
air from striking on the incision till it heals. 

2. If cows in milk are the subjects, care must be taken that they 

have been calved fully six weeks, for it takes (on an average) 
that time, after calving, for the uterus and appendages to 
shrink to their normal condition, and thus make it safe for 
operating without danger of inflammation. 

3. Cows in season should not be operated on until the heat and 

excitement pass off. 

4. Heifers in calf should not be spayed, because it is hard for 

them to slip their calf, on account of their bearing not being 
softened bv nature; they will do no good for some con¬ 
siderable time afterwards. 

5. If, in the flush of your fattening season, a heifer or cow is 

three parts fat, and you know that she is not in calf, do 
not spay, as she will fatten without risk, especially if you 
do not want to hold her on for any time. 

6. The cattle that do best when spayed are those that are operated 

on while in store condition; they will come on quickly, 
fatten well, and get solid. 

7* Cows in calf can be spayed, if in the early stages, under four 
months gone, they usually slip the calf within three days; 
that does not hinder their condition to any extent. If for¬ 
ward in calf, a number of them will carry their calf and' 

' rear it asrusual; when it is sold as a vealer, the cow will 
fatten rapidly afterwards. 

'8. Cows with calves at foot six weeks old or over, are very safe to 
spay, and do well. Do not wean the calf for at least ten 
days after the cow is spayed. 
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9. If heifers are intended for fattening, the most profitable age to 
operate is when about twelve months 7 old or under; the 
risk is nil, they will grow like a steer, mature early, and 
do well on rough country, until wanted for the fattening 
paddocks. 

to. Aged dairy cows intended for milking on for a time, should be 
spayed when in the full flush of milk, six weeks after 
calving; they will get in better condition while milking, and 
when dried off, fatten rapidly. 

11. Culled or unprofitable dairy cows should be spayed six weeks 
after calving, and dried off at once for fattening. 


SCIENCE NOTES FROM ABROAD. 

The Influence of the Feed on the Composition of 

Butter. 

By Dr . B. Sjollema . 

'(V. Internationaler Ivongress fiir angewandte Chemie, Bd. III., S. 825—- 
translated from Biedermanns Centralblatt fiir Agrikulturchemie 
1905, Vol. 6 ? p. 406.) 

According to examinations conducted by the author, butter in several 
provinces of Holland shows an abnormal chemical composition during 
several months of the year, inasmuch as, without in any way influencing the 
quality of the butter, the butter contains less volatile fatty acids than is 
expected for a normal butter—thus too low a Reichert - Mei s s I - Wolln y num¬ 
ber* is obtained, and too high a refractometer reading—results which in 
general correspond to those obtained in the analysis of mixtures of normal 
’butter with margarine. 

In order to ascertain the reasons for this abnormality a large number 
of examinations have been made, in which the object was to ascertain— 

1. The influence of the feed. 

2. The influence of external conditions of life, for instance pas¬ 

turing in cold and wet weather in autumn. 

Further investigations as to the influence of the lactation period were 
needless, since, as is well known, at the end of the lactation period there 
are less volatile fatty acids in the butter fat than at the beginning. In re¬ 
ference to the external conditions of life, the general opinion in Holland, 
without, however, any direct experiments, is that the unfavorable weather 
conditions, to which the cows are exposed in autumn while continually on 
the pastures, are the chief causes of the abnormal composition of butter. 
But according to examinations made up to the present it is certain that if 
the cows in the autumn are driven into the stalls earlier, this defect can¬ 
not be removed unless at the same time other changes occur. To this is 
added that the butter frequently gives too low results in the month of 
August. Positive results were also not obtained by adding more nutritive 
fodder to the pasture grasses. On the contrary oil-cake given with the fod¬ 
der even lowered the R.M.W. value. Notwithstanding this the composi¬ 
tion of the food seems to exercise an important influence on the contents of 

* For the meaning: of this number (R.M.W. value) see article on “The Detection f Margarine in 
Butter ” in the August number of the Journal 
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volatile fatty acids, and especially the leaves of turnips have a very great 
influence. In feeding with these the R.M.W. value was raised from 18*25 
to 26*2. 

It was important to know 7 to which ingredient of the leaves, or whether 
to the leaves themselves, or to the heads of turnips this action was due. 
This question was investigated, and the results obtained made it appear 
probable that the favorable action is due tjo the heads. Since it must be 
regarded as certain that sugar has the effect of increasing the content of 
volatile fatty acids, it also seems that the sugar was the constituent of the- 
leaves and roots which had this favorable influence. On the other hand, 
it is not improbable that the easily assimilable carbohydrates in general 
possess such an action. On this assumption it cannot seem remarkable that 
in the late autumn when the grass is no longer growing the R.M.W. values 
are so low, for the grass then contains only very few easily assimilable 
carbohydrates. While, according to the investigations of the author, grass, 
and also hay contains under ordinary conditions three to four times a'S 
much carbohydrate as albuminoids in the.late autumn it was found in a 
carefully taken sample that there were only about twice as much carbohy¬ 
drates as albuminoids. 

In practice it is important to ascertain whether a sufficient rise could be 
obtained in the late autumn by means of molasses and mangels. In refer¬ 
ence to the effect of molasses as an addition to the fodder during the pas¬ 
turing a favorable action was certainly observed, but it was not marked 
enough. Thus for practical purposes molasses cannot be used, the reason 
being that in the form of molasses a sufficient quantity of sugar cannot be 
given. On the other hand, according to results already obtained, the ad¬ 
dition of mangels or leaves of turnips can be well recommended to increase 
the volatile fatty acids in the butter. 

It is interesting to find an explanation for this favorable action of the 
sugar. It seems probable to the author that the fermentation which takes 
place in the paunch of ruminants may play an important part. The author 
tried to ascertain whether, as a matter of fact, the fermentation in the 
paunch could have been the cause of the sugar action mentioned, or whether 
it is the cause of the presence of volatile fatty acids in butter. On the 
basis of these examinations the author has arrived at the hypothesis that 
the volatile fatty acids of butter fat are produced not by the cow direct, 
but at least to the greatest extent by the butyric acid ferments in the paunch,, 
and especially from easily assimilable carbohydrates. 

Value of Silage. 

The best milk produced in the United States, as well as the milk pro¬ 
duced at the greatest net profit, is milk produced from silage. The cows 
producing this milk are of course not fed exclusively on silage, but it is 
because of the cheapness of silage and of the intrinsic value of silage as 
a feed that such milk can be produced and produced so cheaply. 

In the corn belt where cattle are finished for market, and men of long 
experience make a business, or a profession, of producing beef, they find 
that better beef as well as more rapid gains are obtained by feeding silage. 
■.The steers are not fattened on silage, but silage is a very important supple¬ 
ment to the fattening ration. Sheep are found to utilize silage to good 1 ’ 
^;^dvantage, many feeders make silage more than half the winter ration r 
yffbr their sheep. Hogs and horses are also fed silage to advantage. . 
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Because of such facts as these, which are becoming more and more ap¬ 
parent, the interest in silage and silos is growing rapidly among farmers 
who appreciate the necessity of a cheaper ration as well as the importance 
of a succulent food. Silage is coming to be regarded as an indispensable 
adjunct to successful farming.— University of Wisconsin Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station , Bulletin No. 125. (April, IQ05.) 

Every year the value of ensilage as a food increases in our opinion. 
The waste of the green feed in filling a silo, and again in feeding it out, 
is much less than the loss from handling brittle hay. We have often 
wished for a simple way to estimate how far the loss in handling lucerne 
hay would go towards paying for the extra hauling of it when put in the 
silo green. The silo is cheaper than a hay mow, for when it is considered 
that a silo of 350 tons capacity for ensilage will hold only 31 to 32 tons 
of hay, we can see the saving in building space; or, if a good barn has 
been already built, the silos may be placed inside and the expense of a 
second roof saved.— California Cultivator, 22si July , igo$. 


The Danysz Virus for Field Pests. 

An example of the national character of the work undertaken by the 
Pasteur Institute in Paps, is afforded by the annual report of the British 
Consul at Bordeaux, just published. In the department of Charentes, which 
lies to the north of Gironde, the crops have suffered terribly from the in¬ 
roads made by a small animal described as something between a field mouse 
and a field rat. These rodents, as a rule, occupy the lower marshy ground, 
chiefly meadows and pasturage; but the floods following the heavy rains 
of 1902-3 drove them from their natural habitat on to the higher arable 
land, where they wrought serious havoc. In spite of various efforts at ex¬ 
termination they throve in their new quarters and multiplied at a terrific 
rate, their numbers being estimated at from 1,000,000,000 to 1,200.000,000. 
Nux vomica was the chief medium employed to rid the country of these 
marauders, but it proved unsatisfactory inasmuch as small birds, game, 
domestic fowls, and animals were freely numbered among its victims. 
Then the Pasteur Institute came to the rescue with a specially prepared 
remedy. At first this Danysz virus did not prove very efficacious until 
experience taught that it must be distributed while fresh and protected, as 
far as possible, from the action of light. The practice adopted was to pre¬ 
pare the rolled oat grain used as bait in dimly lighted sheds and to spread 
it on the fields in the evenings. Under these conditions it is claimed, says 
Mr. Vice-Consul Hamilton, that the mortality induced by it in the field 
mice, as the result of recent experiments, is as high as 98 per cent, within 
fifteen days, as not only those ‘ campagnols 5 which have eaten the bait 
die within five days but the others are infected by the disease and die in 
their turn. The contagious malady induced by the Danysz virus resembles 
typhoid but is innocuous to all living beings except rats and mice, to which 
animals it is fatal. There is a special service attached to the Pasteur In¬ 
stitute in Paris for the preparation of this vims, which is prepared in com¬ 
bination with a tempting broth and is sent down to the Charentes in bottles 
on receipt of requisitions from the mayors of the communes affected. The 
inhabitants of many communes are marshalled by the mayor in semi-military 
formation and the bait spread methodically in such a manner as to leave 
no portion of ground without its share of poisoned grain .—The Lancet , 8th 
July, 1905 . 
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Mange in Cattle. 

The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries has issued a leaflet in reference 
to mange in cattle. Mange is defined as a contagious skin disease caused 
by parasites. The most common sites of mange it is stated, are the root 
of the tail and the neck, especially the former. The biting of the para¬ 
sites gives rise to an itchy condition of the skin, which causes the animal 
to rub itself against fixed objects, with the result that the hair over the' 
affected parts gets rubbed off. On examining the skin a considerable 
amount of scurf may be seen. Red and yellow blood scabs appear on the 
surface, and there may even be abrasions if the animal has been rubbing; 
against rough objects. 

Dealing with prevention, the leaflet says :—The affected patches on the 
animal ? s skin should be softened by washing with soap and warm water. 
After this has been done the parts should be dressed with one of the common 
mange dressings, such as spirit of tar, oil, and sulphur. The dressing, 
should be applied twice or even three times at intervals of ten days. Foi 
the serious and rebellious cases above-mentioned veterinary advice should be 
sought. The litter from an infected animal should be removed each time 
after dressing, and the flooring and wood or other fittings should be well 
sprayed with a 5 per cent, solution of carbolic acid in water. 


STATISTICS. 


PERISHABLE AND FROZEN PRODUCE. 


Exports from the State and Deliveries from the Government 
Cool Stores for the Month of July, 1905 and 1904 respectively. 


Description of Produce* 

Exports 

Deliveries from Government ‘ 
Cool Stores. 

j July, 1905. 

July, 1904. 

July, 1905. 

July, 1904. 

Butter 

lbs. 

1 

767,380 

605,168 

190,176 

138,880 

Milk and Cream (Coned.) cases 

1,645 

1,091 


956 

Cheese 

■lbs. 

61,800 

87,840 

... 

13,898 

Ham and Bacon 

... n 

128,640 

153,600 


... 

Poultry 

... head 

840 

1,650 

244 

664 

Eggs... 

... dozen 

2,712 

7,586 

2,700 

13,062 

Mutton and Lamb 

carcasses 

678 

3,251 

436 

1,037 

Beef ... 

...quarters 

85 

252 

... 

80 

Veal... 

carcasses 

1.018 

522 

45 

37 

Pork... 

... tr 

25 

158 

25 

84 

Rabbits and Hares 

... pairs 

758,796 

729,480 

1 304,680 

321,960 

Fruit 

... cases 

1,954 

4,597 

21 


Fruit Pulp ... 

... tr 

... 

426 

... 

.. 

Sundries 

lbs. 



1,320 | 

12,880 


R. CROWE. 
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Arrivals in Melbourne of Butter, and Butter ex Cream in Tons net, from the 
Different Districts of the State for the last 13 months, as compared with the 
previous corresponding Months. 


Months. 

Total. 

N. Eastern. 

Northern. 

Gippsland. 

W, & S. 
Western. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

July 

527-} 

561} 

Ill 

106 

53 

164 

134} 

179 

229 

260 

August .. 

1,063=1 

641 

300 

163 

152} 

33 

1704 

122 

4404 

323. 

September 

1,594} 

1,288 

509 

323} 

272 

87} 

4274 

317 

386 

560' 

October .. 

2,954 

2,122 

732 

439 

392 

174 

807 

697 

1,023 

812 

November 

4,079 

2,750 

926} 

622 

480 

201 

1,357 

943 

1,3514 

984 

December 

3,594 

2,756 

705 

528 

334 

194 

1,356 

1,026 

1,199 

1,008 


1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

i 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

January.. 

2,549 

2,220 | 

490 

? 403 

1 223 1 

! 150 1 

! 1,072 

! 917 

764 

! 750 

February .. j 

1,559 

2,047 

2374 

1 407 ! 

I 109} 

170 

j 776 1 

| S44 

436 

626 

March .. .. 1 

1,205 

2,033 

133" 

; '3i6 j 

SI 

156 

! 665 . 

f 938 

326 

623 i 

April .. .. 

709 

1,167 

61 

i 156 

35} 

77 

1 411 

j 58C 

201} 

854 

May 

742} 

930 

121} 

! 119 

52 

29 

348 

i 466 

221 

! 316. 

June 

G8S 

596} 

152 

1064 

66 

29 

! 222 

| 239 

248 

| 222 

July 

854 

5274 

219 

; in 

118 

53 

I 196 

1 1344 

321 

229 


R. CROWE, 
Superintendent of Exports. 


Fruit, Plants, and Bulbs, 


Exports to Australian States and New Zealand, Inspected during the month of' 

July, 1905. 



Cases 

Certificates 

Fruit. 

or Packages 
Inspected. 

Given. 

Apples 

78 

16 

Bananas ... 

607 

99 

Cucumbers 

15 

2 

Lemons ... 

922 

74 

Melons 

59 

6 

Oranges ... ... ... s 

1,750 

113 

Passion Fruit 

67 

26 

Pears 

40 

13 

Pineapples 

359 

68 

Tomatoes... 

16 

7 

Bulbs 

1 

1 

Plants 

« 

18 

14 

Totals 

3,932 

i 

439 


J. O. TURNER, 

Inspector Vegetation Disease* Act* 

Pro C. FRENCH, 

Government EMomoloyfcL. 
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Rainfall in Victoria. 

Month op July, 1905 . 

By P. Baracchit Government Astronomer . 


Areas. 

Actual Average i 

Rainfall recorded in j 
each Area in i 

July, 1905. | 

Average Rainfall for 
each Area for 
the Month of July, 
based on all previous 
Years of Record. 

Maximum Fall 
recorded within each Area 
during July, 1905. 

' 

A . 

inches. j 

1-53 1 

inches. 

1-25 

inches. 

2 09 at Rainbow 

B ... 

2*45 

2*01 

3*95 tr Serviceton 

€ . 

1 4*51 

3*12 

6*22 n Koroit 

I) ... 

5*52 

4-00 

6*88 // Port Fairy 

E ... 

i 2*34 

1*34- 

j 3*34 n Kerang 

F ... 

4*45 

2*19 

I 5*96 h Renalla 

F 1 .. 

4*99 

2*54 

5*64 n Euroa 

F s . 

I 9*56 

4*04 

112*14 n Yackandandah 

G . 

3*71 

2*19 

5*83 ft Kyneton 

H . 

5*97 1 

3*02 

6*38 n Kilmore 

i 

3*45 

2*36 

4*45 n Ballan 

V ... 

; 4*55 

3*48 

5*04 tt Hastings 

11*27 n Wood’s Point 

K ... 

7*29 

4*40 

L 

! 2*95 

2*62 

; 4*77 it Alberton 

M ... 

j — 

3*61 

2*18 n Gabo 

i 

i 


SUBDIVISIONAL AREAS OF THE STATE OF VICTORIA REPRESENTING 
TYPICAL DISTRIBUTION OF RAINFALL. 

A. North-west—Malice country, including the counties of Millewa, Taila, Weeah, 

and Karkarooc. 

B. Central West—Including the counties of Lowan and Borung. 

C. Western Districts—Including the counties of Follett, Dundas, western half of 

Ripon and Hampden. 

D. South-western Districts and West Coast—Including the counties of Normanby, 

Viiliers, Heytesbury, and Polwarth. 

E. Northern Country—Including the counties of Tatchera and Gunbower, and the 

northern half of Kara Kara, Gladstone, and Bendigo, and the north-west 
portions of Rodney and Moira. 

F. Northern Country—Including the greater part of the county of Moira, the north¬ 

eastern quarter of the county of Rodney, and the extreme north-west of 
the county of Bogong. 

Fi. Central North—Including the county of Anglesey, the west and northern parts of 
the county of Delatite, the extreme south of the county of Moira, and the 
south-east quarter of Rodney. 

Fa. Upper Murray—Districts from Wodonga to Towong. 

G. Central Districts North of Dividing Ranges—Including counties of Talbot and 

D&lhousie, southern half of the counties of Kara Kara, Gladstone, and 
Bendigo, and the south-west quarter of the county of Rodney. 

EL Central Highlands and Ranges from Ararat to Kilmore. 

1 . South Central Districts on the west and north side of Port Phillip Bay—Includ¬ 
ing the counties of Grant, Grenville, and Bourke, and the eastern parts of 
the counties of Hampden and Ripon. 

It. South Central Districts east of Port Phillip Bay, &c.—Including the counties of 

Momington and Evelyn. 

K* Region* of Heaviest Rainfall—Including all the mountainous Eastern Districts, 
and South Glppsland. 

I* South-eastern Districts—Glppsland, and counties on the New South Wales Border. 
HL Extreme East Coast. 
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TOBACCO CULTURE. 

By Temple A. /. Smith , Tobacco Ex fen. 

A comparative analysis of the soils from some of the chief tobacco 
producing districts of America with those of the north-eastern portion of 
Victoria tends to show that, so far as the land is concerned, there is no 
reason to doubt that good leaf should be produced here. The climate 
also, in many parts of this State, is very similar to that of the tobacco 
growing areas of the United States of America. 

Soil and climate are the two chief factors required for the production 
of good tobacco; but a third, and equally important one, is knowledge 
and care in the cultivation and curing of the leaf by the grower. The 
importance of a careful study of the different requirements of the crop 
does not appear to have been fully realized by tobacco farmers so far, 
and they have had little or no assistance from literature dealing with the 
subject, based on local experience. 

The production of tobacco leaf is one of the highest forms of intense 
culture, and the haphazard system followed by many growers in the past 
can never result favorably, nor tend to keep pace with the progress of 
other countries. A better class of tobacco is smoked in Australasia to-day 
than was the case ten years ago, and the grower must recognise the fact 
that, unless he provides a class of leaf equal to requirements, and suffi¬ 
ciently good to compete with imports from the outside world, he must 
rest satisfied with low prices., 

A close study of the requirements of the different varieties and their 
respective treatments will save much time and loss, and lead to general 
improvement. That good leaf can be grown has been demonstrated by 
some of the more enlightened growers, and satisfactory profits have been 
made from the crop. But it has been found that in many cases growers 
have been using seed that has been grown in the same district for twenty 
years, and were even then not aware of the name of the variety. The 
tendency was to grow for size and weight, without regard to the type or 
quality likely to be produced from the soil. Seeing that there are more 
than one hundred known varieties of the tobacco plant, and that it is 
quite as necessary to plant certain varieties suited to the soil and climate 
to produce correct types, as it is with vines to produce certain wines, it 
will readily be realized that, by attention to these matters, a better leaf 
will be produced in many cases from soils that have been used hitherto. 
Again, better systems of cultivation, handling, and curing will have a 
marked effect upon the quality of the crop. Flavour, texture, colour, and 
burning qualities have all to be considered in the production of tobacco 
leaf, and these apply to all types of tobacco. Bright, heavy dark, and 
cigar tobaccoes require different soils and treatment, and with our great 
variety of soil and climate there is every reason to suppose that these 
different types will be grown. The greater the variety grown the better 
for the producer, as there is a wide market for all the types mentioned in 
Australia, and a practically unlimited one abroad, provided the leaf is 
up to the standard required. 

The Department of Agriculture has, for some time past,' conducted 
experiments at Edi and in various other parts of the north-eastern districts- 

8700 . K „ n 
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V ;ith a view to ascertaining the varieties suited to soil and type. Experi¬ 
ments have also been undertaken in curing, the treatment of diseases, and 
the different methods of handling the plant. A large quantity of seed 
r,as been acclimatised from specially selected varieties, the original stock 
being imported from America, for distribution amongst growers. 

It is now proposed to give the benefit of the knowledge acquired to 
intending growers, and though the experiments have been limited to only 
one portion of Victoria, and may still be considered to be in their infancy, 
much has been deduced that will be of value to growers. General infor¬ 
mation as to the care of the crop, and other relevant matter, are dealt 
with al&o. 

Climate and Soils. 

Tobacco will grow in almost all climates, excepting the coldest. Where 
the climate is warm, and the rainfall regular, so that the plant will grow 
fast and without check, the texture of the leaf will be fine, and the quality 
good. If the rainfall be scanty the leaf will be thick, and the quality 
not so good. Very wet seasons have a detrimental effect on the quality, 
and cold climates never produce the best tobacco. Heavy dews during 
the ripening stage have a good influence on the leaf. Frost will injure 
ihe tobacco; therefore, it will be seen that a warm climate, with a regular 
rainfall during the growing season, is desirable. Tobacco is only from 
three to four months in reaching' maturity after transplanting, and does 
not require, heavy rains, but should have sufficient to* keep it always 
growing. When grown near the sea, the burning qualities are, as a rule, 
bad, owing to the absorption of too much chlorine. 

The tobacco plant thrives best in a good mellow, loamy soil, with a 
porous subsoil. A good percentage of sand is an advantage. Heavy, 
stiff, wet soils do not produce leaf of good quality. Rich, strong, black 
soils are also to be avoided, as tobaccoes produced from these lands are 
too coarse and rank. No soil containing a heavy percentage of chlorine 
will produce tobacco with good burning qualites. 

Different types of tobacco require soils suited to their development. 
Bark soils, as a rule, produce dark leaf, while light-coloured soils suit 
bright tobacco. A freely-drained soil is essential for the production of 
good leaf in all cases. For yellow and bright tobaccoes a grey, sandy 
or slaty surface soil, with a porous, yellowish subsoil, is considered best 
in America. For dark, heavy tobacco, a deep rich chocolate, with a 
reddish subsoil; while for cigar tobacco, a deep, warm, sandy loam is 
required. Limestone country produces tobacco mostly used for chewing 
purposes. Cigar and light' tobaccoes command the highest prices, but 
produce lighter crops than dark tobacco. All three types are smoked in 
Australasia. The popular taste, however, leans towards the bright aromatic 
description. 

Varieties suited to types. 

. , The difference in soil and' climate in varied localities, especially in a 
; comparatively .untried,country, makes it impossible to lay down any hard- 
; ;;ahd-fast rule' as .to the ' varieties to use. The safest and best course for 
the intending grower to pursue is to plant several of the improved' kinds, 
with ft view to ascertaining the most suitable. This plan is still followed 
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in America, where new districts are cultivated, and when proved, the 
most satisfactory only is planted. Small plots of about 100 plants are 
sufficient for this test. Sufficient knowledge has been obtained from local 
experiments to enable us to choose from the host of varieties those most 
likely to succeed in certain soils, and the following results will serve as a 
guide, in some measure, to planters. In deep, rich soils, Lacks and Blue 
Irvor have thrived well. The former is a large plant, producing leaves 
1 in:hes long by 20 inches wide; cures a light brown colour, with a 
smooth surface, and fine texture, and has been favorably commented upon 
lu manufacturers. Lacks tobacco is some!lines known as Wand, and 
i c one of the few varieties that will produce a heavy dark class of leaf 
when grown on strong soils, and yellow leaf on lighter soil. Blue Pryor 
grows a heavy crop, with a long leaf of a ruffled appearance, and has 
a .vweet aroma. Both these varieties have had a thorough test on local soils, 
and ore to be recommended. Blue Pryor is one of the original types, 
and is therefore less likely to lose its characteristics in new soils than the 
h\brid varieties. 

On light, sandy soils Hester and Conqueror have shown the best results. 
Hester is a beautiful plant, with a heart-shaped leaf, and will cure bright 
on land that suits it. It is an easy tobacco to work, and will yield up 
to 1,500 lbs. to the acre. Conqueror is a tall grower, with the leaves 
well apart, and is one of the easiest varieties to handle. The leaf cures a 
reddish colour, with plenty of elasticity. Both Hester and Conqueror are 
early-maturing tobaccoes, a great advantage where frosts are to be feared. 
They can be planted 3 feel apart in the rows. On very light soils, 
Granville Yellow and Yellow Pryor have given fair returns, and cured 
well. They are apparently more subject to disease and insect pests than 
the other varieties mentioned. Amongst other plug varieties, Medley Pryor 
for heavy leaf shows promise. Hyco, though growing luxuriantly in 
several districts, has not cured satisfactorily in any, so far. Oronoco 
and White Burley have proved delicate, and very subject to insect pests. 
These tobaccoes are chiefly grown in limestone country in America, and 
have not had a fair trial' here yet. Bonanza, Bullion, and Kentucky 
Yellow have also been grown for one season, but it is too early to give a 
definite opinion as to their suitability to our soils and climates. 

For cigar leaf, both Comstock Spanish — sometimes called Zimmer 
Spanish—and Connecticut seed leaf have done remarkably well on the' 
King River flats. They are both hardy growers, the Comstock Spanish 
especially. This variety is an easy one to handle. The leaves being long 
and pointed, do not droop, as is the case with most tobaccoes. It will 
yield up to 1,200 lbs. to the acre, and cures a nice light brown, with a 
foie elastic texture and a strong cigar aroma. It should be planted not 
more than 2 feet apart in the rows. The rows, however, are better 3 feet 
to 3 feet 6 inches, in order to get the texture of the leaf as fine as 
possible—a great essential in cigar leaf. The Connecticut seed leaf grows 
well, and is a heavy yielder. The leaves are close together on the stem, 
and droop heavily, with a good deal of frill round the butts. This makes 
it a difficult plant to sucker, and find the grubs on. When cured the leaf 
is fawn colour, rather dull in appearance, and, if planted wide on rich 
soils, is too coarse in texture. 'Other varieties, such as Havana, ■ Sumatra, 
Yuelta Abago, and Cuban Havana have been grown, but have not suc¬ 
ceeded well enough to be recommended, though it is quite possible that 
they may prove suitable in ether localities. 
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Tent-Grown Cigar Leaf, 

This practice of growing tobacco under cover is largely adopted in parts 
of America, where hundreds of acres are covered for the purpose. The 
yield averages 1,000 lbs. per acre, and prices range from as. to 16s. 
per lb. for the leaf. The structure is made 9 feet high, and covered on 
the top and sides with cheese-cloth. The frame can be built of poles 
12 feet apart, with battens or galvanized wire stretched across the top to 
support the cloth. The cost is, approximately, jQ6 5 per acre; but this 
can be reduced considerably where timber is easily available, and the 
cheese-cloth bought in large quantities. The life of such a structure is 
from two to six years for the frame, according to the class of timber 
used, and for the cloth, two years. Cigar leaf has been grown at the 
Government Tobacco Farm, Edi, under these conditions for the past two 
years, with very encouraging results, the report on the first vear’s leaf, 
by a leading Melbourne cigar manufacturer, being as follows :—“ They 
aie the best samples of Australian cigar leaf we have ever had submitted 
to us, and we ourselves would be prepared to purchase immediately a 
large quantity of such leaf, at a price which, we believe, would be profit¬ 
able to the producer, allowing for the extra cost of growing under cover.” 

There are many advantages in this system of culture. The plants can 
be set earlier; they start better, being protected from the direct rays of 
a hot sun; they require less watering in dry seasons when planted; there 
is less evaporation, and the temperature is more regular. The plants are 
protected from frosts, insect pests, hail, and wind. The texture of the leaf 
is finer, me size larger than that grown in the open field, and the area to 
be worked for a proportionate return is much smaller. 


CIGAR HOUSE AT EDI. 
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Tobacco Seed, 

Very great improvements have been made in America of recent rears 
in the production of tobacco seed by selection and cross fertilization, 
and the character of the leaf grown from this seed, has been wonderfully 
improved. From these improved varieties a leaf of better texture, with 
a larger proportion of usable leaf as compared with the size of the mid¬ 
rib, is obtained, the distances between the veins of the leaf are more 
even, and the leaf is more useful to the manufacturer. 

No seed for a farm crop is so cheap, the average price being 5s. per 
ounce, and an ounce of good seed will provide sufficient seed for ten 
acres. All up-to-date farmers will realize the importance of using only 
the best seed available, and should purchase only from reliable sources. 
Seed of all the successful varieties grown at the Government Tobacco 'F arm 
has been acclimatised from imported seed, and small quantities can be ob¬ 
tained by Intending growers on application. A change of seed is quite as 
necessary for the production of tobacco as it is for potatoes or any other 
crop. 

Seed Beds. 

A plentiful supply of plants, when the season for transplanting to the 
field arrives, is very necessary, and more than the actual number required 
should be grown. One ounce of tobacco seed is estimated to contain 
30,000 good seeds, and this will plant about 100 square yards of beds— 
enough for 10 acres of plug tobacco. 

In choosing a site for tobacco beds, take a good piece of soil, freely 
drained, and protected from the cold winds. New land is preferable. 
Beds near standing water, such as lagoons, have been noticed to contract 
the disease known as Blue Mould before any others in many cases. They 
can, however, be close to running water, and it is an advantage to be near 
a stream if the season is dry, and the plants require watering. To prepare 
the bed, the space required should be marked off, and the surface soil 
well burned by piling logs, brushwood, straw, or any other matter of a 
similar description, and burning them until the surface soil is thoroughly 
cooked to a depth of 2 inches. The fire should not be started while 
the soil is wet. As soon as the fire has burned out the large ashes should 
be raked off, leaving the smaller, as they will have a beneficial effect. 
T he object in burning is to enrich the soil, and kill the seeds of vegeta¬ 
tion, and thus save much weeding later on. Many growers raise plants 
successfully without burning, but it is a saving of trouble in the end. 
and the plants get the benefit of the potash from the burned material—a 
plant food particularly necessary to tobacco. 

The most useful shape of the bed is 3 feet wide, and any convenient 
length. This width will allow for weeding and watering without stepping 
on the bed, and at pulling time the best plants can be selected without 
injury to others. Some level beds, and some raised, should be made to 
provide against a drought or a wet season. The depth the soil should 
be worked depends on the land, but the cold subsoil should not be turned 
up ; from 4 inches to 7 inches is about the usual practice. The soil should 
be worked very fine, and the seed sown on the surface. It will be found 
necessary to mix the seed with dry sand, or sifted ashes, in order to dis¬ 
tribute evenly. 'With a late sowing, a little bone-dust is a good thing. 
Sow up and down the bed' two or three times, and the seed will be well 
scattered. Do not rake the seed in, but press the surface with a board 
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or stamper, and cover afterwards with clean straw 7 about half-an-inch 
thick, to protect from frost. This should be removed later by degrees, as 
tbs danger from frost passes. Another and better system is to enclose the 
bed with a frame of boards or logs to a height of 1 foot, and lay battens 
across from side to side 4 feet apart. On these, cheese-cloth is stretched, 
sewn together in 9-feet widths, and nailed to a batten at each end. This 
caii be removed and replaced easily when required. The cost also is very 
little. The plants are protected in this way from frost, insects, hail, and 
wind ; they grow quicker, but not so quickly as in a hot-house. Before 
transplanting the cover should be left off for a few hours during each 
day for a week, to harden the plants. Plants raised under glass are deli¬ 
cate, and have poor roots by comparison with those grown under cheese- 
cloth, and cannot be recommended. Forcing plants in the North-Eastern 
District has proved dangerous, as they are more inclined to get disease. 
It may, however, be necessary in some seasons to grow plants quickly, 
and they can be developed very fast by making a hot-bed in the following 
way:—Dig a pit a foot deep, and into this put 6 inches of straw, then 
6 inches of new 7 stable manure, 'and top up with 6 inches of good soil. 
Sow the seed, and cover with hessian frame. 

Sprouting tobacco seed is sometimes done, but little time is gained, 
and failure often ensues. If, however, it is desired to try the experi¬ 
ment, it can be sprouted by putting some decayed vegetable mould in some 
flannel, and sprinkling the seed on the mould; then moisten with warm 
water. The flannel should be rolled up and kept in a warm place, and 
watered every second day. In six days white specks will be noticeable on 
the seed. It must be sown at once, or it will fail. The beds should be 
kept moist, but too much water is bad, and plants should never be watered 
when mould is prevalent. A light watering after seeding is a good practice. 

Weeds must be kept down, and the plants should not be allowed to 
grow too thickly in the beds. It is wise to have beds in different situations 
and aspects. To hasten plants, if necessary, sprinkle the beds when the 
plants are dry with finely powdered stable manure. Another plan is to 
mix a double handful of nitrate of soda with 40 gallons of water, and 
apply to the beds with a light rose. The time to seed beds is very early 
spring, say, from July to October. It is also wise to make three sowings, 
at intervals of three weeks, in separate beds. If slugs attack the young 
plants, a dressing of finely powdered dry tobacco leaf on the beds will 
prove effective. If chemical fertilizers are used, they should be applied 
before seeding. A light dressing of superphosphate will give plants a 
start. If the beds have been burned, do not put on potash manures. 

Preparation of the Field. 

The deeper the soil is worked the better for the tobacco plant, as the 
roots will penetrate to a depth of 15 inches if the soil is open. Drought 
fill not affect the crops so badly if the land is well worked, and better yields 
will result. Subsoiling has rarely been resorted to in Victoria, but "there 
: can be no hesitation in advising such a course for tobacco. Land suitable 
* for the crop is of a light, friable nature, and is consequently easily worked. 
The area required for a tobacco crop in proportion to the "return, as com¬ 
pared with wheat, oats, maize, &c., is about one-sixth, therefore the prepa¬ 
ration of the soil is not a large undertaking, and will repay some extra 
" trouble. 
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The first ploughing should be made late in the autumn, or early winter 
months, and should be as deep as possible, provided the land will stand 
deep cultivation. It should be well harrowed, and. if weeds make an 
appearance, the scarifier or other implements should be used to check them. 
Just before planting, the land should be ploughed about 6 inches deep, 
and worked to a very fine tilth. Rolling is often advisable. The finer 
the soil is worked the less labour will be required later, and the better the 
plants will thrive; and the quicker tobacco is grown the letter will be the 
quality. It is not wise to prepare the field too far in advance of the 
planting; one or two days ahead is best. 

In America the system of ridging is largely followed—that is. of 
marking out the held into squares by throwing two plough furrows back to 
back every 3 feet, or any other distance required, across the field from 
all four sides. This leaves a hill at the intersection of each row of fur¬ 
rows. In this the plant is placed. This system has proved inadvisable 
in Victoria, as, given a long period of drought, the plant does not thrive 
well. Level planting is the best in our climate. If the soil is not in 
first-rate order to a depth of 5 inches, it will r oe necessary to send a 
man ahead of the planter with a hoe, to chop up the spot in which the 
plant is to be placed. The rows are made by stretching a line across the 
field, and the distances are marked on this line by tying a piece of flannel 
2 inches long at intervals of 3 feet. Care should "be taken to keep the rows 
straight each way, to allow for cultivation later on. 

Transplanting. 

When the plants in the bed have grown leaves from 2 to 3 inches long, 
they are ready to transplant. If the soil in the bed is stiff, and the 
roots break in drawing, the bed should be watered a short time before 
pulling commences. An old dinner fork, to loosen the soil close to the 
roots of the plant to be drawn, is useful The plant should be taken by 
the leaves, being careful not to bruise the heart or stem, and drawn gently. 
As each one is taken from the bed it should be kept in the left hand, with 
the roots all one way, and the handful then placed in a basket or kerosene- 
tin bucket, with the leaves to the outside and the roots to the centre. The 
plants, when pulled, should not be left exposed to wind or sun \ a kerosene 
tin will hold from 700 to 1,000 plants, according to their size. When 
sufficient have been drawn, they should be covered with a wet cloth or 
green grass, and kept in a cool place until they are planted. Plants 
should always be pulled the same day as they are to be put in the field. 
A cloudy day, with the soil in moist condition, is best for transplanting, 
and, if such conditions obtain, it is wise to get as many out as possible. 
If dry weather continues, plant out in the evening. The rows are letter 
north and south, to allow the sun access to both sides during 
the day. The planter should take the plant in the left hand, and, with 
the leaves dosed together at the top so as to cover the heart, then with 
the right hand, or a dibble, make a hole about 4 inches deep, pulling 
the hand or dibble towards him, the roots are inserted, care being taken to 
keep them straight, and the soil pressed close round, so as to keep the 
leaves still protecting the heart. The first rain will settle the soil and 
leave the heart clear. If the tap root is more than 4 inches long, it 
should be nipped off before planting. When the soil is dry, it will be 
necessary to water the plant when put out, and the simplest way to accom¬ 
plish this is to put a barrel in a cart or sled, and draw the water to the 
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plot., when buckets can be filled along the rows. A boy can then water 
the plant from these with a small tin fixed on a handle about 3 feet 
long. A pint of water to each plant is sufficient, and this should be gently 
administered round the plant, not over it. If the sun is very hot, each 
plant should be covered with a few straws or fern branches, which can be 
removed when the plant has become established. Machines are used for 
planting in America. They are manipulated by a man and two boys, and 
water the plant when set, also distribute a fertilizer, and will plant from 
3 to 6 acres in one day. It is possible in. some localities to transplant 
too early. Tobacco that matures before the end of the summer is liable 
to miss the night dews, which have a most beneficial effect on the leaf 
during the ripening stage. On the other hand, if planted late, frosts may 
do some damage before the crop is harvested. In the North-Eastern District 
the best time to transplant is from the third week in October to the end of 
November. Plants are often set right into January, but the risk from 
frost is great, and if the plant is cut before fully ripe, both quality and 
weight will be affected. It is always wise to put on all the hands available 
at the right time, and it will be found that the work can be more economi¬ 
cally done with four or five hands than with two, where a field of 10 
acres has to he set. 

la a good season there will be a few misses, and these should be 
replaced as soon as it is ascertained that a plant has died. Plants with 
crooked stems should be avoided, also those with a bulb just above the 
root, and if the heart has been injured, do not set unless short of plants. 

The distances plants should be set depends on the soil, and the variety 
used. On rich flats, for heavy tobaccoes, 3 feet 6 inches each way is usual. 
For bright tobaccoes, on light soil, 3 feet each wav ; and for cigar, 3 feet 
to 3 feet 6 inches apart for the rows, and from 18 inches to 3 feet in the 
row. 

As soon as the plants have made sufficient growth to enable them to 
be seen throughout the rows, the horse-hoe or scuffler should be run 
through to stir the soil and prevent weeds from coming. This treatment 
should be repeated three or four times, as the season demands, until the 
plants are too large to admit of their being .worked between. The later 
workings should be shallow, to avoid injury to the roots. 

In the early stages of growth the cut worm sometimes does considerable 
damage by eating through the stem of the plant just above the roots. If 
this pest is bad, it must be watched for and destroyed. A good poison 
.for the purpose is made by steeping bran in molasses 'and arsenic, or Paris 
".'.green, and spreading where the worm is bad. If the soil has been well 
worked through the winter, this worm will not do much damage. The 
tobacco caterpillar also does a great deal of harm in some seasons by 
'eating holes in the leaves and heart, and should be killed whenever ob¬ 
served. They writ! often drop to the ground when being searched for, 
and m hot weather are generally found under the leaf. 

To keep the plants growing, the soil close round the stem of the plant 
should be kept open with the hoe, especially soils that cake round the 
stem. Later on, when the plant has reached a foot in height, a little 
■> soil can be drawn up, to the stem all round by the hoe, to support the plant 
in case of windstorms. The advantage of priming, that is, taking off the 
bottom leaves off to the number of five or six* is doubtful; they are of little 
; ; value in themselves, but serve in some cases to, protect the "leaves above 
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them from becoming dirty by contact with the ground, and also in excep¬ 
tionally dry seasons prevent the sun from scorching the soil close to the 
butt of the plant. If it is done in this climate at all a light priming, 
say, three to four leaves, will be found enough. The held must be kept 
dear of weeds throughout. _ 

Topping. 

The flower bud should make its appearance about ten weeks after 
planting in the field, and should be taken out of all plants not intended 
for seed directly it shows above the top of the plant. When topping, judg¬ 
ment is required as to the number of leaves to be left on the plant. On 
rich soils, such as are generally cultivated in Victoria, a greater number 
can be left on than is customary in America. Our leaf is, as a rule, too 
rank and coarse, with too large a mid-rib, and strong flavour. For this 
reason it is better to have more leaves of finer texture and quality, and it 
has been found that sixteen to eighteen leaves are not too many to mature 
properly where the soil is rich. If the plant is left to nature, it will 
grow from 25 to 30 leaves, and it will be noticed that four of the bottom 
leaves and four to six of the top leaves are of inferior quality. There¬ 
fore, in topping, the inferior leaves should be removed with the bud from 
the upper portion, and not more than eighteen left on, exclusive of the 
four inferior bottom leaves. If the crop is late, and frost is feared, then 
it is better to top lower, and the plant will mature quicker. In extreme 
cases only four leaves are left on the plant, in order to secure them in time 
for a cure. Tobacco should all be brought as nearly as possible to the 
ripening stage about the same time. On poorer soils fewer leaves should 
be left on the plant, which otherwise might not have sufficient strength to 
mature properly. In pinching out the bud care must be taken not to 
injure the leaves left on the plant. 

After topping nature asserts herself, and in the effort for reproduction 
the plant sends out suckers at the intersection of the leaf with the stem. 
These, if left, will produce seed, and they should be taken off, by breaking 
sideways close to the stem, before they are 3 inches long. This work 
wdl have to be done about three times between the time of topping and 
harvesting, and is absolutely essential, for if the plants are allowed to seed 
the leaf is never as good quality, and the weight also is much less. 

Harvesting, 

Generally speaking, the tobacco plant is ready to cut about eight weeks 
after topping, sometimes longer, as the season affects it. The leaf when 
ripe becomes granulated, with mottled spots of a lighter colour showing. 
If doubled between the fingers it will crack. It is very necessary to have 
tobacco thoroughly ripe when harvesting, and it is better to err on the side 
of over-ripeness than to cut green. Under-ripe tobacco will never cure 
well, nor have as good colour or flavour as properly matured leaf. It 
should be cut just before the leaf commences to waste, and a little experi¬ 
ence is required to tell exactly 'when that is. Tobacco will sometimes show 
little brown spots on the leaf before it is ripe. These are due to sun 
blisters, and are not a sign of ripeness. At the same time, when the leaf 
gets over-ripe, similar spots appear, and are a sign the leaf is wasting. 
In the former case, the plant should be given more time, as generally only 
the top leaves are affected, and the plant will benefit greatly by being 
allowed to mature. The cutting of the plant is a simple operation, and is 
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done with a knife made for the purpose, with a triangular-shaped blade 
about 3 inches wide, the point of the blade being let mto a handle a foot 
long, with a cross-piece on the top. A butcher’s knife is also sometimes 
used, and even a small hatchet will do in an emergency. The operator 
takes the top of the plant with the left hand, and splits the stalk with 
the knife to within 6 inches of the ground, taking care not to sever any 
leaves in the process. The leaves grow at right angles, so this can easily 
be done. The plant is then laid on the ground with the butt to the sun, 
when it will wilt after a short time, and be easily handled without break¬ 
ing. Care must be taken not to allow the tobacco to scorch by too long 
exposure to the sun. As soon as it has wilted sufficiently to handle, the 
plants can be put in piles of five or six, keeping the butts all together, 
and turning the reverse side to that previously exposed upwards. These 
piles can then be carted or carried to the shed or scaffold to be hung up. 

Tobacco should not be cut directly after rain, or with the dew on. 
Rain washes the gum out, and a day or two of fine weather will fetch it 
back again. If cut with the dew on it will break, and become very dirty. 
Tobacco should always be cut the day it is to be carted to the shed or 
scaffold, and on cloudy days it will take longer to wilt, so dtie allowance 
must be made. 

Bright tobaccoes are generally taken straight to the shed. Heavy 
tobaccoes are scaffolded in the field for a few days before taking to the 
shed. Cigar tobacco is harvested without splitting the stalk, but is simply 
cut off close to the ground, wilted, and tied on to sticks and taken directly 
to the shed. All tobaccoes are hung on sticks 4 feet long, and about an 
inch diameter. 

Curing. 

This is without doubt the most important matter in connexion with the 
production of good leaf, and it is here that growers have much to learn 
with regard to making the best of the leaf grown. The mere drying out 
'of tobacco is not curing. The latter is a much more complex process. 

Tobacco leaf undergoes certain chemical changes during the curing 
process due to the action of ferments which are contained in the leaf cell, 
or protoplasm of the leaf cell. If the life of the leaf is killed by being 
frozen, or scorched by too great heat, a cure of that part of the leaf 
affected cannot be obtained, neither will the later process of fermentation 
take place. These ferments are called enzymes, and unless the conditions 
necessary to enable them to perform their work are present, a perfect 
cure is not possible. The aroma of tobacco is lost without a proper cure, 
and the flavour also is left undeveloped to a larger extent. 

A too rapid drying destroys the enzyme. Cold and wet also have the 
same effect Therefore it will be observed that the curing process should 
be gradual, and calculated to encourage the development of this active 
agent in the cure, temperatures between 50 deg. F. and 150 deg. F. are 
the most favorable. In some tobaccoes where colour for wrappers, and 
other qualities besides those of aroma are required, this enzyme is not 
fostered to so great a'degree, but is still necessary for the fermentation pro¬ 
cess. Yellow leaf is an instance. Plug and "cigar tobaccoes are, how¬ 
ever, very dependent on the development of this agent, which w : ll rid 
these tobaccoes'of the strong bitter Savour and bad aroma'they would other¬ 
wise possess, and improve the colour, texture, and'smoking qualities of the 
■"teaf; ' 
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Different types of tobacco require different treatments, and the same 
tobaccoes will require a modification of the rules laid down for each type, 
according to the state of the tobacco when harvested. For instance, 
tobacco harvested in a wet season will contain more sap than that har¬ 
vested in a dry, and will take longer to cure. Therefore, the grower 
must use his own judgment as to the process to be employed in any par¬ 
ticular season, and must carefully watch the effect of his treatment on a 
certain portion of the tobacco undergoing the cure in the shed, and be 
guided bv that. He should remember that too fast curing is much more 
risky than siow. Fast curing will be liable to fix the green colour in the 
leaf, and destroy the flavour. 

Bright yellow tobaccoes are taken straight from the field to the shed in 
America, and the plants hung on the sticks at the rate of eight or ten to 
•the stick. These are placed on the tiers 7 or 10 inches apart, and the 
•fires immediately put under. 

The following formula laid down by Mr. R. Ragland, of Virginia, 
America, is the basis of all subsequent treatments for bright tobaccoes. The 
heat is supplied by flues or charcoal fires, and is applied as follows:— 

1. The yellowing process requires at 90 deg. F. from twenty-four to 
■thirty hours. 

2. Fixing the colour beginning at 100 deg. F. to 120 "deg. F. over 
sixteen to twenty hours. 

3. The curing process 120 deg. F. to 125 deg. F. over forty-eight hours. 

4. Curing the stem 125 deg. F. to 175 deg. F. over nine or ten hours, 
•increased at the rate of 5 deg. F. per hour. 

Between each heating process the tobacco is allowed to cool down, and 
absorb moisture by opening the shed to the night air. The same treat¬ 
ment has been applied to tobacco in the North-east, excepting that the 
tobacco was scaffolded for five days, with success. Our tobacco does not 
appear to yellow in the field, as is the case in parts of America, and this 
is due probably to the use here of only the richest soils, whereas in 
America only light soils are used for bright types. Should the leaf 
•while curing show moist brown spots close to the mid-rib, indicative of 
decay, the shed should be well ventilated, or a temperature of no deg, 
F. will stop the progress of the disease. This temperature will have to 
be raised by the use of fires. 

The system in vogue in America for curing heavy dark tobacco, is to 
scaffold for five or six days, then as soon as the shed is filled, to put fires 
under it. The heat should not exceed 90 deg. F. for twelve hours. After 
that it is taken up to 150 deg. F. by a gradual process. The leaf and 
half the stem should be cured in three days and nights. Then the 
tobacco should be allowed to become soft by absorption of moist air, and 
again dried out by fire. After this the tobacco should never be allowed 
to get very damp; but should have slow fires put under in wet weather. 

In Victoria the system for curing heavy dark leaf has been very much 
that of Kentucky for chewing tobacco, that is chiefly air curing. If the 
weather is very dry, the shed is closed during the day, and opened at 
night. Small fires are put under in wet weather, and a current of air 
caused. A most reprehensible practice amongst local growers is the burn¬ 
ing of the stalk while stripping the leaf, which is much damaged in aroma 
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and flavour thereby. Only clean burning woods should be used in open 
fires for heating the sheds. The pits in which the fires are made should 
be at least 2 feet deep and 4 feet long, and be covered with sheet iron 
to prevent danger of fire. Stoves and flues would be a great improvement 
on the open fire. Many good crops of leaf have been spoilt in the shed 
through want of fires after the cure has been effected. The tobacco has 
been allowed to become too damp, and the lower half of the leaf covered 
with mildew. This deteriorates the quality and spoils the reputation of 
our leaf, as every year large quantities of such tobaccoes are put on the 
market. Tobacco is a great absorbent, and will become moist, and dry 
out again with every change in the weather, unless the conditions of the 
atmosphere are regulated by fires in the shed. 

A very large proportion—90 per cent.—of the heavy dark tobacco crop- 
is cured in America by open fires. In our climate a gradual process is 
necessary, owing to the dryness of the atmosphere, and the fires should not 
be put under too soon, or be too strong in the early stages, or the colour 
will be green, and the elasticity of the leaf be destroyed. Care should 
of course be taken against the risk of fire, and the lower tier of tobacco 
should be well above the ground, say 9 feet to the tier poles. Water 
should never touch tobacco from the time it is harvested till it is in the 
manufacturers’ hands. Cigar tobacco is cured solely by the regulation of 
air and moisture, and the shed must be specially constructed for the purpose, 
so that it can be made very close, or be thoroughly ventilated at will. In 
some instances stoves with a pipe running up through the roof are used in 
our moist seasons, with the object of creating a current of air. The- 
lower ventilators are opened at such times, the moist warm a ; r being driven 
up and out at the top of the shed. Cigar leaf should not be allowed to* 
get very dry, nor very moist, right through the process, which is a slow' 
one, and requires constant observation. The shed should be kept dark 
after the leaf is cured, as light has a bad effect on the colour. The curing 
process will take from two to four months. 


Stripping and Classing. 

This work is usually done during wet weather, when out-door work is; 
not practicable. After the tobacco has been thoroughly cured, and the leaf 
has become pliant enough to be handled without breaking, stripping can 
be commenced. The stalk is taken in' the left hand, and the leaves pulled 
off with the right, taking hold of the leaf close to the butt. The bottom 
leaves are of inferior character, and should be classed as thirds, also all 
leaves that are badly worm-eaten or of bad colour. Generally speaking,, 
the topmost leaves also are inferior to the middle, and these should be put 
into the ‘second or third class, together with any damaged or bad leaves- 
off the middle. The best leaves should be classed as firsts, keeping the 
long leaves all together, and the shorter likewise. The colours should be 
kept as evenly as possible together. Texture, colour, size, and soundness 
should all be taken into consideration. As the leaves are, classed they 
should be tied in, hands, or bundles, containing about ten or twelve of the 
,':same class or grade, the tie consisting of one of the smaller leaves; the- 
bfitts should be kept even, and''the tie lapped- round as close to the end of 
the butt as can be done safely, extending down to a depth of not more than 
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2 inches. The loose end is tucked in between the leaves, and the hand 
rehung on the sticks and put up on the tier poles again. These hands can 
be put close together on the stick, about ten or twelve being the usual num¬ 
ber. The general practice with local growers is to make only two grades 
or classes, but this is a mistake, and three are quite few enough. In 
America, as many as twelve are made in some tobaceoes. It is true that 
this is generally done by the dealer \ but as we have no middleman buying 
and re-assorting tobacco in Victoria, it is the more necessary for the grower 
to give attention to this particular point. Another mistake has been the 
making of too large a hand, often four times larger than it should be. 
Very large hands take longer to tie, and cannot be made as neatly as 
smaller ones. They are more liable to come loose, and when sampled, after 
pressing, do not show well, owing to the leaf having pressed flat, while 
the butts look too large in proportion. The buyer immediately concludes 
that there is too much mid-rib in comparison with the usable portion of 
the leaf. The tie also has to be made deeper to hold the larger number 
of leaves, and this makes the leaf look shorter. The better the appearance 
of the leaf, the more money it will sell for. It is a good habit to bulk 
down sufficient tobacco on the sticks, if it is thoroughly cured, to provide 
stripping for several days. Where the grower has had some experience, the 
whole crop can be put down for this purpose, but should be re-hung as 
stripped until bulked for the sweat or fermentation process. The assistance 
of children can be availed of for stripping, as the work is light and pleasant. 

Bulking down for the Sweating Process. 

After the tobacco has been thoroughly cured, stripped, and classed, and 
re-hung in the shed, it should be kept in sweet condition until the spring, 
by the use of fires or ventilation, and the shed kept darkened. A plat¬ 
form should be made about i or 2 feet from the ground, on trestles or 
logs, the floor of the platform being made of boards or hang-sticks ; if 
the latter, clean straw or bags should be placed on top. Bulking down 
should never be done while the leaf is so dry that it will crumble, neither 
should it be put down when the tobacco is so full of moisture that it will 
mould. The right condition is when the mid-rib will crack two-thirds of 
the way up the leaf, and if the leaves are squeezed together in the hand 
they will open of their own volition when released. It is never wise to 
put tobacco down until the first warm weather in spring. Tobacco can be 
put down in cold weather, with a large amount of moisture content, and 
will be safe until the warm weather ensues, when it is liable to mould, 
and will not sweat properly. The proper season is when the tobacco is 
coming into condition with the first warm moist weather, that is, after the 
tobacco has been dry, and is becoming sufficiently moist to handle without 
breaking, and will stand the tests previously 1 described. It will then go 
through a mild sweat or ferment, and in three to four weeks 7 time will open 
up greatly improved in quality and aroma. Much tobacco has been ruined 
by non-observance of this practice. If the tobacco is bulked down when 
the moisture is drying out, after a wet spell, the sweat will not be satisfac¬ 
tory, and unless it has experienced some warm weather, will not be safe to 
pack, as it will go mouldy in the bale or cask. Having got the tobacco 
in good condition, and a suitable season for bulking down, the tobacco 
should' be taken from the tiers and packed upon the platform, keeping 
all the butts to the outside. It should be kept as straight as possible, and 
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can be piled to a height of 5 feet. It can be piled while still on the 
stick, or can be taken off and packed by itself. One fairly large bulk is 
better than two small ones. The best leaf should be put in the centre of 
the bulk, with the second grade at the bottom, and the third on the top. 
When finished, the whole pile should be covered with old tarpaulins, 
hessian, or any old cloths, over top and sides. The bulk should be 
examined every few days to see if heat generates, and directly the tem¬ 
perature rises above 8 o° F., the whole should be turned. The insertion 
of the hand well into the bulk will indicate whether there is a rise in tem¬ 
perature, but a thermometer placed in the centre of the bulk, with a cord 
attached, will be a more reliable guide. Tobacco, if put down in the right 
condition, does not always require turning, but will go through a mild 
sweat, and, properly speaking, should never be packed for market until 
it has gone through a spell of moist warm weather. Three to four weeks 
is the usual period allowed for the sweat, but if the weather continues cold 
after bulking it should be left longer, and once it has gone through the 
sweat it can, if required, be left for months in bulk, and will continue to 
improve. It should, however, be in a dry situation and be kept dark. 

The fermenting of cigar leaf is a much more •scientific process, and 
should be done in this State by the manufacturer, as the grower has not 
at his command the necessary heating rooms and steaming apparatus re¬ 
quired. The leaf can be much altered in character, according to the degree 
of fermentation employed, and it has recently been ascertained that some 
cigar tobacco©s are improved by being taken to 170 9 F. during the process. 
This can only be accomplished by skilled hands. One of the cigar manu¬ 
facturers in Melbourne (The States Tobacco Company) has offered to take 
good leaf, directly after it has been cured, to put it through the fermenta¬ 
tion stage in the factory to test its qualities. This will be a great assist¬ 
ance to the grower until he is able to undertake this important work him¬ 
self- 

The fermentation of tobacco is partly a chemical, and partly a life 
process, during which there is a slight loss of weight. The starch in the 
leaf is turned to sugar, which is consumed during the process of fermenta¬ 
tion. The percentage of nicotine is reduced, and the tannin almost all 
taken out. Thus the flavour is modified by the loss of nicotine, and the 
raw bitterness caused by the tannin removed. The aroma and bum of 
the tobacco are also greatly improved. 

Packing for Market. 

The old system followed by the grower of packing tobacco in bales, 
enclosed in 'hessian and tied with hay-band, is not a good one, more espe¬ 
cially where the tobacco has to travel long distances by road and rail. 
Tobacco SO' packed is very often much damaged by wet in rainy weather. 
In dry weather the leaf becomes brittle, and is badly broken by handling, 
rubbing, and’cut by the tie-ropes. There is much waste in consequence, and 
tfe bales often reach their destination in a misshapen and uninviting con¬ 
dition. , 1 The loss i in weight is often considerable. The leading growers 
now pack in casks,' which' can be obtained from the manufacturers at 5s. 
daeh*; 1 ,These 'Casks ’ are■ 4ft. Sin. high, and 3ft. 6in. in diameter, and will 
hold from 1,000 lbs. to 1,300 lbs. of heavy tobacco, and from- 600 lbs. 
10,800 lbs. of bright leaf. ,The,.screw press is the,most convenient, but 
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a lever press can he made effective. The method of packing in the cask 
Is for one man to get Inside the cask, first removing his boots: the hands 
are then given to him, and are placed across the middle of the cask, in two 
rows, the butts being kept all one way. and the hands kept as nearly as 
can be in the shape of a cylinder; then the hands are packed all round the 
cask, keeping the butts close up to the inside staves. The next layer Is put 
In the same way, except that the cross-rows should have the butts the 
reverse way. The layers should be kept an even thickness, with the middle 
always well filled. When the top is reached, the false lid Is put on and 
the tobacco pressed down to about one-third of the height of the cask. 
Four fillings will suffice, and the lid is used for the last pressing, and is 
fixed by nailing hoops Inside the cask, round the top. 



TOBACCO CASK AND TOBACCO HANGING SN OLD-FASHIONED SHED. 


The different grades should be kept separate,, and each cask carefully 
marked with the weight of the empty cask, as well as the weight of the 
tobacco, and the grade—it is also wise to number each cask, in the event 
of one going astray, to enable it to be identified, together with the owner’s 
brand. The advantages of packing tobacco in the cask are obvious. There 
is less danger from wet, no loss in dry weather from breakage, and the 
cost of the cask is not more than that of hessian, as five bales of tobacco 
will be contained in one cask. The tobacco also improves in the larger 
bulk. Heavy dark tobacco will stand more pressure than bright, there¬ 
fore less of the latter is usually packed in each cask. Cigar leaf is packed 
In boxes containing from 300 lbs. to 400 lbs., but if sent to the manufac¬ 
turer before fermented should be packed loosely and delivered with all 
possible haste, as if delayed for several days there will be danger of heat* 
ing, especially In warm weather. 
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Sheds for Curing. 

The site for a tobacco shed should be chosen with a view to getting the 
advantage of the prevailing winds, when required. At the same time, a 
very exposed position it not desirable. A wet floor is to be avoided, and 
as tobacco sheds are not, as a rule, boarded, a dry site is essential. It is 
often possible to choose a site on the edge of a bank, which will prove 
convenient for cutting out for a furnace, or for making such an excavation 
as will allow a waggon to be backed in to save lifting in loading, &c. 

For curing different types of tobacco differently constructed sheds will 
be necessary. For curing bright leaf the shed should be small, as it is 
easier to get the tobacco all in the same condition in small quantities, and 
also to regulate the heat for the curing process. A square shed, 16 feet x 
16 feet, four tiers or floors high, will hold an acre of tobacco. The lowest 
tier should be 9 feet from the ground, having poles 4 inches in diameter, 
running from end to end. These should be 4 feet apart on each floor. On 
these the sticks carrying the tobacco are hung. The next tier should be 
3ft. 6in. above the first, and the third the same distance above the second. 
Two rows can also be hung in the roof. The walls should be made close, 
with ventilators to open or shut round the bottom, and the roof should also 
be well ventilated to allow the moist air to be driven out freely. The whole 
building is best constructed of wood. 

The heating apparatus may be an iron stove, with pipes running round 
inside the shed, at 5 feet from the walls, and 1 foot from the ground, 
the chimney pipe taking the smoke out through the roof or wall. Another 
means of heating is to have outside furnaces, with flues running along 
the floor of the shed, and these are sometimes simply made by digging 
trenches through the floor, and covering with sheet-iron. Charcoal fires 
■in tins will do the work in very small sheds. 

For curing heavy tobaccoes larger sheds can be utilized, as the heat 
required is not so great. If the tobacco is to be partially air cured, the 
shed should be built so that it can be freely opened or tightly closed. A 
useful and cheap shed can be built on the following plan, where bush tim¬ 
ber is available:—The corner-posts should be not less than 8 inches at the 
small end, and 16 feet apart each way in the square. They should be 
at least 4 feet in the ground, and 16 feet from the ground to the wall- 
plate. The first cross-beams should be let into the posts 9 feet from the 
ground, and should be not less than 5 indies in diameter at the small end, 
as the weight of the green tobacco that they will have to carry is consider¬ 
able. On these^ poles are placed, running" the length of the room, 4 feet 
apart. ^ This will make the first floor. The next floor is made 3ft. din. 
above this, and the third floor the same distance above the second, bring¬ 
ing it level with the wall-plates. The roof should have plenty of pitch, and 
in this two more rows of tobacco can be hung on poles fastened to the 
rafters. The holding capacity will be about one acre, which, when cured, 
will 'vary from 800 lbs. to 1,500 lbs. 

v A 3killion, 12 feet wide and 12ft 6in. high on each side, will add to 
the ^earning capacity^ of the shed, and be an improvement in supporting 
against wind. The sides can be made of paling or weather-board, and 
where bark is obtainable this latter will suffice. Shutters or ventilators 
should be all round the building, to enable the air to circulate freely 




TOBACCO BARN BUILT OF BUSH TIMBER AND STRINGY BARK. 


This shed is not sufficiently provided with ventilators. 
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throughout when desired, and the roof should be well ventilated. Such 
a shed can be extended to three rooms—that is, 48 feet—but longer than 
this is not advisable. 

A very good shed in the north-east of Victoria is built of all bush 
timber, with Gippsland paling roof, and paling shutter-s for sides. The 
dimensions are 36 feet by 40 feet, including skillions, and the capacity is 
sufficient for four acres of tobacco. The cost is just under ^30, all labour 
and material included. 

The majority of sheds in use at the present time are unsuited to the 
cure of good tobacco, but could be made effective with a little additional 
trouble. The custom has been to build long, narrow sheds, with sides 
imperfectly closed, with bark or rushes to the height of the first floor. The 
intermediate space between this floor and the eaves is enclosed with cheap 
hessian, which is raised or lowered when desired. This is not sufficient 
protection against the changes of the -weather, and the tobacco is at the 
mercy of drying winds or wet spells, and is either cured too fast or too 
slowly, and is often ruined after curing by constantly absorbing moisture, 
and again drying out with every change of atmosphere. Flavour and colour 
are lost, and in many cases the tobacco becomes half rotten through mildew 
on a great part of the leaf. A large proportion of Victorian leaf reaches 
the market in this damaged condition, and the reputation of the local tobac- 
coes suffers very greatly owing to this fault. The cost of the shed is not 
a very large item, and where it is found necessary to economize, well-built 
bark sides and roof will answer well. Thatch sides and roof will also 
make fair sheds, if made close and thick, the chief objection to these being 
the danger of fire. 

Iron roofs are objectionable, owing to the drip caused when frosts 
melt, the tobacco being injured by contact with water even in such small 
quantities. Tobacco is not in the shed for the whole year, and the build¬ 
ing will be found very useful for many other purposes, making a valuable 
asset on the farm. 


Diseases. 

With one exception, local tobacco crops suffer less from disease than 
the American. This is due, possibly, to the soils in Victoria being freer 
from contamination, owing, to its almost virgin state. The one exception, 
however, is a serious one, in the shape of a fungoid disease known as 
"blue mould.” This disease attacks the plants in the beds, just as they 
are ready to transplant, and, though a great variety of treatments have 
been tried to find a cure, none have been entirely successful up to the 
present time. This disease appears in the same kind of weather that 
induces rust in wheat, and is possibly akin to that fungus. The means 
so far proved best to cope with this trouble are more in the way of pre¬ 
vention than cure, and the'system to adopt, in order to avoid the mould, 
Is to have the beds m places sheltered from wind, on well-drained soil, 
'and' well away from standing water. Burning the soil is a wise step, and 
the use of, virgin soil 'is also a good custom. The use of a dressing for 
the .beds- before, planting^ made of 1 lb. of sulphate of copper, 1 lb. of 
Inherit© 1 40''gallops'of water, appears to check the mould, but at the same 
the/seed, and the .young plants do not thrive well. A"solution 
of formalin also will check the disease, but this is not all that is wanted, 
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and prevention is the only sure way to get good plants. If possible, have 
beds in several localities, with different aspects, and when the most suitable 
spot is discovered keep to that. 

Pole Burn, a disease that attacks the leaf in the shed, is rarely known 
in Victoria. This is caused by too much moisture in the leaf during the 
curing stages. If it is observed, the shed should be well ventilated, or 
the temperature raised to no deg. F., at which degree the spread of the 
fungus is checked. 

Calico, frog-eye, and Freaching are no 1 * known here, consequently 
there is no object in dealing with them. 


Summary. 

The foregoing remarks are intended to assist growers in a general 
way, with an insight into the cultivation and treatment of the tobacco 
■ciop. The varied conditions applying to the different soils and climates 
in this State will modify to a large extent anv rules set down, and the 
grower will necessarily have to study the effects of his treatments as 
applied to the conditions in his special locality. It has been impossible 
to go fully into the scientific side of tobacco culture and treatment in this 
article, but, where possible, a study of the science of tobacco culture will 
be a great assistance to the grower, always providing due recognition of 
local conditions is considered. It is proposed from time to time to publish 
articles in The Journal , dealing with these subjects, largely based on the 
experience of America, in which country exhaustive scientific experiments 
in all phases of the industry have been made, and practical experience in 
the growth of tobacco extending over nearly four centuries has been 
acquired. 

In every new country experimental work is necessary to prove the variety 
suited to the soils, and types to be produced, and the effect of local con¬ 
ditions in climate, &e., on the curing process, and this work should be 
done by men with a knowledge of tobacco, or much time and labour mav 
be wasted. That good leaf can be and has been produced in Victoria is 
proved by the sales of leaf in England in 1902, at prices ranging from 3d. 
to 6d. per lb., the average price for leaf in America being yd. per lb. 
The recent experiments in growing cigar leaf show that there is a strong 
probability of good leaf being grown for cigar making purposes, and in 
America prices for this kind of leaf range up to 2s. per lb. for field-grown, 
and up to 16s. per lb. for tent-grown. 

The opinion quoted elsewhere of tent-grown cigar leaf, by a manu¬ 
facturer, shows that good leaf of this type can be grown under suitable 
conditions, and, seeing that the leaf was the result of a first experiment, 
is most encouraging. Later experiments show still better qualities. The 
local grower suffers from some disadvantages as 'Compared with the American 
in that he has no buyers to take his leaf, and, from the various lots pur¬ 
chased, reassort and put the leaf upon the market in the most desirable 
form to the manufacturer. Again, the experience of several hundred 
wears has established in America , many facts that safeguard the grower 
from mistaken enterprise/ A great amount of skilled labour is also avail¬ 
able, whereas in Australia such labour is hard to find. 
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A reputation for the local product has also to be built up. But all 
this will come in time, and as a set-off we have large tracts of virgin soil 
which require less capital to secure, and the experiences of America as a 
guide to operations here. It rests with the grower to neglect no oppor¬ 
tunity to improve the quality and reputation of the local tdbaccoes, and so 
build up an industry that, judging by the profits obtained from the crop 
in other parts of the world, will materially improve the prosperity of the 
individual grower, and the community in general. 


Notes of Interest, 

Tobacco is not considered an exhaustive crop in America, and is grown 
consecutively for many years on the same soil, with the assistance of 
fertilizers. 

The seed ash of tobacco contains about one-third phosphoric acid, one- 
third potash, and one-fifth magnesia. This is ten times more phosphoric 
acid, four times more magnesia, and one-fourth more potash than the leaf 
ash. 

The area under tobacco in the United States is 700,000 acres. The 
average yield, 709 lbs. Tobacco farmers divide annually ^12,000,000. 

The acreage for the Commonwealth in 1903 was 1,308 acres. The aver¬ 
age yield in Australia, computed over a period of ten years, was 884 lbs. 
per acre. The value of the 1903 crop to the producer was ,-£13,000. 

One tobacco plant will yield, when cured, leaf to the weight of 8 oz,, 
averaging about 4 oz. 

There are said to be 220 varieties of the tobacco plant. 

The leaf surface of one acre of Havana tobacco has been calculated to 
cover more than four (4) acres. 

One ounce of tobacco seed contains over 300,000 seeds, and a single 
plant has been known to produce three ounces. 

The cost of growing tobacco in America in the field is estimated at 
from 2d. to 6d. per pound. This includes curing, and preparing for 
market. 

Taken at the time of topping, the average tobacco plant contains about 
3 per cent, of nitrogen, one-third of 1 per cent, of phosphoric acid, nearly 
31- per cent, of potash, and 3J per cent, of lime. 

The cost of the machinery required to work the tobacco crop is small, 
the average farmer having all that is actually necessary in the shape of 
plough, harrows, cart, scarifier, and hoes. 

One man can attend to four acres of tobacco, with assistance for two 
.weeks at planting time and three weeks at harvest time. A boy will be 
found all that is required at such times. 

Tobacco crops must have constant attention from the time the plants 
are put in the field until harvested, about twenty-two weeks. 

Stripping can be done by a smart boy at the rate of 100 lbs. per day. 

Plant beds for four acres can be made in two or three days, and will 
require a few odd days for weeding and watering. 

It can be estimated that, for attending to four acres of tobacco, a man’s 
'■ full’ time will be about seven months in the year. 

Tobacco improves greatly with age after curing, and should be at least 
,;tyrd;jears old before used, and will continue to improve for five years, if 
properly stored. .y 1 V: . 
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Comparative Analyses of Edi and American Soils. 

The following mechanical and chemical analyses of Edi and American 
tobacco soils were published by Dr. Howell, then chemist for Agriculture, 
in the Journal for May. 1904:— 



- 

Kextiyfy Sojl. 

White Burley 
Tohacra 

North Carolina Soil. 

Hits'll Grade Yellow 
Tobacco. 

Organic and volatile matter ... 


0 

n 

8 *462 

0 
. 0 

1 -2050 

Alumina 


4-745 

2*4065 

Oxide of iron 


6 “240 

0*6275 

Lime 


*830 

0-2330 

Magnesia 


•70S 

0*0847 

Manganese ... 


•1411 

0*0417 

.Phosphoric add 

... ; 

*231 

0*0379 

Sulphuric acid 

... j 

■084 

0*0140 

Potash 


*558 

0*5045 

Soda. 


■100 

0*2892 

Silica 


78-100 

93*5035 


Ton.uco Soils, Eim. 


! 

Byrne, 

Nylon. 

Smith. 

Howard. 

Hail. 

Swan 

Bros. 

VveratfCf. 

Insoluble matter ... 

76*53 

54*28 

76*41 

79*16 

83*32 

8442 

75'‘63 

Soluble silica 

*16 

*42 

*28 

‘20 ■ 

*20 

*1J 

*22 

Potash 

*49 

*58 

*56 
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*34 

*39 

*45 

Soda 

*22 

‘28 

*19 

'll 

•20 

*15 

*19 

Lime 

*38 

•33 

•48 
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*22 

*23 

*39 

Magnesia 

*40 

*51 

*44 

*45 

•28 

*32 

*49 

Manganese oxide ... 

*98 

*21 '■ 

*94 ; 

*99 

*13 

*10 

*11 

Ferric oxide ... ... 

4*82 

15*04 i 

4*86 ! 

4*20 ' 

3*96 

4*00 

6*15 

Alumina ... ... ... | 

2*53 

7*58 | 

: 3*78 i 

3*40 ■ 

2*25 

3*25 

3*80 

Phosphorus pentoxide 

•34 

*48 ! 

• 3 * 2 ; 

: *35 

*18 

! *17 

*30 

Sulphur trioxide ... : 

*99 


*08 j 

! *19 

•09 

*10 1 

•09 

Carbon dioxide 

*05 

*09 ! 

*06 

! *01 

*05 

*08 : 

*05 

"Water in organic matter ... 
Nitrogen % m *oil 

14*09 

19*98 

! 12*69 

j 1 1 *1(3 ! 

8*69 

7*13 | 

12*29 

•35 

*19 

j *19 

! *18 

*11 

*10 | 

*19 

Humus ... 

5*42 

5*90 

; 4*27 

; 3*68 , 

2*80 

''j 

4*05 


A comparison of the average figures of the important plant foods in the 
six fields with the two American will disclose percentages in the Edi soils 
practically equalling those of the Kentucky, and considerably surpassing 
the North Carolina. It is possible that an addition of lime to some of the 
Edi soils might prove of advantage, but in all other respects the figures 
would appear to indicate that the use of fertilizers will probably prove of 
little effect. 

The Mechanical Analysis of Edi Tobacco Soils. 

As already stated, it is in difference of mechanical rather than chemical 
composition that we find the most potent influence operating on the 
physiology of the tobacco plant. The figures giving the results of the 
mechanical analysis of the six samples, taken from different localities in 
the Edi district, will give an idea of the general characteristics of the soils 
of the district in this respect. These percentages, however, have to be 















RESULTS OF THE MECHANICAL ANALYSIS Ob' SOME OB' THE TOBACCO SOILS AND SUBSOILS 

OF THE EDI DISTRICT. 
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considered in conjunction with the meteorological conditions prevailing in 
the various localities. 
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The figures above represent what is known as the texture of a soil. A 
knowledge of the texture of a soil gives a fair, although by no means an 
absolutely correct, idea of the relative amount of water it will contain. 
The greater percentage of clay in a soil, the greater amount of water as 
a rule the soil will hold, and it is owing to these differences in water con¬ 
tent particularly, that difference in mechanical composition so profoundly 
affects the tobacco plant. But the knowledge of the texture alone of a soil 
is not sufficient to say decisively what the relative amount of water it will 
contain will be, for this water content is also determined bv the structure 
of the soil, or the arrangement of the soil grains. There are two factors 
then requiring consideration. The determination of the texture is a labo¬ 
ratory operation presenting no great difficulties. To determine the arrange¬ 
ment of the soil grains is, on the contrary, not an easy task, and the 
actual relation of the soil to water is best determined by actual moisture 
tests carried out on the soil itself in the field. Such records of the moisture 
content of soils in some of the principal tobacco districts of America have 
been kept continuously for years, and an extension of the system is advo¬ 
cated. As a result of these determinations, the following conclusions have 
been arrived at. They are given in Whitney’s words: — 

u Northern Cigar Tobacco Soils. 

£t Tobacco soils of the best grade in the Connecticut Valley maintain on 
an average about 7 per cent, of water throughout the season. There are 
many soils cultivated in tobacco which average 10 or 12 per cent., but 
these do not produce a tobacco leaf of the finest texture and most desirable 
quality on the present market. The meadow lands of the Connecticut 
Valley, which were formerly cultivated in tobacco when a dark heavy leaf 
was in demand, contain on an average from 20 to 28 per cent, of water. 
As already stated, these soils are entirely unfit for the production of the 
grade of tobacco necessary to meet the present market demands. 

“ The tobacco soils of Pennsylvania are heavier than those of Connec¬ 
ticut Valley, and maintain on an average about 18 per cent, of water. 

“ The soils of the tobacco district of Ohio are as heavy in texture as 
the limestone tobacco lands of Pennsylvania. It is probable that the mean 
water content of these soils in an average season would amount to about 
23 to 24 per cent, of water. The tobacco grown under these conditions is 
used almost exclusively as a filler leaf. 

“ Soils of Manufacturing and Export Tobacco Districts. 

“ The typical soils for the highest yellow tobacco of Virginia, 
North Carolina, and East Tennessee maintain on an average about 
7 per cent, of water. Where the soils contain less than this, the leaf is 
inclined to be thinner in texture and to have a better colour, but the yield 
per acre is small, and the most economical conditions on the whole are 
maintained by those soils having from 7 to 8 per cent of clay, and main¬ 
taining on an average 7 or 8 per cent, of water. As the soil becomes 
heavier in texture, and the amount of water increases, other grades and 
types of tobacco are produced. 

“ The export tobacco lands of Kentucky and Tennessee contain about 
i2' or 23 per cent, of clav, and, as a characteristic feature, they contain 
from 1 40 to 60 per cent of silt. These soils contain on an average about 
2 5 per cent, of water. 
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“ The characteristic soil of the limestone area of Kentucky, adapted to 
the White Burley tobacco, may be said to maintain on an average about 
20 per cent, of water. 

Records have not been kept of the manufacturing tobacco soils of 
Virginia, but from investigations which have been made on adjacent lands, 
it is probable that the mean water content of these soils, having as much 
as 40 per cent, of clay, will not be far from 20 to 22 per cent of moisture.” 

The Mechanical Analysis of a few Typical 
American Subsoils. 

For comparison with the figures of the Edi soils, the returns are given 
below of the average results of the mechanical analysis of a large number 
of typical American subsoils. The very great difference in the relative 
clay percentage of the various soils adapted to each type of tobacco, will 
indicate the very important part the physical properties of the soil play 
in the production of the various characteristics of the product. 
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THE RECENT MORTALITY IN HORSES. 

By J. R. Weir, Chief Inspector of Stock 

Towards the close of May, information reached this branch that horses 
in the Charlton district were dying from some unknown cause. Mr. Cother, 
District Inspector of Stock, Geelong, was instructed to investigate the case 
as soon as possible. As the result of these investigations, Mr. Cother con¬ 
cluded that the hay upon which the animals were fed was in great part 
'answerable for, their death. This opinion was borne out by the evidence 
afforded on fosi-moriem examination of an aged mare, the autopsy upon 
Which revealed thoracic: organs, lungs slightly engorged, heart normal, 
abdominal organs apparently; normal, .with the exception of the small intes¬ 
tines, which were inflamed.. There was a considerable quantity of serum 
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in the cranial cavity and spinal canal. 5 ’ Mr. Gather brought down a small 
quantity of hav, which was much discoloured, and emitted a strong ammo- 
niacal odour. This was submitted to the Chemist for Agriculture for analy¬ 
sis, who reported on it as follows:—“ Examination of this sample gave no 
indication of any irritant, the only peculiarity noticeable being a strong 
odour of ammonia. This may have had some effect on animals in poor 
condition.” 

Post-mortem specimens, and some dead mice, were also brought by Mr. 
Gather, and submitted for bacteriological examination to Dr. Bull, Lecturer 
on Bacteriology at the University, who reported upon them thus:—“ Spleen 
and liver normal, lungs slightly congested. The results of bacteriological 
examination were indefinite, and guinea-pig inoculation from the lung was 
without effect, the animal being still quite healthy. The sample of hay 
was very stale and black with fungoid growth. A* quantity of it was fed 
to a rabbit, with entirely negative results. Several of the mice forwarded 
showed evidence of lung congestion, but no single organism was detected 
at all uniformly in their lungs. Conclusions—Although laboratory experi¬ 
ments were negative, it is extremely likely that consumption of the hay 
examined would have injurious and even fatal effects amongst horses.” 

While the presumption was, in this case, that the forage was the cause 
of this mortality, there was nothing definite, as the appearance of the 
animals seen by Air. Cother on the occasion of his visit gave no indication 
bv which he could arrive at a decided conclusion. The animals were ailing 
slightly for a time, afterwards assuming a recumbent position, there being 
very little constitutional disturbance, the loss of power being the chief 
thing noticeable. Two animals treated by Mr. Cother seemed to rally, and 
so far no information has been received to the contrary. Owners were of 
opinion that the mice, of which there was a plague in the district, were 
answerable for the death of the horses, as after being in the stacks from 
which the animals were fed, they died in great numbers. Whether it was 
that the inrush of mice had, by their spoiling the hay, assisted in the pro¬ 
motion of the intense growth of fungoid matter, it is impossible to tell. 
Suffice it to say that they too perished in great numbers, and, as will be 
seen by the report received from Dr. Bull, examination of mice received 
by him gave no evidence of the cause of death. 

Following shortly after this came information from Watchem of a com¬ 
plaint affecting horses in that district, brood mares being fatally affected. 
From the similarity of the circumstances, I at once surmised that it was a 
case of forage poisoning. As at Charlton, there was a plague of mice in 
the district, and the sample of chaff and oats furnished to this office, while 
being vastly superior, both in colour and smell, to the hav from Charlton, 
at the same time gave off a decided odour of mustiness, and upon magnifica¬ 
tion both the flag and stem of the particles of chaff exhibited a fungoid 
growth. Two animals had already died, and a third was in a very bad 
way, before the matter was reported. Being firmly convinced that this 
sample of chaff was in great manner answerable for the death of the two 
horses, and the condition of the third, I advised treatment to combat the 
toxic effects of the food supplied to these animals, at the same time warning 
the owner that unless the damaged portions of the hay were separated from 
the good, and not cut up and 1 mixed with it in the chaff, mortality must 
continue. This advice was acted upon, and I have not since heard of any¬ 
more deaths on the farm. At the instance of the owner, Dr. Morris, of 
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Watchem, very kindly made a post-mortem examination of the third animal, 
and as the symptoms prior to death were identical in each case, we may 
assume all were sufferers from the same trouble. Dr. Morris states: — 
u The first thing noticed was some difficulty in rising, without noticeable 
differences in power between the front and hind legs. By the third 
day it was noticed that the horse lacked the power of placing the front 
foot in the position to rise, the hind legs remaining more or less helpless. 

I have difficulty in knowing whether a horse's legs are weak or paralyzed 
or paretic, consequently I am not sure that the hind legs were paralyzed, for 
there was plenty of resistance in them, and the horse at one time kicked. 
At no time did the animal assume the sitting posture. The horse preferred 
to lie down, and did not attempt to rise until the head was placed in a 
natural position. The appetite was good from the beginning, and even 
20 minutes before death the animal ate a bran mash. It seemed, when 
called by name, to xecognise it by a whinney up to a short time before 
death, which took place in eight days from the appearance of the last 
symptom. Post-mortem showed: the stomach when opened anteriorly was 
found to contain bran and chaff, also a very large number of bot worms 
partly mixed up with the food and partly adherent to the stomach wall. 
The mucous membrane was much ulcerated and eroded, especially at the 
pyloric end. The posterior wall was perforated through the ulceration hav¬ 
ing passed right through the wall. The perforation had allowed some food 
stuff to accumulate behind the stomach, but there was no sign of general 
peritonitis on account of adhesions all round. Two large fibrous looking 
masses were found in the anterior wall of the stomach. There was one 
small patch of gangrene in the duodenum about the size of a shilling, but 
otherwise the intestine seemed clear. The kidneys showed no signs of 
disease. The bladder was normal. There was a slight amount of gelatin¬ 
ous yellow material in the fat and connective tissue of the intestines, but 
not in large quantity. The lungs were congested, there was a slight 
bronchial catarrh. The ordinary subsidence congestion of the left lung, 
on which it was lying, was quite different from the aforementioned. Parts 
of the lungs seemed almost airless, but there was no definite pleurisy or 
.Consolidation. The heart was tense, but did not contain an abnormal quan¬ 
tity of fluid, but it did contain a yellowish gelatinous ball, which seemed 
to be different from ordinary ante-mortem clot. Pericardium was clear. 
There was no wasting of the spinal cord. The brain cavity did not contain 
more than a dessertspoonful of serous fluid at most, the membranes were 
■' perfectly clear right down into the cervical region, also a specimen from 
The, lumbar segment of the spine presented no sign of meningeal inflamma- 
lion. There ,seemed to be no cause evident as a primary cause of death, save 
the perforation of the stomach with possibly a secondary toxaemia, 

v ' In the early part of July information was received from the Secretary 
, of the Tungamah Agricultural and Pastoral Society, Mr. Byrne, to the 
.. effect that an unknown disease was attacking the horses in the Tungamah 
district. Mr. 1 Mathieson, District Inspector of Stock, Wangaratta, was at 
once instructed to investigate the case, with a view to ascertain whether it 
" ; was" infectious. ' Post-mortem examinations were made by him on two 
.animals, and he i found a considerable number of various types of worms in 
'""The' stomach. and intestines. ' These had caused inflammatory patches in the 
:; : stoma€h, caecum, (blind gut) and colon. Mr. Mathieson was unable to find 
any evidence of the, infectivity of the condition, although seven horses had 
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succumbed, and he was of opinion that the irritation caused by the worms, 
together with the food supplied to the animals, was the cause of their 
death, and that it was not a contagious disease. By direction of the Secre¬ 
tary for Agriculture, Mr. H. S. Rudduck, G.M.Y.C., was sent to Tunga- 
man to conduct a still further investigation, as there remained two animals 
affected. In company with Air. Alathieson, he visited the farm where the 
trouble had taken place, and learned that one of the horses had died that 
morning, and that another was in a moribund condition. 

Air. Rudduck reports:—“ Hearing that one was in a moribund condition, 
I decided to examine the dying horse at once. 

“ History of the Outbreak .—The mortality first showed itself about the 
30th June. The stock then consisted of seven farm horses of mixed ages 
and two ponies. Within one week all the farm horses died, the ponies 
only surviving. A few days after the horses commenced to die, a con¬ 
tractor had six horses working on a road about 2 miles from this farm, 
and inside the same period two of them were attacked, showed the same 
symptoms, and died. 

“ Symptoms. —The animal attacked is generally found lying on its side, 
with the legs stretched out, but there are no signs of pain or struggling. 
At the commencement, if lifted and placed on its feet, the animal can 
manage to walk, but experiences considerable difficulty in doing so, the 
progress being very slow and the gait stiff. Two of the horses that suc¬ 
cumbed, when spoken to by the owner, attempted to get up, but their 
hind-quarters were powerless, and after sitting like a dog for a few 
minutes, fell over and lay quiet. They were conscious to the last, and died 
without a struggle. As the last farm horse was in a moribund condition, 
I decided to destroy it, and did so by opening the left carotid artery. 
The animal did not seem to notice the operation, in fact, the neck, and 
for about six inches on each side of the spine as far back as the tail, the 
nerve sensibility was practically nil, although reflexes could be obtained at 
the eye, mouth, rectum, &c. 

a Post-mortem Appearances. —I made two post-mortem examinations, 
one on the horse destroyed by me and the other on the contractor’s horse, 
which died the morning I arrived. The most striking features in the 
examinations were, first, the absence of any marked pathological condition 
that one could attribute such well-marked symptoms to; and second, the 
alarming number and varieties of worms in the stomach and intestines. 
Beyond congestion of the lungs, engorgement of the heart with blood, and 
a few patches of congestion in the stomach and intestines, which may have 
been due to worms, there was nothing abnormal to the eye. The brain 
and spinal cord were carefully examined, and brought to Melbourne for 
further examination, but in dissecting and on section nothing beyond slight 
congestion could be noticed. There was no visible increase in the cerebro¬ 
spinal fluid, certainly no trace of cerebro-spinal meningitis, or any other 
Infectious or contagious disease. 

u Summary .—I felt convinced from the symptoms and post-mortem 
examinations that I had an outbreak of acute poisoning to deal with, and 
that the poison was probably either a vegetable one or else an alkaloid, 
and that this poison had gained entrance to the horses’ bodies with the food', 
and as both lots of horses had been supplied from the one stack, the fact 
that some had survived, also that other purchasers of this chaff had experi¬ 
enced no losses, did not alter 'the opinion I formed, viz., that I had an 
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acute poison to deal with, and that this poison was in the food. On 
examining the stack we found a large quantity of first-class hay (oaten), but 
changes had taken place in patches, the result of a visitation from mice, 
and these patches were composed of a miscellaneous collection of oats, 
chaff, husks, excreta, and probably dried urine of mice, the whole lot 
being coated and interspersed 1 with fungi, and it is to these patches that, in 
my opinion, we have to look for the cause of this mortality, because it 
is well known that although the fungi themselves may be harmless, they 
can, and do, by decomposing food materials, give rise to deadly poisons, 
called ptomaines. 

“Preventive Treatment. —As this trouble has appeared on a good many 
farms this year, it is advisable to endeavour to prevent it by destroying 
sheaves of hay contaminated by mice or in a bad, unsound, mouldy 
condition. This may entail extra labour and some loss, as it involves 
forking sheaves singly, double handling, and a responsible person examining 
each sheaf ; but if, as in this outbreak, it means the possible saving of about 
^300 sterling, it is time and money well spent. 

u Curative Treatment. —The best treatment one can adopt when a horse 
is affected is to give a good laxative combined with an antiseptic. Some 
authorities favour calomel, as it combines both properties, but I think 
better results may possibly be obtained by giving a large dose of sulphate of 
soda, combined with creolin and compound tincture of cardamoms. This 
should be followed with doses, every three hours, of potassium iodide and 
tincture of nux vomica. Copious warm soapy injections are indicated, and 
rnav be repeated every two or three hours. 

u Position of Animal. —As the horse is probably lying on his side, it is 
essential to pack him on his brisket, and have plenty of straw under and 
around him, and a warm mg on top. It is advisable to turn him over 
thrice daily in order to assist the circulation, and lessen the risk of congest- 
tion internally. 

H Medicine and Doses. —For average farm horse : Take sulphate of soda, 
i lb ,; carbolic acid, pure, 1 drm,; compound tincture cardamons, 2 ozs.; 
warm water, 2 quarts. Give as a drench slowly and carefully. In two 
hours give and repeat every three hours as long as necessary the following: 
—Take iodide of potassium, 1 drm. ; tincture of nux vomica, 2 drms. ; 
water, i| pints. Give as a drench.” 

Bacteriological Examination. 

A portion of the post-mortem specimens obtained by Messrs. Mathie- 
son and Rudduck, were submitted to Dr. Bull, Lecturer on Bacteriology, 
University, who reports upon them as follows: — 

“ The stomach contained many small round worms, .and invasion of 
the mucous membrane had produced "worm tumours” of long standing. 
Blood was clotted and normal. The brain and the portions of cord, 
beyond a slight trace of congestion, showed no indication of cerebro¬ 
spinal meningitis. 

u Conclusions. —I have discussed 1 the matter fully with Mr. Rudduck, 
and am of opinion that death in similar cases has been due to decomposed 
;bay/ "Samples of the latter (for the most part good hay) contained the 
yld^p^posed remains of mice nests. The latter are saturated with 
Organic matter from the mice, and have become excellent breeding Loci 
for enormous numbers of mould fungi and other organisms, the poisonous 
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products of which, I believe, have destroyed the horses, producing a variety 
of ptomaine poisoning which has acted principally on the motor nervous 
system and heart. I am conducting experiments with the hay on guinea 
pigs, the result of which I will report in due course. If possible, I think 
experimental feeding with suspected hay should be undertaken with a 
healthy horse. 

This Is just one of those cases which emphasizes the importance of 
the establishment of an experimental depot for animal diseases, and until 
such experimental station is provided, it will be impossible in many cases 
to check the enormous loss occasioned from time to time in connexion with 
unknown diseases of domestic animals, some of which are probably peculiar 
to Australia.” 

Experiments. 

On the result of the experiments conducted by him In connexion with 
this matter, Dr. Bull reports: — 

u Experiments. —With a view to determining the presence of toxic 
material (ptomaine) in hay, normal saline infusions were made separately 
from equal weights of the sound and mice-infected portions of the hay. 
Both infusions were freed from micro-organisms by passing through a 
germ-proof filter ^modified Berkfeldt) and the clear sterile filtrate was 
injected intra-peritoneally into two guinea pigs, as follows: — 

a Guinea pig No. 1 received 10 cubic centimetres (200 drops) of sterile 
infusion. The animal weighed 353 grms. Beyond a temporary loss in 
weight, there was no ill effect produced. 

“ Guinea pig No. 2, a larger animal, weighing 455 grins., received a 
similar quantity of sterile infusion from the * mousey 7 fungus-infected 
portions of the same sample of hay. The animal became ill, lost 
45 grms. in weight, and died of toxaemia (ptomaine po. soiling) in 40 
hours. At the post-mortem the peritoneal cavity contained a little sterile 
exudate containing many white blood corpuscles which had migrated from 
the blood vessels in response to the attractive stimulation of the poison. 
The lungs were slightly congested, and there was excess of fluid blood out¬ 
side the dura mater, principally along the spinal cord There was no 
marked congestion of the cerebral nervous system. Altogether, as far as 
absence of any pronounced post-mortem appearances, the condition was 
analogous to that found in the affected horses. In order to demonstrate," 
if possible, the absence of infectivity of this condition (due, perhaps, to 
a minute ultra-microscopic organism capable of passing through the pores 
of an ordinary £ germ-proof' filter), agar cultures were made from the 
peritoneal exudate, and a third guinea pig was injected with peritoneal 
exudate and washings from the brain and spinal cord of the second 
guinea pig. The culture tubes remained sterile, and the guinea pig 
gained in weight, experiencing no bad effects whatsoever. It is evident, 
therefore, that the poison is incapable of multiplying within the animal's 
system. 

“ Conclusions .—These experiments prove that the healthy and mouse- 
infected parts,'of the hay behave differently as regards guinea pig inocula¬ 
tions, and indicate that - the difference is due to the presence of soluble 
toxin in the latter, verv fatal to guinea pigs in small quantities In producing 
a type of f ptomaine poisoning. J The fatal results in horses are probably 
due" to consumption of larger quantities of the diseased hay, ^ Muscular 
inertia, but no' definite paralysis, developed in the infected guinea pig. 
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The stomach of one of the horses which died at Tungamah, and also 
portion of its contents, were forwarded to the Chemist fur Agriculture, 
w ho reports : — 

“ The contents of the stomach and some other portions of the intestinal 
tract of the horse were first submitted to a microscopical examination for 
the detection of any foreign vegetable substance other than the natural 
iood of this animal, but only the remains of hay and particles of other 
cereals were found. 

“ The stomach and its contents were examined chemically for poisons, 
with negative results.” 

General Summary, 

Perusal of the forementioned reports will render it probable that in 
all the cases had any reasonable care been exercised by the owners of 
the horses, the mortality in any of these cenlres would not have occurred. 
Take, for instance, the case of the Charlton losses, the animals were stable- 
fed, but upon what class of forage. To judge by the sample which 
reached this office, and this was at least exposed to atmospheric action for a 
day, it simply reeked with an offensive smell, and in colour resembled what 
would be taken from the bottom of a straw stack during midwinter. When 
forage such as that alluded to is cut and bagged up, or heaped in a. 
chaff house, the practical farmer can readily recognise what type of food it 
was for the horse. True it is that animals very often receive food of a simi¬ 
lar nature without apparent ill effects upon them, thus indicating that the 
particular mould fungus was not present in such food, which, by its action 
in decomposing the hay, forms the toxic alkaloid, or if present was not in 
sufficient quantity that fatal effects followed the use of the food supplied. 

Forage poisoning has been reported in this State previously, as a 
similar case was investigated by this branch at Beasley's Bridge, in the St. 
Arnaud district, in March, 1902, moulded ensilage causing the losses in 
this case. 

With the Watchem and Tungamah cases, the hav was greatly superior 
in appearance, but the animals were in each case barl.lv affected with 
worms, as will be seen by reference to the reports of Dr. Morris, Inspector 
Mathieson, and Mr. Rud cluck', and their systems were in consequence 
much debilitated. Surely these parasites gave some evidence of their pre¬ 
sence in the animal’s intestines, and if so, why was not something done to 
eradicate them ? 

* MODERN BEE FARMING IN VICTORIA. 

By R» Beuhne , President Victorian Afwrists 1 Association. 

Part III.—Hive Stands and Covers. 

Stakds. 

The hive stand generally sold by manufacturers and dealers consists 
of a single board 22 inches long, 13$ inches wide, and J-inch thick, nailed 
on to a piece of 3m, x 2m. at each end, as shown in Fig, 1 of the previous 
article. On the top of this board, along two sides are nailed strips of wood 
19I inches long, J-inch wide, and 5-x 6-inch in thickness. A piece of 
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like dimensions, but only 1 3! inches long, is nailed across one end. 
These three cleats raise the hive body 5-16-inch, and form a 
bee-space between the bottom bars of the frames »and the hive- 
stand, and, at the same time, constitute the entrance to the hive. This 
entrance is 12Jin. x 5~i6in., and may be contracted in winter by blocking 
it for one-half or two-thirds with pieces of Jin. x 5«i6in. wood. It is not 
advisable to have entrances larger than 5-16-inch., as mice may enter and 
destroy any combs not occupied by bees. This hive stand is fairly satis¬ 
factory, but rather expensive. The projection, which serves as an alight¬ 
ing board at the entrance, is also a somewhat objectionable feature, as it 
prevents close, packing of hives in shifting colonies by road or rail. 

A hive .stand can be made of half the weight, and at only two-thirds 
the cost, by substituting J-in. x 6-in. white Baltic lining boards for the 
Jin. shelving, and a frame of Jin. x 6in. white Baltic flooring for the pieces 
•of 3m. x An. This frame should be made the length and width of the 
hive, and 2 inches high, the lining boards being nailed on top, and 
the three cleats on top again. A detachable alighting board, sloping down 
to the level of the ground, takes the place of the projection. This stand 
rests on the ground all round, and the exclusion of draught underneath 
compensates for less thickness of the floor. If pressed down tight on tc 
levelled ground, it affords no harbor for spiders and other vermin, nor a 
hiding place for queens (where queens are clipped) at swarming time. 

In some districts, particularly in forest country, trouble occurs with 
hive-stands, and even hives, through white ants entering the wood of the 
stand where it touches the ground, and destroying it, and unless checked, 
eventually the hive. At a trifling expense in the first instance, this risk 
may be entirely avoided, by saturating those pieces of the stands which 
come into contact with the ground with a solution of sulphate of Copper, 
generally known as Bluestone. In a box J-inch longer, inside, than the 
longest pieces to be treated, and made water-tight by running boiling wax 
over all the joints, dissolve sufficient Bluestone in water to make a saturated 
solution, so that in about a day, with occasional stirring, some of the cry¬ 
stals remain undissolved. The wood to be saturated should be thoroughly 
dry, and be packed into the box of solution, with bits of stick between 
the pieces to keep them apart, and a weight on the top to keep them under. 
Immersion for 24. hours will be sufficient, when the wood may be exposed 
to air and sun to dry. After the stands are made up the pieces impregnated 
should be painted or tarred to prevent the bluestone being soaked out by 
rain water. 

Covers. 

In the matter of hive covers there is perhaps more neglect on the part 
of beekeepers than in anything else; and yet upon the cover depends in 
a great measure, not only the prosperity and health of the colony, but 
the durability of the hive itself. When hives, however well made, are 
covered with bags, palings, bark, or pieces of tin and iron, which materials 
either absorb the rain or conduct it into the hive by soakage around the 
edges, one need not wonder to find hives gaping open at the joints with 
boards warped or cracked, and mouldy combs inside. A hive cover should 
be watertight above all things, but it should also be constructed so that it 
will throw the water clear of the hive walls, and prevent the fierce heat 
of summer and the frost of the winter penetrating from the top, A 
flat, single board cover cannot fulfil these requirements. Even when kept 
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Well painted on the outside and strongly cleated at the ends it will warp, 
twist, or crack in the heat of summer, and will then not fit down close 
on to the hive all round. This will give rain water entrance to the in¬ 
terior of the hive and robber bees an opening to hover round during a 
dearth of nectar. 

A gable cover with base board resting flat; on the hive, surmounted by 
a pitched roof with eaves projecting down a little below the top of the 
hive, is most effective, and keeps the hive dry and cool in summer, and 
warm in winter. This cover is, however, somewhat troublesome to con¬ 
struct, and not suitable for migratory beekeeping, being bulky and of an 
awkward shape for transporting. After using extensively for a, number of 
years about six different patterns of hive covers, T find that a flat one 
covered with plain galvanized iron is the best all round. This is made 
of two layers of boards such as may be got from kerosene and jam cases. 
The boards of one layer run crosswise to the other, and are nailed together 
to form an oblong of so|in. x I4§in., that is inch longer and 
wider than the hive. Strips of board wide enough to project J inch all 
round on the lower side of the cover are nailed to the edge of it. The 
whole is then covered with a piece of galvanized (plain) iron. No. 26 gauge, 
measuring 28111. x i8in., and cut in at the corners to allow of 
.it being turned down 1 at right angles and secured at the eaves. A siuvi uf 
26-gauge plain galvanized iron 72m. x36in., which is a trade size, will thus 
cover six hive roofs. A hive cover of this description will outlast: any other 
kind. It requires no paint, as the wood is not exposed. There is no warp¬ 
ing, as one layer of boards checks the other; it is water and fire-proof; and 
if layers of non-conducting material, such as paper, are inserted between 
: iron and wood, it is also heat and frost-proof. 


THE PAVILION OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE AT THE MELBOURNE ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW, SEPTEMBER, 1905. 

pA /?r A. T, S\harp, Assistant Editor . 

Once again the wisdom of erecting a special pavilion for the humsing 
•A of the exhibits representative of the branches of the Department, of Agri 
culture has been apparent, The advantage to the visitor is very marked, 
:as the grouping of the various exhibits not only means greater convenience, 

1 but enables him to obtain a better insight of the objects and methods of, 
and the results achieved by, the Department, The educational gain to the 
V community generally by such an exhibition cannot be over-estimated. 

As on the occasion of the previous show, the pavilion was daily visited 
by immense crowds of people, so much so that the want of a larger build- 
' * 'jpg',Was' keenly felt, not only by the sightseers, but by the officers in 
charge. ^ Undoubtedly, the Departmental collection of exhibits is one of 
the leading, features of the Show, and ere long the question of increasing 
the accommodation must receive serious consideration, otherwise the laud- 
efforts, of the officers will he handicapped. The public, especially 
rural visitors, evince^ a keen interest in all the evidences of the benefit* 
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of the New Agriculture, which the Department is endeavouring to incul¬ 
cate throughout the State by the means at its disposal. Something has 
already been done, but much more remains. If we are to become a great 
producing community, we must follow closely in the footsteps of our 
American cousins, who, years ago, placed agriculture on a high .level, and 
are now reaping the inevitable advantages which, consequent on such a 
' step, accrue not only to the individual but to the State. 

The exhibits in the pavilion were divided into two main sections, those 
relating to animal products being under the control of Mr. R. Crowe, 
Superintendent of Exports, whilst those dealing with the products of the 
soil were taken charge of bv Mir. J. Knight, Inspector of Rural Indus¬ 
tries. The annexe was devoted to the exhibits from the Dookie Agricul¬ 
tural College. 

Notwithstanding the exceptionally inclement weather experienced, the 
attendances, irrespective of those of members, totalled 80,000 for the five 
days the Show was held. Although there was a falling off to the extent 
of ^240 in the admission receipts, this leeway was more than made up by 
the additional entry fees, donations, &c., received. The financial result 
was satisfactory, the profit accruing to the Royal Agricultural Society being 
no less than ^3,000. 

Dairy ancL Export Branch. 

The most imposing display was that made by the Dairy and Export 
branch, and consequently it attracted considerable attention. This is not, 
to lie wondered ai, when we rememlier the value of the dairying industry 
to the State. Since the inception of the oversea business, no less than 
r5,000,000 sterling has been, brought to Victoria for butter alone, as 


the following return, 

prepared by Mr. Crowe, 

dearly shows: 

Season. 

Quantity. 

Tons. 

Value. 

£ 

1889-90 

369 1 

5 °» 3 °° 

1890*91 

759 * 

91,200 

i891*92 


225,400 

1892-93 

3>6 m 

404,4.32 

1893-94 

7 /> 52 .|- 

761,273 

1894-95 

11,584! 

1,081,243 

1895-96 

9.386 

901,000 

189697 

9,8953 

942,2,17 

1897-98 

7,175 

670,000 

1898 *99 

9.774 

974,400 

1899-00 

17,107 

x, 605,6 00 

,1900-01, 

l6,t63 

1,664,790 

K)OI -02 

11,152! 

8,565 

1,226,775 

H ; )02-03 

1,278,059 

I9O3-O4 

14,736 

1,444,167 

I 904-05 

16,381 

1,654,481 

Total 

146,423! 

^14,974,367 


Last year there was an immense exhibit of butter—252 boxes of 56 lbs. 

net each--.being the daily output of the largest factory in Victoria at the 

height of the season, but on this .occasion the honours were more evenly 
divided Ixdween butter and cheese, special prominence being given to the 
8700 . ■ x 
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last-named product. Most of the leading dairying countries in the world 
were represented. Butter from Denmark, Siberia, Ireland, and Canada, 
as well as Victorian, was exhibited, in close proximity, so as to admit of 
comparison. The Danish and Siberian were packed in casks, containing 
112 lbs. and 122 lbs. respectively, whilst the others were in pine boxes of 
56 lbs. each, the Canadian being a cube, and the Irish slightly py rami die 
in shape. The general consensus of opinion of visiting experts was that 
the Victorian package was superior to the others, and also that the butter 
itself was an easy first, although the quality and condition of the Danish 
product were good, notwithstanding the time that had elapsed since manu¬ 
facture. A collection of Victorian tinned butters was also on view. A 
considerably oversea trade, chiefly with Eastern markets, is done in this 
line. Last season it amounted to 1,250,000 tins, valued at ; /pi 2,352. 
Mr. Archer and other officers of the branch imparted information regarding 
this valuable exhibit. 

The cheese exhibit was very striking. An immense Cheddar, weighing 
half a ton, and made at the Boisdale factory, was an object of special 
interest. This was surrounded by an attractive collection of fancy 
cheeses (twelve varieties), made at the Farnham and Rokeby factories, 
under the supervision of Mr, J. G. McMillan, Instructor in Cheesemaking, 
In addition to the Victorian products, cheeses from England, Canada, 
New Zealand, Holland, France, and Switzerland, were exhibited. Judg¬ 
ing by the comments made by the samplers of the different makes, the 
general impression given was that the flavour of the Victorian cheeses was 
excellent, and reflected credit on the educational work of the Cheese In¬ 
structor. Although the export of cheese to the United Kingdom is at pre¬ 
sent comparatively limited, there is a considerable inter-State and oversea 
trade, the latter chiefly with South Africa and Eastern ports. The exports 
for 1904 reached 1,072,040 lbs., valued at ^26,880. 

In addition to butter and cheese, exhibits of condensed, concentrated, 
pasteurized, and dried milk, and also plasmon specialities, were tastefully 
arranged. Although Victoria can succevssfully turn out condensed and 
concentrated milk, and last year exported 591 tons, valued at ^29,550, 
a considerable quantity is still imported from foreign countries. 

An automatic self-registering thermometer (64 clays), for recording the 
temperature in the cool chambers on shipboard, evoked considerable in¬ 
terest. A system for checking the temperatures in the chambers at cool 
stores was also illustrated. A thermometer is placed in each chamber, 
and connected with an electric indicator (scrutateur), which is in the office 
of the superintendent, who is thereby enabled to ascertain the temperature 
of any of the chambers, without leaving his. room. 

Specimens of the milk fever sterilised air cure appliance were on view* 
This admirable apparatus was described and illustrated in the special 
dairy number of the Journal (June, 1905). Consequent on its. publication 
numerous instances of the efficacy of the treatment have been reported, al¬ 
though in the absence of the prescribed appliance, an ordinary bicycle 
pump has been used. 

The frozen meat and poultry trade was largely in evidence. Carcasses 
of pork from Ireland, Holland, and United States, weighing 82 lbs., 77 
lbs,,'and 74 lbs. respectively, were with Victorian produce on view* 
'/Mutton from the Argentine Republic and Victorian was also shown. 
Unfortunately, the imported meat did not arrive in the best of condition 
for the purposes'of comparison. 





CHEESE EXHIBIT. 

















THE RABBIT INDUSTRY. 



EGGS GRADED AND PACKED. 
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Willi regard to the Victorian export trade in pig products, there is 
abundant room for development. Last year we sent away 1,656,920 lbs., 
valued at nearly ^0,000, whilst Denmark exported to the tune of: 
^4,500,000, and Canada, ^3,000,000. Mr. Crowe aptly points out that 
according So the proportion of pig to milk products in Denmark and 
Canada, we should have an export trade exceeding ^800,000, instead of 
000, 

Game from all parts of the world, and Victorian turkeys, chickens, 
rabbits, hares, &e., made a very fine display. During the week preceding 
the show over 10 tons of turkeys were killed and prepared for export at 
the Government Cool Stores, Exhibits, emphasizing the advantages of 
grading eggs, and also of the satisfactory packing of eggs for export and 
cool, storage, were highly instructive. Eggs, stored at the Government 
Cool Stores for upwards of eight months, were, when opened up recently, 
found to be equal to fresh laid eggs. Daily demonstrations of poultry 
dressing were given, by Mr. Hart, whose remarks were listened to with' 
keen interest. 

The rabbit industry was brought under prominent notice, almost every 
phase of the trade being illustrated. The rabbit lias played many parts 
in Australian history. It was originally introduced for sporting purposes, 
but after a short lapse of time it multiplied to such an extent that it became 
a pest, and brought trouble to many a farmer. 'Limes have changed, and 
the rabbit is now a profitable line of trade. These remarks apply equally 
to the hare. The following figures indicate the extent, apart from local 
consumption and inter-State sales, to which the trade lias developed 

Exports of Rabbits and Hares (Pairs). 

1902. 1903. 1904. 

3,274,216. ^ 3,501,197. ^ 3,560,052. 

The value averages ^250,000 per annum, while the skins exported 
annually represent 100,000. In addition to the export trade, large 
quantities of skins are used locally in connexion with hat manufacture. 
Last year 14,000 worth was so utilized. The skin is put to another use 
when the hair has been removed. It is then cut in fine threads, and ex¬ 
ported for the purpose of being made into gelatine. An effective exhibit, 
supplied by the Denton Hat Mills, illustrated the various stages of hat 
manufacture, from the green skin to the finished article. 

Chemical Branch, 

The exhibits of this branch, while perhaps not: so attractive in appear¬ 
ance as those of the Dairy and Export Branch, were instructive and in¬ 
teresting to the up-to-date farmer, The Chemist for Agriculture lias done 
much in developing improved methods of production by advocating better 
cultivation methods, and the use of artificial manures. The result has 
been that land, which was regarded as worn out, is today giving better 
and more even yields than when it was first'cultivated. In 1899 only 
225,000 acres were manured, and 500,000 acres fallowed, but the figures 
for 1905 are:—Acres manured, 1/521,946 ; acres fallowed, 850,000. As 
4,000,000 acres in the State are under cultivation, there is abundant room 
for further development. The effect of phosphatic manuring was strik¬ 
ingly shown by the branch. Millets and sorghums, manured and un¬ 
manured, grown in the same experimental field, were exhibited, Those 
grown in the unmanured plots were, in the case of millet, about 18 inches 
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high, and of sorghum, 2ft. 6in., whilst the samples from the manured 
plots, the millets reached 6ft 6in., and the sorghums 7Ft. din. The 
'necessity for the Artificial Namin's' Act was borne out by the presence of 
samples’of manures purchased in the country. These were rightly labelled 
“ Good, bad, and indifferent,” 

A map, showing the experimental fields throughout (ho State, was ex - 
hiivited. These fields were made up as follow: - 


I* ur pose. 

No. 

Acreage. 

Term. 

Wheat ... 

... 26 

... 30 acres ... 

7 years. 

Cultivation 

... 4 , 

30 acres ... 

6 years. 

Forage 

3 ! 

5 acres ... 

3 years. 

Special Forage 

... 6 

... 3 to 5 acres ... 

3 years. 

Pasture ... 

43 ■ 

... 5 to 30 acres ... 

3 years. 


Samples of soil (surface and sub-soil) taken from the various experi¬ 
mental fields, were on view. In some cases the difference in the samples 
from the same plot was very marked. 

There was a line show of laboratory apparatus and appliances, such 
as the Refrnotomer (for detecting butter adulteration), winch was down bed 
in the August number of the Journal , the Polariscope (used in the analysis 
of sugar beet), combined water oven and still for determining moisture 
in manures, also apparatus for the analyses of soils and fodders, detection 
of poisons, sugar estimation in wine, and estimating moisture, &e v , in 
butter. 

Samples of butter, manures, soils, preservatives, lime, mangels, bran, 
chaff, millet, &c., recently analyzed, were on view, together with photo¬ 
graphs of the growing crops on the experimental fields. An interesting 
exhibit was some stained nun’s veiling, showing the adulteration of Rasp¬ 
berry cordials with foreign colours. 

Bural Industries Branch. 

This branch, which is controlled by Mr. J. Knight, had a representative 
and varied collection of exhibits. Mounted specimens of weeds and fodder 
grasses, collections of agricultural and garden seeds, essential oils, fruit 
models, were all of interest Maize, that valuable fodder crop, was also 
exhibited, samples of seeds and plants being on view. 

The flax industry was well to the fore, flax seed, green and dry plants, 
fibre, and oil cake, whilst outside the pavilion a complete plant—thresher, 
breaker, and scutcher—was in operation, Mr. Robilliard Ixring in charge. 

A fine exhibit of dried and bottled fruits, and of fruit pulp, was greatly 
admired, whilst during the show interesting demonstrations of fruit grading 
and preserving were given by Miss Mendoza. Specimen fruit cases wen;; 
'also exhibited. 

Mr, Knight for some time past has given considerable attention to the 
manufacture of cider, and he considers that the time has arrived when the 
industry can be firmly established. A plant has been purchased by the. 
Department, and during the past season practical demonstrations have 
been given in several of the fruit-growing, districts. The plant and the 
products''were on view, and explanations given by Mr, Gamble, The tem¬ 
perance section of the community will be pleased to hear that non-alcoholic 
cider'can and is, being'manufactured' satisfactorily. Samples of the cider 
produced by the Department were distributed, so that the public could be- 
" ’come.acquainted with the' nature of the production,. The 'general impres¬ 
sion Is that cider cannot be made from the ordinary' varieties of apples*, 
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and that the cider varieties are indispensable. Such is not the case, as 
il has been clearly demonstrated that a good cider can be made from our 

apples. 


Entomological and Ornithological Branch. 

The collection of insects, birds, charts, &c., prepared by Mr. French 
was, as usual, inspected with interest by the visitors. The Australian 
Stick insects (Phasmidae) and the forest pests were exceedingly interesting, 
the ravages of the latter being illustrated by specimens of the timbers 
destroyed by them. Nature-study students had plenty of opportunity for 
extending their knowledge, the life histories of Victorian insects and scale 
insects, and the dissection of insects for teaching purposes being very 
helpful in this respect. Stuffed specimens of the insectivorous birds of 
Victoria, with their nests and eggs, were also very instructive. 

Those two enemies of the fruit-grower, starling and blackbird, with 
■an illustration of the damage they do to apples, were on exhibition. Like 
-many other pests, e,g„ the sparrow, fox, &c., that trouble the man on the 
land, they have been imported. It is to be hoped that the agriculturists 
of the State will lie on their guard, and prevent similar pests being intro¬ 
duced. 

Collections of insects injurious to stored goods, nut and bush fruits, 
corn and grass, were, also exhibited. 


Vegetable Pathologist’s Branch. 

The fungus diseases to which fruit trees and cereals, &c., are subject 
were illustrated by specimens and plates. 

A collection of native and introduced grasses formed an attractive 
exhibit. 

The recent controversy, formalin versus bluestone treatment of seed 
wheat, was brought under prominent notice by the staging of a collection 
of pots, in each of which 100 grains of wheat were sown on the same clay. 
The following is the result of the germination test: — 


Number Oortuintiiod in — 




Formalin. 


1 11). to 40 gals. Mown while still wet 
,, ,, ,, 24 hours after treatment 

„ ,, „ 4. days „ 


,, ,, ,,18,, ,, 

h m ,, 26 , 1 ,, 

"2 lbs, ,, ,, 24 hours ,, 

„ ,, " 18 days „ 

»» »» J1 5» »» 

0 hours in water before sowing 


soaked 


3 lbs. to 40 gals,, sown ‘24 hours after treatment 
Cheek, not treated 


Bhmtom, 

1 lb. to 5 gals,, sown 24 hours after treatment 
,, „ ,, 15 <lay# ,, 


« 


8 

fl 

10 

11 

14 

lays. 

days. 

rifiyH 

days. 

. 

days, 

days. 

days. 

M 

02 

79 

89 

92 

02 

98 

10 

10 

29 

69 

74 

75 

75 

0 

3 

10 

81 

49 

59 

71 

8 

10 

85 ! 

00 

77 

78 

80 

11 

08 

40 

05 

! 75 

78 

84 

9 

16 

88 

48 

04 

64 

70 

0 

4 

8 

10 

24 

25 

20 

0 

1 

8 

17 

35 

86 

49 

2 

7 

20 

28 ! 

85 

80 

45 

20 

54 

80 

91 ' 

92 

92 

92 

20 

84 

40 

49 

Gi 

67 

75 

10 

20 

27 

48 

72 

74 

81 
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Silage. 

The benefits* of silage were drawn attention to by the partial erection 
of a circular frame silo on the lines advocated by Dr. Cherry. In order 
to secure the maximum returns from dairying, it will be necessary for our 
farmers to adopt up-to-date methods, one of which is to provide for a 
regular supply of suitable fodder in the shape of silage. The Department 
is taking steps to erect silos for demonstration purposes in a limited num¬ 
ber of districts, the cost to be repaid in three annual instalments. 


Potatoes, 

Mr, Seymour, the potato expert, was in attendance, and dispensed 
valuable information to numerous inquirers. A collection of seed potatoes 
was exhibited. Of the varieties shown, 26 were imported by the Depart¬ 
ment, and are still in the experimental stage. The principal, early kinds 
are Foundling, Duke of York, Table Talk, Johnson*s Diamond, and King 
Loth. Dunion and Foundling from appearance should be heavy croppers. 
The Northern Star was also staged. As far as autumn growing is con¬ 
cerned;, the results have not been as satisfactory as could be desired. 
Thirty-seven other varieties were also on view, amongst the early ones being, 
Maule’s Early Thoroughbred, Beauty of Hebron, Carman No. 1, Daniel’s 
Sensation, Southern Cross, and Early Rose. Many other light skinned 
potatoes were also exhibited. 

The leading kinds suitable for export were Brown’s River, Flat Top, 
and Copper Skin. 


Tobacco. 

Mr. Temple Smith, tobacco expert, had a fine exhibit of 'Victorian- 
grown tobacco. Some of the cigar leaf tobacco (Comstock Spanish, and 
Connecticut) has just been sold at is. per lb., i.c., for all grades (unfer¬ 
mented), Some was valued as high as 3s, 46. per Ik, and experts state 
that it could not be separated from the real Connecticut leaf. Formerly 
plug tobacco was the only kind grown, and it is satisfactory to find that 
the first time cigar leaf is put on the market, good prices have been 
realized. Cigar leaf will not interfere with the market for plug tobacco, 
and it seems very possible that a good cigar leaf will lie grown where at 
present only an inferior plug tobacco is produced. The fact; that, a good 
leaf can be produced has been proved, and it now only remains for the 
growers to cultivate on right lines. Forty varieties have’been tested at the 
Edi Tobacco Farm, and of that number 15 have been grown satisfactorily. 

During the show Mr. Smith distributed a quantity of approved seed 
to growers, 

Poultry. 

Mr. Hawkins had an interesting exhibit of 14 pens of .Leghorns, Or¬ 
pingtons, Wyandottes, Old English Game, and Dorkings, illustrating the 
crossing of the various breeds for egg production 1 and for export on the 
lines advocated by him in the special Poultry Number of the Journal (May, 
1905).' Mr. Hawkins was kept busy replying to inquiries, dealing with 
selection, breeding, and management of poultry, The necessity of breed- 
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ing what is demanded by the London market, i.c . 9 white flesh and clean 
"while legs, was specially emphasized. A model portable breeding pen and 
isck-praol: fowl house was also exhibited. The house is built in sections, 
no nails or screws being required for fastening it together. A vermin proof 
perch and a catch box for droppings are provided. The size of the house 
is off. x ft. dirm with a, height of 5ft., sloping to 4ft. at front, the eave 
projrdmg aff. The fence is also in sections, being hooked together at the 
corners. Height, 6ft., the bottom half nf the fence consists of sheet iron, 
mid the top is netted The iron shelters the birds from the cold winds. 
The approximate cost is: - house 45s., fence 2s. per running foot. 

A patent trap nest, and also a brooder house, were on view. The use 
-of; the trap nest prevents the hen from eating her eggs, and enables the 
owner to discover the drones in the yard. 

Mr. Hart, in addition to dealing with the export trade, also exhibited 
a model house and poultry run, which had many valuable features. The 
I owl dionse is tick proof, and was described in the May Journal. It is 
provided with a nest box (three nests), 4ft long, and i6in. wide, and the 
height is tyin. in front and 1 qin. at the back. The shelter house and dust 
•hath are 7 ft. long and 4ft, in width. The height is 4ft. at the back, and 
3 ‘ft in front, the roof Hung hinged from the back. The dust bath is 6ft 
6 in* long, and 3ft. din. wide, the frame being made of 6in. x lin. hard¬ 
wood. A reversible feeding trough operated from the outside is a great 
improvement on old methods. The necessity of turning over the grounds 
was drawn attention to, a small hand plough being found extremely useful. 
Tree lucerne and the thousand headed kale to supply green fodder all the 
year round wen; strongly recommended. Fattening coops and drying pens 
for show purposes were also on view* 


Wool. 

A new departure was made this year, the Working Men’s College, Mel¬ 
bourne, being allotted space for its splendid wool exhibit. Woolsorting 
and woolelassing are well taught at the College; the instructor (M'r. Haile) 
also lectures at the Farmers’ Classes, held under the auspices of the De¬ 
partment. Too much prominence cannot he given to the great wool indus¬ 
try, The last Australasian clip brought over ^20,000,000 of outside 
money into the Commonwealth, Of that amount, Victoria received 
^4,997,659, whilst the estimate for the coming season is over 5! million 
pounds sterling. 

Unsecured and scoured wool from the leading sheep stations of Vic¬ 
toria, New South Wales, and South Australia were exhibited, together 
with specimens showing unprofitable sheep to breed, and wool to grow. 
Farmers’ wool was also shown. Now that the keeping of sheep is recog¬ 
nised on every well ordered farm, and so many large estates are being 
•Subdivided, greater opportunities for the fanner to grow wool exist. He 
must, however, be careful to make a start wffh good wool producers, and 
if so he will find a ready market for his clip, however small* Samples of 
hot water washed lamb’s wool (washed on the lamb’s back) were also ex¬ 
hibited It is the highest; value wool in the world, and last year realized 
3s. 2 Ml per lb* in the London market. A merino fleece, hot water washed, 
which realized ,2s. rojd. per lb., was also on view. Various phases of hat 
manufacture, from the sheep’s back to the hat, were also to be seen. 
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Bookie Agricultural College. 

Although not directly controlled by the Department, the Dookie .Agri¬ 
cultural College exhibits are located in the same building, a special annexe 
being provided. A splendid collection, prepared by the Principal' 
(Mr. H. Pyc), and his staff, was well arranged, and attracted a good deal 

of attention. The exhibits.wheat, barley, oats, butter, fodder and root 

crops, olive oil, preserved fruits, and wine—all testify to 1 ho good work 
done at Dookie. An ingenious appliance for making dropper fence* staples 
which was invented and manufactured at the College, was an interesting 
exhibit. In the hybridization of wheats, Mr. Pyc has been very successful. 
Hundreds of varieties of wheat in grain and in the car were shown. ^ The 
progeny of the Polish and Medeah (macaroni) wheats, 14 distinct varieties 
descended from the two parent wheats, were particularly interesting, 

The egg-laying competitions have brought Dookie into considerable* pro¬ 
minence in the poultry world. The wanning pen (six White Leghorns) in 
the 1904-5 competition laid 1,313 eggs. Piles of eggs, representing the 
highest, average, and lowest number of eggs laid during the competition 
were striking, and the lessons in arithmetic which are here reproduced made 
the display thoroughly educational. The cost of feeding, whether the 
birds be good or bad layers, is the same. It therefore pays to obtain good 1 
stock, instead of the ordinary barnyard varieties. 


DOOKIE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

LAYING COMPETITION, 1004 5. 

Return from One White Leu horn Pullet. 

Age at commencement of tost, 6 months. 

Weight at 18 mouth** old, 4| lbs, 

ft, d. tt, <L 

.. 10 8 
.. } 0 

i :\ 
4 ft 
12 8 


J» 2 18 2' 

* The market value refers only sib a killer in the. Melbourne Market. .CIO «u*h was offered fur hJx of 

hens for the breeding pen. Interest on capital invested in plant, also depredation cm same ami 
working expenses, have not been considered. 


JLo I 84 dozen biggs (zly) sola 
•Market value of Hen 


By rearing 
,, cost of 
,, Profit 


Chicken to 6 months 
Food for 1 year ... 


Approximate Return from a Hen laytno the a v era ok n cm her of K<.cs ; 
222 Hens oompktino. 

Average age of Light and Heavy Breeds, any 7 months. 


To 14J dozen eggs (172) sold ... 
,, Market value of Hen 
By rearing Chicken to 7 months 
,, cost of Food for 1 year ... 
Profit 


As the heavier breeds were longer in maturing, the birds cost more to rear, but bring a little better prle* 

. . in the market as hens, 





*, d. 

x, tL 

... 


... 

... 12 1 


... 

... 


... 1 0 

i 7 

... 

... 



4 8 

... 

... 


... 

7 7 




13 10 

K! H> 
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RETURN' FROM HkN HAY INC. THE LOWEST K<»J-LAYJNli RECORD FOR THE YEAR. 


To Sj; dozoti Kggn (100) sold «... 
,, Market value of Hon 
1 *y roaring (Ihiokcm to (5 months 
,, cost of ‘Food for l your ... 
,, Profit 


n. <L ,s*. (L 
0 s 
1 0 

1 S 

— 4 8 

— 2 St 


8 2 8 2 


After paying its Milan,' for labour, also interest on capital invested in plant and depreciation on same, there 
would he little protit; but; us the fmUnjf and cleaning are usually done on the farm by the farmer’s 
children, the money for labour remains on the farm. 


The current competition started on ist May last, and the figures of the 
three leading pens to 31st August are:—xst (White Leghorns), 443 eggs; 
end (Black Orpingtons), 428 eggs; 3rd (R.C. White Leghorns), 411 eggs. 

Closer Settlement, 

A representative of the Closer Settlement Branch of the Lands Depart¬ 
ment was in attendance, and distributed literature concerning the estates 
available for application. 


Editor’s Branch, 

The opportunity of bringing the monthly Journal of the Department 
tinder the notice, of the agricultural producers was fully availed of. A 
large number signified their appreciation of the Department’s efforts by 
enrolling themselves as subscribers. Mr. Kemp, who represented the 
Branch, also distributed large quantities of the Bulletins that have been 
issued from time to time. 


THE FINING OF AUSTRALIAN WINES. 

By M. (PA . Burney^ Viiicultural Expert. 

PART III. 

The principal object of the preceding article was to give a practical 
idea of the chemical and physical action of various fining substances, with 
a view to affording information necessary to fix upon a fining best suited 
to local conditions. The tables show approximately the amount of tannin 
necessary for the complete precipitation of any given finings without taking 
into consideration the coagulating action of the acids and alcohol. 

Choice of Finings. 

As has been stated already, it is impossible to la'y down any hard and 
fast rule to fix the amount of finings necessary to obtain clarification. 
Figures have been given to indicate the quantities likely to be found neces¬ 
sary, and should he varied by experience in local conditions, and the re¬ 
quirements of the market for which the wine is intended. Cellarmen are 
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proverbially constvtvative, ami when able to obtain clarification with a 
finings with which they are familiar, are not usually anxious <0 change 
their methods, if; is uof the intention of the writer to advocate changes of 
method where the result: obtained is satisfactory, but rather to afford in¬ 
formation with a view to assisting the cvllanmm to fix upon a lining sidled 
to his local conditions. It is just this knowledge of local conditions which 
is all. important; in the successful handling of wines. The cells,rman should 
watch most carefully the development of Ins wines, noting carefully what 
improvement he can make in this development by actual experience. If; 
is not by merely rule-of-thumb methods that the best results can be obtained. 
Care must be taken in the measurement of the finings used, as it is end } 1 by 
accurate measurement that practical information can be obtained. Under 
modern conditions any saving that can be effected in the cost of handling 
wines is of as much importance as the necessity of obtaining rapid and 
complete clarification. By accurately measuring his finings, and carefully 
noting the effects of varying quantities, the cellarman is enabled to obtain- 
clarification at the lowest possible cost consistent, with the result: desired 
to be obtained. It does not always follow that the best result can bo obtained, 
from the cheapest-priced finings, which emphasizes the economic necessity 
for accurate measurement and careful observation. The clarification by 
fining of the dry red wines of the Murray Valley, which form the backbone 
of the Victorian export trade, seldom offers any difficulty. Heavy wines, 
full of substance and body, they are able to stand a heavy fining, and 
be improved by it. Gelatine is the most popular of finings for this class, 
of wine, but, in the writer’s opinion, eggs are infinitely preferable when 
available, Lactocolle has been found to give satisfactory results, especially 
in young wines. If an improvement can be made on gelatine in fining, 
the dry red wines of the Murray Valley, the same argument must apply, 
even more forcibly, for the dry red wines of the Upper and Lower Goul - 
burn. Many of the heavy, burgundies of the Bookie district seem to 
lose their colour very rapidly with age, and no fining should therefore 
be used which would materially hasten this natural loss of colour. In the 
Lower Goulburn Valley district, many,dry red' wines become rapidly worn 
and attenuated as they mature. This is usually dm* to a natural 
abundance of albuminous matters precipitating the tannin in the first lees, 
The choice of finings should here be restricted to those which reduce the 
natural tannin the least. In all cases where dry red wines have to be 
lined prior to export:, the reduction of tannin must be carefully considered 
as the effect of shipment is towards hastening this reduction, and thrive 
is a danger of the wines being found worn upon arrival in London. With 
the clarets of the Lilydale and Great Western districts, which arc usually 
marketed in bottle for local consumption, their natural, delicacy precludes 
any heavy fining. As they are often only consumed at a considerable age* care 
must be taken to in no way interfere with their keeping qualities, so that 
they,may attain the fullest possible development of their natural bouquet 
and flavour. With light white wines the best fining is isinglass, and if 
care be taken in its preparation,, complete clarification should always be 
obtained. As white wines are generally deficient in tannin, an addition of 
, this substance is almost always necessary, prior to the addition of the finings. 
Many white wines are difficult to clarify, and therefore require special care* 
in handling., Where this difficulty is usual, it has been the writer’s experience 
"feat It can: be lafgely overcome,by an addition-of 'tannin at the time of far- 
mntetion,,$o,that the bulk, of the impurities- are precipitated in the first lees, 
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As soon as fermentation is complete, the wine will be found to lake a fining 
readily, and remain permanently bright. For sweet wines generally 
gelatine is commonly used, and if tannin is used in the proportions 
indicated in the preceding article, even with very sweet wines, Spanish day 
will seldom bo found necessary. If is usual' to .apply a much heavier 
lining to^ sweet wines than to (Try wines, and if gelatine is the substance 
used, it is evident that an addition of tannin must be necessary to insure 
-complete precipitation of the gelatine. It will be found that an addition 
■of tannin, just prior to lining, cuts down the linings rapidly, as the added 
tannin, being in a free state, immediately combines with the finings, causing 
their complete precipitation. 


When to Fine. 

As a general rule, whenever a wine is not absolutely bright, it should be 
■at once clarified. The cloudiness is either clue to organic matters in suspen¬ 
sion, albuminous substances in pseudo-solution, or germs of alcoholic or 
microbian fermentation. In each case the cloudiness is made up of what may 
be termed impurities, which should be eradicated as soon as possible. There 
is nothing to justify the old method to wait until a wine is old enough to 
fine, as the longer a wine is left in contact with impurities, the greater is 
the danger of those impurities deteriorating the quality of the wine. As 
soon as ever fermentation is complete, if a wine does not clear naturally 
means must be taken to obtain clarification at once. If this method were 
more generally practised there would be less faulty wine offered for sale 
than there is at present. Often wines are found to go off as soon as the 
temperature of the cellar rises with the first heat of the summer. Usually 
this is due to the wines containing genns of disease which develop as the 
temperature rises. If these wines had been thoroughly clarified during 
the winter following the vintage, the germs would have been precipitated 
while in a dormant state, and would not have been present in the 
wine to become active as the increased temperature favoured their develop¬ 
ment. Sulphuring prior to fining should always be practised when fining 
young wines, so as to prevent any fermentation, which might prevent the 
finings falling rapidly. With wines about to be bottled, even if bright, a 
fming is often necessary, so that there should be no excessive sediment 
deposited in the bottle, which may redissolve in the wine as a bottle is 
.shaken. Appearance goes for so much, that every care should be taken 
to please the eye of the consumer. If the writer is criticised for con¬ 
tinually suggesting that great: care must be taken, the excuse is that it 
is only with the most scrupulous and careful methods that the best results 
can be obtained. Cellar work is too often allowed to get behind hand 
while other work is finished. The handling of wines is becoming, with 
keen competition, an operation which must take precedence of all others 
on the vineyard* The grower's stock of wine for the year represents 
his previous year’s labour, and’ should consequently receive all necessary 
attention, as that attention is required* Frequently we are told that the 
racking will be done as soon as the pruning is finished, or that the grower 
means to fine his wines as soon 'as as he has finished ploughing. The 
-cellar, on the contrary, should receive the first 'attention. Diseases and 
'defects in wines should be prevented rather than be allowed to develop,' 
and then some attempt made to cure them. It is only by providing for 
possible deterioration, by treating defects in their incipient .stages, that 
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losses are to be avoided. The great argument in 1 'avour of the must 
modern cellar methods is that: losses by disease are reduced to a minimum, 
The chief object of pasteurizing wines is to destroy any germs of disease 
which they may contain, and so insure them against subsequent loss* As 
wines have to be clarified before they are pa.st.euri/eib the arguments used 
in favour of clarifying young wines still apply. boivign writers almost 
Invariably advise that: fine weather and a high barometer should be chosen 
for fining wines. Tor very light delicate wines tin* weather certainly has 
a considerable effect, and when wines are about to be bottled changes in 
the atmospheric pressure may cause the lees to rise. In most instances, 
however, if the above-mentioned eases be excepted, with the wines of this 
country, which are very much heavier than those to which foreign writer;'; 
allude, the weather is not. a very serious consideration. 

How to Fine, 

The cellarman, having determined upon the special variety of fining he 
intends to use, must measure out the desired quantity, and set about 
dissolving it, as described in the preceding article. Supposing that thmv 
are twelve hogsheads of dry red wine to be fined, and that the cellarman 
has decided upon a fining with i ox. of gelatine per hogshead, la 
measures out 32 ozs. of gelatine, which are soaked in cold water over 
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night. Next morning the cold water is poured off, and fresh water 
added, and the gelatine is dissolved by gradual heat* As soon as dis¬ 
solution is complete the warm finings are poured into, say, three-parts of a 
bucket of the wine to be-fined, a sufficient quantity to keep the finings liquid 
when 1 cold. This bucket of finings, mixed with wine, is divided into twelve 
parts, one part therefore' representing 1 0 z. of gelatine. As fast as' the 
Mm is racked into clean and sulphured casks, one-twelfth part of the mixed 
finings is stirred into a* bucket of wine, and thoroughly stirred in the hogs* 
head. To effect this stirring, many contrivances 'are used* In the 
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Bordeaux district: of .France, a fining brush (Fig* 1) is used, made of 
galvanized steel from 3 to 4 feet long, and with pig’s bristles from 4 to 6 
indies long let into the end, which goes into the cask. The loop 
handle is fully wide enough for the hand to enter freely. The cellannan, 
holding his hand palm uppermost, describes a circle, bringing his hand 
towards him, and turning his wrist, completing the circle palm downwards. 
As soon as his hand reaches the point from which he started, he strikes 
hard in the opposite direction, thereby breaking the current set up by the 
previous motion. The knack of using this brush can be easily acquired by 
practice, and in my opinion is the most rapid method of stirring finings. 
Some cells mien favour the Burgundy rod (Fig. 2), shaped like a hockey 
stick, and used somewhat similarly to the brush, but with a thrusting 
downward stroke. To those unacquainted with the use of either of these 
implements, various mechanical appliances are available. Fig, 3 shows 
a steel stirrer, of which the handle is attached to a rod moving in a per¬ 
pendicular slide. When the rod is pushed downwards, as in the drawing, 




the wings on either side expand, and are drawn together again as the rod is 
drawn up, so as to allow them to pass through the bung-hole. Figs* 4 
and 5 show another appliance arranged so that when the two handles are 
opened, the two semicircular steel plates are brought together. Figs. 6 
and 7 show a contrivance with bevelled gearing. The little pieces of steel 
attached to the main rod fly out as the rod is turned', setting up a con¬ 
siderable current in the cask. Whichever system is used, it is necessary 
to stir in the finings, so that they mix completely with the wine. It is 
erroneous to suppose that if the finings are stirred into the surface only 
c>f the wine, that they will clarify the whole of the liquid as they fall. 
As soon as the finings are thoroughly stirred into the hogshead, the cask 
should be carefully filled and tightly bunged. The froth formed by the 
stirring must not be allowed to 'prevent the cask being completely filled, as 
any scum of finings left on the wood near the bung-hole of 'an incompletely 
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ftlioti cask is liable to decompose and taint the wine. If the froth flows 
over the bung-hole if must bo washed off clean, and the hung hof * also 
wiped dean before the ('ask is bunged up. It is always preferable Ut use 
small on sks for lining wines, as the smaller the volume of the liquid. the 
more rapidly and completely will the linings precipitate* Impossible, a 
set of hogsheads, or puncheons, should be sol: apart specially in which to 
fine wines, and each cask fitted with a fop ping, so as to facilitate ranking. 
If the top hole is bored slightly on one side of the cask, that is to say, 
not directly under the bung-hole, the casks can he stacked fmng sideways, 
which obviates any necessity for filling up until the wine is ready to nick 
off the finings. The only disadvantage of this method is that there 
is a difficulty in drawing samples, so as to know exactly when the 
wine becomes bright. In large cellars it is sometimes found impossible 
to confine the clarification by finings to small casks. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, to accurately measure the finings, and mix them thoroughly and 
rapidly with a large volume of wine, the best method is as follows:.- 
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Place two hogsheads, or puncheons, above the level of the top of the 
casks to he fined. In most cellars, where an upper story is not available, 
a 1 temporary platform can easily be erected on the top of conveniently 
situated storage casks, as in Fig. 8. The wine ps pumped into one of 
the hogsheads, and as soon as it is almost full, the finings are stirred in 
as in the former case. Then, as the second cask is being pumjxal full, the 
first cask can be syphoned down into the empty storage cask ready to 
receive it. By this means, the quantity of finings can be accurately 
measured and completely mixed 1 with ithe volume of wine to be treated. 
Two . men working with thousand-gallon casks, can rack and fine easily 
3,000 gallons per diem. When large casks are used, special care 
must be taken to prevent any possibility of the wine moving or fermenting 
while on finings,. as the length of time which must elapse before the wine 
becomes bright is very considerably more than in the case of hogsheads. 
As a rule, a wine fined in hogsheads should be fit to rack off the finings 
within ten days, while with thousand-gallon casks the time may extend to 
six., weeks, and even two months. , When wines are fined, so as to prepare 
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them for bottling, it is not advisable to bottle them directly off ’the finings. 
Although the wine may be quite brilliant, there is a danger of traces of 
the finings being carried into the bottles. Small quantities, imperceptible 
both to the eye and the palate, are sufficient to cause a non-adherent deposit 
in the bottle, which is mixed up in the wine with the slightest movement of 
the bottle, depreciating the value of the wine to the consumer. Several 



writers have noticed the influence of oxygen upon the precipitating of 
linings. There are sometimes certain tan nates of albumin which are 
held in pseudo-solution in the wine, and are precipitated when the wine 
m oxidized during bottling. To avoid this danger, it is preferable to rack 
the wine? off linings, and give, it complete rest for a month or more before 
battling. 

Unsuccessful Fining. 

It; sometimes occurs that the lining operation, as described above, is 
not successful, and the wine remains cloudy, or, after becoming bright, 
soon turns cloudy again.. The causes lie either in the defective preparation 
of the finings, a lack of tannin, or 'a microbian or alcoholic fermentation* 
ft may also occur through the quantity of added finings being excessive, 
but this is at once noticeable to the palate. Presuming that the cdlarmam 
lias dissolved his finings, as indicated in the preceding article, and has 
previously added tannin in sufficient proportion to insure the complete pre¬ 
cipitation of the added finings, a persistent cloud must be due either to 
the quantity of finings used being insufficient, the wine being insuffi¬ 
ciently oxidized to permit complete precipitation of the finings, or else to 
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some form of (crmmilntion. As n rule, ihust* iirsl. t\\<> ejuisrs of; riiiluru 
are sufficiently obvious, and are simply remedied. The last east* is the 
most troublesome, as it may mean that the wine will raj mil) deteriorate. 
As soon as a wine shows any si pi of disease, the first remedy is a moderate 
to heavv hiring. If this fining* does not take, the wine must be at once 
racked into sulphured casks, and fined again. Sulphurous arid is the 
only antiseptic permitted in eellar work, and is almost always sufficiently 
powerful to temporarily eheek all fermenfatimi until clarification is obtained. 


The Effects of Fining, 

It will he seen from the foregoing remarks that the first: effect of fining 
is a partial sterilization. By the use of sulphur, the germs and ferments 
are temporarily rendered inactive, and are carried out of the wine into 
the lees. What great value must, therefore, be pasteurization, which com¬ 
pletely destroys all the germs in the wine. As a both scientific and prac¬ 
tical method of handling wines, pasteurization will undoubtedly Income 
a popular treatment in all properly equipped modern cellars. It is, 
however, necessary that the wine should he bright prior to pasteurization, 
as the heating is liable to fix some of the solid matters in suspension, 
making their precipitation most: difficult. Filtering may have, in this 
case, certain advantages over lining wines as a means of obtaining sufficient 
clarification to allow pasteurization, which, however, should be followed 
by a fining, so as to carry into the lees all the germs killed by the heating 
process. The effect of a properly conducted fining does not alter the 
flavour of a wine, but, by eliminating impurities, gives a greater delicacy to 
that flavour. Coarse rough wines are obviously improved by fining, which 
decreases the roughness by reducing the tannin. A wine is thus softened 
by this treatment, and acquires a velvety smoothness obtainable by no other 
method. As the process of fining requires no expensive machinery, it 
is practicable even in the most primitively appointed cellar, and, intelli¬ 
gently applied, can be of the greatest possible assistance to the wine-maker 
in enabling him to obtain the degree of clarification necessary to insure 
the proper development and profitable handling of his wines. 


THE SOIL MAKER. 

By C. Boguc Luffmann, Principal, School of Horticulture , Burnley. 

In a recent number of this Journal, it was shown that the surface 
arrangement of the soil, and the opportunities provided for aerating, drain¬ 
ing, and controlling its temperature and degree of humidity, are of 
much more importance than the geologic basis or the chemical constituents 
of which it is composed. 

We have now to consider the ordinary effects of stocking, cropping, and * 
cultivating Victorian soil, and how far we pursue a safe policy'in dealing 
with the land. In a general way we extract far more than we return, so 
that the soil is, in most instances, growing poorer. Soil, that part of it 
which is of direct use to plants, is, under existing methods of cultivation, 
used up. at a greater rate of speed than it is made by the natural process 
of weathering, or by applications of manure. ' 
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A dry country makes soil at a., much slower rate than does a wet one, 
and it is also easy to observe that flat, or wind-blown areas rarely accumu¬ 
late? soil, or improve in value to man once they are put under the plough, 
or given over to browsing animals. Parade the cumulative and improving 
‘forces and (’actors as we may, Victorian soils are, on the whole, getting 
shallower, less vital and capable of yielding returns of the highest com¬ 
mercial value. We have here farces of an improving and helpful nature, 
and there destructive, robbing, suspending forces, and we should very 
carefully consider whether nature is helping or hindering the formation of 
true soil before entering upon any of the different branches of rural in- 
dustry possible to any estate. 

Good farmers improve their land; bad farmers impoverish it. The 
man who makes soil, makes money, and he who increases his banking 
account ;.ut the expense of his farm is a false economist. The soil is ever 
the medium, and if it can be made a safe medium of profit for a thousand 
years, it will return an infinitely higher reward than where a “take-all,” or 
exploitation policy is pursued. Let us now consider the exhausting factors 
enforced by nature and man. 

Soil Wasters. 

These are:—All dry winds ; the sun, whenever it shall make fhe soil 
dry enough to suspend 1 movement and change of its parts; water, when it 
remains to saturate the soil over long periods, or to remain sufficiently near 
(he surface to keep it permanently damp and sour; sheep, where they are 
confined solely to natural grasses on broad open areas; cattle and stock of 
any kind, where they occupy the land only through the warm season of 
the year; cereal crops of all kinds, wherever they may be grown, and hay 
and other summer crops, which are entirely removed from the field; 
potatoes and other root crops, and fruit trees. Against this long list of 
adverse forces and materials may be set out the conserving and soil-making 
factors. 

Soil Makers 

These are:—Still air; sun heat, sufficient to turn any water in the soil 
into vapour, and thereby bring about the conditions under which soil is 
increased, and the best class of plant food made available; water, when it 
is made to pass through soil fo a sufficient depth to insure a moist yet warm 
rooting medium over the greater part of the year; sheep and dry cattle, 
wherever they are kept on permanently green pastures, or feci to root crops 
on confined areas ; dairy stock and pigs, which are, the most absolute soil 
makers, though they are of value in this particular in proportion to the 
intelligence and industry displayed in paddocking, and care and disposal 
of manure; close growing summer cover crops, as clovers and some grasses ; 
and peas, beans, vetches, oats, rye, and heavy crops of weeds, which 
may lie turned in either in autumn or spring, are capable of increasing 
the vitality and the bulk of the soil. 

Deepening the Soil. 

Now it is to this last, the bulk or depth of the soil, we have ever to 
look. The deeper the soil the more moisture it will hold: therefore, the 
longer it will support crops of any kind during each year. We need not 
mine for wealth, but we must, in many quarters, go far deeper than we are 
accustomed to do. Under average Victorian conditions, a foot of com¬ 
paratively poor soil, all loose enough, and varied enough to hold moisture 
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and plant food* is, on the whole, of infinitely greater value than six inches 
of the richest soil, it would lx? possible to compound. 'This, .for tlie reason 
that the greater body would go on improving, w lit‘mas I ho shallower, 
though richer material, would bu so frequently desiccated as to break up 
and disappear. 

Artificial Weathering of Soil. 

We .may increase the depth of soil in two ways; 1 sf, by deeper 
ploughing, subsoiling, or draining of the nmveathered material King below* 
the true soil; and, 2nd, by bringing in additions, in the form of new soil 
and manure, both are practicable on farms of 1 iiutied exlcut, and always 
on orchards and gardens. 

We will consider the artificial weathering, as it may he applied to z 
very large proportion of our country. We want a deeper rooting medium 
for our crops. A shallow soil must, then*fore, be made to hold inert, 
stimulative powers, fhat these may act on the unweathered materials below. 
Remember that exposure to air only will not turn tin weathered materials 
into useful soil, it takes organic matter to do this, and if we wish to 
bring up another inch of soil and incorporate it with the surface, we must 
be quite sure that this surface material holds within itself the power to 
change and improve the new body. The roots of crops; manure of any 
kind; old surface soil; water; and air; are the true soil-making factors, atu! 
when these penetrate to the subsoil, or the subsoil is mixed through them, 
then the .true u weathering ” takes place, and more soil is made. To work 
poor and bare soil to any depth is, therefore, of little or no value. Let us 
say that it is always wrong to plough a bare fallow, in so far as we desire 
to make more soil, since no addition is made, and little or no change of 
importance takes place in the soil. It is looser, sweeter, and more accept¬ 
able to si given crop, but an exhaustive process all the same, whereas every 
crop should compensate in some form or other for what it takes from the 
soil 

Close and Deep Furrowing. 

The more systematically either arable or pasture land is ridged and 
furrowed, the more rapid is the process of weathering, and the larger the 
quantity of food made and liberated for the use of plants ; hence the 
soil maker has to adopt methods of draining and soaking the sub-material 
to a greater depth than takes places under natural conditions. 

Deep Rooting Crops. 

These 'are soil factors of the highest 1 value, and many weeds, notably 
thistles, mallows,, and other subjects, which make piped roots and cavities in 
the soil, are by no means a misfortune where soil is at all shallow, or ex¬ 
cessively heated and dry in summer. In many quarters, the roots of weeds* 
will be found to be the only disrupting and deepening soil factors. 

Green Manuring. 

This method of fertilizing land is invariably incomplete where it fails 
to-add to the depth of the soil. The habit of manuring for a single crop 
can rarely prove a correct and economical method; nor can rotation crop- 
.even when fertilizers are applied with some -frequency, preserve a 
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oorivd, b:i.];infv. hoiwuun tin- various parts oi‘ the soil. Crops of various 
kinds, I to they animal or \vp;d;uhld exhaust or refresh soil in fixed pro¬ 
portion to I ho extent of their waste, and return. In warm climates it is 
ever an affair of bulk. Nut one nr all of the chemical manures can so 
nfiVd the temperature and moisture huldinp; conditions of the soil as to 
feed hate the ad inn of baeteria. fur more than a brief season. Tim actual 
fermenting medium must' bo supplied from what we may term natural 
sutures. Green manures; hulk manures from the farm yard; surface 
materials; which are well charged with organic waste—these are the 
things to which we must eternally look if we are to create such bodies of 
active soil as will insure permanent occupation and profit from any piece 
of land. The amount to bo applied may vary in degree, but sooner or 
Inter it must become exhausted, if it receives not more or less of each or 
all of those materials. 

The Wind Break as a Soil Factor. 

The wind and sun combine to denude and impoverish much land at a 
greater rate than do the crops grown or the animals depastured thereon. The 
value of wind breaks can never be over-estimated. Trees are a direct 
source of revenue, add to the general value of the estate, and go far to 
prevent wind and storms from carrying off the lighter and more valuable 
parts of the soil. Soils may be seen to grow deeper and richer in protected 
regions, whilst they grow thinner and more impoverished in wind-swept 
■and open positions. 

Neglected Sources of Supply. 

Whilst many complain that they have not the wherewithal to improve 
their land, enormous bodies of material He wasting on unproductive areas. 
Ditches, so necessary to every type of farm, may be made to yield large 
quantities of useful soil dressings. The heavy deposits of silt, peaty, and 
turfy matter found in hollows and by streams is to be regarded as the most 
substantial and profitable form of dressing for any land. The keeping of 
animals will insure the largest possible return to the soil, in place of that 
taken by the growing of crops. By these means, all of which are more or 
less within our power, we may actually add_to ithe depth and value of soil, 
and thereby place ourselves in a better position to face droughts and bad 
seasons. 

The Manure Pit. 

This should be planned on a tonnage basis, since, according to the class 
of land and kind of farm to be worked, it will demand a definite quantity 
of hulk manure per acre. Under ordinary conditions of feeding and 
housing, pigs yield more manure than any other animal, but the manure 
supply of the farm depends, not so much on the number of animals raised, 
as the care and provision made in accumulating and conserving it. 
'it is to this neglect of our homestead manure supply that we must! attribute 
so many depleted areas, which, under more intelligent management, would 
have improved rather than declined in value. 

Burning of Stubble Wasteful and Injurious. 

In the northern districts, the burning of stubble is a cause of rapid 
decline of the land, since it tends to dissipate moisture, destroy humus, 
and reduce the fermenting power of the soil. A plough should be devised 
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which, aided by a rolling of the stubble, the bulk of it could be turned under 
and enabled to blend with the scanty soil. Difficulties exist, no doubt, but 
they may be overcome. In fact, we shall not be able to make permanent 
homes and profit from regions where fire and hot winds reduce (he surface 
to a waste after every crop. 


A False Objection to Weeds, 

Some crops must have the ground to themselves, and in permanent 
pastures we want none but profitable forms of growth, but, where our soils 
are poor, or fallowing is considered necessary, weed crops of some kind 
should be encouraged. At Burnley School of Horticulture, some truly 
wretched land has been vastly improved by adding no more than heavy 
crops of Cape weed, sow thistles, and mallow-hawk. These things have 
been systematically encouraged during the winter, and turned under in 
spring. Such a system is applicable to poor orchard land, or where land 
is to be put in heart for the reception of potatoes, mangels, maize, or other 
coarse crops. 


Cart and Scoop. 

If anything more need be said, it is this: That the cart and scoop may 
always be profitably employed. Put your strength, your intelligence, and 
your money into the improvement of the depth and quality of the soil, and 
the crops will soon convince you that it pays to be thorough in this more 
than in any other branch of fanning, fruit-growing, or aught else which 
emanates directly from the land. 


THE ORCHARD. 

By James Lang , Her court . 

Ploughing and cultivating the orchard should be pushed on as rapidly 
as circumstances will permit, and finished as early as possible in the month. 
After the ground has once been turned over, it is an easy matter then to keep 
it in good tilth throughout the summer. When the surface of an orchard 
Is well cultivated, it is astonishing how it conserves the moisture in the 
soil, and is one of the chief means of making an orchard, a success. This 
is more particularly applicable to orchards in dry districts, where water is 
not available for irrigation. Spraying for the black spot on the apple and 
pear should receive early attention. Experience has proved that the best 
time to spray the trees is just before the blooms burst, the spores of the 
fungus just starting into growth are more easily destroyed by die spray. 
The 6—4—50 formula (6 lbs. bluestone, 4 lbs. lime, and 50 gallons water) 
for making Bordeaux is the best strength to apply. 

Spraying for the codlin moth will also have to be attended to during 
the month. The first application should be given just as the petals are 
dropping from the flowers; the calyx being then open receives some of the 
poison'before it closes up. One of the best sprays for destroying the cod- 
lin moth is arsenite of lime. This was used by the writer during last sum¬ 
mer with great success, and without injury to foliage. It is prepared in the 
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following manner: 1 lb. fresh lumpy lime should be slaked in a bucket, 
and then 1 gallon water added, and stirred well. This should be strained 
through a, bran hag or other similar material, when you will have milk of 
lime. Put this in a kerosene bucket to boil, adding 1 lb. arsenic ; let it 
boil slowly for (hive quarters of am hour. As some of the water will have 
boiled away, add sufficient water to make up to :i gallon. If put in an air¬ 
tight vessel, it: will keep good for a. very long time. Tin's forms arsenite of 
lime. Use r pint of the liquid to ,\o gallons water; no further addition 
of lime is required. It is the cheapest and one of the best sprays that can 
be used, and will not injure the foliage. Bandages to trap the cochin moth 
should also be put around the trees this month. 

Peaches also will give trouble this month with the black aphis and 
curl in the leaf. Spray with tobacco water and soft soap or kerosene emul¬ 
sion for the black aphis, and use Bordeaux mixture for the curl in the 
leaf. Where citrus trees are affected with the brown scale, a spraying with 
kerosene emulsion will chain them. 

Grafting apples may still be done if the scions have been kept in a 
backward state. When the scions start into growth keep the stock free 
from growths. 


GARDEN NOTES. 

By /. Cronin, Inspector, Vegetation Diseases Acts . 

Flower Garden. 

"The most important work during October is reducing the surface soil 
to a condition of fine tilth, and applies particularly to soils of a heavy 
retentive nature, where the surface is rough and the soil in large lumps. 
The occasional showery, and drying periods, that prevailed during August 
and Septemkr, had a decidedly beneficial effect on such soils, and these, 
if well worked and pulverized during the present month, will retain the 
moisture already in the soil mass. In addition, cultivation will make 
available for plant: food elements that the decomposing effects of the atmo¬ 
sphere bad produced, beside keeping weeds that would impoverish under. 
The draw-hoe is by far the best implement to use in heavy soils, a blade 
3 or 4 inches in width being most suitable, while in light and sandy 
soils the thrust, or Butch hoe, is preferable. Care should be taken not to 
approach too closely to the roots of plants, particularly those shallow and 
fibrous. 

There Is no plant more generally grown for exhibition, especially by 
amateur gardeners, than the chrysanthemum, a fact that is probably due 
to the hardiness of the plant, and also owing to the possibility of getting 
the best results in six or seven months. Where it is intended to grow 
them in the open ground, the plants should be put out in October, in beds 
that have been specially prepared, as hitherto advised. Chrysanthemums 
are greedy plants, that will almost grow in a manure heap, but superabun¬ 
dant growth is not by any means desirable or necessary. A fair, sturdy, 
well-ripened growth, will, if properly managed during summer, produce 
large blooms of good quality. A well drained and fairly manured bed is 
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needed, the manure or manmvs being addl'd according to the poverty and 
needs of the soil. Provision must be made for the protection of the 
blooms from rain, (lows., and sun, during the flowering period, and to faci¬ 
litate this lhe beds should be made narrow, about 6 feel in width bring suit¬ 
able. Two rows of plants will be accommodated in such Inals, leaving a 
space of about 3 fret hoi ween the rows, and 18 inches between cadi 
plant. Rooted cuttings or sucker growths of moderate si/e are most: 
likely to grow into sturdy plants that will produce good blooms. A few 
of the best exhibition varieties are: “ Id S. Vullis,” “'Mrs. W. "Mease, f? 
w Miss Amy Castles, 53 u Charlie Cronin,” “ Mrs. Mb J. Darcy/’ “Duchess 
of Sutherland, 35 and “ Lady Talbot/ 5 in varying slunk i s of yellow ; “ Ma¬ 
dame Carnot, 35 “'Miss Maud Jeffries, 55 “Elsie Fulton/ 5 “ Ladv NorlheoU 1 / 5 
and “ Miss Nellie Pockett, 55 white; “Lady Hopetoun/ 5 “Mrs. F. S. Grim- 
wade,” “Miss Arietta Henley,” and “Silver Queen, 33 pink; and “Lord 
Hopetoun,” “W. R. Church, 53 “ T. Carrington, 55 “Mrs. J. 'Dunne/ 3 and 
“ S. T. Wright 35 in differing shades of crimson. 

Reds intended for the reception of dahlias should again be dug deeply, 
and the soil and manure well mixed. If it is found that the soil is too 
heavy and close, some sand, ashes, manure, or anything that will have a 
tendency to make it more porous and open should be added. If, on the 
other hand, it is too sandy, clay, loam, or cow manure will improve it 
greatly. A fairly friable loam is the desideratum. Except in cool and 
late districts, it is not advisable to plant dahlias until December; but if an 
early blooming is desired, some may be planted during October. In 
dividing roots, care should be taken to do so from the crown downwards, 
leaving one or more eyes or buds on each division. Cactus dahlias are 
much more popular and desirable than the older show types. The blooms 
are much lighter, more graceful, and the colours more varied. 

Delphiniums are gaining in favour rapidly, and many improved varie¬ 
ties have been imported lately. Some of these later varieties are very 
fine, and are undoubtedly among the best herbaceous plants cultivated* 
They are scarce and expensive at present; but seed and seedlings are cheap 
and plentiful, A type known as Kelway’s hybrids is a strong-growing 
free-flowering strain, seedlings of which will bloom in a few weeks. They 
require rich soil, and generous watering, when making flower spikes. 

Summer bedding plants such as I resine, or blood-leaf, Alternanthera, 
Lobelia, &c. may be planted, as also Salvia “Bonfire/ 5 Seeds of annual 
and perennial plants may still be sown. 


Kitchen Garden. 

Sowings of seeds of various vegetables required for autumn use, such 
as cabbage, celery, parsnips, and other roots should be made ; and planting 
out from former sowings of cabbage, &c., to maintain a succession attended 
to. If available, new land should be broken up and well manured, when 
a crop of vegetables that will endure rather rank conditions may be grown. 
Marrows, melons, &c., will be found to thrive well, where slower growing 
vegetables would fail Young growing crops of all kinds must be kept 
free from weeds, and' thinned and watered if necessary. Tomato plants 
may be set out in fairly rich soil, and, as previously advised, should be tied 
to stakes as growth advances. Peas and. French beans should be sown in 
'drills/to allow the soil to be worked up to the plants later* 
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MULE BREEDING AS A PAYING INDUSTRY. 

By IV. T. Kendall , M.R.C.V.S. 

When imparing .into the causes of deterioration in Australian horses 
some years ago, and thinking over the possible methods of making a general 
improvement:, it occurred to me that, as a side issue, mule breeding might 
I*; made a payable industry, and at: the same time do a great deal towards 
preventing the breeding of unprofitable horses. In other words, I fully 
recognised the fact that; it is essential to stop the breeding of unsound, 
worthless animals in order to encourage improvement in the general charac¬ 
ter of the horses produced. Perhaps it would not be out of place here to 
briefly summarize the causes of deterioration in order that the suggestions I 
have to make may be seen in their proper perspective. 

In the early colonial days Australia deservedly had the reputation of 
producing' the finest horses in the world. Only the best stud animals were 
introduced, and, there being no inferior indigenous races to contaminate 
the breed, and the climate and soil being all that could be desired, horses 
throve and multiplied till they soon outran the local demand, and became 
of so little value that breeders became careless in mating their sires and 
clams, and failed to- castrate their ’young colts or separate the sexes, with 
the result that a rapid deterioration at once set in, just in the same way as 
when horses, allowed to run wild, no matter how good the country may 
be, invariably deteriorate in size, form, and quality. 

When the Indian trade sprang up horses became more valuable, and 
for many years the supply was equal to the demand, but with the con¬ 
tinual drain of the best stamp (and especially when mares were taken, 
leaving the culls to breed from) the industry went from bad to worse. 
The continual change in the stamp of horses required also led to experi¬ 
mental crossing of breeds to restore the lost size and! substance, which 
resulted in the production of a large number of nondescript animals. To 
such an extent has this gone on that, with the exception of thoroughbreds 
and draughts, we can scarcely find any distinct class or breed. Restrict¬ 
ing the larger breeding areas of former years, together with periods of 
drought and* scarcity of feed, have also been factors ; but of all the causes, 
the uncertain values have had more to do with discouraging breeders than 
anything else. Had all the inferior and unsound animals been destroyed 
or prevented from perpetuating their faults when the equine population 
became too great for local requirements, and had this policy been rigidly 
adhered to,, Australia would still have held its prestige as a horse-breeding 
country. 

But, in spite of all those drawbacks, there does not appear to have 
been any great falling off in the number of animals bred, lmt the pro¬ 
portion of unmarketable and consequently unprofitable ones is something 
appalling. There are thousands of light horses that are not worth an 
average of each, which have, cost as much to produce as ^20 horses, 
and, on account of being unsaleable, are kept on eating the grass that 
might be put to a better use. 

It may be safely stated that 50 per cent, of the mares at present breed¬ 
ing are, either through defects in form, size, or soundness, unfit for the 
purpose, and that many of the stallions are similarly afflicted. Assuming 
that a suitable scheme of encouraging the breeding of good, sound, service¬ 
able horses can be adopted, such as registering and subsidizing good 
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stallions, and using only approved mares, the question arises, can we 
profitably utilize any of the rejected mares? To this I unhesitatingly 
answer Yes. Many of them could be used for breeding nudes. in the 
United States and many other countries mule breeding is a most extensive 
and profitable industry. Why should it; not be found equally profitable 
here? In 1889 America sold 330,000 mules, of which number Missouri 
furnished 68,000, Kentucky 50,000, Tennessee. 56,000, and other States in 
proportion, the sales being greater in proportion to the number fired than 
that of any other kind of live stock. 

Why Mules should be Bred, 

Mules do not inherit unsoundness from their dams to the same extent 
that the} progeny of horses do; they are more easily reared, and are fit for 
work at a:n earlier age than horses. They are more suitable for farm 
work, packing, &c., and have a much higher value for export than all but 
a few special lines of horses. Mares unsuitable for horse breeding would 
breed good, sound, marketable mules. 

I do not wish it to be inferred that it is desirable to use only unsound 
or rejected mares, but to point out that many defects that are transmitted 
to horse progeny are not so transmitted, to the mule, and what is still more 
important, any defect that a mule may have goes no farther, as they do not 
propagate. It must be quite self-evident that the better the dam the 
better the mule, and I am quite confident that when farmers find out the 
real value of the mule some will prefer breeding him from good mares 
to running the risk of breeding unmarketable horses. To put the matter in 
another way, the small farmer who breeds half-a-dozen good mules from 
his plough mares will make more money and feel better satisfied than his 
neighbour, who tries to breed half-a-dozen draught or crossbred foals. The 
mule, it must be remembered, has always a good export value, which the 
draught horse has not, so there is not the likelihood of glutting the home 
market with the former that there is with the latter. I have, therefore, 
no hesitation in saying that, if the Government introduced a number of 
suitable jacks, and distributed them among the small farmers, and allowed 
them to stand either free of charge or at a nominal fee, fewer mares would 
be sent to inferior, weedy stallions standing at small fees* There are 
dozens of men who would not object to pay ^400 or ^500 for a good 
thoroughbred or other! suitable stallion were if not for the fact that if they 
charged a payable service fee some one would immediately come along with 
a broken-down ^25 screw and travel him' at a fourth the fee. This" latter 
class of animal is the one that the jack would replace, and no harm: would 
be clone to any one. In a few years, instead of having the country filled 
with useless weeds, we should have a valuable asset in a number of mules 
worth from ^15 to ^25 each, either for home use or export. The cost of 
breeding a mule is about half that of a horse, He will live and thrive 
where a horse would starve. He is less liable to accident or disease, will 
work at an earlier age than a horse, and last three times as long. Three 
working mules can be kept at the same cost as two draught horses. They 
can drag as heavy a load/work longer hours, and if tired a feed and a 
night’s rest make them as fresh as ever. 

Many'people think the mule stubborn and vicious. Stubbornness is cer¬ 
tainly his characteristic, and an admirable trait it k. It is this''that'makes 
him try and try again till he shifts his load, and he will keep this up long' 
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after thn best horse has given in. Viciousness is rarely met with, and is 
generally the result of ill-usage. He is not naturally so, and with fair 
play and kind treatment ho is a more docile and intelligent animal than the 
horse. If a mule runs away, nr a number should stampede, you will generally 
find I lif.Mii feeding unconcernedly on the nearest: patch of"good grass ; and 
if one should get .entangled in his chain, oir fixed under an upturned 
waggon, he will lie quietly till he is extricated. A runaway horse is as 
likely as nut to kill himself by running blindly into the nearest obstacle 
in his mad career; or if entangled in any way/to kick and struggle until 
he breaks a leg, or does some other serious damage to himself. 

Mr. J. L. Jones, of Columbia, Tennessee, a. well-known authority on 

mule breeding, says:.“ There is no kind of labour to which a horse can 

he put for which a mule may not be made to answer, while there are many 
for which mules are more peculiarly adapted titan horses ; among the rest, 
that of mining, where the mule is used, and many of them need no drivers. 
The mule is better adapted for carrying burdens, for the plough and agri¬ 
cultural machinery, building railroads, and, in fart, all kinds of heavy 
work* I have driven a id-hands mule, out of a thoroughbred mare, in a 
buggy with two men and baggage 3 2 miles in four hours, and she was 
quite fit and ready to go on.” 

Kinds of Mule* 

There are two kinds or classes of mule, viz., one the produce of the 
male ass, or jack, and the mare; and the other the offspring of the stallion 
and female ass or jennet* The cross between the jack and the mare is 
properly called the mule, while the other, the produce of the stallion and 
jennet, is designated a hinny. The mule is the more valuable animal, of 
the two, having more size, style, finish, bone, and, in fact, all the requisites 
which make that animal so much prized as a useful burden-bearing animal. 
The hinny is small in size, and is wanting in the qualities requisite to a 
great draught animal. This hybrid is not supposed to breed, as no in¬ 
stance is known to us in which a stallion mule has been prolific, although 
he seems to be physically perfect, and shows great fondness for the female, 
and serves readily. There are instances on record where the female has 
produced a foal, but these are rare. 

The mule partakes of the .several characteristics of both its parents, 
having the head, ear, foot, and bone of the jack, while in height and body 
it Follows the mare, it has the voice of neither, but is between the two, 
and more nearly resembles the jack. It possesses the patience, endurance, 
and sure* Tootodness of the jack, and the vigour, courage, and strength of 
the horse. It is easily kept, very hardy, and no path is too precipitous or 
mountain trail too difficult for one of them with its burden. The mule 
enjoys comparative immunity from disease, and lives to a comparatively 
great age. Plinv gives an account, taken from Graeoian history, of one 
that was eighty years old, and, though past labour, -followed those that 
were carrying material to build a temple. Dr. Reese mentions two that 
were seventy years old, in England. Mr. J. L. Jones knows of a mule 
in Middle Tennessee that, when young, was a beautiful dapple grey, but 
is now thirty years old, and is as white as snow. This mule is so faithful 
and true, and has broken so many young things to work by its side, that 
he bears the name of “ Counsellor.” The last time he was seen bv Mr. 
Jones he was in a team attached to a reaper, drawing at a rate sufficient 
to cut 15 acres of grain per day. 
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The kind of Sire to Breed from. 

There are two kinds of jacks, the mule jack and the jennet jack, or 
combined jack, that is good for either mares or jennets, and is used chiefly 
in breeding jacks for stock purposes. It is only with the mule jack that 
we will deal, as the jennet jack is too costly to breed to mares, as a rule, 
unless the mares are of extra quality. 

A good mule jack ought; not to be less than 15 hands high, and have 
all the weight, heard ear, foot, bone and length that can be. obtained, 
coupled with a broad chest, wide hips, and with all the style attainable 
with these qualities. Smaller jacks often produce good mules, and when 
bred to large roomy mares show excellent results. Black with light points 
is a favourite colour, but many gray, blue, and even white jacks produce 
good imiles. In America many varieties are to be met: with, viz., the 
Catalonian, Andalusian, Maltese, Majorca, Italian, and Poitou, as well as 
a native jack. Of these, the Catalonian is considered the best. He. is 
of good colour, possesses clean bone, and runs from 14! to r6 hands, 
though he rarely reaches the latter. The Andalusian is alx:»ut the same 
size, but of worse colour. The Maltese rarely exceeds 14 1 hands, but 1 * 
of fine quality. The Majorca is the largest, and frequently grows to 16 
hands. The Italian is small, but a remarkable good breeder. The Poitou 
runs about 15 hands, and has heavy bones, long hair, and a good foot. 
The Kentucky jack, on account of the good grass and limestone formation, 
grows to a large size, and is preferred by many breeders to any of the 
imported varieties. These would probably form the best sires for Aus¬ 
tralia. 


The kind of Mare to Breed from. 

As already pointed out, the better the mare the better the mule, for 
it is found that the latter partakes very largely the body and shape of its 
mother. But while always preferable to have a sound sire and a sound 
dam, there are many mares, and especially farm mares, with slight side- 
bones, or a tendency to ring-bone, or flat-footed, which, though unsuitable 
to breed to a draught or weedy thoroughbred stallion, would breed good 
useful mules, for these would not appear in the mule. As the mule is re¬ 
quired for draught rather than speed, and increases in value with every 
inch of his height, and every pound in weight, it would be undesirable to 
use too weedy mares. It has been stated that the reason that farmers 
dislike breeding light horses, and prefer draughts, is that the latter can be 
put to work at years old, and the mares worked at slow farm work while 
in foal, whereas this cannot be done with the lighter breeds, which are a 
continual source of expense, and earn no part of their livelihood until sold 
What applies to draught horses equally applies to mules if the right sort 
of mares are used. 

Bearing the Mule. 

i While the mule is capable of foraging for himself where an ordinary 
horse would starve, it is equally true that, with good feeding and kind 
treatment, he grows,into a finer and more valuable animal. The young 
mule can be weaned at "four months old, and will do well for himself if 
grass is plentiful, so that' the dam need not be idle more than half the 
/'yeatg in fact, if well cared for, and only used for slow work, she may be 
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almost worked the year round. At two ’years old the mule is easily broken. 
When accustomed to the feel of the harness, if he has already been broken 
to lead, he will take his place alongside a broken mule or horse, and go to 
work, and, if well-fed, will do his share. 


Market for Mules. 

When speaking on this subject at the Farmers 7 Convention at Colac 
two years ago, I was asked by a farmer if I thought any one would buy 
a mule if he bred one. My reply was that if he bred one and worked him 
he would not want to sell him, but would lose no time in breeding more 
for himself or for sale. With proper encouragement to start it, mule 
breeding will soon take care of itself; and whenever the local demand that 
will arise, when the true value of the animal is known, becomes supplied, 
and that will not be for many years to come, there is a ready market in 
India and other countries for all. we can supply. 

Conclusion. 

In making comparisons between the horse and the mule, I do not wish 
to disparage the former, which I think the most beautiful, as well as the 
most useful, animal that has ever been domesticated by man. My only 
desire, is to show that the patient, plodding mule possesses potentialities that 
are little dreamt of by the majority of Australians. .For the explorer, the 
gold-seeker, the pioneer seleclor in the Glppsland or Otway Ranges, where 
vehicular traffic is impossible, or the struggling wheat-grower in the inner¬ 
most Mai lee fringe, the trusty mule is the animal, par excellence to share 
his toil, and will well repay a trial. 

The accompanying illustration of a country-bred mule is from the re¬ 
port of the Indian Horse and Mule Breeding Commission. The mare and 
mule foal shown are the property of Messrs. Murphy Bros., Poverty Bay, 
New Zealand. 


FRUIT ROTS IN THE STOREROOM. 

By A, G, Campbell , Assistant, School of Horticulture , Burnley . 

Every one who has endeavoured to keep fruit for any length of time 
must be "familiar with the damage caused by rots. It is usual to apply the 
term “rot 77 to anything which brings about decay in organic substances. 
This definition will very well suit those fungus growths which bring about 
decay in our fruits. The rotting which then is the direct outcome of the 
attacks of small forms of the vegetable world, may take two courses, either 
starting in a small patch on the surface of the fruit, or in the centre around 
the core or stone. The rotting takes place for the most part in fruit cases 
’during transit, or in the storeroom, but seldom on the tree, unless ^ the 
fruit is allowed to hang till 'ripe, when it may develop symptoms identical 
with those in storage. It is, of course, Nature’s pre-arranged' plan, that 
fruits, or any other organisms, when dead or dying, shall be set upon and 
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scavenged from the face of the earth by such things as bacteria and certain 
fungi. But we are concerned because fruit, apparently sound and capable 
of keeping some time, is attacked prematurely, and soon decayed. The 
agents which cause rotting .must be too prevalent, or through several ex¬ 
traneous causes, are allowed to begin their work too soon when such is the 
ease. It lies in our power to prepare for possible attacks, and so protect 
the fruit. 

In many instances, rotting is the result of the attacks of the common 
blue mould, well known as appearing on imperfectly sea led jam, hot tied 
fruit, &c. It must be remembered that this mould fungus is a saprophyte, 
i.e n living on dead matter only, and is not capable of preying upon any 
living vegetable organism. Fruit, up to the time it is full sized on the 
tree may be considered living, but once full-grown, it must be looked upon 
as dead material. The movement which may subsequently take place is 
among its self-contained properties, and there is no further connexion 
whatever with the parent tree, even though it hang thereon until quite ripe. 
Ripeness in fruit is actually a, step on the down grade towards the ultimate 
decay, by which natural means the seeds are sot free from their fruity en¬ 
closure. When the fruit has been supplied with all the materials the tree 
can give, it is mature and quite independent, though it may not yet be 
detached. At this point, all fruit should be harvested. It will ripen as 
well, and often better, in cases during transit to market, or in storerooms, 
if the conditions are equable, as it would hanging upon the tree. At this 
point, too, once the fruit is independent, it is subject to the attacks of 
blue mould, and the tissue is destroyed by the roots of the fungus. The 
rot is capable of growth at all times of the year, provided there is sufficient 
encouragement, consequently all fruits are liable to attack. Some, like 
peaches and apricots, which are soft and tender of tissue, offer easier prey, 
and when set upon are more quickly destroyed, than firmer fleshed apples 
and pears. But, in all cases, the chief incentive for the attacks must be 
looked for in the actual surroundings in which the fruit Is placed, admitted 
that the fungus is always present waiting to do its work. A certain amount 
of moisture is necessary to germinate the rot spore. Apricots ripen early, 
usually in dry weather, but should there happen to he a shower of rain, 
the fruit may be badly attacked with rot. Fruit, if packed covered with 
dew, or placed in a damp situation, will develop similar results. Peaches 
during summer are not usually set upon, but some of the latest kinds ripen* 
ing in March should the autumn rains be early, will quickly develop the 
roundish brown patches indicating rot. Again, early apples and pears may 
be free, while the later varieties, harvested after the cooler and metre humid 
weather is come, will be subject to attack. 

Among apples it is noticed that some varieties, notably Stunner Pippin, 
Cleopatra, Ben Davis, and Ileinette de Canada are very subject to rot, while 
others dike Rome Beauty, Five Crown, and Stone Pippin seldom show it. 
The latter group is a firm-fleshed well-set type of apple, and better fitted 
to resist the attacks of mould than the former, which are loosely built. So 
also “ spongy ” fruit, such as is borne on young trees, is always more sub¬ 
ject to rot than firm fruit 

The effect of the blue mould is, however, most felt in the storeroom. 
The first indication that the mould is at work is a small round spot of 
: decay on the side of the fruit. It seldom happens that more than one spot 
appears, and this seems to point out that a weak place'has'been found, in 
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the skin. Perfectly sound and healthy skin can always resist the mould* 
There are generally weak spots where two fruits touch as they hang on the 
tree, or where a scratch is given bv an adjacent twig or spur. Sometimes 
even a drop of dew lodging in the stalk cavity or the eye, will so soften the 
skin that the fungus can gain an entrance. A foothold, however, is most 
commonly gained where the skin is bruised or broken during harvesting. 
Decay spreads quickly from the central point of infection, and the whole 
fruit is soon rotten. Apples in the storeroom require to be overhauled a 
fortnight after harvesting, and all those showing the least sign of rot, re¬ 
moved, for if allowed to remain, the disease will spread to a number of 
other fruits, which otherwise could be kept sound. The infected fruit 
should never be allowed to lie until thoroughly rotten. It is found that 
even the roots of the fungus, which ramify the decaying tissue, are just as 
capable of propagating the disease as the spores which are produced later. 
Rotten fruit must be buried, with a quantity of fresh lime, in the manure 
pit or compost heap. If thrown to one side, a greenish coloured mould 
soon appears, and myriads of spores, representing seeds, are produced, to 
be blown about far and wide. If rotten fruit be left in the storeroom, 
what can be expected but that the fungus roots and spores will infect sound 
fruit or will lie about till next season, and be ready then to set upon fruit 
brought in apparently sound? 

The mould then, plainly attacks fruit from outside, seeking to gain 
an entrance through the skin, where scratched, bruised, or otherwise in¬ 
jured. Occasionally rot starts in the centre of a fruit, and the portion 

around the core becomes decayed, while the outer part is yet whole. This, 
apparently quite a reversal of the usual method, is still the result of the 

blue mould, but the fungus spore has taken its prey in the rear, getting 

down into the centre of the fruit, where it found the tissue more exposed 
than on the outside. Many pears are liable to this mode of rotting, for 
they are so formed that they have an open centre communicating with a 
more or less open eye. Fruits so placed while on the tree, that moisture 
can trickle down into the centre, are sure to develop core rot. Again, 
peaches and apricots often decay from the centre outward, because when 
ripening the flesh comes away from the stone, leaving a cavity in which the 
mould can set to work. Peaches which split at the stone offer a still 
greater opportunity to the fungus. 

Though the blue mould is common—more common, perhaps, than we 
take it to be—yet there are several other fungi ever present which cause 
rotting. However, for all practical purposes, the orchard! st can consider 
them all alike, and requiring similar treatment. It is evident that these 
mould fungi are often on the fruit when it is harvested, though in a passive 
state. Fruit trees then must he sprayed with some mixture, which will 
check the disease in the open. The application of Bordeaux mixture, which 
should properly be given in late winter or spring for the purpose of com¬ 
bating the black scab and other diseases, will very effectually kill off the 
mould spore also. 

To successfully cope with the rots inside, the storeroom must be kept 
scrupulously clean, no loose timber or rubbish of any kind that would har¬ 
bour spores, must be allowed. All infected fruit must be removed and 
buried with lime, and' on no account left in the storeroom to produce spores 
unchecked, Preparatory to receiving next year’s crop, a thorough cleaning 
and whitewashing of all shelves and posts, and all nooks and corners, must 
be'given. Then the damage by fruit rots will be reduced to a minimum. 
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LONDON POULTRY TRADE. 

Mr. Peppard, Inspector of Produce in, London, writes to the .Agent- 
General of Victoria as follows:— 

I have made further inquiries into the poultry trade in London, and 
find that the poultry sent from Victoria during the past season has given 
satisfaction, and I also note a keen desire on the part of poultry salesmen 
to become interested in future business from Victoria. 

The salesmen are unanimous that grading should be strictly done, and 
by marking the gross, tare, and nett weights on the outside of the cases, 
as is done by the Americans and Canadians, and packing true to weight, 
and of uniform quality, a confidence in the goods will be established that 
will ultimately result in .satisfaction and success. The grading should be 
done to and, as one or two suggested, to J 4 b., if possible. 

The feet and legs should 1 be cleaned, as it adds considerably to the 
appearance, and the birds should be placed six on each side of the case, 
with the heads in between the bird's on the opposite side. Birds with black 
legs or black feathers are not so desirable as the white, or even the 
yellow-fleshed birds, and should be passed over for the white-fleshed ones. 
The majority of the American birds shipped here are of the Plymouth 
Rock breed, and have yellow skins, .so that our birds, if paler, would be 
more sought after. It is not absolutely necessary to separate white and 
yellow birds. They may be packed together, provided quality and weight 
are correct. 

It is suggested that ducks and ducklings should be wrapped in white 
greaseproof paper, and packed twelve instead of six to a case. The wish 
bone only should be broken during trussing, as it is claimed that the birds, 
when thawed out here, become very mashy, and do not give the satisfaction 
they promise to when inspected before thawing has set in. 

As we can only hope to successfully compete for the better class of 
trade it should be remembered that old' birds ought never to be shipped. 
If they are sent they must be kept separate, but I question very much if the 
shipper would be able to make them pay in competition with Russian, 

In almost every instance I was told that there is no market for geese, 
and that our shippers would be wise, for the present at least, to refrain 
from sending geese to London. 

In conclusion, I would like to suggest to our shippers (t) to appoint 
as their agent a firm here who sells direct to the consumer. (2) To ship- 
under a trade mark, and stick to the agent appointed, so that he will bo 
encouraged to make the trade mark one that will hold a prominent place 
in the trade, and (3) adopt the Canadian and American packages, samples* 
of which were sent out to the Melbourne Show in August, 1904, 


SHEEP FLY. 

Mr. C. French', F.L.S., Government Entomologist, reports :—“ Having 
succeeded in rearing the sheep fly from larva; sent from various parts of the 
State, I find the whole to be the common ‘blowfly/ Calliphora villosa . 

‘‘As to treatment, it seems to me that nothing is better than some mate¬ 
rial which will act as a deterrent, such as tar and grease, kerosene and" 
soap,, or other non-poisonous mixtures, which should be applied to the 
parts likely to be affected after the wool has been clipped from, the' 
sheep.^ When the parts have become affected, Le., blown, dipping or, spray¬ 
ing with kerosene emulsion would probably be the cheapest, easiest. 1 and 
most effective remedy.” 
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Rainfall in Victoria. 

Month of August, 1905 . 

By P. Baracchi, Government Astronomer. 


Areas, 

Actual Average 

Rain fall recorded in 
each Area in 

Auffiwfc, 11)05. 

Average Rainfall for 
each Area for 
the Month of August, 
based on all previous 
Years of Record. 

Maximum Fall 
recorded within each Area 
during 1 August, 1RU5. 

A . 

inches. 

0*30 

inches. 

1 *30 

inches. 

0*42 at Beulah 

B ... 

1*04 

54*08 

1*83 tr Gorokc 

U 

1*97 

2*73 

3*86 n Panuiure 

I) . 

3*14 

3*33 

4*70 tt Portland 

M .. 

0*53 

1*55 

0*90 „ Nathalia 

F . 

0*91 

*2*04 

1*05 n Tnngamah 

F l . 

1*1 1 

2*36 

1*38 u A vend 

F* . 

1 *63 

3*11 

1*79 it Yackandarulah 

'Tr 

0*89 

2*20 

1 *35 tt Kynoton 

H ... 

1*87 

2*90 

1*39 „ Day loaf ord 

I . 

M2 

1 *89 

Hit) w Dalian 

V .. 

1*72 

2*81 

1 *9*2 n Cape Sdmnek 

K ... 

2*17 

4*04 

3*14- tt Foster 

L 

1 *15 

2*28 

2*88 n Or host 

M . 

-— 

2*93 

1 

0*08 tt Gabo 


SUBDI VISIONAL AREAS OF THE STATE OF VICTORIA REPRESENTING 
TYPICAL DISTRIBUTION OF RAINFALL. 

A. North-west—Mai lee country, including the counties of Miilewa, Taila, Weeah, 
and Karkarooc. 

93. Central West—Including the counties of Low an and Bo rung. 

"C. Western Districts—-Including the counties of Follett, Dundas, western half of 
Ripon and Hampden. 

D. South-western Districts and West Coast—Including the counties of Normanby, 
VilUcrs, Heytesbury, and Polwurth. 

32. Northern Country—Including the counties of Tatchera and Gunbower, and the 
northern half of Kara Kara, Gladstone, and Bendigo, and the north-west 
portions of Rodney and Moira. 

f\ Northern Country—Including the greater part of the county of Moira, the north¬ 
eastern quarter of the county of Rodney, and the extreme north-west of 
the county of Bogong. 

Fi. Central North—Including the county of Anglesey, the west and northern parts of 
the county of Delatite, the extreme south of the county of Moira, and the 
south-east quarter of Rodney. 

Fa. Upper Murray—Districts from Wodonga to Towoag. 

*G. Central Districts North of Dividing Ranges—Including counties of Talbot and 
Dalhonsie, southern half of the counties of Kara Kura, Gladstone, and 
Bendigo, and the south-west quarter of the county of Rodney. 

fL Central Highlands and Ranges from Ararat to Kilmore. 

I. South Central Districts on the west and north side of Port Phillip Bay--Includ¬ 
ing the counties of Grant, Grenville, and Bourke, and the eastern parts of 
the counties of Hampden and Ripon. 

ii. South Central Districts east of. Port Phillip Bay, &c.—Including the counties of 
Mornington and Evelyn. 

■K» Regions of Heaviest Rainfall—Including all the mountainous Eastern Districts, 
and South Gippsland. 

L. South-eastern Districts—-Gippsland, and counties on the New South Wales Bordet. 

M. Extreme East Coast. 
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STATISTICS. 


PERISHABLE AND FROZEN PRODUCE. 
Exports from tub State and Deliveries from the Government 
Cool Stores foe tub Month of August, 1905 and 1904 respectively. 


Description of Produce, 


Butter 

Milk and Cream (Coned 
Cheese 

Ham and Bacon 
Fold try 

Mutton and Lamb 
Beef ... 

Yeal. 

Fork.,. 

Rabbits and Hares 
Fruit 

Fruit Pulp ... 
Sundries 


lbs. 

eases 

lbs. 


head 
dozen 
carcasses 
quarters 
carcasses 
n 

pairs 
isases 

n 

lbs. 


Exports 


August, 1905. 


1,249,18k 

1,128 

44,040 

12 :1,120 

2,805 

2,004 

008 

*808 

18 

788,808 

2,288 

62 


August, 1004. 


1,142,520 

819 

84,480 

159,600 

4,995 

1,524 

2,945 

554 

2,028 

218 

1,127,852 

2,009 

1,102 


Deliveries from the Uovwmneut 
Cool Stores. 


Aiitfiixt, 1005, 


726,208 

25 


1,301 

800 

800 

*“ 27 
18 

286,278 

21 

*”r> 5 ;S 


Augunt, 1904, 


676,984 
1,060 
13,006 

2,075 

936 

48 

44 

DJi 

384,812 


12,798 


K. CROWE, 
Superintendent of Exporta. 


Fruit, Plants, and Bulbs. 

Exports to Australian States and New Zealand, Inspected during the month of 

August, 1905. 


Fruit. 


Oahkh 

or Packag m 

Cbrtikicatkh 

Givkn, 




iNSl’KCTKI). 


Apples 


02 

12 


Bananas ... 


583 

99 


Cucumbers 


28 

11 


Lemons ... 


1,010 

81 


Mixed Fruits 


18 

0 


Oranges ... 


1,245 ' 

101 


Passion Fruit 


30 

24 


Pears 


7 

5 


Pineapples 


181 

54 


Tomatoes... 


35 

2 


Plants 


lfl 

30 


Totals .. ' ■ ... 

3,221 

1 405 

, 



X c. TURN ICR, 

Inspector VeyeMtion Dimmer AcU 

^ Pro (1 FRENCH, 

, Government MntomoiogwL 
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ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZERS: THEIR FUNCTIONS 

AND USE. 


By F. A'. Lee , Travelling Assistant to tire Chemist for Agriculture* 

I.—INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE. 

Since the inauguration of the short course agricultural classes by the 
Department of Agriculture in 1902,, frequent requests have been made by 
students and others who have attended the classes, for a resume of the 
lectures on agricultural topics, in pamphlet form, for future reference on 
the farm. To meet that demand the writer has endeavoured, by means 
of a series of articles, of which this is an introductory one, to marshal the 
salient points of the subjects dealt with by him, in such a manner as to 
he intelligible to a reader having little or no previous knowledge of the 
underlying principles which govern all the operations of farm practice. 
The genuine desire that exists among tin* \ounger generation of Victorian 
farmers for the opportunity to improve their knowledge is sufficient, justi- 
ion for the publication, in concrete form, of a great mass of useful and 
interesting facts, which receive attention -through other channels, but: in a 
less consecutive fashion. Whenever possible these articles will furnish 
the reader with the results of the many experiments carried out by the 
Department; during the past: six years, the object of which has been the 
elucidation of facts, and tlu* demonstration of the usefulness or otherwise 
of different methods of cultivation, mimurial dressings, new crops, &e. 
With no other object, then, than the desire to bring under the notice of 
those to whom these facts are not yet known, the writer offers the results 
of his training and experience, with the added hope that they may arrest 
the at (cutinn of some agriculturists to whom they may prove of value. 

"What constitutes Fertility in a Soil, 

Necessarily any article on farming subjects must, treat, first, of the 
soil and its physical and chemical condition. The term u fertility , u I 
fear, is imperfectly understood by many persons, and 1 make it a rule in 
urn opening lectures to sketch the conditions that are essential to insure 
the production of maximum crops, A fertile soil conveys to most persons 
the idea of ever-green pastures, luxuriant crops, sleek stock, and, in 
fact, most, of the details embodied in the advertising pictures displayed 
by enterprising vendors of agricultural requisites, besides, however, the 
presence of the necessary plant foods, there arc other factors which, 
determine fertility, such, for example, as the presence of humus, an 
abundant supply of moisture, and a natural system of drainage. All these 
factors working harmoniously constitute fertility, and it may truly be said 
that complete success is never attained if one or other is absent. An 
adequate supply of plant: food, and humus, conservation and storage of 
moisture by thorough cultivation, and drainage where needed, are all 
matters that are quite within the scope of tlve farmer who intelligently 
tills his land. It will lx? seen in subsequent: articles what an intimate 
relation exists between fertilization and cultivation, 

07«s, 
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What are the Plant Foods P 

All plants, no matter of what kind or (‘lass, draw upon the soil for a 
supply of the materials which are necessary to build up their frame, 
maintain them in health, and provide for the formation of grain, fruit, 
roots, or flowers. These substances which the plant) or crop finds in the 
soil in greater or lesser quantities are:-—Nitrogen, phosphoric' acid, 
potash, lime, iron, magnesia, soda, sulphur, chlorine, &c. For the sake 
of convenience, they are collectively spoken of as u plant foods/’ If the 
question of the fertilization of a soil depended on the supply of all these 
substances, it is to Ixs feared that the cost of application and labour 
involved would prohibit much progress, being made in the direction of 
manuring. Nature, however, has been more liberal than may be supposed, 
and we find that there are, as a rule, only four materials of which there 
is any cause to fear a diminution, in the average soil. These four 
materials are commonly alluded to as the principal elements of plant 
food, viz. :—Nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, and lime. As will he 
shown later, these four ingredients are those removed in the greatest 
quantities by all crops, and consequently we might: expect that any form 
of manure would contain one or more of the ingredients named. Lime, 
it may be remarked, while one of the most essential plant foods, is not 
classed as a manure. Having now arrived at an understanding of wind: are 
the requirements of plants in the shape of food, we may proceed to discuss 
in what form these materials may be purchased. 

u Manures ” and u Fertilisers,” 

While we are accustomed, by reason of usage, to call all materials 
applied to the soil for its improvement by the name of “ manures,” it 
mav be of advantage to point out that there is a distinction Ixbwaen a 
“manure” and a “fertilizer.” A. “manure,” properly speaking, is a 
substance which, besides supplying one or more of the elements of plant 
food, restores also “humus,” or vegetable matter, to the soil, such, for 
example, as farm manure, roofs, and stubble of crops and kindred sub¬ 
stances. A “ fertilizer,” on the other hand, is a material supplying plant 
food only, and which bears no part in the improvement of the physical 
condition of the soil, except, it mav by live promotion of a greater 
growth of straw and roof, which may eventually bo rein rued to Ihe soil. 
This explanation is made in order that the reader may more clearly follow 
the subsequent articles on “Humus and its Relation to Soil Fertility,” 
“Farmyard Manure,” &c. 

Nitrogen. 

The terms “nitrogen,” “phosphoric acid,” and “potash” arc pro¬ 
bably not as familiar to the farmer ns the commercial names of the 
manures which contain those ingredients. It: is essential, however, that 
every user of manures should make himself acquainted with the class or 
group to which'all manures and fertilizers belong; otherwise there is a 
liability to err in the purchase of a manure that does not contain the 
ingredient which the soil may require, and which the purchaser wishes to 
•supply. ^ The principal fertilizers on the Melbourne market which 
contain nitrogen in a predominating degree are .Nitrate of soda, sul¬ 

phate of ammonia, dried blood, and nitrate of potash. Each and, all of 
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these nitrogenous manures contain nitrogen in varying amounts, and in 
varying degrees of solubility. The readiness with which nitrogen becomes 
dissolved by the moisture in the soil influences its effect on a crop to a 
marked degree. It may also be said to influence its price per unit, as 
will, be shown in the article dealing with the valuation of manures. 
Nitrogen is the element associated with growth, and the principal function 
of this ingredient is to assist in building up the framework of the plant, 
to provide the fleshy portion of fruit, and to store up in .the tissues of a 
crop the necessary protein. This substance when consumed by stock, is 
transformed into lean meat, and eventualIv reaches the human consumer, 
in whose body it plays the part of a restorer of the broken-down, muscular 
tissue incidental to the performance of the ordinary functions of life. 

Fertilizers which contain nitrogen are the most expensive of all forms, 
and a high value has rightly been placed on this important element of 
plant, stock, and human life. Nitrogenous manures have up to tire 
present time played only a minor part in crop production in Victoria. It 
was demonstrated by the experimental fields throughout the grain-growing 
areas of the north that up to the present time, at all events, the addition 
of a nitrogenous manure, either as sulphate of ammonia or dried blood, 
did not sufficiently stimulate the yield of wheat to pav for its additional 
cost. We may fairly conclude from this fact that the northern soils are 
either abundantly supplied with nitrogen, or else that they have other 
means of obtaining an adequate amount to meet dudr requirements. How 
this nitrogen in the grain areas is obtained will be dealt with in an article 
on “ Nitrification.” Tn the southern districts of Victoria, however, that 
is to say, where the rainfall is greater, and the range of crops grown 
is wider, nitrogen has, been most emphatically shown to be necessary in any 
well "planned scheme of manuring. On hay crops, maize for green fodder, 
and for grain, potatoes, onions, and other crops it is evident that the 
more abundant growth of the plant makes, greater demands on nitrogen 
than the average soil is capable of supplying. Hence the necessity of 
the addition of a nitrogenous manure to the usual phosphatic dressing. 
It cannot be too strongly urged that the use of nitrogenous fertilizers re¬ 
quires care, or the result's may be unsatisfactory to the user. An excessive 
amount of nitrogen at the disposal of a crop has a tendency to run it up 
to “top,” which can only take place at: the expense of the grain or fruit. 
It must also be carefully borne in mind that excessive growth demands large 
amounts of moisture, on account of the increase of the evaporating surface. 
We are all familiar with the manner in which a rankly-grown crop suffers 
during a hot wind, or a .short period of dry weather, especially when 
grown on shallow cultivated ground. Moreover, there are some nitrogenous 
manures which, owing to five slowness with which the nitrogen becomes 
available, exercise a prejudicial effect on crops by keeping (.he plant grow¬ 
ing when it should be maturing, and thus seriously affecting the quality 
of the product. 

As this article is intended to be merely introductory, I trust sufficient 
‘has been said to emphasize the necessity of each user of this class of 
fertilizer making himself familiar with not only the different forms in 
which it may be purchased, but also with the different manner of its 
action when applied to a crop. A knowledge of the necessities of each 
crop indicates that manuring should have a certain definite object, accord¬ 
ing to the purpose for which a crop is grown. 
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Before leaving the subject of nitrogen, it is necessary to explain that 
the form in which plants make use of this ingredient is as a nitrate. As 
mav be seen from the list of fertilizers which supply nitrogen, there, are 
only two—viz., nitrate of soda and nitrate of potash—which contain nitro¬ 
gen in the nitrate form. All the other forms of nitrogenous manures have to 
undergo a process of transformation by means of agencies in the soil before 
the nitrogen they contain is changed from its organic or ammoniaral forms 
into a nitrate. 


Phosphoric Acid. 

There is little doubt that t t he class of fertilizers with which the farmer 
is most familiar are those belonging to tlie phosphatic group, viz., super¬ 
phosphates (concentrated and ordinary), Thomas phosphate, bone-dust, and 
guano. It has been demonstrated so frequently that the great majority 
of Victorian soils are deficient in their content of phosphoric acid that it 
is not at all surprising that there is a multitude of different brands of 
phosphatic manures on the Victorian market. For grain, hay, fruit, 
potatoes, maize, grass, and vegetable growing this ingredient is required 
to such’ an extent that the idea has grown up in the minds of many farmers 
that the use of phosphatic manures is the beginning and ending of the whole 
manurial problem. That such is really not the case is clearly evidenced by 
the response of crops to other forms of manure which do not contain any 
phosphoric acid. There is, however, some justification for this implicit 
faith that is placed in the phosphatic fertilizers, inasmuch as we find that 
other classes of manures exercise a more beneficial effect when used in 
combination with the phosphatic manures than when used singly. 

In the northern grain-growing areas, the series of experiments launched 
by Mr. A. X. Pearson, and continued by Dr. Howell some four or five 
years ago, demonstrated the superiority of superphosphates over Thomas 
phosphate and bone-dust. In order to properly understand why one class 
of fertilizer should show such marked superiority over others of the same 
class, it is necessary to explain in as few words as possible what is the 
difference in their composition. Phosphoric acid is present in manures in 
three distinct forms, viz., water soluble, citrate soluble, and insoluble. 
Superphosphates are the only form of phosphatic fertilizers which supply 
the phosphoric acid in a form in which it can be dissolved in water. 
Thomas phosphate, bone-dust, and guano contain no water-soluble phos¬ 
phoric acid, but are made up of the less soluble forms of citrate-soluble 
and insoluble phosphoric acid. 

The demands of the northern wheat crops are for a manure that will 
become quickly available, and which will stimulate a rapid growth of the 
wheat plant, so that it may attain a certain stage before the hot summer 
weather sets in, and all further growth is arrested. The scanty rainfall 
of die north is insufficient in normal years to support an abundant vege¬ 
tation, and farmers living in these areas have come to adopt the super¬ 
phosphate as the manure far excellence for their climatic conditions and 
limited range of crops. It is a well-known fact, however, that the water- 
soluble phosphoric acid, which is the distinguishing feature of the super¬ 
phosphates, when applied to the soil, reverts or changes back to the less 
soluble form of citrate soluble bv combining with lime found in the soil. 
What, then, is the virtue of the water-soluble phosphoric acid if it on'lv 
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remains in that condition during the earlier stages of plant growth ? That 
it has advantages is apparent from the efforts of the manufacturers of 
•superphosphates to produce an article containing a high percentage of water- 
soluble phosphoric acid. It is also evident that the farmer places a high 
value on the content of “water-soluble,” and, in point of fact, super¬ 
phosphates are rated as being of superior or inferior class according as 
they contain higher or lower percentages of water-soluble phosphoric acid. 
It may come as a surprise to many readers to know that the water-soluble 
phosphoric acid is of value principally because of the facility with which 
It can become distributed when dissolved in soil moisture. Water is 
nature’s great transporting agency, and when the phosphoric acid becomes 
•dissolved it is carried to every part of the soil and brought into intimate 
contact with the soil particles. Were it not for this faculty, it is to be 
feared that only those plants in the immediate vicinity of the spot where 
the fertilizer had lodged would benefit much from its services. Further¬ 
more, the roots of plants would not be encouraged to permeate every nook 
and cranny of the soil in search of food and moisture. It is, perhaps, 
•superfluous to add that a plant having an elaborate root system is better 
fitted to sustain the lengthy periods of dry weather which occur with such 
regularity in most farming districts, than one with a restricted root area. 
In superphosphates the proportion of citrate soluble and insoluble phos¬ 
phoric acid is small—so small, in fact, that in many well-made super¬ 
phosphates the percentage of the former rarely exceeds 2 or 3 per cent,, 
and the latter 1 per cent. In Thomas phosphate and bone-dust, however, 
we find that out of a total content of phosphoric acid of, say, 15 or 16 
per cent., 11 to 12 per cent, of it is in the form of citrate soluble, and 
4 to 5 per cent, insoluble. As a consequence, these forms of phosphatic 
manures have come to be more used in districts having a fair average rain¬ 
fall, and on crops to which they are suited by reason of their slower avail¬ 
ability. Guano, it may be said, is not so much used nowadays as super¬ 
phosphates, although it is not infrequently worked up with acids and sold 
as phosphatic guano, &c. 

The function of the phosphoric is to improve the quality of the pro¬ 
duct, and it is usually found in the largest amounts in the grain and 
seeds of cultivated plants. I might draw the attention of the reader to 
the steady withdrawal of large amounts of phosphoric acid from the grain 
districts in the export of millions of bushels of wheat and oats. Is it to be 
wondered then, that the manures which contain this ingredient should 
become the ones most in demand for the cereal-growing districts? 

It is not too much to say there is still a wide field for development in 
the use of phosphatic manures. We read from time to time that outbreaks 
of cripples have occurred in certain localities, and that the absence of 
bone-making material in the soil is responsible for a stunted, unhealthy 
growth of stock. This evil state of affairs might be bettered considerably 
by the application of phosphatic manures to grass land, and, with a 
hardier and more vigorous growth of grass, would follow the disappearance 
of those diseases which are directly traceable to an absence of phosphates. 

It may be of service to many farmers to know that superphosphates 
•should never be mixed with lime or wood ashes (which contain lime) in 
order to facilitate their passage from the drill. Lime when used in such 
■a way would at once combine with fire wafer-soluble phosphoric acid in 
the superphosphate, and turn it back to the less soluble citrate-soluble 
form before it would have the opportunity of becoming distributed through 
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the agency of the soil moisture. Gypsum may be used with safety, or, 
what is better still, loam or sand, if a fertilizer is found to be clogging 
the drill. 


Potash. 

Potash manures are perhaps the least used of all forms by the average 
farmer, and, as a consequence, there is little or no knowledge of its com¬ 
mercial forms and action in the soil. It by 1 no means follows that because 
it is infrequently used that it has any inferior value to the other plant 
foods. On the other hand, potassic manures should occupy a dominating 
influence in the fertilization of soil for the growth of such crops as legumes, 
fruit, and root crops. It is advised, however, that fertilizers containing 
potash should always be used in conjunction with other manures, their 
best effects not being so apparent when used singly. It is not so many 
years ago that practically the only source of potash was. wood ashes; since, 
however, the discovery of enormous deposits of potash at Stassfurt, in 
Germany, the world’s supply is now drawn from that source. The com¬ 
mercial forms in which potash is sold are a—Muriate of potash, or potash 
chloride, sulphate of potash, and kainit, all of which are imported from 
Germany. There is a potassic manure sold under the name of Australian 
potash, which comes from the burning of refuse molasses from sugar re¬ 
fineries, the potash contained therein existing principally as carbonate and 
chloride of potash. 

The functions of the potash may in a general manner be described as 
influencing the quality of agricultural products rather than the quantity. 
For such crops as fruit, potash affects the quality, flavour, and aroma, 
increases the percentage of starch in potatoes, improves the burning qualities 
of tobacco leaf, and promotes the formation of sugar in sugar-cane and 
sugar-beet. Maize, lucerne, peas, and beans also respond to the action of 
potassic manures. Experiments with potash, used in combination with 
other fertilizers, have been made by the Department on a variety of crops, 
the results of which will be set out in future articles. 

As with nitrogenous fertilizers, fertilizers containing potash must be 
used with a certain amount of caution and intelligence ; otherwise the results 
may not be satisfactory. For example, some forms of potassic fertilizers 
are said to exercise a deleterious effect when applied to certain crops. 
Potash chloride may give rise to “stagginess ” in potatoes, although this 
is a debatable point; may lower the burning qualities of tobacco leaf, and 
may prejudice the formation of sugar in the beet. For these crops named 
it would be wiser to use the sulphate of potash. Kainit, which, by the 
way, is a form of potassic fertilizer perhaps more frequently made use of 
than the more costly chloride and sulphate forms, contains, in addition to 
a limited amount of potash, chloride of sodium, or common salt, and 
magnesia. It may not be the desire of some users of kainit to add salt and 
magnesia to their soils, in which case other forms of potash should be 
used^ in preference. It is claimed that one virtue of kainit is its hygro¬ 
scopic power, or property of absorbing moisture from the air, which 
renders it of value on dry sandy soils. As an exterminator of grubs and 
similar pests which infest some soils, it Has a certain value better appre¬ 
ciated in Europe than in Australia.^ Compared, however, with muriate and 
sulphate of potash, kainit is, relatively speaking, tide most costly form in 
which a definite amount of potash can be bought. It would be more 
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serviceable and more economical to use approximately one-fourth the amount 
of the more expensive forms. 

In the northern grain areas, potash, judging from the results of ex¬ 
perimental fields, does not, up to the present time, justify its inclusion 
in the manurial dressing. Wheat, above all crops, can thrive with rela¬ 
tively small amounts of potash, and, furthermore, the common practice 
of burning stubble gives back to the soil some of the potash removed by 
the crop. I propose in another article to go elaborately into' the question 
•of burning stubble, and hope to show that the practice is an extravagant 
one, viewed from a different stand-point to which the average farmer 
usually regards it. 


Other Considerations, 

It would be an omission in any discussion on artificial fertilizers if some 
mention were not made as to the “mechanical condition ” of these sub¬ 
stances.. The user of fertilizers demands that, besides an article of good 
quality, it shall be in such a condition of fineness that there shall be no 
hindrance to its free flow from the drill. An excessive percentage of 
moisture in a fertilizer lowers its apparent quality, and adds unduly to its 
weight; hence the importance, from a purchaser’s point o? view, of taking 
note of the moisture content of all fertilizers offered for sale. In the 
purchase of bone-dust or bone-meal, there is even greater necessity than 
with mineral manures that the “ mechanical condition,” or percentage of 
“fine” and “coarse” material should be stated. The recently passed 
Artificial Manures Act requires that the percentage of “fine” and “coarse” 
material shall be stated on the accompanying certificate. “ Fine” material, 
it may be added, is that portion that passes through a sieve having fifty 
meshes to the linear inch; and “coarse” is the portion which does not 
pass through a sieve of the above mesh. 

It is sufficient to state in this introductory article that there is a 
material difference in the cash value of the plant foods contained in bone- 
dust, amounting to is. 6d. for each per cent, of nitrogen in favour of the 
fine ” portion, and i.s. 8d. for each per cent, of phosphoric acid of the 
same designation. 


Conclusion. 

The above review of the principles of fertilization and differences 
which exist between the familiar forms of commercial articles supplying 
the elements of plant food will, it is hoped, be sufficient to enable the 
reader to fallow the subsequent articles, which will treat more in detail with 
the action and use of these substances. That there is much to learn, I 
think, will be generally conceded, and every endeavour will be made to 
handle the different subjects lucidly and practically, so that the principles 
involved may be grafted on to Victorian practice. It is proposed to deal 
with the following subjects in fufure issues.:—Commercial fertilizers; The 
valuation of manures on the Victorian market; Lime and its functions 
in agriculture; Humus in its relation to soil fertility ; Tillage and drain¬ 
age ; F armyard manure; Rotative methods : Their value and importance; 
Rotation of crops and their possibility in the north; The nitrogen require¬ 
ments of southern soils and crops to provide them. 
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ST. JOHN’S WORT. 

(Hypcricum p erforatum . Linne.) 

By C. French , F.L.S., F.E.S. , Government Entomologist. 

Description. 

Perennial, erect, and of a peculiar bluish-green colour; height, from 
1 to 5 feet; flowers, yellow; wood, reddish in colour; roots branching 
from a tuft-like base, and descending to a depth of from 2 to 4 feet. 
This plant is to a certain extent injurious as fodder. It yields a reddish- 
looking oil, which pharmacists in the old days held in great esteem. 

Distribution in Victoria. 

This pernicious weed first made its appearance in Victoria about 
25 years ago, and has been gradually, but surely, spreading ever since. 
According to information gained upon the spot, it would appear that an 
old lady introduced the seeds from Germany for medicinal purposes, with 
the result that the plant spread with great rapidity in the little garden. 
Upon uprooting the plants and throwing these over her fence, stray and 
travelling stock conveyed the seeds to the Bright race-course (which is 
nearly opposite the first infested place), where the plant is locally known 
as the “ race-course weed.” As time wore on, the plants grew and 
flowered profusely, with the result that the seed was rapidly distributed, 
especially along the routes taken by stock. 

I have not attempted to give any elaborate botanical description of 
the plant, as this, to the average settler, would be next to useless, but 
have relied upon the coloured plates, taken from nature, to enable any one 
having this weed to recognise the same at a glance. With regard to the 
rate and scope of its spreading, it may be mentioned that, from personal 
observations made by Inspector Davev and myself, the areas infested 
are much greater than was at first supposed. To show in a plain way the 
extent to which the plant has spread, the following information may prove 
interesting. The areas given are approximate:—Victorian Alps, say from 
Upper Harrietville to Budgee-Budgee and Waterford (the latter place 
being near the head waters of the Mitchell River), and Omeo—about 1,000 
acres. Coming lower down, although the country is mostly hilly, some 
of which hills rise to a height of 2,000 odd feet, the weed, as Bright 
is approached, becomes much more dense, the first place showing badly 
being known as Germantown, and if gets thicker as we near Bright, and 
from thence along the railway line to Myrtleford, and sparsely across to 
Beech worth, Eldorado, &c. In the Bright district, roughly speaking, 
from Germantown to Myrtleford, taking a narrow strip of, say, from 2 
to 3 miles in width, we estimate about 6,000 acres to be more or less 
affected, the worst cases being in or close to the Bright township. In 
the Beech worth district, which by road is between 30 and 40 miles 
from Bright, the affected area, as noticed, is about 866 acres; in Ruther- 
glen about 100 acres; in the parish of Carlisle, 1,820 acres; in the parish 
of Gooramadda, in scattered spots, 400 acres; in Tallangatta, parishes of 
Noorongong, Yabba, and TaJlandoon, about 500 acres; Lilliput, 263 acres; 
Narong, 161 acres; Delatite, too acres; Milawa, small patches; in Benalla 
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shire, parishes of Warrenbayne and Lurg; South Gippsland, in smaller 
patches, which will soon become larger; and in a few other places. 

To make the reading easier, the following table has been prepared, 
and was embodied in a report, prepared by myself, and presented to the 
Department in 1902. Since that time, however, other patches have been 
found, and I am indebted to Mr. Smith, engineer of the Bright shire, and 
others for the figures here given. The dots on the accompanying map 
■clearly show the extent to which this weed has increased :— 



Bright District, Crown land 3,000 acres, private land 2,500 acres; 
Beech worth district, Crown land, very little; private land, 866 acres; Na~ 
rong district, private land, 16r acres; Carlisle district, private land 1,820 
acres; Lilliput district, private land, 263 acres; Gooramadda district, private 
land, 400 acres; Rutherglen district, private land, 100 acres; Benalla 
shire, private land, small patches ; Victorian Alps, mostly Crown lands, 
1,000 acres; South Gippsland, shire lands, small patches; Delatite dis¬ 
trict, private land, roo acres. Roughly approximate areas infested— 
Private land, 6,210 acres; Crown land, 4,000 acres; total, 10,210 acres. 
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Eradication. 

The great difficulties in the way of eradication are, first, the inacces¬ 
sibility of much of the infested country; and, secondly, the question of 
cost. In the former case, the weed ascends the hills, many of which 
would be difficult to ascend, even if one went on all fours; also the 
absence of water at great elevations, and, in the lower lands, the terrible 
irregularity of the surface on the old gold workings. In the Alpine 
and sub-Alpine regions the country is wild and difficult in the extreme, 
so that the cost of eradication in such places would, of course, be 
enormous, and could hardly be computed with any hope of accuracy. 

In this short paper the whole of the experiments could not be given,, 
its principal object being to draw public attention to the dangers ahead, 
and to advise as to what we have found by actual experience to be the- 
cheapest, best, and most effective means of coping with this serious pest. 
Our experiments around Bright extended over a considerable period, and 
a piece of land, 3 acres in extent, was withdrawn from selection, 
fenced, and treated with chemicals, salt, &c.; but, owing to the peculiar 
contour of the land, and to the abnormally heavy rains, some of the 
experiments have not been as successful as we could have wished. The- 
following is a condensed description of the experiments above alluded to:— 

Arsenite of Soda, is. 3D. per gallon. 

Plot 2. —One-fifth acre on race-course, 160 gallons of mixture, equals- 
32 lb. arsenic, 24 lb. soda—Material, 1 os.; labour, 16s. 3d. Cost per one- 
fifth acre, £1 6s. 3d.; per acre, £6 ns. 3d. 

Plots 3 and 4.—Half-acre in three-acre plot—Ten gallons arsenite, 12s. 
6d. ; mixture, 200 gallons; labour, 15s. 3d.; cost per half-acre, jQi 17s. 
1 id.; per acre, £2 15s. jod. 

Plot 7.—Quarter-acre, in three-acre plot—Material, 10s.; labour, 7s, 
8d.; cost per acre, ^3 10s. 8d. 

Plot 8.—Quarter-acre in three-acre plot—Material, £1 (320 gallons- 
mixture); labour, 9s. 4b.; cost per quarter-acre, £1 9s. qcl.; per acre, 
£5 I7S. 4d- 

Plot 6.—Quarter-acre in three-acre plot—Material, 22 gallons arsenite, 
equals 440 gallons mixture—Cost, jQi 7s. 6d.; labour, £1 4s. 6d,; cost 
per acre, £10 8s. 

Plot 2.—-One-chain plot, fronting judge's box in race-course—-Material, 
7s. 6d.; labour, 5s. id. Cost per chain, 12s. 7b.; per acre, £6 5s. rod. 

Bethanga Pyrites, ^2 per ton. 

Plot 3.—One-fifth acre on race-course—Pyrites, ii cwt, 3s.; labour, 
ns. i|d. Cost per one-fifth acre, 14s. 1 id.; per acre, £$ 10s. 7^d. 

Plot 5.—Quarter-acre in three-acre plot—Pyrites, 100 lb., 2s.; water, 
200 gallons; labour, 7s. Cost per acre, £1 16s. 

Plot 1.—One-chain plot fronting judge’s box—Pyrites, 2 :wt, 4s. ;. 
labour, 6s. ikb Cost per acre, ^5 is. 3d. (1 lb. to 1 gallon water*) 

Globe Weed Killer, 2s. 6 d. per gallon. 

Plot in saddling paddock, 2s. 6d. per gallon, 1 in 16, in quarter-chain- 
plot. Cost per quarter-chain—Material only, 12s. 6d.; per acre, ^25 
labour per acre, £1 15s. Cost per acre, labour and material, £26 15s. 
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InVICTA, 2 S. 6 d. per gallon. 

Plot 11.—Quarter-acre in three-acre plot—1 in 20, at 2s. 6d. per gallon 
—Six gallons invicta, 15s.; 120 gallons mixture; labour, 9s. 6d. Cost per 
quarter-acre, £1 4s. 6d.; per acre, £4 10s. 

Plot 5.—One chain fronting judge's box—1 in 20—Seven gallons, 17s. 
6d.; 140 gallons water, labour, 8s. 4d. Cost per chain, £1 5s. iod. ; per 
acre, £12 x8s. qd. 

Murton’s Sheep Dip, 15s. pep. gallon. 

Plot 4.—One-fifth acre on race-course—Half-gallon dip, 7s. 6d.; mix¬ 
ture, 135 gallons; labour, ns. 3d. Cost per one-fifth acre, x8s. nd.; 
per acre, £4 14s. 7d. 

Plot 9.—Quarter-acre in three-acre plot—5^ pints, 10s. 3fd.; 1 pint to 
36 gallons water; labour, 8s. 3|d. Cost, 18s. 7|d.; per acre, £3 14s. 6d. 

Plot 6.—One chain fronting judge's box—One quart dip to 40 gallons 
water, 3 quarts per chain, 11s. 3d.; water, 120 gallons; labour, 7s. 4d. 
Cost per chain, 18s. 7d.; per acre, £9 5s. iod. 

Murton’s Weed Killer, ios. per gallon. 

Plot 1.—Fifty links—one-fortieth acre; weed cut; 2 gallons in 200 
gallons water ; labour, 2s. 7|d. ; material, £1. Cost per acre, ^45 5s. 

Plot 2.—One-fortieth acre; weed uncut—Two gallons to 200 gallons 
water; labour, 3s. 6d.; material, £l. Cost per acre, ^47. 

Plot 3.—Weed uncut; 1 in 200 water; labour, 3s. ofd.; labour per 
acre, £6 2s. 6d.; material per acre, £20. Cost per acre, £26 2s. 6d. 

Plot 4.—Weed uncut; 1 gallon in 200 water; labour, 2s. ajd. per 
acre, £4 7s. 6d.; material per acre, £20. Cost per acre, ^24 7s. 6d. 

Plot 5.—Weed cut—Half-gallon in 150 gallons water; labour, is. 3-Jd. 
per plot; labour, £2 12s. 6d.; material per acre, £10. Cost per acre, 
£12 12s. 6d. 

Plot 6.—Weed uncut—Half-gallon to 150 gallons water ; labour, 2s. 2fd. 
per acre, ^4 7s 6d.; material per acre, ^10. Cost per acre, £14 7s. 6d. 

Plots near Stand. 

Plot 1.—One-fortieth acre plots—Two gallons in 200 gallons water; 
labour per acre, £$ 5s.; material per acre, ^40. Cost per acre, ^45 5s. 

Plot 2.—One gallon in 200 gallons water; labour, 2s. 7J-d. per acre, 
£$ 5s.; material per acre, £10. Cost per acre, £1$ 5s. 

Plot 3.—One gallon in 150 gallons water; labour, 2s. 2jd. per acre, 
^4 7s. 6d. ; material per acre, £20. Total cost per acre, ^24 7s. 6d. 

Plot 4.—Half-gallon to 150 gallons water; labour, 2s. 7J-d. per acre, 
£$ 5s.; material per acre, £10 . Total cost per acre, £1$ 5 s. 

Murchison Scrub Exterminator, £2 per ioo lbs. 

Plot 5.—One-fifth acre on race-course—100 lbs. to 274 gallons water-— 
Material, £2 ; labour, 12.S. i|d. Cost per one-fifth acre, £2 12s, ijd.; 
per acre, £13 os. yjd. 

Plot 3.—Fronting judge’s box, i chain—io lbs. to 40 gallons water, 96 
lbs. in 240 gallons water—Labour, 4s. 4d. Cost per chain, £2 4s. 4d.; 
per acre, £22 3s. 4d. 

SlLEX. 

Plot 1.—One-fifth acre on race-course—2s. 3d, per gallon—Labour, 
8s.; Silex, 17J gallons, £1 19s. 4^d. (108 mixture); labour and material, 
per acre, £11 16s. io|d. 
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Plots 1 and 2—Half-acre in three-acre plot—Labour, 13s.; Silex, 1 
in 6, 24 gallons at 2s. 3d., ^2 14s. ; j6o gallons. Cost per acre (labour 
and material), £6 14s. 

Plot 10.—Three acres; 1 in 10, with cans; quarter block—Twenty- 
seven gallons at 2s. 3d., ^£3 os. 9CI.; 270 gallons mixture, labour, 12s. nd. ; 
labour and material, per acre, jQ 14 14s. 8d. 

Plot 4.—'On one-tenth- acre fronting judge’s box; used 1 in 5—Ten 
gallons Silex, £1 2s. 6d.—50 gallons water ; labour, 4s. 9c!. Cost per 
plot, £1 7s. 3d. ; per acre, ^£13 12s. 6d. 

Salt, ;£t per ton. 

Plot i2.'—Quarter-acre in three-acre plot—Half ton salt, 10s. ; labour, 
15s. 2d, Cost per acre, £ 1 5s. 2d.; per acre, ^5 os. 8d. 

Plot 7.—One chain fronting judge’s box—Two tons to acre ; labour, 3s. 
6d. ; salt, 4s. ; per chain, 7s. 6d. ; per acre, ^£3 15s. 

Salt should be used at rate of 3 tons to acre. 

Sulphuric Acid, id. per lb. 

Plot 6.—One chain on race-course—Seven gallons acid, 132 lbs. at id.,, 
us.; 7 gallons acid to 63 gallons water; labour, 3s. ofd. Cost per chain. 
14s. ofd. ; per acre, os. 7k!. 

Plot 8.—Quarter-chain fronting judge’s box—Quarter-chain, 7 gallons 
acid to 63 water, 132 lbs., us.; labour, 2s. 7d, Cost, per chain, 13s. 7b. ;. 
per acre, £27 3s. 4d.^ 

As a result of an inspection of these plots on 22nd September, .1905, 
it was found that plot 1 on race-course, treated with Bethanga pyrites at 
a cost of ^£5 is. 3d. per acre, and finished on 21st November, 1904, was 
still absolutely free of weed. The next most successful plot was No. 12, 
in 3-acre plot treated with salt at a cost per acre of ^5 os, 8d., and 
finished on 29th November, 1904. This plot is on very steep country, 
and as a consequence the cost of labour was much greater than it would 
have been in more accessible country. Next comes Silex (plot 4), at a cost 
of ^£13 125. 6d. per acre. Then follow Murton’s weed killer and Globe 
weed killer. The results of these tests prove that arsenical compounds 
are mostly unfitted for coping with the plant, unless used at a prohibitive 
cost, and at frequent intervals. Then, by preventing the formation of 
leaves, they would give the same results as summer cultivation, but would 
prove very costly; and, from figures already given, it will be seen that as 
soon as the cost of treatment is reduced, so also is its efficacy. For in¬ 
stance, the Murton weed killer (plots 1 and 2), treated last February, 
where the mixture was used at 1 in xoo, at a cost of ^£45 5s. and ^47 per 
acre respectively, these plots are still free of weed (22nd September, 
1905). Plots 3 and 4, treated with a strength of 1 in 200 last February, 
show weed freely in patches; these plots cost, per acre, ^£26 2s. 6d. and 
,£24 7s. 6d. respectively. Plots 5 and 6, treated with a strength of 1 
in 300 during February last, are now (22nd September, 1905) covered 
with weed, showing that as scon as the cost is reduced, its efficacy is 
reduced likewise. Plots 5 and 6 cost ^£12 12s. 6d. and ^£14 7s. 6d. 
respectively. 

Directions for Preparing the Materials. 

Arsenite of soda, 4 lbs. white arsenic, 3 lbs. washing soda, 1 gallon 
water. Boil and stir for half-an-hour, or until dissolved; then use 8 ozs. 
to every gallon of water. 
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Bethanga pyrites, 1 lb. to 1 gallon. The best method is to have four 
or five drums of water boiling at once, and keep dropping in the pyrites 
and stirring. It is much quicker this way, and less severe on the drums. 

Globe Weed Killer, 5 gallons to 80 gallons water (1 to 16). This is a 
good mixer, and was poured slowly into the water, the latter being well 
stirred. 

Xnvicta, 1 in 20. Pour into the water and stir. 

Murtoivs Sheep Dip.—According to the strength required, the dip was 
merely poured into the water, the latter being well stirred at the time. 

Murton's Weed Killer.—This is a good mixer, and was poured slow!}' 
into the water and well stirred. It was used'at 1 in 100, 1 in 150, 1 in 
200, and 1 in 300. 

Murchison Scrub Exterminator, 16 lbs. to 40 gallons water.—Mix 
amount required in small quantity of water, and keep well stirred for a 
few minutes. Tit is is a bad mixer. 

Silex.—Mix half the quantitv of water with the Silex, stir well, and 
then add rest of water and stir again. 

Salt.—The weed was first mown. In one test the salt was boiled, 
in another it was sown broadcast and then watered, and in another was 
left dry. The latter has given the best results. 

Sulphuric Acid, 1 to 9.—Twenty-seven gallons of water were placed 
in a barrel, and 3 gallons of acid were slowly poured in, the contents of 
the barrel being stirred at the same time. 

Cutting to Prevent Seeding. 

This to be of any use must be commenced before flowering time, and 
should be done as often as possible, as when cut down this plant, in a 
very short time, throws up fresh flower stems. 

Ploughing. 

Where possible, this is very successful, but the plant must not be 
allowed to carry leaves, or the roots will at once take on a new lease of 
life by being allowed to elaborate the crude sap by means of the leaves. 
As soon as the plant appears after ploughing, cultivation should be com¬ 
menced again. Cultivation, unless thorough, is of advantage to this 
plant; but, as si lowing that the weed can be beaten, and a good crop 
taken off badly-infested land, I may point to the fact of the good crop 
now being taken off the Bright race-course, part of which is now leased 
for the purposes of cultivation. 

Hand Grubbing. 

This has been found by experience to be impracticable, owing to the 
enormous cost, and to the fact that if any fragment of root be left in the 
ground, it has the power of forming a bud, and thus making a new 
start. 

Suggestions for Preventing the Weed spreading to 
“ Clean 11 Districts. 

If this and other weeds are to be either stamped out, or kept within 
reasonable bounds, the administration of the “Noxious Weeds Actmust 
be at once removed from all local bodies, and left in the hands of the 
Government. All persons possessing land upon which the weed grows 
should be compelled to adopt reasonable measures for its suppression, 
either by ploughing, cutting, burning, or by other treatment. Where a 
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plough can be used, cultivation should be insisted upon, under a penalty 
for noil-compliance. Where land is either steep or irregular, constant 
cutting and burning should be resorted to, and, where practicable, the 
methods used by us, and given in this paper, should be adopted. When 
near streams, the arsenical preparations cannot with safety be adopted, 
and the same remarks would apply to grazing lands, &c. 

In salt we have a fairly cheap and valuable aid in ridding the land of 
St. John’s Wort, and it has the additional merit of being both safe and 
effective. We find that salt may be had in an> quantity for 13.S, per ton, 
and the best results were obtained by using the salt at from 2J to 3 tons to 
the acre. On small areas, and on the first appearance of a patch or 
patches, a piece of corrugated iron, flattened out so as to make it lie close 
to the ground, or a sheet' or two of bark, will kill out the weed in a short 
time. Pulling up the plants is of little use for the reasons before stated. 
Unfortunately for us, this weed is of a very hardy nature, and may be 
found growing upon a stone on which only an inch or so of soil occurs, 
and is equally at home in gullies of running water, and thrives well when 
almost covered with snow for three or four months in the year. One 
thing, however, has been noticed, and that is, that the weed does not 
grow well, if at all, in places covered with stagnant water, as clay pans, 
&c., so that flooding, where it can be done, may be of use, and is cer¬ 
tainly worthy of a trial. 

On land where nothing else could well be used, cutting, for the pur* 
pose of preventing seeding, would probably be the best and cheapest 
method of dealing with it, and even then the weeds would require burn¬ 
ing, as the seeds will ripen even after the plants in flower have been cut 
and allowed to lie on the ground. This plant is easily burned off, this 
being the most speedy method of preventing the -weed from spreading, but 
the unfortunate part is that both cutting and burning would have to be 
repeated—no one knows how many times. 

Hay or other cereal crops taken from land on which St. John’s Wort 
is growing should not be permitted to leave the infested districts, as it is 
by this means that the seed of the weed has been largely distributed. 

All shire secretaries, State school teachers, graziers, and others should 
promptly notify the Department of the presence of the weed should they 
see it, or hear of it being in their district, as, should the weed get a 
footing in the rich lands of Gippsland, it will be a bad job for the rural 
prospects of Victoria. 

In dealing with the steep Crown lands before alluded to, we found 
the Befhanga pyrites to be easily first, and plots treated in November, 
1904, at a’ cost of £5 is. 3d. per acre, are at the date of writing 
(October, 1905) still quite free from any appearance of the weed. 

Fighting the weed with natural enemies has been suggested, the singular 
parasite, Cuscnia Australis , or Dodder, having attacked the wort with 
vigour, and has already killed out large patches of it. The Dodder is a 
bad pest of the fanner, and, if used against the St. John’s Wort, would 
require to be well watched, and kept within reasonable bounds. The 
coloured plate of the Dodder is here given, so that persons may know it 
when they see it. The photographs will explain themselves. 

The matter of St. John’s Wort is a most serious and important one, 
and, as it is spreading year by year, the gravity of the situation will be 
apparent to all, and the most determined efforts should be made to cope 
with the trouble. 
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THE UTILITY OF DAIRY RECORDS. 

By R . Crowe, Superintendent of Exports. 

At the recent Royal Agricultural Society’s Show, I accompanied a 
friend on a round to the cattle-pens. He wished to select a young dairy 
shorthorn bull, and before the second stall was visited we were aware of 
a great want, which increased as our inspection progressed. The first 
animal showed good form, growth, and quality for his age, but what sort 
of a milker was his dam, his grand-dam, and his sire’s dam ? There was 
no one to tell us. I have no doubt that in one or two instances the owners 
could give general information, but, generally, the chief, the most valu¬ 
able requirement was wanting. In the possible solitary examples in which 
general data were available, it would be of comparatively little value 
unless backed up with independent confirmation. “ You pay your money, 
and take your choice.” If you -want a bull of the beef strain, or bull to 
improve your dairy stock, the same animal may be offered for either pur¬ 
pose. 

Since the Show, the report of the twentieth annual meeting of the 
Hoi stein-Friesian Association of America, which was held in Syracuse, New* 
York, in June, 1905, has reached me. For some years past, I have been 
getting the Register published monthly by the Association, which has now 
been in existence twenty years, and it often occurred to me that it would 
be a grand thing for the dairying industry here if similar associations 
could be formed in Victoria or Australia. There is no reason why we 
should not have a “Jersey Cattle Club,” an “ Ayrshire Cattle Club,” a 
“ Milking Shorthorn Association,” or an organization for each type of 
dairy cattle. The utility of such cannot be gainsaid, and the following 
extracts from the Address of the President of the Holstein-Friesian Asso¬ 
ciation—Mr. A. A. Cortelyon—should hasten the formation of associa¬ 
tions : — 

“ There are present members of this association from Maine and Cali¬ 
fornia, from Minnesota and Missouri, and from nearly every intervening 
State, making, as I believe, the largest attendance in the history of our 
association. At the close of our last meeting, our membership numbered 
1,180, to-day it has increased to 1,359, It is evidence of the good manage¬ 
ment and harmony which have prevailed that this large growth in member¬ 
ship has taken place, and it also indicates the sterling value of the cattle 
we favour, and their rise in public esteem. Other dairy breeds have main¬ 
tained associations and herd books, some of them dating from a much 
earlier period than ours, and yet I am ablelo state that none has a mem¬ 
bership much more than one-half as large. It may be of interest to you 
to know that New York State alone contains over 9,000 people who are 
owners of Holstein-Friesian cattle. 

“ The relative growth in popular favour of this association, as con¬ 
trasted with that of the breed most prominent in its rivalry with the black 
and whites during the past year, may be realized when I tell you that there 
were admitted to membership in the American Jersey Cattle Club but 
twelve persons, and that we have issued 20,278 certificates, against 19,967 
bv the American Jersey Cattle Club. It is of no less satisfaction to note 
the handsome income - of the association, which has reached a total of 
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$31,026.34, while our expenses, of which the amount returned to breeders 
in the form of special prizes for A.R.O. records constitutes a large 
share, were but $25,237.80; leaving a net gain for the year of $5,788.54. 
This amount, together with the reserve fund, which has now' reached the 
sum of $22,014.51, gives a grand total of cash on hand of $38,083.60. 

'‘While at this point, 1 will take occasion to state that we may well 
consider the feasibility of arranging still further prizes for meritorious 
yields, not only of butter-fat for long periods, and for quantity of milk, 
and for other points in which our breed manifestly excels, but for exhibi¬ 
tion of our cattle at the important fairs in territory not now largely inte¬ 
rested in our breed. 

Sf There is no lack of knowledge upon the part of our breeders as to the 
staying qualities of the Holstein cow, but inasmuch as our butter tests 
for recent years have been for short periods, usually seven days, the oppor¬ 
tunity for criticism has been afforded to partisans of other breeds. The 
Advanced Registry work for the past year, under the provisions of the rules 
adopted for making tests eight months after calving, has resulted in a 
considerable number of very creditable yields, which tend to officially 
confirm to the dairy world that which we already knew, viz., that the 
Holstein cow is the largest, longest, most persistent, and profitable milker 
of the dairy cows of the world. 

4< But further effort in this direction is most desirable, and I believe 
that opportunity should be granted to those possessing the means, and 
desiring to take up this work, to test their cows, officially, so far as pos¬ 
sible, for periods of one year; and I also believe that suitable prizes for 
such work should be offered. Those of you who may be classed as 
pioneers in Holstein matters are well satisfied with the staying powers of 
vour cows. You have not forgotten the enormous milk records of years 
ago, part of which were made under the old system of Advanced Registry 
testing, and many by private tests. Pietertie 2nd, who yielded 30,3.18 lbs. 
of milk in one year, and was milking 6t lbs. per day at the close of the 
test, will never be forgotten, and the names of Clothilde, Echo, TVfech- 
thilde. Lady Fay, and many others, will always recall to you the many 
records of 20,000 lbs., and over, which were reported, and satisfactorily 
authenticated. It must not be lost sight of that these records were of milk 
of average butter-fat quality, 3 per cent, and upwards, which, had it been 
officially tested at regular intervals, would have demonstrated greater 
capacity in butter producing than any other breed has yet shown. Pauline 
Paul’s magnificent record, made in 1889, confirmed, as it was, beyond n 
doubt, of 1. t 33 lbs. of butter in one year, leaves her still the queen of 
all. Her milk record was 70 lbs. per day, or 18,690 lbs. 'for the year. 
Yet this great persistent milking aualitv of our breed should be demon¬ 
strated anew, and by modern scientific methods. 

“From the officers’ reports, which will be read to you to-day, you will 
observe and be impressed with the magnitude of the work carried on bv 
this association. In the Department of Advanced Registry, the report will 
show a total of 1,245 officially authenticated butter tests made under super¬ 
vision of State Experiment Stations. Tins gratifying increase may be 
compared with the tests of 1904, which reached a total of 1,134, and, 
again, to those? of 1903, of which there were but 659. It is" entirely 
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probable, with the great growth in our membership, that the number of 
these tests will be quadrupled within a short period of time. 

“ From the Secretary's report comes the same uninterrupted story of 
enthusiasm and progress. Registration and transfers have reached the un¬ 
precedented total of 20,278, and the bulk of the twenty-third volume of 
our Herd Book will indicate that we may soon look forward to the neces¬ 
sity of printing two volumes per year. 

£ 4 Another incident of the year, important to our interests, and affording 
an example to be followed by those in other communities, has been the 
formation of a successful New York Holstein Breeders’ Club, whose 
largely attended monthly meetings are doing much to forward local interests, 
as well as to promote the general interests of our breed ; and to the cour¬ 
tesy of their club is due our cordial reception by the people of Syracuse 
upon this occasion.” 


Buies. 

Rule 1 reads:—“ Such a record shall be for seven consecutive days, 
and made under the supervision of an officer or assistant of an Agricultural 
Experiment Station, or of an Agricultural College (but no record of a 
cow owned by such an institution shall be made under the supervision of 
its own officer), or by some person whose integrity and ability are vouched 
for by the Director or by the Professor of Dairy Husbandry of such an 
institution, and shall be entered in Advanced Registry.” 

“ Rule 3.—The supervisor of a test shall see the cow milked dry at 
its commencement, and shall be present thereafter at each milking, until 
the record is completed; he shall determine the weight of each milking 
and its average per cent, of fat separately, and make a detailed report 
of the same over his signature and affidavit, which shall be sent to the Super¬ 
intendent of Advanced Registry within 30 days after the completion of 
the record.” 

The other rules provide for details and ample checks on fraud or 
misrepresentation. 


Becords. 

Particulars of some 214 yields are given showing the name and herd- 
book number of the cows, the age at dale of calving, days between 
calving and commencement of record, pounds of milk given, average per 
cent, of fat, total pounds butter fat, name and address of owner, rank 
of prize, and amount of prize. There are three classes of records— 
u thirty-day records,” “seven-day records,” and “seven-day records,” the 
last of which are taken twice—the first time shortly after calving, and 
the second eight months or more after calving. Subdivisions are pro¬ 
vided in each class for cows 5 years old and upwards, cows 4-J- years 
and under 5, 4 to 4I, 3I- to 4, 3 to 3I, to 3, and under 2I years old. 

The 214 records published are of prize winners only, and cows 
debarred from competition by limitation (owners are limited to three prizes 
to those giving the most money, cows in the higher classes leading). 

The highest yield in the 30-day record was given by Portiac Lunde- 
Hengerwelde, five years old, namely, 2,405.2 lbs. of milk, with an average 
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per cent, of 3.82 butter fat, or a total of 91,857 lbs. of butter fat. The 
second cow in that class, Mercena 2nd, gave 2,329.5 lbs., of milk, testing 
3.89 per cent, butter fat, or a total of 90,666 lbs. of butter fat. Just 
imagine cows trained to give 8 gallons of milk a day for 30 days. Some 
cows yielded 8| gallons in the same class, but their milk was not so rich, 
and the aggregate butter fat less. The return in commercial butter of 
the two cows quoted equals about 25 lbs. of butter a week for the 30 
days. All the cows over 3^ years, and even some down under 2J years 
old, gave between 15 and 25 lbs. of butter a week for the 30 days. In 
the class for the shorter period of seven days, the records come out higher, 
the best reaching 27 lbs .of commercial butter for this week. Amongst the 
list of prize-winners making official records, one is found which gave 
15 lbs. of butter in one week, 375 days or over a year, after calving. Her 
yield shortly after calving was over 20 lbs. for the week. 

Now the point about all this is that those records give not only a 
distinct and definite value to the cow putting up such performances, but 
to her progeny, relatives, and breed to which she belongs as well. It 
is possible by means of organization such as this to trace the perform¬ 
ances of cattle and their ancestors back to the earliest authenticated 
records. If the score of young shorthorn bulls, seen at the last Royal 
Show, had their pedigrees supported by reliable data as to the utility 
of their antecedents, they would realize more money accordingly. 

Our poultry enthusiasts in this and neighbouring States are running 
egg-laying competitions; some are sensible enough to recognize a limit 
to comb, feather, and other fancy points, and it is high time our dairy 
enthusiasts did likewise. Bother the thin tail and neck and small teats, 
what is wanted by 19 out of every 20 dairymen who make their living out 
of the cows is big yields of butter, and if the breeders of pure stock here 
will not help to supply the requirement, it is only a matter of time when 
progressive dairymen will be obliged to go abroad for sires. I hope 
there will be no occasion for such a step, and I offer to help in any 
movement arising out of these suggestions. 

Vitality in Milk. 

In the report before referred to, the following interesting and sugges¬ 
tive references to “ vitality in milk 55 appear: — 

“ Allow me to also call your attention to the recent investigations of 
Storrs Experiment Station of the feeding qualities of different kinds of 
milk, and incidentally of the effects of different kinds on the health of 
young animals, including young children. I believe these investigations 
are among the most important made during the past twenty years that I 
have been interested in such subjects. The conclusions reached ought to be 
widely known. I believe if they could be thus known, it would result 
in saving the lives of thousands of young children, especially of those 
residing in our cities. 

“ Those races of cattle yielding a small amount of milk, containing 
a relatively high percentage of fat, are well-known to be able to raise 
but a small percentage of their offspring, and such milk, fed to human 
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beings, produces the same results. Thus, I say, that attention should 
also be given to developing and making known those virtues which Hol¬ 
stein milk is, to us, well-known to possess, viz., the great and indispen¬ 
sable quality and value of the solids other than fat. It is also widely 
recognised that the milk from the large and vigorous races of cattle, 
especially Holsteins, possesses another quality, characterized by Professor 
Carlyle as vitality, and that this quality is communicated to the consumer, 
whether man or beast. Thus we have large, strong, vigorous calves, 
when reared upon Holstein milk, and puny, weak ones, from those 
reared upon milk rich in fat; and human beings, fed upon milk possess¬ 
ing the characteristics of Holstein milk, are likewise healthy, strong, and 
vigorous. 97 

The investigations of the Storrs Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, as published in Bulletin No. 31, wholly confirm these assertions, 
and I commend this bulletin to you, as worthy of most careful study. 
Professor Carlyle was right in affirming that “there is such a thing as 
vitality in milk, and that it is of equal, if not greater importance than 
its chemical composition, especially for the milk supply of cities, and 
there can be no question but that the vitality of milk is closely associated 
with the vitality of the animal producing it.” 

I will quote generally from the Storrs Bulletin :— Ci In the country 
at large, the product of one cow in five is sold to be consumed as whole 
milk. It will not be denied that milk varies in its food values, and in 
its composition. The experiments were conducted for the purpose of 
showing the relative food value of solids from milk, poor and rich in 
fat content, when fed to young growing animals. For the first 40 
days, the pair of pigs receiving skim milk gained 62 pounds, the pair 
receiving milk poor in fat 54.8 lbs., and the pair receiving milk rich in 
fat 42.2 lbs. For the next ten-days the gain was for each pair 22 lbs., 
2i| lbs., and lbs. respectively. After 40 days of feeding, the pair 
receiving the milk rich in fat were affected with loss of appetite and 
diarrhoea, and finally did not consume enough to sustain life.” 

I wish here to interpolate that there can be little, if any, doubt that 
the same effects are produced on young children by the feeding of milk 
of certain breeds of cows, that is clamoured for by a class of health 
officers in our cities, and urged upon the parents, especially those who 
are able to afford a high-priced product. Not unfrequentlv the milk of 
such cows is also dangerous from other causes. To proceed with the 
quotation—“ The pair receiving milk poor in fat content, as well as those 
receiving skim milk, maintained good appetites until the close of the 
trial. The failure of a pound of milk solids in rich milk to make equal 
or better gains than a pound of solids in the poor milk was not due 
apparently to lack of nitrogenous material, but rather to the excess of 
fat or to the character of the fat” 

Larger fat globules were found in the richer milk, and this fact, in con¬ 
nexion with the digestive disturbances, would seem to indicate the reason 
for the larger gains from a pound of solids with the poorer milk. Fat 
globules in human milk are smaller than the fat globules in cows' milk* 
If it is safe to reason, by analogy, from the brute to the human, then 
whole milk containing a low per cent, of fat would seem to be better 
suited for infant feeding than whole milk high in per cent of fat. 
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THE MECHANICAL CALCULATION OF BUTTER 

RESULTS. 


By G. A. Sinclair , A,A., L.S., Principal Lougcrenoug Agricultural 

College. 

In the June issue of The Journal an excellent article, entitled u Prac¬ 
tical Guide to Dairying/ 3 deals, inter alia, very fully and clearly with milk¬ 
testing and cream-testing, showing that the only just way of treating, 
suppliers is to find the over-run (the difference between the calculated 
amount of butter-fat by test and the actual amount of commercial butter 
made), and to divide this over-run among the suppliers in proportion to the* 
amount of butter-fat received from each. The writer of the present article 
■endeavours to- show how, with the tables in use at present in the butter 
industry, the results can also be obtained mechanically with great saving, 
of time and labour. The same thing can be done also under the method 
so clearly explained by the authors (Messrs. Archer and Carroll) of the 
article mentioned above. Simple as they show the work to be, however, 
■every practical man knows that the solving of even easy problems is very 
laborious and brain-fagging, if they are repeated many times ; and for 
this reason the use of the slide rule is recommended. This rule has 
been employed for some years now by several butter factories in this and 
other States, and at the Dookie Agricultural College all who learned U> 
use it have realized and appreciated its value. By its use the tediousness 
of long simple calculations is avoided, a saving of time effected, and the 
results instantly and accurately obtained. Part of its usefulness lies m 
the fact that, .should a number of suppliers obtain the same test, with one- 
setting qf the rule, it is possible to tell the correct butter result of each, 
(allowance being made for over-run). It is immaterial whether the quan¬ 
tities supplied by the various suppliers are the same or widely different. 
For factory purposes, the wooden carpenter’s slide rule, costing about 2s. 
6d., will be found quite accurate enough, though the more costly instru¬ 
ments on the market are better for the eyesight. The only difficulties that 
will he found in using the slide rule are—(i) Reading off the correct 
number ; and (2) determining the correct number of integers, or whole- 
numbers. in the answer. 

To read the numbers, it will be noticed that there are four scales on 
the actual rule, lettered A, B, C, and D, the B scale sliding along the 
A scale. The A and B scales are the only ones needed for this 
work, so they alone are illustrated, and are divided exactly alike. Each 
of these rules is divided into two sections—called the right-hand and the 
left-hand section respectively. To prevent confusion, it will be better at 
first to use only one section on the B slide, which is all that is necessary. 
Each section is divided into nine main divisions of diminishing length, 
numbered from 1 up to 10. The main division from 1 to 2 is first divided’ 
into ten diminishing parts, each of which is subdivided into five parts. 
The main divisions from 2 up to 5 are divided into ten parts, and then 
each tenth subdivided into two parts. Each of the remaining main -dis¬ 
tances, from 5 to 10, is divided into ten parts. If the distance from 1 to 
10 be supposed to represent 1,000, the starting point, 1, will represent 100, 
the main divisions will represent th-e hundreds, (200, 300, &c.), and the 
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divisions of next importance will represent the tens. Between 1 and 2 the 
subdivisions will represent 102, 104, 106, 108, 112, 114, &c.; between 
2 and 5 they will represent 205, 215, 225, &c. If each section represent 
100 or io, the divisions and subdivisions will dimmish in the same pro¬ 
portion. The rule is thus read decimally, and just as if the divisions and 
subdivisions were of equal length. The smallest divisions can be split up 
by the eye into halves or quarters, and thus still finer readings estimated, 
if the value of each subdivision is remembered and divided correctly. The 
decimal point is not considered on the rule, everything being read as whole 
numbers, and the position of the point determined afterwards. Thus, if 
the reading should be at the half of the subdivision next after 3, it will 
be read 3025, and then it -will be determined whether it is 3.025, 30.25, 
or 302.5. So 1 may stand for 1, or 10, or 100, or .1, or any other multiple 
or submultiple of 10. Some practice in reading can be obtained from the 
diagram, Fig. 1 (the numbers running from 1 to 100), and further practice 
by taking known results and comparing the readings on the rule with 
them. If, for instance, 1. on the slide or B rule be set at 12 on the A 
rule, and the numbers on B be taken as feet, then the numbers on A will 
be the corresponding inches. Opposite to 5 ft. 3 in., or 5.25 feet, on 
B, will be found 63 inches on A, and so on. A scale of inches and centi¬ 
metres is arranged in Fig. 2, and shows how quickly conversions can be 
made from one measure to another. 

When sufficient practice in reading off the numbers has been obtained, 
the next step is the determination of whole numbers. Very little difficulty 
will be found in doing this, as a rule. Thus, above, when opposite 5.25 
feet is found 63, it will at once be said the answer is 63 inches, and not 
6.3, or 630. Should any difficulty arise, however, the following rules will 
determine the number of whole numbers in any proportion, care being 
taken to use only one section of the slide or B line:— 

Rule for Proportion.—Set the firsb term, on B, to the second term, on 
A, and above the third term on B find the result on A. When the two 
numbers on the A line come on the same section, the difference of whole 
numbers on the A line will be equal to the difference of whole 
numbers on the B line. But when the two numbers come on different 
sections of the A line, the difference of the whole numbers on A will be 
equal to the difference of the whole numbers on B, plus one more w r hole 
number if the answer comes on the right-hand section of A, or minus one 
whole number if the answer comes on the left-hand section. This method 
of numerating can best be explained in examples of actual factory work, 
as below. 

Ex. 1.—To find how many pounds of butter-fat from 265 lbs. milk, 
with a 3.5 test— 

100 : 3.5 : : 265 : answer— 

A To 3.5 find 9275 


B Set 100 above 265 

Here 1 on the slide,^ or B rule, is set to 3.5 on the A rule, above 265 on 
the slide is 92-J divisions, and, each division being equal to 1-10 of the 
whole, three-fourths will make the whole reading 9275, Now, the 
numbers on the A scale both come on the same section, and the difference 
of whole numbers on the B scale is o, as both have three whole numbers. 
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So the quantities on the A scale will have the same number of whole 
numbers, and the answer here is 9*275, which a practical man would tell 
at a glance. 

Ex. 2.—To find how many pounds of butter-fat from 5,200 lbs. milk, 
with a 4.0 test— 

100: 4.0 :: 5200: answer— 

A To 4.0 find 208 


B Set 100 above 5200 

1 on the slide is set to 4 on the left-hand section of the A line, and 
above 52 on the slide is found a little more than 2075, which would be 
read 208 on the right-hand section. The difference between the whole 
numbers on the B line is x, so that the difference between those on the 
A scale by the rule above will be 1 plus i, equal to 2, and since the 
second term of the proportion has one whole number, the fourth term 
must have three, and the answer will be 208.0 lbs. of butter-fat. 

Application of the Buie. 

To estimate the amount of butter from each milk supplier— 


0. 

lbs. Milk. 

Test. 

lira. Butter-fat. 

11 »s. Commei'eialUintte; 

I 

1,460 

3*4 

49.6 

j-i 

57-9 

2 

*> 5 2 5 

3-4 

51.8 

<v 

"3 

60.5 

3 

1,420 

4.1 

58.2 

"3 

68.0 

4 

1,284 

4.1 

52.6 

8 

in 

£ 

61.4 

5 

970 

4.0 

38.8 

2 5 1 

OO 

C\ 

w 

45-3 

293.1 


The pounds of butter-fat for each supplier will be found as in the two 
examples given above, making a total of 251 lbs. Where two suppliers 
have the same test, the butter-fat for each will be read opposite to his milk 
supply at the same setting of the rule. Thus— 

A To 3.4 find 49.6 find 51.8 


B Set 100 above 1460 above 1525 

The over-run is divided proportionally amongst the suppliers, and the 
total amount of butter for each supplier is found at one setting of the 


rule— 

251 : 293 

: : each supplier’s butter-fat: answer- 

A 

To 293 

find 57.9, 60.5, 68.0, 61.4, 45.3 

B 

Set 25 r 

above 49.6, 51.8, 58.2, 52.6, 38.8 
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A FEW POINTS ON THE CARE AND PREPARATION 
OF SEED POTATOES. . 

By George Seymour , Potato Expert. 

The following questions are being asked every day: — 

1. What is the best way to keep potatoes intended for seed? 

2. Is it better to plant whole seed or cut? 

3. If cut, what should be the size of sets, and what number of eyes 
should be left to each piece? 

4. What is the best depth to plant? 

5. What width is desirable between the rows, and what distance should 
the sets be apart? 

6. How long should seed be cut before planting? 

It is proposed to briefly answer these questions seriatim: — 

1. Keep your seed in a cool, dry place, at a temperature of 35 to 
40 degrees Fahr. As possibly no grower has cool storage, a good sub¬ 
stitute is a piece of firm, dry ground, under the shelter of pines or other 
evergreen trees. Spread the tubers out thinly, and turn often. Some 
growers recommend excluding the light. This is a mistake; the more they 
are exposed to the light and, if possible, the sun, the hardier they become. 
A tuber that has become green will resist an ordinary frost, and may remain 
exposed the whole winter on the surface of the ground without rotting. 

2, The matter of cutting seed or planting whole sets is largely a ques¬ 
tion of s. d. On the question of cutting, nearly every one has his 
own method. Some say cut to one eye ; others say plant whole sets; while 
some hold that the stem end does not produce such good potatoes as the 
crown. Another will advise to cut 1 the crown off. It may happen that, 
under certain conditions, all these methods give satisfactory results. But 
the question is, what is best all round? First, it is not wise to cut to 
one eye, unless the seed is very strong, the land a first-class potato soil, 
and in good tilth. Whole seed should be used if the ground is very moist, 
and the weather warm at planting time, or when green manure is ploughed 
down on the seed. A large number of experiments have proved that the 
stem end of a tuber will produce as good potatoes as the crown. Do 
not cut the crown off, as it is here, as a rule, the strongest shoot starts. 
The accompanying illustration will show the value of u greening ” seed 
potatoes and preserving the crown. Potato No. i was dug out of the 
ground early in May, T904, and was the same size as No. 2. It was 
exposed to the sun until quite green, then placed on a shelf to sprout. 
It had been out of the ground seventeen months when photographed, 
and was then bearing small tubers. Had the crown portion marked by the 
white line been cut off, it would have sprouted at every eye, and wasted 
in a few months. 

The rules to observe in cutting seed are: First, look for the well- 
formed eyes, which throw out the strongest shoots, and cut the tuber so 
as to have at least one to each set. For example, the line drawn across 
;the'kidney potato (No. 3 in the illustration) is cut so as to divide the 
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two strongest eyes in the potato. The other method would be to cut it 
straight across, mating a stem and a crown set of it. Potato No-. 4 is 
marked so as to cut four sets, giving each set one strong eye. 

3. In a dry season, or districts with light rainfall, large sets are the best, 
as the plant in the early stages of growth depends largely on the parent tuber 
for moisture until well established. It is better to leave more than one eye, 
as all eyes do not throw out shoots. A large ,set with many eyes is Just 
as liable to rot as a smaller one with only one eye. It is the condition 
of the tubers and the state of the land that causes seed to rot. . Sets 
with a single eye should only be planted in well-prepared land suitable 
for potato growing. 

4. From 4 to 5 inches has been found the most suitable depth 
to plant. Prom a series of experiments carried out over a period of six 
years at the Central Experimental Farm, Canada, the best results were 
obtained from those planted from 3 to- 5 inches deep in a sandy 
loam. If planted shallow, early varieties, or crops in early districts, .suffer 
from the potato grub. 

5. The width between the rows, and distance between the sets, must 
be regulated largely by the character of the land. On ordinary soils, 27 
inches to 30 inches has been found a suitable width, and from 18 to 24 
inches between the sets. But on rich land that retains the moisture, and 
in districts with a good rainfall during the growing period, they may be 
planted as close as from 15 to 18 inches between the sets. 

6. Seed should be planted the same day as cut. It is not necessary 
to use any material to dry the cut sets, as a cut tuber does not bleed. 
The potato is composed of starch, and naturally dries quickly; if it 
does not, it will rot if put into the ground. Do not cut more seed than 
you can plant during the day, for if rain falls your work may be stopped 
for several days. If the seed gets, wet, it will be liable to rot. After 
rain, do not start planting with cut seed until the ground is dry. 


RING-BARKING. 

By A . Tatham , Gisborne. 

Seeing what a vast amount of ring-barking has been performed in Aus¬ 
tralia in the pash it may seem somewhat of an anomaly to describe the 
process now. This article, it is hoped, will be of use to future operators, 
and tend to prevent, or at least lessen, some of the annoyances and expense 
usually connected with it. The subject will be discussed under the fol¬ 
lowing heads:— 

Why does ring-barking kill a tree? 

How to ring-bark. 

When to ring-bark. 

Ring-barking compared with felling and burning-off. 

Why does Bing-barking kill a tree P 

The only way to answer this question is to describe the structure and 
functions of the roots, stem, and leaves of a tree. A tree cannot grow 
unless it gets moisture, as it is utterly incapable of getting nourishment 
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from the soil except in a soluble form. The roots that perform this office 
are the very line thread-like ones found at the ends of the large ones. They 
are composed of elongated cells, the walls of which contain numerous thin 
spots on their surface. So thin are these that water can pass through 
them, but absolutely nothing else, not the smallest particle of solid material 
except the root is in any way injured. These cells are packed close to¬ 
gether, and the thin spots in each coincide with those of the adjacent one. 
There is no opening whatever in their walls. So far, science has not 
actually proved exactly how moisture ascends to the leaves of a tree. As 
many cells are found in the stem that have such dense walls, it almost 
appears impossible fot moisture to penetrate them. And yet it is by 
these cells in the stem that the sap ascends, the action being different to 
that of the root cells. Whenever two liquids of different densities are 
separated from each other by a membranous partition, it is nature’s law 
that the denser fluid will attract the lighter, until both become the same 
density. This action is called endosmose. Now the cells in the roots 
of trees contain reserve material, stored there from the previous year’s 
growth, and composed of mucilage and protoplasm, which is far denser 
than water. When the soil gets moist, the water in it is attracted through 
the cell walls to the denser liquid in the cell. This action goes on from 
cell to cell till it reaches the stem.- Here capillary action starts. The 
sap ascends to the leaves, through the wood cells of the vascular bundles. 
These, in addition to other kinds of cells, form what is known as the sap- 
wood. The action of the rising sap is very rapid. As soon as it gets 
to the leaves it is elaborated and reverts again to the roots. The water taken 
up is largely evaporated by the leaves; the matter retained by 
them being the nourishment obtained from the soil plus the reserve material 
from the roots. This at once causes a denseness of cell contents, that 
attracts the thinner rising sap, and so the action goes on till want of mois¬ 
ture in the soil prevents it. A tree, as is well known, is composed of two 
kinds of wood—heart and sap. The heartwood is to all intents and pur¬ 
poses dead, it takes no part in the life of the tree, other than to support 
the crown. It is in the heart that decay first sets in. It is possible for 
a tree to live for years with little or no heartwood, as may be seen in the 
case of a hollow one. The sapwood, on the other hand, is the life of the 
tree, as by it the sap ascends and descends. 

Having now seen how sap rises in a tree, the next and most important 
point is how does it come down, for it does come down, otherwise tree 
stems would never increase in girth. The leaves are the organs of nutri¬ 
tion, as well as respiration. The substance sent up by the roots has been 
utilized to form new shoots and leaves, in other words, height growth. 
As soon as warm weather sets in, the leaves begin to collect material from 
the atmosphere, mostly carbon. Quite four-fifths of the carbon used in 
the structure of a tree is obtained in this way, the quantity used may be 
gauged by the amount of charcoal left after the wood has been burned. They 
also return to the atmosphere oxygen. The process of respiration is car¬ 
ried on through minute cells, found chiefly on the under side of the leaf, 
called stomata. During dull, cold, or wet weather these cells are closed,; 
but on a bright warm day they open, and the work of tree growth is 
briskly carried on. The leaves collect the gases from the atmosphere, 
‘digest the carbon dioxide with the moisture, and dilute plant food from the 
roots, and’ pass it down along the branches and stem to them again. As 
this substance passes down, it takes a totally different course to the sap 
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that came up. Instead of going down through the cells in the wood, it 
descends between the stem and the bark, and, as it does so, adheres to 
the stem, and gives birth to the cambium layer which. forms the 
annual ring, or a year’s growth of new wood. It is as . well 
to remember this growth begins at the top of the tree; if it 
were not so, ring-barlcing would be work thrown away.. The 
roots of the tree are also supplied with nutrition, which is stored in their 
cells, and is used the following season for future height growth. Having 
seen now the uses of the different parts of the tree and the system adopted 
bv nature to keep life going, it is not very difficult to understand why 
ring-barking kills a tree. When a ring of bark is removed from the stem 
it severs, so to speak, the connexion between the leaves and the roots. The 
downward flow of sap is voluminous, as well as rapid, and if only a narrow 
strip of bark be removed the wound is soon healed over. But let a broad 
band be taken, the sap, as a rule, cannot repair damages,, and the drying 
influence of the atmosphere and sunlight cause it to perish. But even 
this can be healed, if paper is wrapped round the ringed portion, so as to 
exclude air and light. Now, above the cut or ring growth still progresses. 
The roots still send up sap. The leaves still send it down, but it cannot 
pass back to the roots. The roots are now isolated ; they are unable to get 
nourishment for themselves, or to store up any for next season’s growth. 
Their cells are at last emptied of nutriment. They contain only the ma¬ 
terial procured from the soil. Nature’s law no longer acts. Passing 
up moisture to the leaves ceases, and the tree dies. 

How to King-bark. 

Although this operation is simplicity itself, still, unless care is taken it 
will result in endless trouble, and unnecessary expense. More especially 
in the case of young trees ; in fact, the younger the tree the harder it is 
to kill, as a rule. Before describing the manner of doing the work, it will 
be as. well to explain some often misquoted terms. Suckers are, strictly 
speaking, shoots that grow from the roots only, not from the stem. Shoots 
grow from the stem and branches. To ring-bark properly, a band of bark 
should be removed, from round the stem of the tree of sufficient width to 
prevent the possibility of the renewal of the bark. Not less than 10 
inches is advisable, and in the case of gum trees 15 inches is not too much, 
as they seem to possess greater recuperative power than other trees. 
Great care should be taken that the bark is entirely removed, and that the 
stem of the tree is cut into as little as possible. It is advocated by some 
that to give a cut into the stem tends to hasten the death of the tree; but 
it is not, as. a rule, an economical system. First, by cutting into the sap 
wood, the rise of sap is arrested; not being able to get, up to the leaves, 
it causes a dense mass of shoots to grow below the cut. These often take 
two stripping operations before the stump is killed. Second.—The cutting 
into the wood, especially in young trees under 8 inches in diameter, 
causes them to be so weakened that the first gale breaks them off. The 
result is double work getting rid of the shoots, and also the fallen txee. 
ft must be admitted that the tree-top often does die verv quickly after this 
style of work; but as it is the roots that have to be killed, and as It fails 
to do so, it cannot be recommended. “ More haste less speed, 3 ’ is very 
applicable to ring-barking. Where trees of a large size have to be ope¬ 
rated on, say 2 feet and over in diameter, what is often permissible, and, 
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in fact, preferable, is to “'chip-ring/ 5 i.e., cut well into the sapwood; the 
death of the tree is speedy, and only in a few cases do shoots grow. The 
reasons for this are: A large or old tree has fewer dormant buds existing 
on the lower portion of the stem. The dormant buds are very numerous 
in young trees, and lie under the bark. It is one of nature’s provisions to 
enable a tree to recover in case of accident. In aged trees the germs of 
the buds may be buried by successive growths of wood, and the bark is 
thicker, especially near the ground. Again, an aged tree makes very little 
height, or circumference growth annually. Its energy is chiefly concen¬ 
trated on the production of seed. This seed bearing is a severe tax on a 
tree, so much so, that, after bearing a crop, it takes two or more years to 
recover enough material to enable it to bear another. Therefore, when 
.a tree of this description is ringed, it is not in a state to bear the shock, 
and a speedy death results. It often happens that an old tree, in spite 
of chip-ringing, still continues to live. This is caused by the existence 
•of what is known as “ internal bark.” When a tree has been severely 
wounded, and has renewed the bark over 1 the place, decay will often com¬ 
mence under the bark on the wounded surface. The new bark will, so 
to speak, follow the decay trying to cover it, and, although the external 
appearance shows no indication of this and even after ringing it cannot 
be perceived, a strip of bark exists that connects the top and bottom of the 
cut.. This is sufficient to upset all calculations, and if not rectified will 
enable the tree to make a good recovery. The only method is to fell a 
tree of this description. From the preceding remarks, it may be gathered 
that in the case of young trees full of vitality, ring-barking is best, as it 
does not prevent the sap rising, and therefore enables the roots to exhaust 
themselves; but it allows no additional nourishment to return to them. In 
aged trees chip-ringing is permissible, the tree does not possess vitality 
or nutritive material enough to cope with the shock it receives. 

Wben to Bing-bark. 

This is undoubtedly the most important part of the operation. There 
can be no question, that the time for doing it is when the sap is moving 
freely, so as to facilitate the removal of the bark. But as often as not the 
operation is undertaken too early in the season, the result being a dense 
growth of shoots, whereas, if the ringing is left over till spring has set in, 
a speedier death of the tree is assured, few if any shoots are thrown, and 
most of the shoots will die. when the crown dies. Nourishment for the 
roots is only collected on warm, bright days, and it is highly probable 
that the storage of reserve material only takes place towards the end of 
summer. However, owing to climatic differences, no hard-and-fast rule 
can be laid down, for in the northern portions of "Victoria, August might 
prove the best month; south of Dividing Range, September; whilst at an 
elevation of 1,000 feet or over, October. 


Bing-barking compared witli Belling and Bnrning-off. 

Both these systems have their advocates where small areas are con¬ 
cerned, but where the acreage runs into hundreds only one is mentioned— 
ring-barking. Seeing the object in view is to destroy the timber, so as 
to allow sunlight into the soil, and so induce a growth of sweet grass, 
naturally the cheapest and quickest method is the one to be favored. 
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Undoubtedly ring-barking is at first the cheapest, if not in the long 
run j but it is the slowest method. No good results can be looked for 
under twelve to fourteen months, and probably no really decent grazing 
can be expected under three years, unless a fire has run through the area. 
By the time the last tree has fallen, and the logs have been cleared up, 
can it be said to be a cheaper method than direct felling? Certainly the 
operation is spread over a number of years, therefore the annual outlay, 
especially as the necessary work can be done in slack seasons, is often so 
slight, that it can almost be made to appear an inexpensive system. Hence 
its adaptability to the requirements of the usual run of graziers. It has 
many disadvantages.; the incessant accumulation of rubbish by windfalls, 
and especially after a fire ; the greater danger of fire being carried from 
dead tree to dead tree, with the least chance of stopping or preventing it; 
the great harbor it affords to rabbits, attracted by the grass and sheltered 
by the decaying roots and logs, and the least chance of eradicating them ; 
and the surprising growth of seedlings that takes place, which, if not de¬ 
stroyed in the earliest stages of growth, give endless trouble, and often 
lead to the abandoning of the area. On the other hand, in some districts, 
the resulting firewood has a not insignificant market value, so much so, that 
instances are not wanting in which, after deducting all charges connected 
with ringing of trees, and cutting of fuel, a balance has been left of ten 
shillings and more per acre. The humus caused by ages of decayed vege¬ 
tation, and the addition of the leaves and twigs of the rung timber, must 
add materially to the value of the land, and though at first is often detri¬ 
mental to a sweet growth of grass, will eventually cause a thick sward to 
form. 

Felling and Burning-off .—As a rule, this is only practised on small 
areas, its initial cost being far too heavy to suit most selectors. Its chief 
advantage is that in twelve or fifteen months work can be accomplished 
equal to ten years or more where ring-barking is done. It has the further 
advantage of affording a quick growth of sweet grass, especially if seed has 
been sown broadcast over the ashes of the burn, as ought always to be done. 
Its disadvantages are its first cost; its destruction of what is often a market¬ 
able commodity, the resulting firewood is too charred to be acceptable for 
household purposes, and very little remains if the work is properly done. The 
intense beat of the fire destroys the humus layer, even burning into the soil 
in places. These patches of burnt ground, especially where piling has 
taken place, are often the cause of the introduction of one of the worst 
pests to the grazier in the cooler and moist districts—the bracken fern. 
Its spores are blown considerable distances by wind, and find the best of 
material for germinating on, when they strike a patch of burnt earth or 
charcoal debris. Grass, on the other hand, avoids the severely burnt 
patches. The burning-off is also a source of great clanger to neighbouring 
properties. 

Ring-barking, prior to burning of the dense undergrowth, is a good 
method where practicable, In districts like Gippsland, a lot of rubbish 
is destroyed, including shoots from the trees. But it may not always be 
possible to combine the two, the undergrowth being too dense to permit of 
''ringing till after the burn. 

An argument is often put forward in favour of ring-barking, as com¬ 
pared to felling or grabbing, and that is the loss of “goodness” to the 
;soil. It is maintained that a ringed tree returns something to the soil, 
which is lost ,'tO: it otherwise. Such a theory cannot lie accepted, except it 
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be that the resulting decaying debris acts as a top dressing, in other words, 
humus. If a tree can directly return “ goodness,'’ then the object of ring- 
barking will fail. The tree grows from the top downwards. The opera¬ 
tion of ringing, if successful, is as effectual in severing connexion, between 
head and root as felling would be. Even allowing the possibility' of* 
such an action, its influence would be restricted to the roots and the soil 
directly surrounding them. If any reason exists for the better growth of 
grass near stumps or on sites previously occupied by them, it may be put 
down to the influence of decayed vegetable matter, and the, so to speak, 
trenching operations, caused by the roots of the tree having given the soil 
an upward lift, as they increased in size. 

This article is written after a series of experiments, extending over three 
years. The question, when to ring-bark, may not be actually proved to 
satisfy all districts and species of trees. But it is hoped that the remarks 
made, may, in addition to the experiences gained by others, assist future 
operators and lessen the often tedious work. 


AMERICAN RESISTANT VINES. 

PART II. 

By G. H. Adcock , F.L.S. 

Vitas Rupestris. 

Having, briefly reviewed the varieties derived from V. rifaria that have 
been found of value in* the reconstitution of vineyards, we now pro¬ 
pose to study the Vitis rupestris and its cepages. As in the case of the 
Riparias, we shall confine our attention to viticultural desiderata, and pass 
without notice the very many varieties of this species that have not proved 
their utility, and have been consequently eliminated. The illustrations of 
leaves in the text in this and the former article are from the works trans¬ 
lated by Messrs. Dubois and Wilkinson. Rupestris in its native land is 
known under a number of popular names, e.g Sand, Mountain, Rock, or 
Sugar Grape. As the etymology of its specific name indicates, it grows 
naturally among rocks, along stony ravines and rocky hill-sides. From 
this it will be seen it is naturally adapted for growth in gravelly, rocky, 
and drier soils than the Riparias. It is also equally adapted to sandy 
situations. Those varieties of robust habit, with strong canes and thick 
shining leaves, are found the most eligible for viticultural purposes. In 
general habit of growth and appearance the Rupestris are quite distinct 
from the Riparias, which are rambling or spreading. The former are of 
more upright, bushy habit, but still of vigorous growth and robust con¬ 
stitution. They have been proved good graft-bearers, provided the 
grafting is not delayed till the stocks are too old, when the operation is 
not always so successful. Having a stouter and more robust trunk than 
the Riparias, the growth of stock keeps pace with that of the scion more 
evenly, and there is in consequence less liability to the discrepancy between 
stock and scion which is so often noticed and objected to in other 
species. 

The root system of the Rupestris is also as characteristic of the species 
as is the general habit of growth. On its deeply penetrating roots depend 
the d'rought-resistant properties which have rendered this species so 
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valuable in dry districts, such as those included in our northern viticultural 
areas. The roots are long, strong and hard, possess a high resistance- 
against phylloxera, and the plants thrive and grow vigorously in soils not 
remarkably fertile. Owing to the deep-root system, drainage and deeper 
cultivation are more essential to success with these varieties. Pourridie (a 
comprehensive name for root fungi) often attacks vines of the Rupestris- 
species. My experience shows, however, that this is in all cases attribu¬ 
table to want of or defective drainage, or the presence—so frequent in 
our soils—of decaying stumps and roots. The young wood of Rupestris- 
has usually a reddish tinge, and the internodes are much shorter than in 
Riparias. Cuttings strike freely, but have a tendency to throw up 
suckers, hence in bench grafting it is usual to eliminate all eyes that are 
to be placed below ground. On the whole, the varieties of Rupestris are 
somewhat more tolerant to lime than those of the Riparia strain, though 
an excess acts prejudicially to their growth. Rupestris lends itself readily 
to hybridization, both natural and artificial, and from the latter we have- 
derived meritorious forms, to be subsequently described. 

Ri.tkstkis t>u Lot. 

This plant is also known under a host of synonyms. The name- 
adopted in Victoria is an abbreviation of its fuller title, R. p he no men e du 
Lot . In California, where it is highly valued, this variety passes under 
the name of R. St. George. The habit of R. du Lot is decidedly erect, 
and the stems are robust. The wood of young plants is reddish in colour, 
resembling that of seedling apricots. Owing to short internodes, the nodes 
are frequent. The leaf buds are daintily tinted, and the leaves are a 
bright green, possessing a somewhat metallic lustre. In shape they would 
be almost square but for the pointed apex, and the whole leaf is folded 
along the mid-rib. This latter characteristic is more pronounced in the 
height of summer, and gives the idea at a distance that the plant is wilted 
and suffering from want of moisture. In most vines the leaf is joined 
to the leaf-stalk in a more or less deep recess, known botanicallv as the 
petiolar sinus. A distinguishing feature of R. du Lot is that the petiolar 
sinus is bracket-shaped. The flowers are all staminate, producing pollen 
only, and therefore never set seed. Like European varieties, this vine 
also resists the formation of leaf-galls, such as. are caused by the puncture 
of the gall-producing form of phylloxera (Mazade). Punctures simply 
cause deflections of the veins. As leaf-galls are usually common on the 
American vines, this is rather singular. 

The roots penetrate deeply in search of moisture and plant food, but 
are less wiry than those of other varieties. Phylloxera have been known 
to make wounds on the roots, and for a time this led to the apprehension 
that this cepage was not resistant. Excoriation, however, soon repairs the 
very slight injury sustained, and the resistance is estimated at from 16 
to 19J (Foex) when 20 represents absolute resistance. This variety is 
not so readily affected by the presence of lime as are the majority of 
resistant stocks, possesses as already indicated, highly resistant powers 
against phylloxera, and is an excellent graft-bearer. It is adapted for 
dry situations, thrives in gravelly or more compact clay soils, and shows 
to advantage in our northern vineyards. As a stock, it imparts consider¬ 
able vigour and fertility to grafts, whose exuberant growth, however, 
requires suitable pruning, or ^coulure” (non-setting of the fruit) may 
result. 




RUPESTRIS DE FORTWORTH. RUPESTRIS DU LOT, RUPESTRIS GANZIN, 
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Rufestris Martin. 

This is one of several varieties introduced into France from Texas, 
and it bears the name of the French grower who first cultivated it in his 
vineyard. It is a vigorous grower, producing strong canes, with short 
internodes. The leaves are of a lighter green beneath than on the upper 
surface. This stock is highly resistant against phylloxera (18-19!), and 
a successful graft-bearer. It thrives in indifferent soils, and is said to 
be the most highly esteemed stock in the dry soils of the Island of Madeira. 
In soils similar to, and even drier than that indicated for R. du Lot, it 
succeeds admirably. Two distinct types were imported into this State 
under this name, and we have distinguished them as Nos. 1 and 2 respec¬ 
tively. Though there are notable exceptions, yet, on the whole, and taking 
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all districts into consideration, it must be confessed that R. Martin has 
not so far quite upheld the reputation with which it came to us. In 
France it is probably the most popular of the Rupestris strain. There 
thirty years 7 experience has not lessened the esteem with which it Is 
regarded by vignerons whose soils are of a dry character and do not 
contain too high a percentage of lime. In Californian reconstitution this 
stock, too, hoids a distinguished place. It may here be remarked that in 
the experiments carried out by the writer during several years a ,. to test the 
adaptability of the various resistant stocks, it was found that several 
varieties do not, under our conditions, furnish*"the same results as are 
recorded from elsewhere. Growers will see how necessary It Is to test each 
variety, and will appreciate the value of the experimental work under¬ 
taken. 

Rupestris Ganzin. 

This is another of the resistant stocks for which we are indebted to 
Texas. In habit it is bushy and jrobust, with vigorous growth. The young 
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shoots are tinted bronze-green, and the mature wood is richly coloured,, 
The leaves are distinct, and easily recognised by the prominent coloured 
veins or ribs and grooved, red leaf-stalk. The under surface of the leaf 
is of a paler green and duller appearance than the face. The foliage 
assumes bright autumnal tints, and is in great demand for decorative 
purposes. Though not introduced by Ganzin, it was scientifically studied 
at his vineyard in its early economic history, and consequently has been 
distinguished by his name. In France this variety is somewhat dis¬ 
countenanced in favour of R. Martin, yet we have found it a vigorous 
grower and a successful graft-bearer. Its resistance against phylloxera is 
estimated at 18, and it adapts itself readily to such soils and conditions 
as are indicated for its rival R. Martin. With us it is a stock of con¬ 
siderable promise. Hybrids between this variety and Aramon have been 
obtained, and have proved their resistant and graft-bearing capabilities. 
They succeed well in quite a variety of soils, but are very susceptible to 
the presence of lime. 

Rupestris Mission. 

This variety has not been largely used in our Victorian reconstitution 
as yet, owing to the scarcity of the stocks. It is a plant of spreading 
habit and strong growth, successfully resisting attacks of both phylloxera 
and chlorosis. We find that it grafts well, and is a suitable stock for dry 
and somewhat indifferent soils, and from the experience here it is decidedly 
promising. Its resistance to phylloxera is estimated at 18. 



LEAF OF RUPESTRIS MISSION. LEAF OF RUPESTRIS METALLiOA* 

Rupestris Metallxca. 

Of this variety we have two strains, viz., those evolved by selection in 
France and Cape Colony respectively. The varietal name is an allusion 
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to the metallic appearance of the foliage, which is very pronounced in 
some plants. Messrs. Dubois and Wyatt, formerly connected with viti- 
cultural work in this State, but now identified with the Agricultural 
Department, Cape Town, inform me that this stock is most extensively 
used in reconstitution at the Cape. Here we have found it a robust grower 
and a kindly graft-bearer, making excellent unions with the scion. It is 
a meritorious variety, since it resists drought well, succeeds in comparatively 
poor viticulture! soils, and has a resistance of 18. Though included under 
Rupestris, it is considered by Foex, Viala, and others to be the result of 
a natural hybrid between Rupestris and Candicans. 

Rupestris de Fortwortii. 

Fortworth, in Texas, near which it was originally found, gives its 
name to this variety. It is of remarkably vigorous growth, and produces 
with us canes of exceptional strength. The wood is hazel-colon red, 
showing a delicate bloom, and the young shoots and leaf-stalks are richly 
tinted with pink. The leaves are large, thick, and shining on both upper 
and under pages, the margins showing two series of indentations. Mr. 
Francois de Castella, of Chateau Dookie, has grown vines from seeds 
of this variety, imported by the late Baron von Mueller. The strain has 
been carefully selected, and at the writer's suggestion some of the vines 
have been planted in the midst of phyUoxerated areas in various parts of 
the Goulburn Valley. These are still thriving, though all the surround¬ 
ing European vines are either dying or dead. Further tests to decide its 
grafting affinity will be made when its resistance is as well established 
as its vigour. The strain selected in France has proved its resistance to 
phylloxera (18), as well as its value as a graft-bearer. R. du Lot, which 
adapts itself more readily than this variety to similar conditions of soil, is 
on the "whole preferred in French reconstitution. The chief recommend a ■ 
tion of R. de Fortworth is its phenomenal vigour. 


THE FARMER’S ORCHARD. 

No. 2. 

By C, Boguc Lujfmann , Principal, School of Horticulture , Burnley . 

Advantages of Orchards In different Districts. 

The general advantages of and the main points to be observed in con¬ 
ducting the farm orchard were set out in the July issue of the Journal. 
Victoria was there shown to possess four distinct climatic zones when con¬ 
sidered for economic fruits. The essentials to their successful cultivation 
in the northern and hottest region were also dealt "with. It remains to 
explain what may be done in the south coast region, the hill districts lying 
more than 1,200 feet above sea level, and the north central districts which 
do not come under the direct influence, of the Southern Ocean, but meet 
with a good deal of hot dry air from the interior of the continent 

Within these three zones the bulk of our fruits is produced, and the 
more important farming industries, as well as the most substantial homes* 
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are to be found. In all cases the orchard should be of a size and character 
in agreement with the general value of the estate and the degree of per* 
manency of the homestead. 

Orchards are wanted as protection, as aids to beautifying the sur¬ 
roundings, and as direct sources of profit. But as the country is not all 
exposed^ barren, and unsightly, fruit trees must for the most part be set 
out with the object of their yielding a direct return, and thereby adding 
to the value of the farm. 

The selling of fruit is scarcely less than a problem to. many, and it 
will never be wise to set about the planting of an orchard in any position 
until it is clearly seen where the markets are, and how far it will be prac¬ 
ticable to reach them with the produce of no more than an acre or two. 
As a matter of fact, small parcels are Of value only when offered in small 
local markets, and if producers are many and local consumers few, there 
can be no profit in the venture—that is, apart from its value to the home 
and farm-yard. 

Under the most favorable conditions of soil and climate, the farmer’s 
orchard may_ be large, and yield a higher average return than any other 
branch of the estate, since, where animals are kept in large numbers and 
systematic manuring is practised, the ground and trees yield more and 
more, and earn an ever-increasing market value for the whole property. 


A Direct or Indirect Source of Profit. 


The farmer’s orchard may, therefore, be a direct or an indirect source 
of revenue, according to his position, his native capacity, and general 
plan of operations. Thus we see many fruit-growers turn farmers, and 
also farmers turn fruit-growers; and, further, some employ a few trees 
as a hobby, and extend the planting to scores of acres. Everything 
depends on personal ability to manage trees. Their ways and wants are not 
so easily understood as are those of cows or pigs. They are of lasting 
value or are lasting nuisances according as they are understood and cared 
for, or go unconsidered and uncared for. So, again, one has to say, let 
the farm orchard^ be of a size in direct accord with one’s knowledge of 
its wants. Victoria does not really want more "fruit trees for its present or 
immediate population, but more skill in managing the present stock. Skil¬ 
ful orchardists are extremely rare amongst the unsettled population, and 
if a farmer is not able to discover and direct the necessary work of the 
orchard, it is doubtful if it will prove a genuine source of profit. 


• ^his somewhat lengthy preamble is necessary in order to save those 
who, seeing others succeed with trees, think that the task is an easy one, 
Iret the farmer who contemplates planting an orchard of any size first read 
the ear her art icl e on this subject; then a good book on soil, as are those 
by Hall, King, and Roberts; also a good standard book on fruit-growing, 
as Baileys ‘Principles,” Bunyard’s “ Fruit Farming,” and, for -the 
warmer parts of the State, Wickson’s “ Californian Fruits.” True, these 
r°?y s , , no ! ex ^ c % fit T 7 ™ Australian conditions and wants, but they 
hold a lot of solid foundation material, and, if well) studied in conjunction 
with local experience and practice, any man equal to managing an orchard 
will receive sound support from them. " " 
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The Value of Local Experience. 

But perhaps the safest and surest guide is the methods pursued by a 
successful local man, for, since all good books are the outcome of actual 
experience, we shall always find that a man who is succeeding has a great 
deal to teach others if they will only be modest enough to take it. Busy 
and successful men have no time to say how it is done, but they do not 
object to our looking over their fence, and as a glance is as good as a 
stare to those of the right fibre, the results of every good local effort are 
plain for all to see. 

As the methods of preparing ground, selecting, planting, and protecting 
of trees were dealt with in a former article, no more need be said than 
what is absolutely essential to the three cooler zones of the State. 

The Coast Legion. 

The piece of country lying between the shore and the foothills of the 
Dividing Range is so vast and varied in quality', position, and climate 
as to allow of the growth of every kind of fruit common to the whole 
State; but the farmer who would have an easily-managed and safe little 
orchard should confine himself to apples,, pears, plums, and a few bush 
fruits. If very near the coast, and a really! warm soil and position, a few 
lemons and oranges may be possible. Peaches and apricots will also thrive 
where it is warm enough for lemons, but the greatest care is often neces¬ 
sary in selecting both species and varieties in order to insure free growth 
and regular fruiting. Always supposing a vegetable and flower garden, 
such fruiting plants as grapes, almonds, oranges, lemons, strawberries, 
the bush fruits, figs, cherries, and quinces may well be regarded as 
decorative features of the home, and the true orchard area reserved for the 
more vigorous tree fruits. 

Comparative 'Value of Different Fruits. 

Of these, the apple is the most valuable; next the pear, and then the 
plum. Under average conditions, about 100 trees stand to the acre, and 
in devoting such an area to an orchard one should* make up the numbers 
in this way :—Fifty apples, 30 pears, 20 plums. Should peaches and 
apricots be known to thrive, and included in the too, then the list should 
be as followsFifty apples, 20 pears, 10 plums, to peaches, 10 apri¬ 
cots. With a two-acre orchard or extent to accommodate 200 trees, at a 
given distance, the additions should be in the way of increased quantities 
of apples and pears, since the above numbers of the other fruits will be 
ample for the average home. Thus, a two-hundred tree orchard should 
hold 130 apples, 30 pears, 20 plums, 10 peaches, 10 apricots. Many cir¬ 
cumstances. may occur to alter the relative figures in these lists, as where 
■soil is too poor for apples very good pears may be grown; hence they may 
lead in point of numbers. Again, plums are of unequal value in different 
districts, and, unless they are wanted for preserving in large quantities, 
or it is known how to convert them into prunes, they should be sparingly 
grown. 

Guides to Selecting and Forming Trees. 

As the soil and position vary, so must the strength and build of the 
tree. For open and trying positions put in none but really vigorous, upright 
kinds, and for rich soils in protected situations choose rather long-trunked 
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md light wood-forming kinds. Good nurserymen are only too glad to 
supply what i,s. asked for, providing they are asked in time, and it is 
often "necessary to order trees to be made for a particular situation in 
order to secure the very best results. Of course, there are ways of strength¬ 
ening weak trees, and weakening over-strong ones; but for those who do 
not devote all their time to the study of tire orchard it will be at least 
necessary to start with trees well adapted to meet the conditions. 

Conditions for Planting. 

Trees which lose their leaves in autumn may be transplanted at any 
time between this period and spring; but, in a general way, they are best 
planted in autumn or early winter—say, May and June. But if soil is 
at all wet, cold, and sour, the trees should be kept “ heeled in ” in a 
specially prepared bed till the worst winter weather is past. 

Pears and plums have the hardiest roots when it is an affair of resisting 
cold and wet; hence they may be set out when they arrive; but apples 
are more sensitive, and peaches, apricots, and lemons particularly so, and 
by far the best results are obtained in cold districts when they are nursed 
through the winter and set out very carefully in September or October. 

From Cape Howe to Portland is a far cry when it comes to prescrib¬ 
ing an orchard for all the farmers who toil between these places, and no 
one is more conscious than the writer how many varied plans there must be 
before all may succeed in making a success of an acre or two of fruit trees. 

Drain, Deepen, Enrich the Soil. 

finally, let every piece of ground put under fruit trees be either drained 
or ditched, worked to as great a depth as possible, thoroughly cleaned of 
bad weeds and roots, and dunged and limed as far as it is possible to use 
these materials. There can then be very little doubt but that trees of some 
kind or another will thrive well enough to make the venture a successful 
one. 


The Highland Farm Orchard. 

Homesteads lying from 1,000 to 1,500 feet elevation are limited to 
orchard trees which can endure severe frosts, and have the capacity; for 
fruiting in comparatively short summers. Of such are apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, and all the small fruits. 

^ The main points in planting in high cool country are :—Choosing very 
airy and well-lighted positions, selecting small wooded types of trees, 
planting them a good distance apart—from 24 to 36 feet", according to 
their size and the richness of soil-—and keeping the soil firm and com¬ 
paratively dry in winter. Let us explain these points further. Confined 
positions make the trees grow coarse, and in some cases they accumulate 
a great deal of filth in the form of insects, mosses, and other parasites. 
Well-lighted positions prevent these. Large-framed trees fruit very late 
in life, and then but irregularly, whereas smaller types mature early and 
fruit regularly.. Open planting secures plenty of air, heat, and light— 
all very essential in the hills and high ranges. Loose soil encourages 
roots, and thereby delays the fruiting of the trees; hence, when a tree is 
; well grown it requires to be steadied by means of firm and' well-exposed 
soil. Warm aspects are to be preferred, as also good natural drainage. 
The banks of streams, boggy or peaty earth, are unsuitable for orchards 
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in high and cool regions, though it is always well to have command of 
water and plenty: of solid material to keep up the fertility of the land. 

Many of the points set out in the early part of this and the previous 
article need to be studied and acted upon before attempting the formation of 
.a farm orchard in the cool hill districts of the State. 

Shape and Size of Tree. 

To induce a moderate size when fully grown, the hill orchard tree 

should have a long trunk, anything between 30 and 50 inches, according 

to the position and normal vigour of the variety selected. The branches 
will be light in direct proportion to the length and substance of the 

trunk. Light depending branches yield a small tree and more regular 

fruiting than is the case with a tree which has stout upright wood. 

Pruning to Form. 

Very little pruning is necessary when starting orchards in hilly coun¬ 
try. The main work is in the direction of thinning out branches in wrong 
positions, and in trimming up the trunk to secure a length proportionate 
to the vigour it displays. Thus one works to keep a weak tree with a 
short trunk and fairly upright branches, whilst a stout grower must be 
given a long trunk, not have any of the desired branches cut back, but 
left full length, that they may weigh out and give the requisite spread and 
degree of weakness to the head. 

Class of Fruit to Grow. 

Late winter sorts of apples and pears come to fullest perfection in the 
highest hills, and as these are always of the highest market value, the bulk 
of the farm orchard should be given over to their cultivation. 

The North Central Districts. 

The area comprised under this heading is so varied as to call for 
many different groups of fruits and modes of culture. It is most im¬ 
portant to consider first the function of the orchard, as, what purpose will 
it serve, and will it assist or hinder the general well-being of the farm? 

In the driest and most open positions, the orchard will prove the 
cheapest and surest way of converting a house into a home and of providing 
more variety, interest, and profit than could the same area if devoted to 
any other purpose. 

Where to Look for Safe Information. 

As this region is settled throughout), and every fruit of value has been 
tested over a considerable number of years, the farmer should have no 
difficulty in making up a suitable list. What has already been said in 
reference to selection, planting, and after-care in the north-west and the 
coastal region will form a basis of operations. There are also the local 
experience and example of the professional fruit-grower. 

Taking this region as a whole, it suffers from rather wide extremes of 
climate, since the summers are frequently too hot for many fruits, whilst 
the winters are for others more than a trifle foo cold. 

Fruits to be Selected. 

Apples must give place to pears in this zone, as the latter can endure the 
summer heat and drought where the former often fail. Peaches and apricots 
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have their ideal home in the best-drained and loosest soils of Central Vic¬ 
toria, but these fruits are of little value to the farmer unless he has them 
in such quantities as will enable him to dry and store, or give them a fixed 
place in his scheme of farming. Providing that manure or really good 
deep soil and water are abundant, an acre or two of oranges and lemons 
may prove a valuable farm orchard; but we must be prepared to feed and 
protect such trees at all seasons if we would draw a profit from them. 

Conclusion. 

Every permanent country home demands an orchard of some sire and 
type, and it is hoped that this may go some way towards securing better- 
balanced, more attractive, convenient, and profitable homestead quarters 
than are generally met with. 


GARDEN NOTES. 

By J. Cronin , Inspector Vegetation Diseases Acts , 

Flower Garden. 

Seasonable work during November should be mainly cultivating the 
soil, mulching and watering, when necessary, newly-planted trees, shrubs, 
&c.; staking or otherwise supporting the flowering shoots of such plants 
as Delphiniums, Gladioli, Carnations, &c.; tying shoots of climbers to 
trellis or supports; thinning superfluous shoots from roses and other plants; 
and, as the tops ripen, lifting hyacinths, daffodils, and other spring- 
flowering bulbs, where it is intended they should be removed. 

Daffodils and other members of the narcissus family may be allowed 
to remain several years without removal, if the bulbs have been planted 
sufficient lyq apart and the soil is in good condition. The usual practice is. 
to remove them to new quarters when they have been grown for three years 
in one place. Whether they are to be lifted or not, to insure good flower¬ 
ing bulbs for the following season, the plants should be kept free from 
weeds, and the soil well cultivated, a light dressing of bone-dust worked 
into the soil around the bulbs being decidedly beneficial. The object 
should be to keep the tops growing as long as possible, this extended period 
of growth being the factor that will produce fine blooms in the following 
season. Hyacinths and tulips, unless grown in beds separately from other 
plants, should be lifted each season. They will not tolerate water during 
the resting period, and it is safer under any conditions to lift the bulbs. 

Tea-roses and many of the hybrid teas, also, should be well thinned 
out after flowering in spring. These plants usually develop an excessive 
number of shoots on the branches that were allowed to remain after the 
winter pruning, a number of which, if allowed to grow, would crowd the 
head and spoil the symmetry of the plant. As a rule, these shoots are, or 
should be, rubbed off as they appear; but, if allowed to grow and bloom, 
should be entirely removed afterwards. Old, weakly wood should also be 
cpt away if a good shoot makes its appearance in a position that will fill 
the vacant space. While thinning and reducing the plants, they should 
be examined, and, if found to be affected by aphis, black spot,” or 
mildew, should be thoroughly sprayed with. “ Nikoteen,’ 5 or some such 
wash, for the aphis, and potassium sulphide solution for the fungi. ‘ The 
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latter should be used at a strength of 1 oz. sulphide to 3 gallons ’water. 
The sulphide should he dissolved in a small quantity of hot water, and 
afterwards diluted with water in which soap lias been dissolved ; other¬ 
wise it will not spread over or adhere to the foliage. 

Chrysanthemums grown for large blooms should have the top of the 
shoot pinched out if they have not broken into lateral growth naturally, 
and three or four shoots only retained on each plant and securely staked. 
Where the plants are grown for masses of bloom, they may be cut back 
well, which cutting will insure dwarf sturdy plants. 

Another batch of dahlias may be planted during November. In some 
of the later districts the best' results would probably follow planting 
towards the end of the month. Young green plants in pots—/.<?., plants 
struck from cuttings, forced into growth in a hothouse, are procurable at 
the principal nurseries during the month, and such plants will grow into 
good specimens under fair conditions, and produce fine blooms during 
March and April. From the middle to the end of December is early 
enough for the general planting of dahlias in the metropolitan district. 
Some of the finest for exhibition or garden decoration among the cactus 
types are—“ Mrs. E. Mawley,” “J. H. Jackson,” “ H. F. Robertson,” 
“ Mrs. T. Rooney,” “Columbia,” “ j. W. Wilkinson,” “Gabriel,” “Clara 
Stredwick,” “Albion,” “ Phineas, ” “Eva,” “Raymond Parks,” “ H. J. 
Jones,” “Rufus,” and “ Miss Winchester.” Several very fine new varieties 
were exhibited for the first time last .season, plants of which will be avail¬ 
able in December. Some of the best-noted were:—“ Florence M, Stred- 
wick ” (the finest white variety), “Premier,” “Violetta,” “Effective,” 
“ Rainbow,” “ Mrs. T. PL Payne,” “Mrs. J. Cronin,” “Lady Colin 
Campbell,” “Conrad,” and “Dorothy Vernon.” 

Plants of various annuals and perennials about to bloom will be greatly 
benefited by the application occasionally of liquid manure, A simple and 
effective solution is made from sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda, 
1 oz. of either dissolved in four gallons of water having a decidedly 
beneficial effect on the flowers, and also prolonging the blooming period. 

Kitchen Garden. 

Where early crops of beans, peas, &c., have been gathered, the ground 
should be manured and prepared for the reception of young plants of 
cabbage, celery, and other vegetables from former sowings. Seed of beans 
(dwarf and runner), late varieties of peas, cabbage, celery, lettuce, radish, 
melons, &c., may be sown according to requirements and district. Butter 
or wax pod beans are to be preferred to the ordinary French beans. 
They are stringless and of good flavour. “ Canadian wonder ” is the variety 
of French bean most popular with market gardeners. 

Lettuce should be sown where the plants are to remain at this season, as 
they do not transplant well in dry weather. A cool, moist* spot should be 
chosen if available. 

As tomato plants grow they should be tied to stakes, and lateral growths 
removed, leaving not more than two or three shoots to each plant; in fact, 
it is claimed that better results are obtained by closer planting and leaving 
only one stem to each plant, from which all lateral growths are removed as 
they appear. When the fruit is set, the plants should be mulched and 
liberally watered. The hoe should l>e kept going between the rows, and 
weeds carefully kept under, especially such as shepherd’s purse, that is 
capable of fostering diseases that attack the cabbage and allied plants. 
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SOIL BACTERIA. 

By A. A. Brown, M.B., B.S. 

No. 3. 

In article No. 2 it was stated that certain bacteria in the soil wrought 
changes in the complex nitrogenous compounds and produced lesser products 
quite unsuitable for the food of plants, and that further elaboration was 
necessary to render these lesser products fit for the wants of plants. Bac¬ 
teria are the agents by which dead animal and vegetable matter is reduced 
to simpler inorganic bodies, the chief products of their action 'being water, 
carbonic acid gas, and ammonia. The bacteria capable of -effecting these 
profound changes are mostly those that can grow in the absence of oxygen, 
and so are found at some little depth in the soil. In order that the soil 
may be maintained in a condition capable of producing crops, it is nut only 
necessary that there should exist these anaerobic bacteria in the lower layers, 
but that in the upper layers, where they can obtain a plentiful supply of 
oxygen, it is essential that there should also exist other germs, aerobic 
germ,s, capable of converting carbonaceous material into carbonic acid gas, 
and ammonia into nitrates. The process by which the elaboration of 
ammonia is effected is known as nitrification, and nitrification is a process 
that is going on spontaneously in all soils. 

Nitrification. 

In all soils nitrogen compounds exist, the great bulk of the nitrogen, 
however, being combined in such a fashion that plants cannot make use 
of it as a food. Now, if there were any means by which this combined 
nitrogen could be unlocked, and be compelled to enter into new com¬ 

binations, and so produce compounds upon which plants could feed, then, 
perhaps, the continued fertility of the soil might be sustained. The ques¬ 
tion, naturally enough, is asked as to whether there is any process in the 
soil by which the various lesser nitrogen compounds, resulting from the 
destruction of complex organic bodies by putrefactive bacteria, can be con¬ 
verted into nitrates, for it is only in the form of nitrates that 

plants can avail themselves of nitrogen as a food. The answer 

is that there is such a process, and the process in the soil by which 
lesser nitrogen compounds are converted into nitrates is called nitri¬ 

fication. Nitrification is an oxidation process dependent upon bacterial 
influences, and it results in the various nitrogen compounds being ulti¬ 
mately converted into nitric acid, and then the acid, combining with bases 
in the soil, results in the formation of nitrates. Anything which interferes 
with ^ the growth of bacteria in the soil interferes also with the phenomenon 
of nitrification. In soils sterilized by heat or by the agency of antiseptics 
nitrification does not occur, so its occurrence is associated with living 
matter. 

w It has been, previously noticed that the nitrogen excreted from the 
animal body as urea lias not, even when converted into ammonium carbonate 
by the action of bacteria capable of exciting the amraoniacal fermenta¬ 
tion, been reduced to a form in which it can be readily used by plants as 
a food. Plants, perhaps, may, under certain conditions, have'the power 
of absorbing ammonia salts, but it is quite certain that when nitrogen is 
offered to them in the form of nitrates they can readily assimilate it, and 
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that when it exists as nitrates they do partake of it quickly and abun¬ 
dantly. As a matter of fact, only ammoniacal nitrogen can undergo nitri¬ 
fication. Organic nitrogen, before it can undergo the change, has first to 
be converted into ammonia. The ammoniacal fermentation, the result of 
the action of putrefactive bacteria upon proteid material generally, to which 
attention has already been drawn, usually occurs in the soil in connexion 
with the formation of acids, and the acids fix the ammonia which results 
from the fermentative process. Ammoniacal salts are thus formed, and 
in the form of salts the ammonia is retained in the soil, and does not escape 
into the atmosphere, where it would be out of the reach of plants. 

It has often been questioned as to whether plants can directly avail 
themselves of ammonia salts, or whether such salts must be converted into 
nitrates before plants can use them as a food. Urea, in the transfor¬ 
mation cycle, is converted into ammonium carbonate, and in the condition 
of ammonium carbonate the nitrogen does not exist in a form in which 
it can be readily utilized by plants. The ammonium carbonate and other 
ammonium salts which find their way into the soil by various means 
-—naturally or artificially—a,re converted into nitrates, and it is in the 
form of nitrates that nitrogen is abundantly absorbed by plants. The 
transformation of ammonia salts into nitrates is effected spontaneously in 
the soil by certain bacteria, and this wise provision of nature keeps the 
nitrogen constantly circulating in a form in which plants can perpetually 
consume it. Ammonium carbonate (NHy)^ CO- 3 , for example, is split up 
into ammonia, NHjj, and carbon dioxide, C 0 2 . The C0 2 returns to its 
great reservoir, the atmosphere, where it is again brought within the reach 
of plants. 

All compounds of ammonia are acted upon by certain soil bacteria, and 
ammonia is liberated as the result of their action. The liberated am¬ 
monia is oxidized by definite bacteria—the nitroso-bacteria —into nitrous 
acid. Another set of germs—the nitro-bacteria —have the faculty of 
oxidizing the nitrous acid into nitric acid. These oxidization processes are 
effected in the presence of bases which combine with the acids with which 
the ammonia was initially associated. The resulting acids— 
nitrous or nitric—are neutralized, and thus the bacteria them¬ 
selves are protected from injury. Calcium carbonate is the basic 
salt in the soil which neutralizes the resulting acids, and with which the 
liberated acid from the original ammonia salts combines. The nitrifying 
bacteria, as will be seen later in the discussion, will not grow in the 
presence of organic matter. 

Nitrification is a complex phenomenon. . The first stage m the process 
is the conversion of ammonia info nitrous acid, and the second stage is the 
conversion of nitrons acid into nitric acid, and the transformations are 
effected by two different groups of bacteria—the nitroso-bacteria and the 
nitric-bacteria. 

The NTitroso-Bacteria. 

The nitroso-bacteria oxidize ammonia to nitrous acid, and the steps in 
the re-action can be studied in the following equations 


. ( 1 ) 

(XH.,)..() + 30 a ~ ICOt) + 411,0. 

N 2 0„ + *H 3 0 = 2I-TN0,' 

Nitrous Acid. 

or (2) 

NIL, + 0., - HNO s + II, 0. 
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The nitrous acid combines with alkalis in the soil to form nitrates^ and 
so, bv replacing the hydrogen with potassium, a compound, KNOo nitrite 
of potash, is produced. The nitroso-bacteria consist of two main types. 
One of them, nitrosomonas , a bacterium about 1-25,000 to about 1-14,000 
of an inch in length, is found in the soils of Europe, Asia, and Africa$ 
and the other, nitrosococcus , about 1-17,000 to 1-15,000 of an inch in 
diameter, is found in the soils of America and Australia. The nitroso¬ 
coccus is killed by desiccation, and consequently the number of such or¬ 
ganisms to be found in dry soils is diminished more and more as drying* 
progresses. 

Tlie Nitr o-B acteria. 

The nitre-bacteria have not the power of attacking ammonia, but have 
the power of converting nitrous acid into nitric acid, in accordance with 
the equations— 

(1) n 2 cl + 0 , = n 3 o 5 . 

N 3 0 5 + If 2 0 - 2HN0 ; ». 

3 N itric Acid. 

or (2) HN0 2 + 0 = HNO :r . 

The nitric acid combines with alkalis in the soil to form nitrates, and so, by- 
replacing the hydrogen with potassium, potassium nitrate is produced. In 
the form of potassium nitrate, nitrogen is readily available as a food.. 
The nitrobacteria are about 1-50,000 of an inch in length, and are very 
•slender. Tljey are amongst the smallest of all known micro-organisms, 
and are found in soils all the world over. The nitro-bacteria oxidize the 
nitrous acid generated by the nitroso-bacteria from ammonia salts, and both- 
groups complete the transmutations of nitrogen compounds into nitrates,, 
in which form plants can readily avail themselves of nitrogen as food. 

Connexion between Denitrification and Nitrification. 

Ih article No. 2 attention was directed to the action of certain bacteria, 
the denitrifying bacteria, that had the power of reducing compounds of 
nitrogen suitable for plant food to ammonia or free nitrogen, and thus 
placing them beyond the reach of plants. These germs are capable of 
growing only when organic matter is present in the soil. 

We will now discuss more fully those germs, the nitrifying germs, that 
can build up ammonia compounds into nitrates, and endeavour to explain 
the relationship between the two sets of apparently antagonistic organisms. 
One set, under certain conditions, destroys plant foods in the soil; the 
other builds up nitrogen compounds into forms suitable for the plant’s 
nutrition. From what has been already said, it would almost appear that, 
if these different sets of germs were at work at all times, nitrates could 
not be produced in sufficient quantities in the soil to meet the wants of 
plants. If the one process was strenuously building up, and the other 
ruthlessly knocking down the fabric, it is dear that the end of the struggle 
qwuldLbe the destruction of combined nitrogen; but no such condition exists, 
ppr ; 'is:ever' likely to exist. / The nitrifying germs are hot as vigorous as the 
-'"denitrifying organisms,' and 'yet there exists all the world over ample 
supplies of nitrogen combined in a fashion in which plants can use it, and" 
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tliere must be some solution to this mysterious state of affairs. The nitri¬ 
fying germs flourish in the presence of copious supplies of oxygen, whilst 
the activities of the denitrifying germs are checked when oxygen is abun¬ 
dant. If air is thoroughly mixed with soil by frequent tilling, it would 
increase the action of the nitrifying germs, and check the action of the 
denitrifying bacteria. Although these facts are recognised as being of 
some importance, it is, however,_ in quite a different direction we have to 
seek the explanation as to why the nitrates in the soil are increasing 
instead of diminishing in amount. 

The explanation as to why nitrates are ever increasing in the soil lies 
in the fact that the nitrifying bacteria possess properties totally different 
to all other known micro-organisms. They can grow in pure mineral solu¬ 
tions containing a salt of ammonia as the source of nitrogen, and they 
do not require any organic material to support vitality. In fact, the 
presence of organic matter is fatal to their existence. In this respect, 
however, the nitrous bacteria differ somewhat from the nitric, for whereas 
the former can grow in the presence of traces of organic matter, the latter 
are quickly arrested in their development, lire nitrous bacteria, moreover, 
can grow in the presence of fairly large quantities of ammonia, whereas 
the growth of the nitric germs is arrested in the presence of even traces of 
ammonia. These germs cannot be cultivated in the ordinary nutrient media 
of the laboratory, in which all other known germs flourish. Although they 
cannot grow in the presence of organic matter, they are, nevertheless, able 
to abstract from the carbonic acid gas of the atmosphere, in the absence 
of sunlight, the carbon necessary for their growth, and are, therefore, able 
to assimilate carbonic acid gas in the dark. This property is possessed 
by no other known organism, and, consequently, our notions of sunlight 
being the only source of energy for living things are somewhat rudely 
shaken. There are two sources of caibonic acid gas available to them— 
one, the carbonates present in the soil 3 and the other, the carbonic acid 
gas in the atmosphere, and it is from the atmosphere they, no doubt, pro¬ 
cure their carbon supply. 

Now, if organic matter be present in the soil, or if ammonia exist in 
considerable quantity, the formation of nitrates will be arrested ; but when 
the decomposition of organic matter has been completed by the putrefactive 
bacteria, and ammonia has been produced, then the nitrifying germs begin 
their work in the soil. The denitrifying germs, however, cease to grow* 
when all the organic matter has been reduced, and thus opportunity is 
afforded for the formation of nitrates, which will collect in the soil, be¬ 
cause the dentrifying germs that are so baneful to their existence cannot 
grow in the absence of organic matter. 

It has been remarked that the nitrous germs can grow in. the presence 
of ammonia, but that the nitric germs cannot grow even if only traces of 
it exist. Nitrification is a twofold process. The first, step in the process 
is the oxidation of the ammonia by the nitrous germs, and, when all the 
ammonia has been converted info nitrous acid, then the nitric germs play 
their role in the process, and oxidize the nitrous acid to nitric acid, and 
the nitric acid, combining with alkalis in the soil, is converted into nitrates. 
Even when the stage of nitrate formation has been reached, there is a 
danger of denitrification commencing if, by any chance, organic material 
is subsequently added to the soil. If organic material is added to the soil, 
the nitrates are attacked by the denitrifying germs, which are always pre¬ 
sent, but whose activity is arrested in the absence of organic matter. If, 
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however, no organic material is added to the soil, the nitrates formed are 
stored up; but if organic matter is added, the nitrates are reduced. The 
lesson to be learnt from these facts is that if a farmer adds any organic 
matter, such as stable or any other organic manure, to his soil along with a 
commercial nitrogen fertilizer, such as nitrate of potash, he will certainly 
bring about its reduction by the soil bacteria, so that on no account should 
stable or other organic manures be added to the soil along with a commer¬ 
cial nitrogen fertilizer, for it would only mean a waste of energy and 
money, and no gain in fertility. The phenomenon of nitrification- is not 
a constant factor in all soils. Where the ground is acid in re-action, as it 
is in the case of forests, the phenomenon is latent. In order to stimulate 
the activity of the nitrifying germs, the soil should be rendered alkaline, 
and soils can be rendered alkaline by the addition to them of lime as 
manure. To test the acidity of the soil, dig up two or three shovelfuls 
of it, and stir it well up in" a tub of rain-water, and place on top of the 
water a piece of blue and a piece of red litmus paper. After 18 to 24 
hours, examine the papers, and if the blue piece has assumed a pinkish 
hue, the ground is acid; and if the red piece has changed to a faint blue, 
the ground is alkaline. Another good way of testing acidity of ground is to 
drive a spade into it, moisten with rain-water the spot that has been 
loosened and cut open, and place on it pieces of blue and red litmus paper. 
The papers should be examined after 24 hours’ exposure to the damp 
surface, and the re-actions observed. The nitrifying germs are abundant 
in the dejections of animals, and the bodies of cattle particularly are 
huge incubators for these germs. In the intestines of cattle they luxuriantly 
thrive, and cattle roaming over pastures daily scatter broadcast in their 
dejecta enormous numbers of the germs. Around the spot where the 
droppings have alighted the grass has a bright green appearance, and the 
patch of verdure gradually increases in size. This result is not due 
merely to the deposit of the manure itself, but to the effect of the nitrify¬ 
ing germs contained in it, which convert the nitrogen compounds in it into 
nitrates, thereby affording readily assimilable nourishment for the grasses, 

Conditions of the Soil promoting Nitrification, 

Soils naturally contain the organisms concerned in nitrification, and it 
should be the aim of the farmer to< stimulate their activity and procure from 
them their maximum effect. The organisms are stimulated to activity 
by moisture, warmth, aeration, and an alkaline re-action of the soil. There 
must be some free base like lime in the soil to promote their vigour. The 
addition of lime to soils has, it has been found by experience, an effect on 
their fertility far greater than what can be ascribed to its mere mamiria! 
value. The addition of animal manures stimulates nitrification. Animal 
manures contain nitrifying germs in abundance, and, if a soil be deficient 
in such bacteria, they can be introduced by manuring such grounds with 
excreta derived from animal sources. There must not, however, be 
''Cast into the ground excessive quantities of organic matter. On sewage 
farms* where too much sewage matter has been applied, it- has been ob~ 
served: dhat the' crops did not thrive well. This was due to the fact that 
"the soil; organisms^ could not'reduce to nitrates the large quantities of 
aratter ,carried' to the place.' The land, in popular* language, had 
-bed&mfc “sewage sick.” ; 1 '/ * 
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Temperature is an important factor in the determination of nitrification. 
The process is checked at 40 deg. Fahr., and attains its maximum effect 
at 100 deg. Fahr. As the temperature rises higher and higher above 100 
deg.the process becomes weaker and weaker, till at 140 deg. it ceases 
altogether. In moist, warm soils the effect is marked, and if aeration be 
also perfect, the phenomenon is decidedly pronounced. 

The thorough and frequent cultivation of the soil stimulates its activity, 
for then copious supplies of oxygen come into contact with greater quan¬ 
tities of it. The bacteria concerned in nitrification reside in the surface 
layers of the soil, and, to promote their growth, it should be maintained 
in a porous condition, and this is effected by frequently stirring it. 

In connexion with the maintenance of soil fertility, Darwin tells us 
that earth-worms have played, and are still playing, a more important part 
in the process than most people suppose. The plough, however rude its 
construction, is one of the most ancient of man’s inventions, and yet, long 
before the plough turned the soil, earth-worms were concerned in its tillage. 
Moreover, all vegetable mould, in the course of time, passes through their 
bodies, and thus fresh surfaces get continually exposed to the action of 
the carbonic acid gas and the humus acids in the soil. During its passage 
through the worms’ intestines various changes take place in the mould. 
It is partially digested and covered over with intestinal and urinary 
secretions, and, on escaping, it is richer plant food than when it was con¬ 
sumed, because it has undergone a certain metabolism in the economy of 
the worms. The formation of humus acids is hastened during the digestion 
of the half-decayed vegetation upon which worms feed. These acids play 
a part in the disintegration of rocks, and, moreover, particles of softer 
rocks undergo trituration in the gizzards of the worms. Again, by their 
action in the soil, worms commingle its substances intimately together, and 
periodically expose the mould to the action of the air. They reduce it 
to a state in which it is well fitted to retain moisture and to absorb all 
soluble substances. Not only are these purposes achieved, but the soil is 
eminently capable, through the fine condition to which worms have reduced 
it by triturating it in their bodies, of forwarding the processes of nitrifica¬ 
tion. 

Recapitulation. 

We have now traced the circulating nitrogen through its various trans¬ 
formations, and, in a concise fashion, we will recapitulate the changes 
that occurred during its career. When discussing the carbon cycle, we 
indicated how the carbonic acid gas, on completing its transformations, 
again reached the atmosphere, the reservoir of supply. In the case of 
the nitrogen cycle, the problem is more complex, for a part of the nitrogen 
leaves the cycle, and it has to be brought back again by agents which 
we will discuss in a subsequent article. Starting, then, with nitrates 
in the soil, these simple compounds are built up by plant life into proteid 
material. Plants die and undergo decomposition changes, and animals 
consume plants, with the result) that, in their tissues, the proteid material 
is more or less transformed. Metabolic processes in animals result in 
the production of urea. The decomposition bacteria reduce the urea and 
proteid material, generally to ammonia and free nitrogen. The free 
nitrogen escapes from the cycle, but is brought back again to it by certain 
germs that inhabit leguminous crops. The ammonia is oxidized to 
nitrates, and hence we get back to our starting point. The chief point 
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to remember is that the same material can be used over and over again, 
and Nature has made provision for its endless circulation. Although this 
is so, a certain loss takes place in the round. 

Discussion 012 Sources of Nitrogen Loss. 

Although the transformations of nitrogen may go on for ever, yet there 
is nevertheless an ever recurring annual loss of it from the. soil, and human 
effort is powerless to prevent much, although it could control some of the 
waste. . 

The sewage systems of the world are responsible for the withdrawal of 
great quantities of nitrogen from the cycle, for they are annually carrying 
away to the ocean enormous quantities of combined nitrogen. 

Animals and plants that die and are borne down by rivers to the 
oceans also carry away a certain quantity that should have been returned 
to the soil. 

The process of denitrification, to which attention has been drawn, un¬ 
locks a quantity of nitrogen combined in a form in which it is readily 
available for food. 

The drainage of lands carries away in the waters quantities of soluble 
nitrogen salts, and the destruction of nitrogenous compounds hv chemical 
means, such as by explosions, warfare, &c., is responsible for the unlock¬ 
ing of large quantities of combined nitrogen, and of nitrogen combined in 
a form in which it is quite fit for plank food. 

The nitrogen problem is a serious one to the world, and at the present 
‘day the loss of fertility of soil is restored by commercial fertilizers. All 
nations depend largely on commercial fertilizers, and the natural deposits 
of these valuable plant foods are becoming exhausted. Plants can call 
upon the carbonic acid gas present in the atmosphere to yield up to them 
all the carbon they require, and, that being so, one is naturally led to 
inquire whether there may not be means bv which plants can avail them¬ 
selves of the inexhaustible supplies of nitrogen also present in it. If 
there are not any means by which plants can avail themselves of the 
inexhaustible supplies of nitrogen in the air, then the outlook for pos¬ 
terity is hopeless. But there are means by which plants can avail 
themselves of the nitrogen present in the free state in the atmosphere, and 
transform it into compounds suitable for their needs. In the next article 
we shall discuss this profound problem. 


RECENT IMPORTATIONS OF PEDIGREE STOCK. 

By J. R. Weir, Chief Inspector of Stock. 

By the s.s. Moravian , which arrived on August 15, there was landed 
in this State, a consignment of high-class pedigreed horses and cattle. 
Illustrations of the latter we are, happily, able to produce. • Among the 
four horses which arrived by this boat was Caiman, an animal descended 
from flyers and stayers on either side, and one in whose veins the choicest 
thoroughbred blood courses. He and a. thoroughbred. mare have been 
Imported, by the Hon. William McCulloch, and the addition of such high- 
class blood should be welcomed hy breeders in this State. Two Suffolk 
Bunch stallions, Rendlesham Wed, 3,154, and Rendlesham Peter, 3,160, 
also arrived by this vessel; since then one of the pair has been sent to 
Northern Queensland. "A ■ 
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Among the cattle the first to claim attention is Lobelia, a rich roan 
Shorthorn cow, calved on 13th May, 1900, and bred by Mr. Rosieruge. 
Her sire is Norman, 73,140, dam Laurustinus, by Baron—Bridekirk 
35th, 63,639, grand-dam Lorna Boone by Robin Hood, 61,631, g.-gr.-dam 
Love Bird by Star—Fitz GWynne, 48,783, g,g.-gr.-dam Lady Bird by 
Don Pedro, 25,910. This animal secured second prize at the last Royal 
Show in England, and was imported by the Hon. W. McCulloch. This 
gentleman is also the importer of Persis 6, a deep-red Shorthorn heifer, 
calved on April 4, 1904, and bred by the Earl of Northbrook. She is 
by Franciscan, 76,711, dam Pauline II., by Star of Morning, 58,189, 
gr.-dam Pauline by Doctor A. Duff, 4.6,167, g.gr.-dani Clover by 
Killiecranlde, 43,411, g.g.gr.-dam Blower o’ Buchan by Baron Havering, 
33,043. This animal was exhibited at the last Royal Show in England, 
and “highly commended” in a field of 50 entries. 

The importations include a roan Shorthorn bull bred by Mr. Hiscock, 
Manor Farm, Motecombe, Shaftesbury, Herefordshire, as also a red bull 
of the same class bred by the Rev. Le Grande Horton, Willow Vicarage, 
Bath, and known as Lord Hunger ford. These two are fine examples of 
the pure Shorthorn, having full rich colours, and, possessing all the 
essential points of this valuable breed, should develop into fine animals 
with age. When it is stated they were imported by the noted Shorthorn 
breeder and authority, Mr. D. McGregor, “Glengyle,” Moreland, enough 
has been said to warrant not merely quality, but superiority. Mr. D. 
Syme imported by the same vessel a Dexter bull known as Marston Tom 
Thumb, No. 174, Dexter Kerry Stud Book. This animal is typical of 
his breed, showing plenty of quality, black in colour, calved September 20, 
1903, bred by Mr. F. P. Bulley, Marston Hill, Fairford, Gloucester, 
sire Cowbridge York, dam La Mancha Rosie, grand-dam Upminster from 
Dainty Dish_, sire of dam La Mancha—Still. He secured second prize 
at the Royal Agricultural Show, England, this year, and should prove a 
valuable acquisition to the Dexter herd which Mr. Syme has taken so 
much pains to establish. 

By the s.s. Runic , which arrived on the 17th August, a valuable con¬ 
signment of 46 stud sheep was imported. The line comprised three 
Leicester rams, bred by Mr. George Harrison, Gainsford Hall, Darlington ; 
five Shropshire ewes, bred by Mr. E. Nock, Hanington Hall, Shropshire; 
two Shropshire ewes, bred by Mr. Reginald B. Astley, East Kent; fifteen 
ewes of this tv.pe, bred by Mr, Thomas A. Buttar, Coupar Angus, Scot¬ 
land; seven ewes and two rams of same type, bred by Mr. T. S. Minton, 
Shrewsbury; five Shropshire ewes, bred by Mr. John Hindring, Bridge- 
worth; one S'outhdown ram, bred by Mr. T. Webb, Babraham, Cam¬ 
bridge; one Southdown ram, bred by Mr, Beck, Wolferton, Norfolk ; 
four ewes and one. ram (Southdown), bred by Mr. Ellis, Guildford, 
Surrey. Only two of these animals were intended for this State, and 
have been removed after quarantine to Koroit. The remaining 44 were 
for Tasmania, and after quarantine were sent to their destination. The 
consignment was forwarded in the care of Messrs. J. M. Peck and Sons, 
Melbourne, and arrived in the pink of condition, looking none the worse 
for their long sea voyage. The names of the breeders are sufficient 
guarantee of the quality of the sheep in their various types, and, as they 
were selected by a keen judge of excellence—Mr. G. Symons, Tasmania— 
the lot should prove welcome additions to the flocks of their various 
owners, and a benefit to the Commonwealth in general. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO BUTTER MAKERS. 

The following circular letters have been recently issued by Mr. R. 
Crowe, Superintendent of Exports:— 

Boric Acid in Butter. 

The following letter, accompanied by detailed particulars of brands, 
ports of shipment, and dates of taking samples, has been received from 
the Agent-General:— 

Office of the Agent-General for Victoria, 

142 Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C., 

4th August, 1905. 

Sir,—Following up my letter of the 28th July last, I am glad to say 
I have obtained the information from the Government Laboratory, 
London, giving particulars of the samples of Australian butter taken at 
the London port to be examined by the Department above mentioned. It 
is satisfactory to know that in all cases the preservative present in the 
butter was under .5, which is the quantity fixed as being non-injurious to 
health; were the quantity to exceed that amount, prosecution would follow 
for adulteration. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) J. W. TAVERNER, 

Agent-General. 

The Honorable the Minister of Agriculture, Melbourne. 

It may be noted that for last season 232 samples of Australian butter 
were taken at the port of London (175 of which were from Victoria), and 
examined at the Government Laboratory. 

Particular attention is directed to the paragraph "that in all cases the 
preservative present in the butter was under .5 per cent., which is the 
quantity fixed as being non-injurious to health; were the quantity to exceed 
that amount, prosecution would follow for adulteration.” It can readily 
be seen what serious consequences would "be incurred if, even in a single 
instance, more than half of 1 per cent, boric acid was found in Vic¬ 
torian or Australian batter, and it was announced to the world that our 
butter was injurious to health. Further comment is needless. 

Last season 2,871 boxes, or nearly 72 tons, of butter were refused 
the Government stamp of approval, and shipment to the United Kingdom, 
by the Department, on account of having been found to contain more than 
.5 per cent, boric acid. I regret to state that similar action has been found 
necessary again this season, and already many brands have been stopped. 
The attention of all butter-makers is, therefore, called to this matter, and 
they are cautioned to keep a strict check on the use of preservatives. 

Short Interpretations of the Chief Terras used in 
regard to Defects In Butter. 

Object of Issuing Circular, 

In reporting to butter factory managers on the quality of their butter, 
and drawing attention to defects, it is not possible to enter fully into or 
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even give a short definition of the nature and cause of faults, owing to 
time required. The following list of chief terms, with brief interpreta¬ 
tions, is therefore issued. 

Butter-makers are asked to keep this by them, and when a report is 
received with reference made, for instance, to tc mottle, 3 ’ they can at once 
see the meaning of the term and the cause—the remedy being obvious. 

It is expected that this will save a good deal of clerical work, and full 
details will only be necessary in special cases. 

Flavour, 

Flavour embraces aroma (bouquet), but aroma does not include flavour 
(taste and fragrance). A “ good flavored butter 33 possesses an agreeable, 
full, nutty flavour, characteristic of fine fresh butter. 

A butter “ wanting in flavour 35 is a butter lacking in nuttiness and 
character, without any distinct faults. 

A “bad flavoured butter” is a butter having an undesirable or dis¬ 
agreeable flavour, difficult or impossible to define. 

“ Stale flavour 33 is that characteristic taste and smell of old butter 
which has lost its freshness; frequently fresh butters are quite stale in 
flavour on account of the bad condition of the cream prior to churning. 

The term “ tallowy flavour 33 is sufficiently expressive for that particular 
defect, as also is “fishy flavour,” which is similar to that of herring- 
brine. 

“ Aroma.”—Occasionally a butter has a good aroma, but is found 
defective in flavour; and sometimes a butter bad in aroma is not wanting 
to the same extent in flavour. 

“Good aroma 33 means a sweet, agreeable, nutty fragrance, found in 
fine fresh butter. 

“Wanting in aroma” implies an absence of those characteristics, and 
“bad aroma” indicates a disagreeable smell, which may be classified as 
“stale,” “sour,” or “weedy,” as the case mayl be. A “weedy” aroma 
is not necessarily due to the eating of weeds by the cows, but has frequently 
been traced to unclean churns and utensils. 

Texture. 

“Texture ” means “grain ” or “body,” and is very often 'dependent on 
temperature and condition. 

“Greasy in Texture.”—That is, butter not cutting or drawing clean, 
as in the case of well-made butter, and is due to over-churning, excessive 
working, or working on a furred or greasy butter-worker. 

“ Heated.”—Heated butter is butter which has been melted, or is very 
soft from heating. Sometimes butter sets well when cooled, after being 
heated, and is but little affected in flavour, although very soft at time of 
inspection ; it, however, always shows that it was subject to a high tempera¬ 
ture. Frequently the flavour is very detrimentally affected, the butter having 
been stung with the heat, as it were, and in such cases the butter, after 
cooling and testing, has lost its texture, and tastes tallowy. 

“ Moist.”—Blitter showing very large drops of water on trier. Butter 
is designated as “very moist” when the water runs from the steel. 
Although it discounts the value of butter when free moisture is shown, it 
does not always follow that on analysis an abnormal percentage will be 
found. Churning and working at 'high temperatures ’conduce to the 
showing of free moisture. 
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Condition. 

“ Condition ” embraces appearance, packing, finish, cleanliness of 
boxes, and general get-up of butter. 

“ Cloudy.”—The moisture in the butter showing a cloudy or milky 
appearance, due to presence of butter-milk. There are different degrees 
of cloudiness, “slightly cloudy/ ? meaning that the brine is perceptibly 
opaque; “ cloudy ? ? signifies that the fault is pronounced, and “ milky ” 
indicates that it is almost white. 

“ Bad condition ” means soiled or broken cases, the contents in a 
heated, soft, or dirty condition, with finish obliterated. 

“Bad Finish.”—Slovenly finish on top of butter, paper torn or dirty, 
or smeared with butter, edges of butter scraggy and badly finished. 

“ Irregular.”—Different qualities in same consignment, irregularities 
in colour and salting. 

“ Packed Loosely.”—The contents of boxes when turned out show 
imperfectly filled comers, and open spaces on sides and in body of 
butter. 

“ Mottled.”—Butter showing a marbled appearance, clue to imperfect 
mixing of the salt. There are various degrees of mottle, such as “faint ” 
and “pronounced.” 

“ Streaky.”—Butter showing clearly defined zebra-like variations in 
colour; it is also due to the imperfect distribution of the salt. 

Grading Butter for Export. 

The practice of grading butter prior to export is on the increase, and 
almost every day brings fresh applications from factories to have their 
butter graded. I find that in some directions misapprehension still exists 
as to the difference between “grading” and “inspecting for export,” and 
branding in accordance with the Exported products Act 1898. A short 
description of each should remove any misconception in, regard to the 
matter. 

Inspection under “Exported Products Act 1898.” 

When inspection of butter is made in accordance with the Exported 
Products Act 1898, three boxes are taken out of each consignment at 
random, the lids are removed, and a core drawn and examined for flavour, 
texture, and condition. The relative quality is expressed in points, and 
remarks are made as to the nature of defects. The main determination 
is whether the butter is fit for ordinary table Use, or pastry, or below 
pastry, and thus unfit for export. To arrive at this verdict, only a com¬ 
paratively superficial examination is necessary, and if the butter is not 
bad enough to be classed as pastry, it is branded “ Approved for Export, 
&c.” The brand “Approved for Export ” covers the very choicest butter,, 
as. well as that which is just better than “pastry”—a" range including 
quite a wide variation in value. 

Grading, Butter por Export. 

In addition to covering all that is required under the provisions of 
the Exported 'Products 1 Act, as already described, the examination for 
grading goes much further, and embraces valuable educational features. 

; 'Three'boxes; of each brand are taken at random, the bottoms of boxes are 
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removed, boxes are placed end to end, so that all brands on the outside 
are hidden. This is done so that the expert does not know where the 
butter comes from, or whose it is. It may be best factory or poorest 
dairy butter. Each box is examined for what it may disclose, and no 
chance of even unconscious bias exists. Points are carefully arrived at 
and noted, and then later on the same butter is examined by a second 
inspector, also working independently. After all butter to be graded is 
scored in this way, a consultation is held, verdicts are compared, and in 
the case of any difference, as sometimes occurs, a further examination is 
made. All butter scoring 90 points and over is branded “Approved for 



Export, Eirst Grade, &c.,” and although the method provides for the 
stamping of “Second" and “Third Grades,” such butter is branded 
“Approved for Export” only, as it is considered advisable to withhold 
their use until all are grading. Certificates are issued to the owner as 
per attached specimen copy, which explains itself, showing points awarded, 
together with the nature of defects, and the checked weights. 

The Two Methods Compared. 

With the first kind of inspection, the result is not nearly so definite as 
with the latter, and although the grading of butter for export is ^ purely 
voluntary, its educational benefits are rapidly gaining recognition. Directors 
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of factories find the certificates a great aid, and realize the value of an 
entirely independent, unprejudiced, unvarnished, and definite report on 
each consignment. The managers make use of the certificate for the 
elimination of defects and improvement of quality. The First Grade 
stamp standardizes the butter and serves as a reward, and, accompanied 
by the certificate, materially levers up and maintains quality by bringing 
into play increased care and skill. The factories which made the greatest 
headway during the last two seasons attribute their success chiefly to the 
adoption of grading. Many Melbourne buyers and representatives of 
British firms are now making full use of the method, and base ail their 
contracts on the Grade Certificate. The Government grading of butter 
for export facilitates trade by increasing the number of bidders for it, 
and it is only a matter of time when all dairymen and butter factory 
directors will recognise the fuller value accruing to them in consequence. 


Export Butter Boxes. 

All butter factory companies and exporters of butter are notified that 
the Department will not stamp any butter which is offered for export in 
mutilated or dirty boxes. The scraping off of brands and replacing of 
same with others is on the increase, and, -even when done in the best 
manner possible, the boxes present a second-hand and untidy appearance. 
A reason sometimes given for badly stained boxes is that, although they 
are new and used for the first time, they reach the city in their unsatis¬ 
factory condition through damage received in transit per rail. 

If receipts are given when taking delivery, according to the condition 
of the consignment, and a railway officer's attention drawn to the matter, 
the damaged cases should be replaced with clean, new boxes at the expense 
of whoever has been responsible for the damage. The great majority 
of consignments now reach the cool stores in a spotless condition, and 
there is no reason why the same desirable result cannot be achieved in 
every instance. When the floors of railway trucks, lorries, or other con¬ 
veyances are soiled or damp, a covering of clean straw is recommended. 


SUCCESSES OF VICTORIAN BUTTER ABROAD. 

By R. Croive , Superintendent of Exports, 

Victoria has for the fourth year been victorious in London at the 
Islington Agricultural Show held last month. When inviting butter 
factories to forward exhibits, I pointed out that out of a total of sixteen 
prizes and medals offered for Colonial butter, thirteen prizes were awarded 
fo\ Victorian factories. Now I am pleased to be able to record that out 
■of'twenty-two prizes offered during the last four years, seventeen have come 
■$*>' Victoria.;. 
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The following is the cabled result of the competition :— 

Islington Agricultural Show, London. 

Salted Butter . 

First Prize.—Grasmere. Butter Factory, Victoria. 

Second Prize.—Alstonville Butter Factory, New South Wales. 

Third Prize.—Bega Butter Factory, New South Wales. 

Highly Commended.—Macarthur (V.), Molong (N.S.W.), Woodstock 
N.S.W.), Heyfield (V.). 

Unsalted Butter. 

First Prize.—Macarthur Butter Factory, Victoria. 

Second Prize.—Mineha Butter Factory, Victoria. 

Third Prize.—Echuca Butter Factory, Victoria. 

Very Highly Commended.—Raymond Terrace Butter Factory 
(N.S.W.). 

Highly Commended.—Euroa (V.), Colac (V.), Barrengarrv 
(N.S.W.). 

Commended.—Glenormiston (V.), Mudgee (N.S.W.). 

For the past four years the British Dairy Farmers’ Association offered 
prizes in two classes for Colonial butter. These were open for competition 
to Canada, New Zealand, and the States of the Commonwealth as the 
chief butter producing colonies, as well as all other British dependencies. 
The most striking feature is that the first prize for salted butter was 
awarded to the Grasmere Butter Factory, and this following on the victory 
secured at the Royal Agricultural Society Show, Melbourne, last month, 
where the grand championship for Australia, in addition to first prize 
for butter for export, was secured, confirms the advantage of cleanliness 
in dairy operations. 

A description of the new Grasmere Butter Factory was given by me 
in the September Journal , showing the high sanitary condition of the 
factory and the influence it exercises on all suppliers. Some credit for 
the evolution may be taken by the Dairy staff of the Department. The 
article referred to was in type some time before the Royal Show, and was 
published on the same day that the awards were given. The factory was 
opened by the Hon. the Minister of Agriculture on 15th June; since when 
the highest awards procurable in the world have been secured, distinctions 
for which the manager, board of directors, suppliers, and the whole of 
the district may justly feel proud. 

To Macarthur Butter Factory is due the credit of securing first prize 
for unsalted butter, and this is the third time prizes have been won by 
this factory at Islington. Unlike Grasmere, the factory is not responsible, 
but to the manager, suppliers, and the district must be credited the splendid 
result achieved. The kudos is all the greater in this case, as the same 
advanced scientific aids were not available. 

Those who contributed towards upholding the credit of Victoria at the 
previous shows in London should not be forgotten at the present juncture. 
Out of the 22 prizes awarded for Colonial butter, Farnham secured 4, 
Benalla 3, Macarthur 3, Euroa 2, Grasmere 1, Broken River t, Penshurst 
t, Mineha 1, and Echuca 1, making 17 altogether awarded to Victorian 
factories; 4 have gone to New South Wales, and 1 to South Australia. 
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Out of 12 awards “very highly commended,” 9 came to Victoria, 1 to 
New South Wales, 1 to New Zealand, and 1 to South Australia. Of 24 
awards “highly commended,” ig came to Victoria, 3 to New South Wales, 
and 2 to South Australia; and out of 20 “commended,” 3 7 came to 
Victoria, and 3 to New South Wales. These results I regard as highly 
creditable, and show the high prestige secured by Victorian butter abroad. 

1 may be pardoned for quoting the opinion of a high authority in a 
neighbouring State, namely, Dr. John Hay, of Coolangatta, New South 
Wales, who has recently completed a trip to the chief dairying countries 
of the world. It is well known that Dr. Hay’s knowledge of the industry 
both here and abroad is vers' extensive, and as he is probably more 
interested financially in dairying than any other man in the Commonwealth, 
it is only natural that he should look closely into the methods practised, 
wherever he goes. On his return lie expressed the opinion that a better 
training was to be obtained in Victoria than in any other country of the 
world. It must not be considered that in quoting this opinion I think we 
are ahead in dairying, but I do agree with the verdict as far as our 
advanced dairymen and our best butter factory managers are concerned. 
That there is reason for jubilation must be evident to all. 


THE ORCHARD. 

By James Lang , Hat court. 

Owing to the unusually cold weather during the past few months, 
vegetation of all kinds is in a very backward state. Fruit trees of all 
varieties are quite three weeks later in blooming than they usually are; this 
will make the fruit much later in maturing. Those growers who intend to 
make consignments of apples to over-sea markets will have to bear this fact 
in mind when making their engagements for shipping space during the 
ensuing season. The export season generally starts early in February, but 
this season the apples will not be sufficiently matured to ship till the end of 
February, or beginning of March. There are always complaints of the 
early shipments arriving in poor condition in London owing, in some cases, 
to the fruit shrivelling, and also to the development of bitter pit on the 
voyage. These conditions disappear in the latest consignments, when better 
matured fruit is sent. When the first lot arrives in indifferent condition, it 
helps to depress the market for succeeding shipments, as buyers become 
very cautious as to the price they pay. It will therefore be better, especially 
ip a late season like this*, not to ship fruit too early. 

4 As the Crop of apples and pears is likely to be very large throughout the 
State, growers will act wisely in exporting as many as possible of the most 
''suitable varieties. This will also relieve the local and Inter-State markets 
to a considerable extent, and secure a better all-round price for the fruit, 

• Ploughing and scarifying will be the principal work of the orchard for 
'the present, to keep the weeds down, and leave the' surface soil in a loose 
and friable condition, 

w Newly planted, trees should be looked, over, 'and all 'unnecessary and 
misplaced shoots .rubbed off. The tree then puts all its strength into'the 
shoots that are left,/'causing a much stronger growth.' Grafts on old frees 
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also should be looked to, and firmly secured to prevent blowing off by high 
winds. If not already done, bandages should be placed on apple and pear 
trees to trap the grub of the codlin moth. Spraying will also require atten¬ 
tion during the month both for the moth and fnsicladium . The arsenite of 
lime recommended in last month’s orchard notes can be combined with the 
Bordeaux mixture, thus obviating the necessity of a separate spraying for 
each pest. It can also be used with kerosene emulsion for the mussel scale 
on the apple and pear. Where curl of the leaf is showing on the peach 
trees, spray at once with the Bordeaux mixture. 

Keep strawberry plantations clean and free from weeds by hoeing, also 
place straw or other material round the plants to keep the fruit clean. 

Gooseberries and currants give promise of a good crop, and the cool 
weather conditions prevailing should swell them out to a good size. 


EGGS FOR COOL STORAGE. 

By A. Ifart, Poultry Expert . 

Collecting — biggs should be collected at least once every day, and in 
hot weather it is advisable to gather them two or three times a day, as 
the sun affects them in a few hours when exposed. Suitable nests should 
be provided, giving protection to the eggs from the surfs rays. 

Grading ,—Eggs should be packed in uniform sizes, and where large 
quantities are available, the white and brown eggs should be packed 
separately. Small eggs or soiled eggs had better be used on the farm 
than sent to market. Dirty eggs should on no account be packed, as they 
will be rejected at the cool stores. 

Packing .—•When eggs have to be sent long distances over roads or on 
the railways, t they should be packed in boxes—clean second-hand kerosene 
boxes are usually employed. On the bottom there should be spread a 
clean layer of chaff, then a layer of eggs, followed bv more chaff, on top 
of which a sheet of paper to fit the box should be placed, and so on till 
full. The paper between each layer of eggs prevents the chaff from 
working down to the hot tom and leaving the top row exposed • to be 
broken when rough handling is incurred during transit. 

Despatching .—All cases containing eggs should be legibly labelled as 
such, and the top marked u This side up.” The name and address of 
the sender or private brand should be distinctly stenciljed on each end 
In forwarding to the cool stores freight has to be prepaid, and an advice 
note giving particulars of number of cases, contents, and time of despatch 
should be immediately posted to The Manager, Government Cool Stores, 
Flinders-street, Melbourne. 

Charges .—The charge for re-packing and supplying fillers will be id. 
per dozen. The charge for storage is 3d. per case of 25 dozen for first 
week, and i|d. per case per week or portion thereof following. 

If for export, new cases are provided in addition to special export 
fillers, and the cost of re-packing each case holding 20 dozen, and pro¬ 
viding case and fillers, amounts to ijd. per dozen. 
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EXPORT OF TURKEYS. 

Mr. A. Hart, poultry expert, reports as follows:— 

For the month of September, the number of turkeys received ^for 
export was 783, which is about half the number received last month. The 
reason for the falling-off is that the season is nearly over on account of 
the recent large demand, and the scarcity of birds available. . Comparing 
the months of July, August, and September of this year with the cor¬ 
responding months of 1904, the increase is enormous, as the following 
figures will show:—In 1904 only 175 head were received, whilst this 
year no fewer than 3,204 birds passed through our hands. 

It is gratifying to note a marked improvement in the quality of the 
birds, and the breeders are evidently paying attention to the importance 
of introducing the American Bronze strain into their flocks, which has 
been advocated by me for years past at the various shows and lectures 
in the country districts. There now appear fair prospects for turkey- 
raising as a payable adjunct to the other branches of farming. The ship¬ 
ments for the month consisted of about 1,000 turkeys, all of which were 
sent to South Africa. 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT STUDIES. 

HI.—THREE SMALL LAXLY FARMS. 

By R. T. Archer and P. /. Carroll , Dairy Supervisors, 

A.—This farm consists of 46 acres, near Tarragon, Gippsland. The 
whole of the land is now cleared. The last nine acres are just being 
brought under the plough for summer fodder crops for the dairy herd. 
These crops are to consist of maize (flat red), mangels, and sugar beet* 
The land was purchased about eight years ago, being then in its natural 
state; the price paid was something like JJ10 per acre. 

To the inexperienced it would appear that the amount of labour 
entailed in reducing it from a wilderness to its present state of high pro¬ 
ductivity was sufficient to purchase the land without any capital whatever. 
This is not the case, however, and the owner is thoroughly satisfied with 
the result of his labour. Few men of his years can lay claim to having 
performed the pioneering work he has done, and be able to take things 
comparatively easy on the fruits of his own efforts. We believe this result 
is due, in the first place, to the indomitable pluck and energy of the man, 
assisted by the fact that only a small area of land was worked upon. 
Many men with five times the area of similar land failed during their own 
lifetime, and even their families after them have not arrived at the stage 
of advancement as is seen in the case in the farm under review. Much 
better would it have been had the original selectors been allowed in densely- 
timbered country like this to take up smaller holdings, say, 50 acres for 
each adult male in the family. The same efforts concentrated on a smaller 
Area would produce quicker returns, and owing to the prolific nature of the 
soil the produce taken off the cleared portion would not only supply the 
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necessaries of life, but also help to pay for the portion of the clearing of 
the remainder, and thus relieve the selector of the necessity of the heavy 
toil of subduing and reclaiming the whole of the land himself. 'He could 
employ his time more profitably in the cultivation of the land already 
cleared, and in tending his stock. This feature stands out prominently 
in the case of the farm under review. 

The farm is divided into thirteen paddocks, varying in size from two to 
eight acres, and when asked the reason for such! close subdivision, we were 
informed that as a certain area, no matter how small, was cleared and 
made ready for the plough, ii was placed under cultivation, so that it 
might be producing revenue, whilst the remainder was being prepared. In 
this way prompt returns were secured, and in the owner’s own words “the 
wOlf was kept from the door." Due care was taken in the clearing of 
small areas that no unnecessary fencing was erected, and those erected 
could be allowed to stand permanently. 

In addition to clearing, the land is all underground drained. Tranches 
about 2ft. 6in. deep are made every 2 chains, running north and south 
the full length of the farm. These are filled with split rails and covered 
with tussocks, and tlve soil spread over the lop. Little evidence of this 
work can be seen.on the surface, as the grass is growing as thickly as on 
any other part of the paddock. The result of this work, however, is 
apparent in the healthy hue and the magnificent growth of the grass. It 
is intended to intersect these drains with others running east and west, so 
as to more thoroughly drain the land. 

The principal pastures grown are alsyke, cow grass, and rye grass, a 
luxuriant growth of which is seen in all of the paddocks. Up to the 
present the whole of this farm has been devoted to dairying, with the 
exception of about 2 acres that were sown in potatoes and onions last 
year, and a similar area will be devoted to the same purpose this year. 
Maize and root crops (mangels and sugar beet) are the fodder crops grown, 
the former is fed in the summer and autumn green, and the surplus con¬ 
served in the form of ensilage. The method of making silage is cheap* 
and evidently gives good results, the maize being cut and carted into a 
stack, packed between upright posts and well weighted, little or no waste 
takes place, and the stock relish the food and yield well on it. 

There are fourteen cows in milk now, and seven more to calve. The 
yield of milk at present is the lowest for some considerable time, chiefly 
on account of the continuous cold weather, and the fact that the severe 
winter kept the grass, late in coming, and the supply of home-grown fodder 
in consequence ran short. 

The yield for the season 1904-5, from June to end of May, is as 
follows. Payments are made every four weeks, hence the inclusion of 
thirteen payments in the year: — 


No. of Cows in Milk. 


Oallons 

Milk. 

Tost 

Prieo 
per lb. 

Cheque. 

& a. d. 

June, 1904 ... 

13 

622 

4.8 

9 d. 

12 12 

6 

July . 

tf * * * 

13 

568 

4-7 

89 ". 

TO I 

4 

August 

}> 

*3 

5 2 4 

4.8 

8d. 

9 9 

2 

Sept. 


TO 

482 

4-3 

7 fd- 

7 9 

6 

October 

J ? * * * 

TO 

47 1 

4.T 

7 id. 

6 19 

10 

November 

) J * * * 

12 

611 

3.8 

8d. 

8 11 

6 

December 

>> * " * 

14 

« 

O 

O 

3-9 

89 . 

14 8 

IQ 
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No. of Cows in M 

ilk. 

Callous 

Milk. 

Test. 

Price 
per lb. 

Cheque. 

d. 

January, 1905 

.. 14 

1,072 

4 - 

73 d- 

*5 7 

3 

February ,, 

.. 16 

I >'59 

4 - 

7 fd. 

16 12 

3 

March ,, 

.. l6 

1,217 

4.1 

8d. 

38 10 

0 

April ,, . 

.. l6 

1,032 

4.4 

8fd. 

18 10 

8 

, May ,, 

l6 

729 

4.6 

ioJ-d. 

16 1 11 

May ,, 

.. 16 

679 

4.6 

iod. 

14 12 

6 



10,168 



169 5 

7 


The actual average yield of each cow taken from the number of cows 
in milk each month is 726 gallons, the value of which was £12 is. xod. 
per cow per year. The average number of cows in actual milk was 
fourteen. Amongst the herd were five heifers with their first calf, and 
three of the cows aborted, but were kept in milk. Some of the best of the 
cows are now very old, but still continue to yield profitably; the whole are 
of mixed breeding. A Shorthorn bull from a good dairy cow is used 
for breeding purposes. In addition to the twenty-one cows milking and 
to calve, there are ten head of other stock, including three horses and one 
bull. 

Last year fifteen poddies were sold, realizing £1 8s, each, and two 
fat cows were disposed of at £5 each. A two-year-old draft filly, the 
progeny of one of the farm mares, is now valued at ,£30. 

£30 is the actual amount estimated as profit from pigs. 

The product from half-acre under onions was £30, and three-quarter 
acre potatoes A12. Yorkshire hero peas (5 bags) were grown and sold, 
realizing £8 15s, net. 

Onions and potatoes were used for household purposes, and two tons 
of potatoes are kept for seed, the value of which is not taken into 
account. 

The total result from sales as enumerated above is £111 15s., added 
to milk cheques £281 os. pd, from a 46-acre farm in one year. The 
enhanced value of the two-year-old draft filly could for the year safely be 
calculated at £10. The two tons of seed potatoes would give another 
£14, bringing the total up to £305 os. 7d. ? or The respectable average of 
£6 12s. yd. per acre per annum. 

The owner contemplates erecting an up-to-date milking shed as his next 
move, and after that a modern silo, and he himself says he intends making 
the farm do a little more in future, and enable him to do a little less 
himself. 

It may be mentioned that the cows are given about three or four weeks’ 
rest before calving, are rugged in winter, and fed on ensilage, chaff, and 
bran; when the former runs out, mangels and sugar beet are used. 


B*—-This is another farm in the same district, on the fringe of the 
Moe swamp. The land was purchased about five years ago. The original 
holding was 58 acres. This was cleared of timber and scrub, and put 
under pasture and crop. Sixty-two acres have lately been added to the 
holding, only a small portion of which is yet available for depasturing 
and cropping. The total area consists of 120 acres, of which about 80 
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•have been cleared and improved. The amount of stock carried at present 
is over 70 head. 

The number of dairy cows is 30, but never more than 27 are in milk 
at any one time. The cows are of mixed breeds, showing a lot of Jersey 
and Ayrshire blood, the latter predominating, and are of small size, being 
what you would call £4 good little cows.” That this is true of them will 
be seen by the following results for the year ended 31st May, 1905. There 
are thirteen payments in the year :— 



Gallons. 

Test, 

lbs. 

Value. 

d. 

June, 1904 

... 1,235 

4*3 

593 

22 5 

0 

July 

693 

4*3 

332 

xo 9 

5 

August ,, 

540 

4.6 

287 

8 13 

8 

Sept. ,, 

689 

4.1 

3 i 4 

10 2 

11 

October ,, 

... 1,394 

4 * 

604 

19 3 

9 

Nov. ,, 

... 2,209 

5 - 6 

878 

2 9 5 

6 

Dec. ,, 

... 2,977 

3*7 

1,217 

40 n 

8 

Jan., 3905 

••• 2,757 

3.8 

1,162 

37 10 

6 

Feb. ,, 

... 2,465 

4.1 

1,124 

37 9 

6 

March ,, 

... 3,699 

4.2 

795 

29 0 

i 

April ,, 

... 3,264 

4*3 

607 

24 9 

5 

May ,, 

... 1,311 

4.4 

645 

26 18 

3 

May ,, 

886 

4*5 

447 

16 15 

4 


312 15 o 


The total value of milk produced and sold is ^312 15s., to which 
must be added £90, value of pigs and calves, or a total from this farm 
of £402 15s. 

The pastures consist of alsyke, white clover, cow grass, and rye grass. 
Maize is grown for fodder, and conserved in the form of stack ensilage. 

At one time last season, the directors of the Trafalgar Butter Factory, 
wishing to verify the results obtained from the herd, and knowing how 
many cows were milked, the manager of the factory was instructed to 
attend, unknown to the owner, weigh the milk from each cow, and take 
a sample for testing. The following were the results:— 


.No, 


His. 

No. 


lbs. 

I 


... 38 

II 


... 48J 

2 


••• 54 

12 


... 47 

3 


... 52 

13 


37 i 

4 


... 44 

14 


••• 54 

5 


••• 55 

x 5 


... 52 

6 


... 44 

16 


... 5 °i 

7 


34 

17 


... 54 

8 


... 40 

18 


... 14 $. 

9 


... 38 

3 9 


... 49 

10 


... 36 

20 


... 45 i 


Total, 912 lbs., or 91 gallons for the day, from 20 cows, averaging 4J 
gallons per cow. The remaining 10 cows were strippers, and gave 2o| 
gallons. The whole 30 averaged over 3 gallons per cow. The 
average test was 3.7 per cent, of butter fat. At the present time (October, 
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1905) there are 27 cows milking, yielding 75 gallons daily, and averaging 
3.8 butter-fat test. .. 


C.—While at Nagambie in connexion with the farmers' classes being 
held there, we were told of a herd of pure shorthorns which gave very 
good results. On inspection, we found that they were the remains of a 
herd which had been kept pure for between 20 and 30 years. Pure short¬ 
horn bulls have always been used. The herd in milk last year consisted 
of ix cows, mostly heifers with the first calf, but these did not calve until 
they were 2\ to 3 years. They were consequently well grown, and bear 
out the contention that heifers should be this age before coming in, when 
they will give returns almost equal to mature cows. In the long run, they 
will be far more profitable than if brought in earlier, when their growth is 
checked, and, if persisted in, will gradually reduce the average size, and, 
consequently, the production per head of the herd. Although these cows 
are pure shorthorn, many are typical dairy cows to all appearance. When 
there are steers for sale, they realize, when about 1J-2 years old, £1 to 
30s. per head at auction more than those from other herds; and this, 
taken in connexion with the returns for butter, goes to show that the dual 
purpose cow is not altogether the myth many people suppose. 

Eleven cows were milked last year, and gave a total return of ^123 
is. Sd. for butter ex cream supplied to Messrs. Boddy and Partridge's 
Seymour factory, or an average per cow of £11 3s. 9d. In addition, 
butter and milk for the family were kept out, and the skim milk used for 
calves and pigs. We saw the morning’s milk from one typical dairy cow 
■weighed. It turned the scale at 33 lbs. net. We afterwards tested this 
with three others, which contained 4.3, 4.0, 3.9, and 3.8 respectively; 
33 lbs. at 4.3 per cent, equals over i| lbs. of butter, and this for the 
morning’s milk must he considered good, as we saw that the cows were 
milked late the previous evening, and our visit was quite a surprise. 
The cows are mostly. fed on a 40-acre paddock of lucerne. These 
cows had never been tested before, and so no system had been followed in 
culling, and not much interest taken in dairying now, although it had been 
extensively conducted and had been a source of great profit. We were 
able to awaken renewed interest, and feel sure that a Babcock tester will 
be introduced and operations considerably extended. 

The following are the monthly cheques from the factory: — 


Bate. 

£ 

s. 

d . 

Sept., 

1904 

... 10 

17 

10J 

Oct., 

1904 

II 

6 

si 

Nov., 

1904 

... 10 

19 

of 

Dec., 

1904 

18 

7 

4 

Jan., 

I 9°S 

13 

1 

3 

Feb., 

1905 

9 

5 

8 

Mar., 

1905 

7 

6 

3i 

April, 

I 9°S 

8 

4 

8 

May, 

1905 

8 

6 

6 

June, 

1905 

4 

19 

4 

July, 

1905 

8 

2 

9 

Aug., 

J 9 0 5 

... 12 

4 

8 

Total ... 

... 123 

1 

8 
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Rainfall in 'Victoria. 

Month of September, 1905. 


By I\ Baracc.hi, Government Astronomer. 




I 

Actual Average 1 

Rainfall recorded in J 
each Area in i 

September, 3005. 

Average Rainfall for 


Areas. 


each Area for 
the Month of September, 

Maximum Fall 
recorded within each Area 



based on all previous 
Years of Record. 

during September, 1005. 



inches, 

inches. 

inches. 

A ... 


0-98 

1*25 

1*19 at Beulah 

B 


1*03 

1*81 

2*58 n Serviceton 

0 ... 


2'SO 

2*92 

4*70 n Terang 

D ... 


;pf>9 

3*04 

•5*13 * Cobden 

E ... 


1 *20 

1*29 

1*62 a Nath alia 

F ... 


I ’58 i 

1*89 

2*03 n Shepparton 

F l ... 


2 *32 

2*21 

2*99 n Alexandra 

F a ... 


2*61 

2*98 

2*87 n Yackandandah 

G ... 


1 '87 

2*15 

2*23 „ Talbot 

H ... 


2-74 

2*97 

3*55 n Day leaf or (I 

I 


2*57 

2*43 

3*09 it Skip ton 

4*33 tt Grantvilie 

V ... 


3*75 

3*01 

K ... 


5 -71 

4*1(3 

9*68 u Warragul 

L ... 


2*85 

2*08 

4*37 tr Traralgon 

M ... 


! 

3*02 

4*12 tr Gabo 

1 


SUBDIVISIONAL AREAS OF THE STATE OF VICTORIA REPRESENTING 
TYPICAL DISTRIBUTION OF RAINFALL. 

A. North-west—Mallee country, including the counties of Millewa, Taila, Weeah, 

and Karkarooc. 

B. Central West—Including the counties of Lowan and Borung. 

C. Western Districts—Including the counties of Follett, Dundas, western half of 

Ripen and Hampden. 

D. South-western Districts and West Coast—Including the counties of Normanby, 

Villiers, Heytesbury, and Polwarth. 

E. Northern Country—Including the counties of Tatchera and Gunbower, and the 

northern half of Kara Kara, Gladstone, and Bendigo, and the north-west 
portions of Rodney and Moira. 

F. Northern Country—Including the greater part of the county of Moira, the north¬ 

eastern quarter of the county of Rodney, and the extreme north-west of 
the county of Bogong. 

Fi. Central North—Including the county of Anglesey, the west and northern parts of 
the county of Delatite, the extreme south of the county of Moira, and the 
south-east quarter of Rodney. 

Fa. Upper Murray—-Districts from Wodonga to Towong. 

G. Central Districts North of Dividing Ranges—Including counties of Talbot and 

Dalhousie, southern half of the counties of Kara Kara, Gladstone, and 
Bendigo, and the south-west quarter of the county of Rodney. 

H. Central Highlands and Ranges from Ararat to Kilmore. 

L South Central Districts on the west and north side of Port Phillip Bay—Includ¬ 
ing the counties of Grant, Grenville, and Bourke, and the eastern parts of 
the counties of Hampden and Ripon. 

h. South Central Districts east of Port Phillip Bay, &c.—Including the counties of 
Moraington and Evelyn. 

K. Region® of Heaviest Rainfall—Including all the mountainous Eastern District®, 

and South Gippsland. 

L. South-eastern Districts—Gippsland, and counties on the New South Wales Border. 

M. Extreme East Coast 
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STATISTICS. 


PERISHABLE AND DBG ZEN PBODUCE. 
Exports prom the State and Deliveries from the Government 
Cool Stores for the Month of September, 1905 and 1904 

RESPECTIVELY, 


Description of Produce* 

Exports. 

Deliveries. 

1905. 

1904. 

1005. 

1904, 

Rutter 

lbs. 

2,625,488 

2,052,508 

1,485,008 

1,684,864 

Milk and Cream 

cases 

1,942 

640 


729 

Cheese 

... lbs. 

74,280 

71,520 


12,317 

Ham and Bacon 

... // 

147,840 

103,920 



Poultry 

... head 

6,58.1 

5,535 

2,264 

012 

Eggs... 

... dozen 

, 1,980 

3,720 


950 

Rabbits and Hares 

... pairs 

475,886 

530,244 

146,588 

137,716 

Mutton and Lamb 

carcasses 

28,075 

6,135 

9, 67 8 

4,358 

Beef ... 

...quarters 

74 

66 


6 

Veal. 

carcasses 

1,059 

2,041 

... 

1 

Pork... 

... n 

ISO 

78 

... i 

55 

Fruit 

... oases 

8,594 

3,750 

... 1 

80 

Fruit Pulp 

... n 

310 

1,970 

- A | 

... 

Kidneys 

... doz, | 



820 


Sundries 

lbs. 



1,304 

} j 

*6>647 


K. CEO WE, 
Superintendent of Exports. 

Fruit and Plants, 


Exports to Australian States and New Zealand, Inspected during the month of 

September, 1905. 



Packages 

Cjbrtificatkb 

Fruit, ktc. 

j 

Lwkctbd. 

taHUKb. 

Apples 

65 

18 

Bananas ... 

442 

103 

Cucumbers 

20 * 

10 

Gooseberries 

4 

1 

Grapes 

1 

1 

Lemons ... ... * 

304 

58 

Loqimts ... 

12 

12 

Melons 


1 ' 

Mixed Fruits 

! 1 

1 

Oranges ... 

081 

104 

Passion Fruit 

52 

i , 25 

Pineapples ... ... : 

160 

51 

Tomatoes... ... - ... 

10 

9 

Plants 

11 

10 

Totals 

2,075 

410 


J. G. TURNER, 

Inspector Vegetation Diseases Act, 
Pro CHA& FRENCH, 

Government Entomologist, 
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IRRIGATION ON THE FARM. 

By A. S. Kenyon , C.E., Victorian Water Supply Department , 

In our moist southern districts, as well as in the drier north, the idea 
of irrigation generally held is something involving considerable outlay upon 
storage works, and not less upon the channels and other means of distri¬ 
buting the water so stored—expenditure far too great for the private indi¬ 
vidual. True, the schemes of diversion from our northern rivers, so 
much before the public during the past two years, are necessarily of such 
dimensions as to involve costs within the powers of the Government only; 
but, even then, what are the limits of these schemes? In a moderately 
dry year, less than 7 per cent, of the rain falling in the northern parts of 
the State reaches the river-channels. Of this, some must be allowed to 
pass for the use of the other States, and as the rainfall in the north is, 
in such a year, in excess of requirements over a very small portion of the 
area, it may readily be concluded that the area capable ot being served 
by these schemes is after all of no great extent. The total .area which 
may be expected to receive irrigation in one year cannot, &s a matter of 
fact, much exceed one million acres. Assuming that in an irrigation dis¬ 
trict not more than one-third is irrigated 1 annually, the State schemes of 
irrigation will only account for three millions of acres out of the fifty-six 
comprised in the State. No one acquainted with fire possibility of our 
farming districts will regard this as our ultimate limit of irrigation. Each 
farmer can carry out for himself works providing some small amount of 
irrigation, utilizing for that purpose water which otherwise would have 
been mainly dissipated in the air without going into the ground for 
use by the plants. Given favorable conditions, the benefit—actual cash 
returns-—which can be obtained from small quantities of water carefully 
applied is almost incredible. One of the “Closer Settlement Studies,’ 7 
by the Director of Agriculture, dealing with the Flora Hill Dairy Farm, 
near Bendigo, shows strikingly the value of irrigation on ,a small scale. 
Later on in this article will be shown how the orchardists of Doncaster 
make great profits out of water, while other instances of dairy farms might 
be cited. 

Irrigation may mean either supplementing a rainfall deficient for the 
whole year, or simply giving the plants water during dry periods within 
the year. In the first case, # the water used must, of course, be caught off 
land which is not cultivated, while in the latter the land actually being 
irrigated may yield from the excess rains of the wetter months sufficient 
water to tide over the trying intervals in the drier part of the year. It 
may be employed either for increasing the returns obtainable under ordinary 
conditions or for obtaining yields not otherwise possible. It must be borne 
in mind that the heavier the crop the greater the volume of water required, 
as the leaf surface or evaporating area is roughly in proportion to the 
yield. A fairly heavy crop of hay or grain will require for transpiration 
through its leaf surfaces the equivalent in water of 12 inches in depth. 
Transpiration is continually going on; but is, of course, greater in the drier 
months. Hence the moisture of the wet months must he stored for the 
requirements of the drier. Fallowing, with subsoil stirring, and frequent 
harrowing of the surface, will conserve and carry forward much water from 
one season to the next ; but these methods cannot obviously be applied to 
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perennial crops. These crops must in almost all parts of the State re¬ 
ceive a greater or less volume of added water to insure profitable returns. 
The volume of water to be added cannot be stated exactly; local conditions 
so influence requirements, and are so variable, that only indications can be 
given the grower, who must ascertain for himself the correct quantities. 
As instance of the extreme variation in this respect, the Mildura fruit¬ 
grower gives his trees 24 to 30 inches during the year, while, for similar 
trees at Doncaster, not more than 2 inches are added in ordinary seasons, 
and nothing in exceptional ones. Near Bendigo, 7 inches has been found 
sufficient in a dry season to produce heavy summer fodder crops, while in 
the southern districts a somewhat less depth is sufficient for similar pur¬ 
poses. For perennial fodder crops, such as lucerne, an almost unlimited 
amount of water may be given, 36 inches for the year not being excessive. 
Cereal crops, though grown in the moister months, require, from the 
practical difficulties in the way of economical distribution, from 6 to 12 
inches, or even more. 

Applied to cereals irrigation on the small scale will rarely repay the 
farmer; the profit on these crops being small and the necessary areas large. 
The right kinds of crops for irrigating are fodder—-for dairying purposes 
and generally to make ensilage, and fruit trees—especially when near large 
towns which afford a ready, market for fresh fruit. In the more arid of 
the northern and north-western districts, and especially in the Mai lee, the 
value of a small quantity of irrigated green feed for the working stock 
is verv great from a medicinal point of view, while the health of the 
farmer himself and his family is greatly improved if fresh vegetables are 
obtainable on the farm. It is not a matter of much difficulty for the farmer 
to irrigate close upon one acre of green feed—maize, amber cane, lucerne, 
&c.—and vegetables ' all that is required is ani extra thousand cubic yards 
capacity in his tank. This can easily be filled if channels are near, or 
from most catchments if properly improved. 

With irrigation, as for all good cultivation, drainage is essential. In 
many of our northern soils, the natural drainage is sufficient; but in some 
cases, and in most of the southern soils, artificial drainage must be resorted 
to in order to secure the best results. This may be effected in any of 
the ordinary ways. For orchards, the agricultural drain-pipe system is 
about the best. Careful attention must be paid to the soil, and especially 
the subsoil, when fixing the depth and distance apart of the drains. Drain¬ 
age of land is a big subject involving many considerations, and needs dealing 
with in a separate article. Stirring the surface of the soil as soon as 
possible after a watering is also essential, to prevent evaporation and con¬ 
serve the moisture. Irrigation and continual cultivation axe inseparable 
to insure success. 

Australian conditions differing so greatly from those of the old world, 
whence came our first farmers, have compelled the adoption of agricultural 
appliances and methods peculiar to the southern continent. The stripper, 
harvester, stump-jump plough, and other implements can be cited in support 
of the statement as to appliances, while a notable instance of localized 
methods occurs at Doncaster, the well-known fruit-growing district, lying 
about 10 miles north-east of Mel bourne. Here, a system of partial irrigation 
by small dams of limited catchment has converted a somewhat precarious 
industry into one of large profits. That peculiar local conditions—conditions 
rarely occurring in fchle State—contribute to this result may be granted ; these 
will be referred to later. Doncaster, and its surrounding district, is undula¬ 
ting and, considering its proximity to the sea, is at a comparatively high 
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elevation. Its altitude is, in general, 400 feet; towards Mitcham and Ring- 
wood as high as 500 feet is reached. In its unimproved state, the land 
is densely timbered with strmgybark, apple, and other gums and numerous 
wild cherry trees. The grasses are coarse, and the soil generally inclined 
to be sour. From the pastoralist’s or the ordinary farmer’s point of view, 
it may be classed as distinctly inferior land. The general formation is 
silurian—until recently better known as upper silurian—the rock mass 
occupying that portion of Victoria lying between a line running northerly 
from Melbourne and the sources of the Goulburn, Yarra, and Macalister 
Rivers. The Sale railway line runs along the southern boundary, while 
the northerly extensions range from Rushworth to Benalla. Just at the 
village of Doncaster, where the famous tower stands, a prominent land¬ 
mark for miles around, there is a patch, of no great extent, of tertiary 
sands, clays, and conglomerates. It forms one of the remaining portions 
of the extensive tertiary plain once covering nearly the whole of the Mel¬ 
bourne district. Silurian areas have generally better soil than appearances 
would lend one to judge, and, compared with other than tertiary districts, 
are fairly good grazing land. The main characteristic of the silurian rock is 
a generally loose structure near the surface, it being much jointed. The 
surface soil is usually shallow, resting upon clays—formed from decom¬ 
position of the rock—containing numerous angular quartz fragments from 
quartz veins and pieces of rock not yet decomposed. The clay is of no 
great thicknessapparently a matter of little moment, but therein lies the 
explanation of the special need for irrigation in this district. The sub¬ 
soil is not deep enough to retain sufficient moisture during the months of 
great evaporation—November to April inclusive. The water percolating 
to the rock is practically lost owing to the open nature of that formation. 
When periods of drought occur long enough to permit of the greater part 
of the moisture reaching tire rook, watering must be resorted to if the trees 
are to be kept vigorous and their yields not affected. 

The rainfall in the Doncaster district is heavier than that of Melbourne, 
which is a little over 25 inches. No returns for Doncaster itself are 
available. Records of the rainfall at Box Hill and Blackburn, although 
not covering sufficient periods to give a reliable average, point to an annual 
rainfall at Doncaster of slightly over 30 inches. Judging from records 
at the Melbourne Observatory extending back 49 years, its average dis¬ 
tribution throughout the year is surprisingly uniform. The following 
table gives the mean daily fall in each of the twelve months of the year 
at Melbourne : — 



Daily 

Monthly 


Daily 

Monthly 


average. 

average. 


average. 

average. 

January 

.063 

1.96 

July 

•°59 

... x.8 3 

F ebruary 

... .064 

I.79 

August 

•°59 

1,82 

March 

,069 

2.13 

September ... 

.077 

2.31 

April 

.081 

2.43 

October 

.087 

2.71 

May 

.069 

2.14 

November 

.076 

2.27 

June 

... .070 

2.10 

December ... 

.071 

2.2 X 

Whole year 

.070 

2.14 

Whole year ... 

.070 

t.I 4 

Annual 

average 

... 25.70 
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striking, and 
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rainfall, especially in the dry months, is, however, subject to great fluctua¬ 
tions, and it is in these months—when evaporation is .at its highest—that 
the plants require the greatest quantity of moisture. As the subsoil.is 
apparently unsuited for storing sufficient of the surplus, from the wet or 
cereal-growing months, the fruit-growers have recourse to stored water 
at times of drought. The stored water in most cases comes off the orchard 
itself, and is returned to the soil as .needed, generally between the end 
of November and the end of March—in not greater volume than 2 inches 
in depth per acre. 

The practice of irrigation at Doncaster is not confined to a few enthu¬ 
siasts. The system of small dams is almost universal, as will be seen 
from the accompanying map of a portion of the Doncaster district. Almost 
the whole of the land is under horticulture, and the district is dotted with 
dams. The orchards generally are small, and, of course, many of them 
are without gullies. Consequently catchments are limited, and of poor 
quality, while economical sites for storage are rare. Restricted as the 
catchments are, they are all cultivated—land being too valuable to be 
allowed to lie idle—and their run-off is, in consequence, small. In some 
cases a few chains of road running alongside the orchard is all that is 
available; yet with the small volumes used, and the economical methods 
of distribution employed, they suffice. 

The type of storage generally adopted may be termed a “hillside dam.” 
Its general arrangement will be better understood from the accompanying 
sketches showing the plan and sections of a typical case. The storage 
is partly in excavation and partly in fill, the material excavated is used 
as embankment to retain water above the surface. Owing to the lack of 
gullies the ends of the bank have to be returned to the higher ground—as 
shown in the figure—to retain the water in store. The bank, rarely more 
than 8 feet in height, and retaining about 6 feet of water above the surface 
of the ground, departs from the usual type in many respects, notably slopes 
and manner of construction. The inner or water slope is generally as 
steep as i| to 1, that is, one and a half feet diminution in horizontal width 
for each increase of one foot in height, while the outside slope is some¬ 
times steeper, approximately to 1 to 1. Crest widths are generally small, 
3 to 4 feet being the rule. The slopes mentioned, particularly the water 
one, would be unsafe in most soils, especially those of a clayey nature; 
but here, as the dams themselves witness, the material permits the employ¬ 
ment of such extreme batters. The explanation is that, by the method 
adopted for building, the inner face is composed of stuff taken from the 
deepest part of the excavation, which is largely rock, only slightly decom¬ 
posed and full of quartz fragments. Where such is not the case the 
slopes have to be much flatter, or otherwise there is constant trouble and 
expense in repairs, not to mention the loss of valuable water. In con¬ 
struction, the seats of the banks are ploughed and the surface soil removed. 
It and the surface soil of the excavated portion are placed at the outer 
toe of the bank (see enlarged cross-section); the stuff beneath is then ex¬ 
cavated and built in steep sloping layers as shown. The last layers which 
form the whole of the water-face are, as already explained, taken from 
the bottom, and became practically a slant puddle wall, not only to the 
bank, but to the slope of the excavation as well. This method of building 
is highly suitable to the local conditions ; the rock into which the dams 
must for the most part be sunk being, as said before, very open, requires 
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facing or puddling to make it watertight. The rock itself is really more 
dangerous to the efficiency of the storage than the banks. Outlets are 
composed simply of pipes - , wrought-iron galvanized, of from 2 to 3 inches 
diameter, placed in trenches cut down to the lowest level of the excavation 
and refilled with clay. 

Of similar construction are the “ hill-top dams or tanks. They are 
necessarily embanked on all four sides, and, having no catchment, are filled 
by pumping from “ hill-side ” or “ gully dams. They are but few in 

Gujjy Dam 




Section*/ Elevation on line AB 



number, and are used only where it is impassible to have a tc hill-side 
dam with its own catchment at a sufficent elevation to command the whole 
of the orchard. C( Gully u dams are also not numerous. They are prin¬ 
cipally used to pump from into hill-top dams, and occasionally into hill¬ 
side : d£ms used as pipe-head basins. Owing to their unavoidably low positions 
and to the small areas held by each proprietor, they can seldom be used 
for gravitation direct. The £< gully dam embankments are built in hori- 







GULLY DAM AND STEAM PUMP, GENERAL VIEW OF DONCASTER DISTRICT. 
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jzontal layers with ploughing and surfacing of the seat. They have steep 
slopes, as in the case of the hill-side dams, without generally the same 
justification. They, however, seem to stand well, although,’in one in¬ 
stance. the height of bank is as much as 25 feet, and their owners feel quite 
confident as to their stability, no matter what criticisms are offered. The 
by-washes are small, but so are the catchments. 

The water from, the hill-side or hill-top dams is distributed by wrought- 
iron galvanized 1 tubing, generally from 3 inches to x inch in inside diameter, 
branches as small as f inch being rarely used. The pipes are gene¬ 
rally bought second-hand at reasonable rates. Should the piping be 
bought new, care should be taken that heavy-weight pipes are procured 
as there are many light-weight brands in the market. The additional 
weight costs but little more, while it increases the life of the pipe in a 
much greater proportion. Piping is laid throughout the orchards with stand¬ 
pipes, closed- by screw plugs at convenient points. Very few stop-cocks 
are used, nor are they needed. From the pipe outlets the water is some¬ 
times distributed through hoses—old fire brigade hose being favoured on 
account of its cheapness—and, in other cases, by ditches and furrows. The 
ditches are short, rarely as much as 3 chains. When the ground is 
particularly porous and carriesi water badly, galvanized down-pipe—a 
metallic hose, in fact—is used. Water is delivered close to the tree, and 
the distribution being closely watched, is conducted very economically. As 
remarked above, the depth of water put on during the whole season is not 
more than 2 inches. In some seasons, such as the summer of 1903, no 
waterings at all were made. In laying out a system of distributory pipes, 
the following facts will be of service:—If the average fall per chain is 
1 foot, which is obtained by taking the total fall from the surface of water 
in the dam to the outlet and dividing by the actual length of the pipe to 
that point in chains, a 3-in. pipe, in fairly decent condition, will deliver 
about 2,000 gallons per hour, that is, 1 inch deep per acre in 11 hours. 
With four times the fall mentioned, the delivery would be doubled, and 
with one-fourth the fall it would be halved. Under the same conditions 
of pressure and corrosion, one 3-in. pipe will supply as much as three 
2-in. pipes; each of which will carry a little more than two x|-in. pipes 
or as much as seven i-in. pipes. 

The dams contain in store about a quarter of a million gallons on the 
average, a volume equal to the irrigation of 10 acres 1 inch deep. The 
excavation is about 600 to 800 cubic yards, the dams storing as much 
alx>ve as below ground. Pumping is effected by steam, oil-engine, and 
windmill plants. In general, reliance is chiefly placed on the hill-side 
dams, as there are m the whole district only four steam, two oil-engine, and 
four windmill plants. None of these merit description, being all of or¬ 
dinary type and fairly effective. The farmer desiring to instal a pumping 
plant cannot do better than consult one of the well-known Melbourne or up- 
country firms who make pumping their special business. He has only 
to state all his requirements, and the particular conditions of his case, to 
get sound and reliable advice, proposals, and estimates. 

In the Doncaster district, citrus trees are quite unprofitable without 
the small amount of irrigation described, while with it returns average up 
to 800 cases per acre, at from 5$. to 10s. per case. Lemons return about 
as much in bulk, but prices generally rule considerably lower. In decidu¬ 
ous fruits the increase in yield is not so marked, but still the profits are 
much greater with a little watering. Strawberries, are also found a 
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remunerative crop, but require much more water. Enough has been said to 
show that the Doncaster system of irrigation is profitable. Its general 
adoption proves that. 

Porrior? of tpo. Dovpcast'R.r District 
showing- Daws 

Scik of Of )MyS 

Hillside cfcwtfs Shovsri, tf/us D 



An excellent example of irrigation on the dairy farm is to be found 
near Melton. Here, Mr. Grant, by means, of two gully dams, irrigates 
very thoroughly about 30 acres of maize and lucerne, which, besides being 
used for green feeding, is made into ensilage on the most approved methods* 
The contents of the two dams are about 15,000 cubic yards, or 2,500,000 
gallons of water. The depth of watering is between 5 and 6 inches, and is 
distributed by furrows .and by checks. These dams are well made, and 
are more in accordance with the general practice than those at Doncaster. 
The accompanying photographs show the dams with the outlets, by-washes, 
and the ditch. 

In determining to go in for a small amount of irrigation, the farmer 
must, as a preliminary, closely investigate his water resources. He must 
remember that intense culture demands very considerable volumes of water 
as compared with the requirements of his working and grazing stock. The 
irrigation of one acre will take as much water as will supply for domestic 
and stock purposes an ordinary farm. Should he @ decide upon a gully 
dam—generally the most advisable type—he must select a site suitable 
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for cheap storage if such be available. At the site of the proposed em¬ 
bankment the gully should be narrow with steep sides; it should widen 
out above and be as flat as possible. The foundation must be good, for 
if any great depth of water is to be stored, good material in the foundation 
is essential. The character of the foundation should be ascertained by 
sinking pits. S'andstones, schists, and slates form the best material; clays 
of good character are nearly as desirable, granites and basalts are suspicious, 
having frequently clefts or seams running down for some depth. Sand 
drifts or gravels must cause the rejection of the site. By-wash accommo¬ 
dation is a feature requiring attention. If a saddle exists across which 
the overflow can be turned into another gully, all the better. The by-wash 
should be kept as far from the dam bank as possible. After final adoption, 
the site should be levelled and pegs put in across the gully on the centre 
line of the dam at frequent intervals. The section of dam bank which 
should preferably be adopted is illustrated. The front slope should be 
three to one; slopes steeper than this are liable to become sodden and slip, 
especially if much day enters into the composition of the bank. The outer 
slope may be steeper than two to one; but the saving is little, not enough 
to justify the risk. The crest width will vary with the height of the dam. 
It should not be less than 4 feet for 6 feet height, and should increase 1 
foot in width for every addition of 3 feet to the height. The crest of 
the dam should be 2 feet above full supply water level for small dams, 
and up to 4 feet for big ones. Having the levels across the gully, it is 
an easy matter to set out the toes, both inner and outer of the bank. This 
is necessary, as the first layers must be put on the full width if a good 
job is to be made. The first operation is to plough the surface soil for 
the full width of the bank between the toes. This soil is stripped off and 
put aside. The depth to be taken depends upon the locality; it should 
be down to fairly good holding ground. A key-trench, as shown, should 
be cut along the centre line down to the clay or the rock, and should go 
a little way into it, 1 foot for rock and 2 feet for clay. Thie trench 
should be filled in with the best day procurable, put in in 6-in. layers, 
wetted, if practicable, and well rammed, or, if space permits, well trodden 
by a horse ridden backwards and forwards. The clay should be brought 
up some little distance above the surface. The formation of the main bank 
is next to be undertaken. Earth excavated above the bank, keeping some 
5 feet or so away from the toe, making the slope of the excavation flat, 
should be carted and spread in layers about 9 inches in thickness, the 
best material being kept to the centre, and the worst, stony or gravelly soil, 
on the outer slope, Carting or scooping should be clone over the preceding 
layer as much as. possible, in order to consolidate the material. On good 
consolidation and the prevention of creep under the seat rests the security 
of the bank. The younger members of the family may be profitably em¬ 
ployed driving stock, sheep, or horses, backwards and forwards on the 
bank as it is being built. The layers should be slightly dished towards 
the centre. This feature is also shown in the drawing. Settlement, when 
the bank is so constructed, has the effect of consolidating the bank towards 
the inner portion and prevents cracks. It is well to allow, even when well 
consolidated, for further settlement at the rate of 1 inch per foot. Thus 
a bank meant to be 12 feet high ultimately will be built 13 feet in 
height. The by-wash should be opened up as the bank is being built, 
the material from it being run to the bank. It should be completed by the 
time the bank is up to full supply level, so that water may be passed 
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through it in the event of a sudden flood. The bed-level of the by-wash 
will, of course, be at full supply level. The cross-sectional area should 
be sufficient to carry the heaviest floods likely to occur and yet leave from 
1 to 3 feet at least of the bank above flood-level The flood volume 
will vary with the extent of the catchment, its character, and its slopes, 
and upon the rainfall. If any indications of flood level are to be found 
in the gully the cross-sectional area should be measured, and a like area 
given the by-wash. Should there be nothing to guide the builder, the 
area, reckoned- below flood-level, may be taken as equal to the square root 
of the number of acres in the catchment area if the slopes be fairly gentle, 
and up to as much as four times this if the catchment has steep declivities 
and rocky surface. Thus, for an ordinary catchment of 100 acres, 
10 square feet of discharging area, and for 500 acres, 22 square feet 
would be required. The entrance to the by-wash may be near the bank; 
but the return to the gully must be kept a considerable distance below 
the outer toe, or the scouring will endanger the whole of the bank. A log 
sill should be sunk in the by-wash, and some metalling or pitching put in 
the approach to prevent scouring and lowering of the full supply level. 
The return slope should be a.s gentle as possible, and should be logged or 
metalled. Drops may be put in if timber is plentiful. In the photographs 
showing Mr. Grant's dam from down stream, a good view 7 is obtained of a 
log-drop by-wash, which is, however, too near the outer toe for perfect 
safety. The water stored in the dam may be let out by a pipe placed in 
a trench cut in the solid with wing trenches on both sides and below at 
one point to form a shield. Preferably, an iron shield, some 2 or 3 
feet in diameter, should be fixed on the pipe. A valve can be put on the 
down stream side to control the flow. In many cases a siphon outlet will 
serve; it can be constructed with less trouble than the pipe outlet, and is 
not a source of danger to the bank. The siphon requires an aperture at 
the top for filling, and a plug or valve at the lower end to retain the water 
until the aperture is closed. The outlet must be considerably lower than 
the bottom level of the dam to give satisfaction. The finishing touches 
may now be given the bank. The soil stripped from the surface and put 
aside should be spread over the outer slope to promote a growth of grass, 
which will protect the bank from scouring by rain. If stone is easily pro¬ 
curable, the inner slope may be metalled or beached up to flood-level to 
prevent washing down by wave action. 

Hillside dams should be constructed on like lines, except that a by- 
wash will not be required, any surplus water being allowed to pass around 
the ends. Notwithstanding the Doncaster practice, the farmer will be well 
advised to stick to the slopes given, and the horizontal layer method of 
construction, if he desires security. Excavated tanks will rarely be used 
for anything but irrigating produce for personal use, so need no description 
here. Overshot dams or weirs are only required on fairly large creeks or 
rivers, as by-wash dams will serve on the smaller water-courses. The im¬ 
pounding of the waters of a creek by means of .a weir will generally be 
beyond the power of the fanner; and would, in addition, bring him within 
the purview of the Water Commission under the new Water Act. Water 
for irrigation may be obtained from wells in certain cases; but, as a rule, 
the lifting of the water is too costly, while the water is generally seriously 
'contaminated with minerals, too much so for the health'of the plants, 
.Unless at or near sea'level there is little chiance of artesian water, and, even 
then, the same objection as to well water applies. 
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The water from the storage may be conveyed: an pipes or channels 
to the cultivation ^ paddocks or orchards. If in'channels, they should be 
well graded, having a. fall of not more than 4 feet per mile or about 
one-half inch per chain. They must be kept clean and free from all 
growths. Even with these precautions the losses of water from small earth 
channels will be considerable. It may pay to line them with cement or 
lime concrete. Channels may have their holding capacity improved by 
banking up sections and puddling clay in the standing water. The lining 
of a channel considerably increases its discharging capacity. The following 
table gives some capacities in inch acres per day of Various sized channels 
with ordinary falls, both lined and unlined; the side slopes are taken as 
one to one:-— 


Bed-width in font.. 

OlH‘» 

Two. 

Three. 

Four. 

Fall in foot per mile 

1 

2 

4 

; 1 

2 

4 

1 

- 1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

4 

rimed ... 
Depth, one foot* 

[mill ned... 

04 

93 

m 

309 

357 

225 

155 

224 

1 320 

204 

294 

400 

22 

33 

44 

37 

53 

70 

53 

77 

no 

09 

99 

145 

f lined 

Depth, two feet'! 

(pmlmed... 

270 

404 

r>76 

412 

55)2 

844 

550 

75)4 

1130 

701 

1005 

3429 

97 

141 

20 a 

143 

204 

294 

190 

284 

408 

250 

359 

515 


If the fall of the country is greater than 4. feet to a mile, drops 
should be built in the channel so as to reduce the channel grade to 4 
feet. Outlets may be made of boards nailed together to form a square 
pipe; on the inner side ,a sliding wooden or iron door, with the help of a 
shovelful of dirt, will keep it shut. The size need only be small, some, 
2 to 3 inches square. In crossing gullies flumes may be used, though 
as a rule a pipe siphon is cheaper and more effective. Flumes may also 
be used in very porous ground instead of lining the channels. 

The ground to be irrigated must be well prepared. Subsoil ploughing 
is advisable, and the working of the soil should be thorough. All the 
hollows should be filled up by scraping down the bumps. The extent to 
which grading of the land is feasible is limited, however, by the depth of 
the soil. It is not an advantage to shift alt the fertile soil of a patch 
leaving the hungry subsoil exposed. Before grading, the levels, of the 
paddocks should be taken, so that the position of the commanding channels 
and subsidiary drains may be set out, or if flooding irrigation as for lucerne 
is the object, the locations of the check banks may be made. Methods of 
obtaining the levels for this work, and for dam banks laying out, will be 
given in a subsequent paper on surveying for the fanner. The main or 
commanding channels should run between banks as much as possible, so that 
the water may be easily drawn off. The minor distributaries will be some 
chains -apart, and will deliver into checks. Check banks should be about 
6 inches high, and should hold about 4 inches of water; they are put 
in whenever the ground has fallen about 3 inches. When each check has 
been filled, and sufficient time allowed for the soakage, the bank is cut and 
the water allowed to drain into the next one. Water should not be allowed 
to stand on any land for more than twenty-four hours. More rough and 
ready methods ate often practised. Grading is not attempted, and check 
banks are few and far between. The results are never satisfactory; not 
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only is water wasted, but actual damage is done and losses incurred where 
profits, and large ones, should be obtained. In orchard work, the water 
should never be allowed to spread over the surface. Furrows are run down 
each side of the rows of trees, and the water from these soaks laterally and 
downwards into the soil. The soil is cultivated as soon afterwards as can 
be done. In many cases hoses, as already referred to in connexion with 
the Doncaster irrigation systems or flumes, are used to further economise the 
water. At Bacchus Marsh, on the highly absorbent river flat soils, some 
such means are compulsorily in use. 

It will be observed that two differing measures of water volume have 
been used in the foregoing. The question of water measurements is much 
complicated by the use of varying units. Generally, gallons are better 
known and understood by the majority than any other unit. The following 
memoranda will prove of service:— 

One inch acre-3,630 cubic feet or 22,600 gallons, or 134 cubic yards, 
and weighs xoo tons. 

One gallon = 4-25 or .16 of a cubic foot, and weighs 10 lbs. 

One cubic foot = 6 J gallons, and weighs 62J lbs. 

One cubic foot per minute - 1,440 cubic feet, or 9,000 gallons per 24 
hours. 

One sluice-head = approximately 22 cubic feet per minute, or 200,000 
gallons per 24 hours. 

One miner’s inch = 1.4 to 1.8 cubic feet per minute, or 13,000 to 16,000 
gallons per 24 hours. 

The gallon referred 1 to is the Imperial gallon. The United States 
gallon, often referred to .as a gallon simply in works on irrigation, is one- 
sixth smaller than the Imperial. 

Considerable information as to fodder crops, the mode of putting them 
in, and their watering, is contained in a very practical and useful paper by 
Mr. A. Baldwin, in the September number of the Journal . 

The photographs accompanying this paper were taken by Messrs. R. G. 
Macev and C. F. Thomsen, of the Victorian Water Supply Department. 
I am also indebted to Mr. A. 'F. Thiele, of Doncaster, for much valuable 
information and assistance. 

Farmers contemplating irrigation will probably encounter difficulties not 
dealt with in the foregoing. 

If any questions as to construction of irrigation works are sent in, they 
will be answered in the Journal if of sufficient general interest, or directly 
if of personal interest only. All letters should be addressed to the Editor 
of the Journal. 


SOILS AND CLIMATES FOR THE PRODUCTION OF 

CIGAR LEAF. 

By Temple A . /. Smith , Tobacco Expert. 

A number of inquiries have recently been received as to whether certain 
localities are suited for the growth of cigar leaf. As it is impossible to 
answer each individual fully, especially without a personal knowledge of 
the different soils and climates referred to, the following information may 
be of some assistance to readers of the Journal of Agriculture :— 

Until quite recently the production of cigar leaf , has received little 
attention in Victoria, probably owing to the fact that erroneous ideas exist 
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in the minds of many farmers, in regard to the labour and return from 
such tobaccoes. It is frequently said that the culture of cigar leaf will not 
pay! here, owing to the cost of labour, and the small yield per acre as com¬ 
pared with other classes of tobacco. It is true that some cigar tobacco varie¬ 
ties give small yields, and require sometimes twice the number of plants per 
acre, but there are other varieties that give as large yields as the heaviest 
plug tobacco, and require few more plants to the acre. Cigar tobaccoes 
command, on an average, twice the price of plug leaf, consequently, even 
if the labour is greater, the acreage to be attended to is smaller, and the 
proportionate return larger from a monetary point of view. That some 
of the soils on which only' plug tobaccoes have been grown for the past 
30 years, are better fitted to produce cigar tobaccoes, has'lately been proved. 
The success of the. cigar leaf has been so marked in proportion to the 
extent of the experiments tried that there is every reason to suppose that 
a further great improvement in the leaf will yet be obtained by systematic 
selection of soils, and climates suited to the different types and classes of 
leaf. In America, it has been found that certain districts that produced 
only an inferior plug leaf, produced a first-rate cigar leaf, when the variety 
to suit each particular district was proved. 

There are many different classes of leaf required for different purposes 
in the manufacture of cigars, and even in one cigar. For instance, there 
is the filler leaf, which is the greater portion of the cigar, and is chiefly 
concerned in making the flavour and aroma of the cigar. Then comes the 
bunch wrapper, which holds the filler leaf in shape, and this leaf must be 
elastic, with fine texture, and good burning quality. Lastly, the outside 
wrapper, which must be sound, silky, and elastic, with a fine texture, small 
rib, and nice appearance should be sufficiently tough to stand' the strain 
of rolling and pressure without breaking. The colour also must be that 
required by the popular taste. Some of the best Sumatran wrappers are 
wonderfully thin, silky, and tough, one pound of the leaf being sufficient 
to wrap as many as 500 cigars. This leaf brings prices ranging up to 
20s. per lb., and is one of the highest-priced tobaccoes grown. The bunch 
wrapper comes next in value, but far below that of the outside wrapper, 
the filler being the cheapest portion of the cigar; this latter is rarely all 
made from one class of leaf only, hut is mixed by the manufacturer from 
different tobaccoes, in order to get the exact flavour required. It is very 
rarely indeed that cigars are made from one class of leaf only, as it 
will be seen from the foregoing remarks that different qualities are required 
in the fdlers, wrappers, and binders. 

Now, in order to produce these special classes of leaf, certain varieties 
of the plant must he grown in soils and climates that will bring out their 
best qualities. The only certain plan to accomplish such results in a new- 
country such as this in regard to tobacco culture, is to test each particular 
locality with several of the leading varieties of both cigar and plug 
tobaccoes, and to submit the leaf when cured to men competent to judge its 
merits. Then, when the most suitable has been discovered, keep to that 
kind only, and endeavour to produce the correct type by treating it with 
the most* up-to-date methods of cultivation, curing, fermenting, &c. This 
is most important, as buyers expect to get certain types for special purposes 
in order to keep a regular quality in their goods. A nondescript tobacco 
will never be of the same value to them as an article they know and can 
rely upon. To attempt to produce a bright lemon-colcured leaf on a heavy, 
stiff, dark soil is to court failure, and to attempt to produce a good heavy 
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dark tobacco on light sandy or slatey soils is equally sure to fail No 
chemical and mechanical analyses of soils are sufficient guides to a grower 
in a new district,, as to the exact type of leaf his soil is best fitted to pro¬ 
duce, though it may materially help in the choice of varieties with which 
to experiment. The soils used in the Connecticut Valiev for the production 
of the best cigar wrappers are light, alluvial sandy soils, bordering the Con¬ 
necticut River ; the lighter the soil the better the colour and texture, but the 
lighter the yield. On the heavier soils in the same neighbourhood crops 
of 2,000 lbs. per acre are harvested in a good season, but the quality is 
lower than that Rom the lighter soils. 

In Ohio, cigar fillers are grown on a reddish clay. 

In Florida, fillers and wrappers are grown on light sandy loam, with 
a reddish subsoil. 

In Tennessee, cigar fillers are grown on limestone country. 

In Pennsylvania, cigar fillers and wrappers are grown on limestone and 
red soils. 

In Virginia, light grey sandy soils are used to grow the leaf for cigar 
wrappers and cigarettes. 

Potash is the chief plant food necessary to the tobacco plant, not only 
as a food, but also to improve the leaf’s burning qualities. lame, nitro¬ 
gen, and phosphoric acid are the next most important. Very strong 
nitrogenous soils, however, do not produce the best qualities in the leaf. 
A large percentage of chlorine in the soil is bad for tobacco, and will 
spoil its burn. For this reason, where potash manures are used, only 
high-grade fertilizers are best, as they contain the smallest percentage of 
chlorine. The best form of potash to use is the sulphate. Where the 
soil is rich and the texture of the leaf too coarse, this defect can be 
obviated by planting closer. Some cigar tobaccoes are put only a foot 
apart in the row, .with 3 feet to 3 feet 6 inches between the rows, to allow 
for cultivation with the horse-hoe. 

Climatic conditions have a great influence on the quality and aroma 
of tobacco, and it is said that the plant is more sensitive to meteorological 
conditions than the instruments used for taking records. In a hot climate 
the leaf will be gummy and aromatic; in cooler climates the tendency is 
to thinner leaf, with less aroma. Where, however, the rainfall is heavy 
in a hot climate with the proper conditions of soil, the leaf is thin, as in 
Sumatra. Dry weather, from the topping stages of the plant, is favor¬ 
able to the development of the oxydizing enzyme, which bears such an 
important part in the curing and fermentation of the leaf. If dry weather 
during the ripening of the leaf is accompanied with dews at night, the 
tobacco will be gummy, and cure well. Dry, hot weather causes the leaf 
to be thick, and tobacco grown in a humid atmosphere, or under cover, 
will be thin. Very wet cold weather in the later stages of growth will 
cause the leaf to be hitter, and cure badly. The deduction therefore is, 
that tobacco will thrive test in warm climates, \vith sufficient rainfall to 
keep the plant growing to the ripening stage. The hot, or cooler climate, 
together with soil conditions, determines the type of tobacco best suited 
to each locality. 

The mean monthly temperatures during the growing months in the 
cigar-producing districts of America, range from 44.80 deg. F. to 83.05 
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deg. F. The rainfall average for the same months, i,e. } April, May, June, 
July, August, September, is about 3.61, 4,70, 3.91, 4.06, 3.96, 3.68. It 
will be noted that the temperatures and rainfall correspond) very nearly 
with those of some parts of Victoria, during the growing months here, 
viz., November, December, January,_ February, March. A comparison 
of the soil analyzed of parts of Victoria and the cigar soils of America 
shows them to be very similar. _ This being so, it appears that if the 
correct varieties are found to suit each district, and proper methods of 
treatment adopted in tire handling of the crop, we should produce leaf 
equal to the American. 

Cigar leaf of some class can evidently be produced in many different 
climates and soils. It is not considered wise to grow tobacco within thirty 
miles of the sea-board, as the plant is liable to assimilate too much salt, 
which would interfere with combustion. Tobacco leaf containing a large 
percentage of chlorine, as compared with the potash content, will not burn, 
and is sometimes absolutely useless for smoking purposes. Good drain¬ 
age is essential in all soils for tobacco culture. Where the rainfall is 
scanty and irrigation is possible, the latter will be found ot great advantage, 
provided it is done with due judgment, with regard to the requirements 
of the plant. The crop should not be irrigated after the bud has been 
nipped out, neither should the water lie on the ground for long at any 
time, the object being to keep the plant growing until the ripening stages 
are reached. Tobacco, grown quickly, is always better in general qualities 
than that grown slowly. Too much water in the soil will have a detri¬ 
mental effect on the quality of the leaf grown, and the higher the per¬ 
centage of water contained, the heavier and coarser will be the product. 
The best tobacco soils in the Connecticut Valley, America, for producing 
leaf of the finest texture and quality, contain, on an average, only 7 per 
cent, of water. This soil is very porous indeed, and the rainfall regular. 
Other soils in the same valley produce a lower quality leaf, though heavier 
soils contain: as high as 20 to 25 per cent, of water. The same results 
have been noted in all the other cigar districts. The nature of the 
soil, the climatic conditions, together with the water content of the soil, 
determine the character of the tobacco to be produced. The leaf is grown 
for so many different uses, that it is most necessary that only the best of 
each particular type should be grown. Colour, flavour, strength, elasti¬ 
city, body, aroma, texture, have all to be considered, and all these qualities 
vary more or less according to the use the leaf is required for. In 
America each different district is known for its particular type of tobacco, 
and the suitability of certain varieties to each district, in order to produce 
that type, has been proved by a series of experiments, and the same pro¬ 
cedure will have to be followed in Victoria, for some time, before we can 
hope to establish the tobacco industry at its best here. This is the more 
emphasized by the fact that the general quality of tobacco smoked now is 
better than that, used a few years ago, especially in Australia. Americans 
realize this, and their constant aim is to improve their product by selection, 
cultivation and treatment The early history of tobacco culture in 
America, shows that very low quality leaf was grown in some of the present 
leading tobacco-producing districts, but by constant study of the plants’ 
requirements, and elaborate experimental work, a so much better leaf has 
been evolved that at the present time her reputation as a tobacco-producing 
country is second to none in the world 1 . We, in Australia, have to make 
a reputation for our product, and we cannot do better than follow the lines 
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adopted in America, where some four hundred years’ experience is avail¬ 
able as a guide to operations here. 

It is, perhaps, not generally known that in some parts of Victoria the 
tobacco plant (Genus Nicotiana) grows wild, in some cases, most vigorously, 
and shows strong resemblance to well-known cigar varieties. The fact 
that it so readily adapts itself to our climate and soil, indicates that they 
are more or less suited to its development. 


NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL REPRODUCTION OF 
NATIVE HARDWOODS. 

By. J. Blackbnrm , Assistant Inspector of Forests. 

The accompanying illustrations, from photographs taken recently in 
the Maryborough district, give a fairly good idea of what may be accom¬ 
plished in re-establishing arboreal growth on denuded forest country. 
Nature, if assisted at the proper time by the skilled forester in clearing 
away surplus growth, &c., can do wonderful work, as shown by photo¬ 
graph No. 1, which represents a red ironbark (. Eucalyptus sidcroxyton) area 
in a timber reserve, situated between Timor and Maryborough. Thirty 
years ago this territory presented such a deplorable appearance that the 
then forest officer in charge, Mr. Dowling, suggested that it should be 
replanted. I remember it well in 1877—All the original timber had 
been cut “in a face” for local mining requirements, but even then a 
thick growth of young seedlings and coppice growth was springing up in 
many places. As soon as these attained a size suitable for mining props, 
they were gradually thinned out, and disposed of locally. Year by year 
this process still goes on, the intention being to raise a suitable crop of 
standard trees, that will, in years to come, provide timber for railway 
construction, and other public works, and to rely upon the coppice growth 
for mining props and fuel. These good results have not been attained 
without hard fighting against adverse influences, and a great deal of credit 
must be accorded to the Forest Branch for strenuous efforts made to put 
down the wholesale illegal destruction, by woodcutters, of saplings as 
soon as they attained a diameter of a few inches only. 

When I took charge of the Maryborough district in 1882, and for a 
year or two afterwards, convictions averaged close on 200 annually, under 
the provisions of the Lands and Crimes Acts, against this class of offenders. 
We had often to work on public holidays, moonlight nights, and Sundays. 
Gradually the heavy fines imposed by the magistrates had a deterrent 
effect, and the inauguration of the thinning out royalty system, practically 
reduced illegal cutting to a minimum. During the* last twelve or fourteen 
years, in the Maryborough district alone, by the operation of this system, 
over five and a quarter million running feet of 6, 8, and 10 inch props 
have been supplied cheaply to our local deep alluvial mines. This enor¬ 
mous quantity of timber (to give a better idea of its vastness), if laid end 
to end, would reach from Adelaide to Sydney. Such facts as these speak 
eloquently of good work accomplished in the past by the Forest Branch 
andjts officers. Had illegal wood-cutting been allowed to continue, and 




1. Red Ironbark. 2. Bluegums. Sown 1883. 
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a policy of stern repression neglected, there would not have been such 
promising areas, and large ones, of valuable young ironbark and box 
timber, as are to be found at the present time, around Bendigo, Mary¬ 
borough, St. Arnaud, and many other gold-field centres. 

It is generally admitted that ironbark is one of our grandest hardwoods, 
and is unrivalled for conversion into railway sleepers, bridge timber, fencing 
stuff, telegraph poles, wheelwrights' material, &c. It cannot be excelled 

for any purpose, where strength and durability are required. I have 
known ironbark posts to be 50 years in the ground without showing the 
slightest sign of decay. Unfortunately, its growth is very slow, and I 
do not think that the tree attains maturity in much less than 100 years. 
The supply available in Victoria is now very limited. Areas growing 
E. sidcroxylon have been alienated largely in this State, although the land 
parted with has been altogether unfit for profitable settlement. We shall 
appreciate this timber more (paradoxical as it may appear) when supplies 
are exhausted, and old forests fail us altogether. " Our true policy now is 
to strictly conserve all areas growing young ironbark in the Maryborough, 
Bendigo, Heathcote, Rushworth, Tarnagulla, St Arnaud, and other dis¬ 
tricts, and thereby provide future generations with a timber that stands 
in the very first class of Australian hardwoods, and which may; be bracketed 
equal, for all round excellence, with the grey box (E. hemifliloia). 

In the year 1878 the then Minister of Lands decided to throw 
open for selection nearly the whole of the Craigie State Forest (some 
thousands of acres). This forest was situated close to the celebrated Berry 
deep lead system, running through the Moolort Plains, down the valley 
of the Loddon, and, if in existence now 9 would be of great value for the 
supply of props and firewood to the local mines. I may add that this 
indispensable material has, at the present time, to be transported long 
distances to this gold-field, firewood alone costing upwards of 4s. per ton 
for railway freight. As a kind of solatium to the mining industry, for 
the effacement of nine*tenths of the Craigie State Forest, it was determined 
to establish forest plantations on the small portion retained (about 500 
acres). I do not think that, at this time, the Forest Department had 
any idea of making a profit on the timber produced; A small block of 
about 60 acres was sown in the year 1879-—30 acres with the bluegum 
(E. globulus ), and a similar area with Finis insignis . In 1883, 30 acres 
of additional bluegums were established. The appearance of the same 
is now shown in illustration No 2 . These plantations have paid hand¬ 
somely, the early thinnings alone having given back all the expenses of 
establishment, and for some years past sales have been effected of the spar 
timber at prices ranging-from, 5s. to 15s. per stick. Of course, the blue- 
gum will not, in the dry climate of Majorca—(soil granite drift)—attain 
the dimensions it reaches in the cool humid ranges of Gippsland and 
Cape Otway, but its celerity of growth., and great breaking strength, places 
it in the very first rank for the quick-production of mining timber. The 
balance of the area'at Majorca was sown with wattles in 1883. After the 
removal of a crop of good bark, 140 acres were re-afforested in 1898 with 
a mixture of bluegum, sugargum, and black wattle, with the addition (for 
the sake of experiment) of a little Gippsland mahogany (E. boiryoides), 
and Bairnsdale grey box (E. bosistoiana). Photograph No. 3 gives a 
good representation of part of this area. Two hundred acres more were 
treated in a similar manner, with good results, in 1899, and the final block 
of 80 acres in 1900. The results are shown by illustration No. 4. 
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Photograph No. 5 gives a view of a small area of sugargums sown in 
the Havelock State Forest in 1884, being the produce of about | oz. of 
seed sent to me by the late J. E. Brown, who was then Conservator of 
Forests in South Australia. It is thus made evident that no difficulty 
exists in establishing eucalyptus forests by seed sowing, which, in my 
opinion, gives better results than planting. After many years of experi¬ 
mental work, I recommend the following mode of procedure. Clear up 
and burn all debris on the denuded area to be operated upon. Re¬ 
move any old stumps that are likely to impede ploughing operations. Give 
the block a good ordinary ploughing, say 6 inches deep, and harrow down 
to a fine tilth. The lands should be uniformly laid out, half a chain 
wide, leaving the furrows, for drainage purposes, 33 feet apart. ^ Test 
vour seeds in a hotbed before sowing, and if a large percentage germinate, 
i lb. sugar gum, 2 lb. bluegum, and b lb. of black wattle will be ample 
seed for 20 acres. Use more seed if the percentage is low. Prepare a 
heap of finely-sifted soil—we generally made use of blackfellow's ovens, 
which were plentiful at Majorca, for this material—and measure out six 
small bucketsful for every acre to be treated. Then thoroughly incorporate 
the seed with this, turning the heap over and over again, and passing two 
or three times through a riddle. This stuff is then put into sound bags, 
which are carted out on to lines indicated by pegs, 10 chains apart, run¬ 
ning at right angles to the plough furrows. The lands being half a 
chain wide, three sowers abreast can easily cover the same broadcasting. It 
will thus be manifest that six bucketsful will go exactly over one acre. At 
Majorca, no harrowing in of the seed took place. We generally sowed in 
July, and found that the spring rains covered up the minute seeds suffi¬ 
ciently, and gave better results than the use of the brush harrow. 

Sometimes the young sugargums in low-lying places would be cut off 
by a late spring frost, but if such an occurrence took place, the hardier 
bluegums and wattles escaped injury, and insured us a good crop. The 
first winter after sowing young plants were transferred; (where thick) to 
any bare places, and the surplus ones cut out altogether, leaving the crop 
of trees as nearly as possible six feet apart every way. In five or six 
years these can be again thinned, and come in for many useful purposes, 
such as pannelling props for the deep alluvial mines. All the operations 
set forth above, seed, sowing, &c., &c., can be carried out for 30s. to 40s. 
per acre. It is reasonable to suppose that a sown tree, that puts its 
taproot permanently down at once into the subsoil, has a better chance of 
success than one which has been planted. Therefore, in making shelter 
belts for timber purposes, protection of stock, &c.„ I see no better mode 
of procedure, or one likely to give better results, than the system adopted in 
the Majorca' reserve. 

I have found invariably that the finest and best wattle hark and the 
richest in tannin is produced when the tree is grown as nearly as possible 
under natural conditions, that is, mixed with! and sheltered by eucalypts. 
Such has been my experience, especially at Majorca. I shall always 
remember also, with feelings of delight the magnificent spectacle of the 
wattles there (principally Acacia decurrents) last season, 1904, when they 
were in full bloom on the block of 200 acres. Many of the trees ranged 
from: 20 to 30 feet in height, and were literally pyramids of living gold. 
Contrasting sharply with the dark green foliage of the sugar gums with 
which they were intermixed, the "golden-tufted wattles” afforded to the 
spectator a picture not often to be seen, but never to be forgotten. Then 
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again, in connexion with these plantations, small though they are, and 
rudimentary as regards forest culture, I have often been gratified to observe 
amid their grateful shade and shelter, many of our native birds finding a 
congenial refuge from the ring-barked solitudes around, from whence they 
had been driven. Here may be found the nests of the bronze-winged 
pigeon, the min a la thrush, magpie, fan-tailed warbler, and others, includ¬ 
ing two or three species of quail. We always endeavour to protect our 
feathered friends as much as possible at the Majorca plantations, recog¬ 
nising the fact that to them its thickets of gums and wattles are a veritable 
u Canaan of the exiles and the Ararat of many a shattered ark.” 


FORTIFIED WINE. 

By M. FA. Burney , VHi cultural Expert. 

With the present trade demand for sweet wines, the fortification of 
wines is one of the most important of cellar operations, as well as the 
most costly to the grower. Fortification means the addition of a sufficiency 
of alcohol to prevent any fermentation, and so retain the sweetness in the 
wine. The Australian wine-drinker is at present an occasional consumer 
of wine rather than a user of wine as a wholesome beverage. If lie takes 
wine at all it is between meals, rather than at meals, and, in consequence, 
requires a drink to take the place of spirits rather than a beverage with 
which to quench his thirst. It is one of the most remarkable peculiarities 
of Australian habits that the average man will take his alcoholic drink 
before a meal, and then drink tea during the meal. Should any sugges¬ 
tion be made for him to take a drink after a meal, he will at once 
excuse himself on the grounds that he has just this moment had lunch 
or dinner, as the case may be. It is interesting to compare these habits 
with those of our forefathers at the beginning of the last century, who 
were also large consumers of sweet wines. Tea and coffee were almost 
unknown, and were never used at the principal meals, where beer was the 
recognised beverage. Sweet wines were used almost always after the prin¬ 
cipal meal of the day, when their medicinal value can best be brought into 
piav. It is questionable whether the Ports consumed by our forefathers 
were as sweet as those in common use in Australia, but it is possible 
that they were so originally, before they became of every day use. The 
man who is unaccustomed 1 to wine usually dislikes a dry wine, as being 
sour and harsh to his palate, and having the same effect as unripe fruit. 
As the palate becomes more accustomed to the beverage, it also becomes 
more appreciative of delicacy of flavour, with the result that the; sweet¬ 
ness at first desired soon becomes almost objectionable. In other words, 
the occasional wine-drinker usually requires a sweet wine, while the 
habitual user of wine usually likes a dry wine. Trade demand's vary in 
accordance with the public taste, and so long as there is a demand for 
sweet wines, it is the manifest duty of the wine-maker to cater for the 
public taste, rather than endeavour to educate the consumer to use the 
beverage best suited to climatic and hygienic conditions. 

When to Fortify. 

As fortification is for the purpose of retaining the sweetness by pre¬ 
venting the transformation of sugar to alcohol, it is obvious that fortifi¬ 
cation should take place during the first fermentation as soon as only the 
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required amount of sugar has been left untransformed. What this exact 
amount of sugar may be varies in accordance with the wine desired to be 
produced, varying usually between 2 degrees and 6 degrees Beaume. 
Thus if the grapes at crushing time have a sugar strength of 16 degrees 
Beaume, fortification takes place as soon as the saccharometer falls to 
6 degrees if a very sweet wine is required, or down to 2 degrees if it 
is required moderately sweet. In some cellars it is the practice to fortify 
a portion of the vintage at a very high sugar strength, and then subse¬ 
quently blend afterwards to suit trade demands. It is, as a rule, pre¬ 
ferable to fortify at the time of vintage, so as to retain a greater quantity 
of sugar in the'wine than is desired when the wine is matured, because, 
while it is always easy to reduce the sweetness by blending with dry wines, 
it is impossible'to increase the sweetness until blending syrupy wines are 
manufactured at the following vintage. 

As the process of fortification has to be carried on under the direct 
supervision of the Excise authorities, every facility is given the grower 
to make all necessary calculations. The rule for finding the number of 
liquid gallons of spirit necessary to raise the given strength of a wine 
to any required strength is as follows:—Multiply the difference between 
the given alcoholic strength and the required strength by the number of 
gallons of wine to be fortified and divide the product bv the difference 
between the required strength and the strength of the spirit to be used. 
Example:—-What number of liquid gallons of spirit at 60 o.p. is neces¬ 
sary to raise the strength of 100 gallons of wine at 24 per cent, to 32 .per 
cent. ? 

(32—.24.) x 100 =2 800 

16 0—32 =2 128 

800 -7- 128 = 6.25 liquid gallons of spirit required. 

If it were desired to raise the alcoholic strength of 100 gallons of wine at 
24 per cent, to 35 per cent., instead of 32 per cent, with the same spirit 
8,6 liquid gallons would be necessary. As spirit is much lighter than 
wine, in order to facilitate mixing, it is best to put the spirit in the cask 
fust and pump the wine on to it, so as to facilitate mixing. It is abso¬ 
lutely necessary that the mixing must be thorough and complete, otherwise 
in large casks particularly, the transformation of the sugar which it is 
desired to retain will continue in the portion of the wine unmixed with the 
spirit, and the desired sweetness .will be lost. It is more or less a debat¬ 
able point to what strength a wine should be fortified at the time of fer¬ 
mentation. Some cellar men pretend to obtain good results by fortifying 
to 32 per cent, only, but, in my opinion, the risk is not worth taking. Wines 
fortified to only 32 per cent, have been known to turn lactic while over 
34 per cent, the risk of disease is removed. The difference in the cost is 
at first sight a serious consideration. If, for th'e sake of argument, we 
value spirit for fortifying at 3s. 6d. per proof gallon, to which must be 
added is. per gallon excise duty, the cost of fortifying 100 gallons of wine 
at 24 per cent, to 32 per cent., as in the above example, would be 46s. pd., 
and if to 35 per cent, would be 63s. 8d. In round numbers in the first 
case it costs gjd. per gallon, and in the second case 7 Jd. per gallon,, or an 
addition of 2d. per gallon upon the first cost of the wine. Although this 
difference in cost is considerable, it can be in a great measure obviated. 
If there is a risk in fortifying a wine at the time of fermentation to 32 
per cent, only, if the wine can be clarified, and preferably pasteurized, and 
partially matured, the risk is minimized. Thus, if a’wine is fortified 
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originally to 35 per cent., the percentage may be reduced to 32 per cent, 
by blending with a lighter 'wine when the wines are fairly matured, and 
sold to be retailed on draught with little or no danger of deterioration. It 
must, of course, be understood that, prior to blending both the fortified 
wine and the unfortified wine must be absolutely bright, and, as far as 
possible, free from contact with any germs of fermentation. Evidently 
if this method be chosen the sweet wine must be made extra sweet, as the 
unfortified wine must considerably reduce the sweetness. In this connection 
the original sugar strength of the must has to be considered as the amount 
of added alcohol is proportionate to the amount produced naturally in the 
wine by fermentation. For instance, if. the natural strength is only 20 
per cent., and it has to be increased to 35 per cent, at the before-mentioned 
rates, the cost of fortification is raised to, roughly, 9§d. per gallon. So 
from a commercial aspect, it is to the interest of the grower to have a must 
of a sugar strength of at least 16 degrees Beaume, and more if possible, 
if the cost of fortification is to be kept within bounds. The grapes must 
he extremely ripe, and there is no danger of their being over-ripe, as it is 
essential that a sweet wine be of a low strength of total acidity, so as to 
suit the public taste. If, then, from a commercial aspect, a high original 
sugar strength is necessary in the must, it is equally so as far as the quality 
of the resulting sweet wine in concerned. In all cases a thin must pro¬ 
duces but a thin wine, lacking in substance and character, no matter what 
expense is incurred in fortification. In a subsequent article, I intend to 
discuss in detail the Continental and Australian methods of making and 
handling Port. 


THE USE OF MILLET HAY. 

By T\ E. Lee, Travelling Assistant to the Chemist for Agriculture. 

The inclusion of Japanese, White French, and German Millets in the 
Experimental Forage fields in Southern Victoria, and 1 the distribution of 
small parcels of these seeds to individual farmers, calls for some advice 
as to the most economical time to cut the crop for hay, and also a few 
words of warning as to its possible effects on different classes of farm 
stock. 


Time of Harvesting. 

It is generally conceded 1 that for hay purposes the plant should not be 
allowed to ripen, or the seed panicles to fully develop. Shortly after the 
blossoming period is considered the best time to cut the crop. Most of 
the Millets, on account of their succulence, cure slowly, and for this 
reason the sheaves (if cut with a binder) should 1 be small and not over 
tightly bound. The stocks should 1 not be large, and made so as to allow 
free access to the air. It is said that Millet hay cured in a partial shade 
is of better qualitv than when sun-cured. When thoroughly dry, the hay 
may be stored in a barn or stack as usual. Millet is unlike other crops, 
and unless handled for hay purposes at the proper moment, it may become 
unpalatable to stock. It is better to err on the side of cutting too early 
rather than too late. 
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Effect on Stock. 

Millet hay at the best should only be considered as “ roughage,” that 
is to say, it 1 should only be fed in conjunction with other more concentrated 
foods, and never singly. It acts rather as a laxative when green, and 
is said to have a strong effect on the Iddneyn when cut on the ripe side. 
Professor Henry, in his book on Feeds and Feeding , mentions the outbreak, 
in 1891-2 among horses of an ailment known as “ Millet Disease.’ 5 This 
occurred in North Dakota, where 10 per cent, of the animals affected died. 
It was called “ Millet Disease 55 because 85 to 98 animals out of every 100 
affected had previously been feed on Millet hay. Experiments ' were 
carried out on a number of horses in order to note the, effects of feeding 
Millet hay. It was found that one animal (mare) when fed on Millet 
hay for about three months would become .so lame in the joints of the hind 
kgs that it was almost impossible for her to walk. When the feeding of 
Millet hay was discontinued the animal would gradually recover, and in 
three or four months be again in a normal condition of health. When 
feeding on Millet hay was resumed, the animal would again become affected 
in the manner already described. For two years, this animal was made 
to exhibit, at the will of the experimenter, all the symptoms of “Millet 
disease 55 which could be remedied at any time by the substitution of other 
diet. 

In concluding his report on the experiment, the veterinarian says— 
“ Our experiments have thoroughly demonstrated that Millet, when used 
entirely as a coarse food, is injurious to horses— 

1 st. In producing an increased' action of the kidneys. 

2nd. In causing lameness and swelling of the joints. 

3rd. In producing infusion of blood into the joints. 

4th. In destroying the texture of the bone, rendering it softer and 
less tenacious, so that traction causes the ligaments and 
muscles to be torn loose. 55 

As far as the other classes of stock are concerned, no evil effects have 
been noted. For dairy cows, 6 or 8 lbs. a day may be fed in conjunction 
with other fodders of a more nutritious nature. An experiment, conducted 
at the Michigan Experiment Station, United States of America, in feeding 
iambs on a ration of Millet hay, mixed with corn and roots, versus the 
same amount of corn and roots, mixed with clover, hay, and oat straw, 
showed’ a result in favour of the latter. The trial lasted fourteen weeks, 
each lamb in the first lot receiving nine-tenths of 1 lb. of Millet hay daily. 
The gain per lamb was 25.8 lbs. throughout the feeding period, whereas 
the gain per lamb fed on the other ration was 31.7 lbs., a difference of 
14 per cent, in favour of the more nitrogenous food. 

The results of the American experiments quoted are sufficient to indicate 
to all persons who are concerned in Millet growing that, while there is 
no cause for alarm, there is, at the same time, every need for caution in 
the use of Millet hay. Under no circumstances permit the hay made 
from Millets to form the exclusive diet of any class of farm 'animal. 
Seise the proper moment for cutting, viz., just after the blossoming period, 
and allow the hay to cure thoroughly. Do not allow horses to have free 
access 1 to the Millet hay stack. 

Y Mote during the feeding of farm animals on Millet hay if there is 
any tendency to exhibit symptoms similar to those above-mentioned, and 
if $0? either immediately discontinue the use of such hay altogether, or 
reduce the amount being daily fed. 
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CHEESE AS AN ARTICLE OF DIET—FANCY 

CHEESES. 

By J. G. McMillan , N.D.D ., Cheese Instructor. 

It is generally averred that Australians are not a cheese-eating com¬ 
munity. This lack of interest by the general public to the importance of 
cheese as an article of diet could be impressed upon them more than it 
really is. Why such indifference exists is owing, no doubt, to such a large 
quantity of inferior stuff being on the market. The complaint of cheese 
connoisseurs is that they cannot obtain a bit of good Victorian cheese at a 
grocer’s. There is no doubt but that we have some of the choicest possible 
cheese manufactured in the State. The question is where does all that 
good material go to? It may be that the good 1 brands are exported to 
other States. It is rumoured, however, that much of our own manufac¬ 
ture of cheese is sold in Melbourne as New Zealand. If such is the case, 
and X believe that it is credible, it is quite evident that a libel is being 
imposed upon our own products, and New Zealand receives credit for what 
she did not produce. I do not mean to say that our sister colony does 
not produce good cheese, but X do say that there is produced in Victoria 
cheese equal to the very best New Zealand. There is no doubt, however, 
that there is a great deal of inferior cheese on the market. This is 
generally due to many persons embarking upon a .trade that they know 
nothing of. These people, by their ignorance of the work, bring the indus¬ 
try generally into contempt-. It is to be expected that these bad makers 
will remain, although experience and education may reduce their num¬ 
ber. It is evident that if we want to win credit for our own products, and 
increase the consumption of cheese, we must do something practicable. 
Mere words will not do. There must be action. 

Thanks to the Department of Agriculture, a great deal has been done 
in this respect. At the cheese stand in the Department’s pavilion at the 
Royal Agricultural Show, I had the opportunity of hearing various ex¬ 
pressions of opinion. Regarding ordinary cheddar of Victorian manufac¬ 
ture, compared with the same product of other countries, the general opin¬ 
ion was that our own compared favorably with any. Owing to there being 
a cheese more than was necessary in a lot that received a first prize, I 
obtained the permission of the society to take one. This was cut up in 
the pavilion. A leading London grocer said that he had never tasted a 
cheese of such fine quality, even in Great Britain, This lot referred to 
was not champion, so that the latter must have beenjeally excellent With¬ 
out a dtmbt, if the general run of cheese were anything like the lot referred 
to at the show, the consumption of cheddar cheese would be increased con¬ 
siderably. The Department of Agriculture could not satisfy the wants of 
the public entirely, but I think that the Royal Agricultural Society might. 
Agricultural societies are supposed to be institutions for the education of 
not only the man of the soil, but also the man of the street. There is no 
doubt as to the education derived from many of the exhibits. Butter and 1 
cheese exhibits are fenced in, which, of course, is necessary to prevent the 
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public devouring the lot. Still there should be means whereby the exhi¬ 
bitors or those interested can know how the judges arrived at their de¬ 
cisions. To remedy this defect, a motion was carried at a meeting of the 
society that the first, second, and third prize cheeses in each class at the 
show become the property of the society, and sold in small pieces, say 
4 oi. This would have been acceptable to every exhibitor, as no one would 
grudge one cheese. Exhibitors generally were delighted to hear of this 
decision, and came to the show with the full expectation of being able to 
form an idea of how they failed, or succeeded in winning a first and second 
prize at least. Alas! for such hopes, which were subsequently felled to 
the ground. The motion previously agreed to was rescinded, as being un¬ 
constitutional for the society to act as vendor. The money value of a 
prize is not all the exhibitor wants; he wants such a show to be an educa¬ 
tion as well as a source of remuneration. Prizes, however, must be 
awarded upon a scientific basis, judging being done by points to educate 
the makers, and samples sold to educate the consumer. 

What is there fa hinder a dairying country like this having one of the 
best dairy shows in the world ? A combination of butter and cheese makers 
could easily arrange a splendid exhibit. An exhibit of colonial-made 
products is to be held at the Melbourne Exhibition Buildings in January, 
Can a show of colonial manufacturers be complete without dairy produce? 
No ! I hope that with such an opportunity in the near future our cheese- 
makers, and butter-makers as well, will do something to remove the pre¬ 
judice that at present exists with respect to our own "cheese. If cheese- 
makers could not get the butter-makers to join them, let them take the matter 
upon themselves to have an exhibit at the forthcoming exhibition, 

It is well known that milk contains the different food nutrients in the 
best possible proportions for sustaining animal life. It has been calculated 
that if an adult were to live on a milk diet alone, eleven pints per diem 
would be required to be consumed in order to afford proper nourishment. 
Comparing it with such a food as lean beef, it may be said that 1 lb. of 
beef contains about the same quantity of actually nutritious materials as a 
quart of milk. There can be no doubt, however, that while milk is per¬ 
haps not suited to act as. the sole food of the adult, it is one of the best 
and cheapest articles of diet we possess. It is one of the most convenient, 
useful, and inexpensive sources of albumenoids which we have. 


Value of Butter and Cheese as Pood. 


■ Though, ^ perhaps, unable to live on a milk diet alone, wo can at least 
obtain its principal constituents in concentrated form. Butter and cheese, 
apfat as heating power goes, stand at the head of all foods. Butter” has 
twice aa much heating power, weight for weight, as every other food, ex- 
fce|)t pofk and cream cheese, while skim milk cheese, so far as flesh-forming 
constituents are concerned, is the most concentrated of all the common 


^ heese T ieS T 7 mn & “ position, sometimes it contains but a 

° f f at V W h 6 in , other cases . the is the most abundant 
constituent. A good cheddar cheese contains about ^0,^ r>er cent of 

CaSS n is , TCry variafcle in amount In skimmed-milk cheeses 
t. amounts to as much as 50 per cent., while in some of the soft cheeses 
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it may be as low as 11-12 per cent. The following table will give readers 
an idea as to the ranges of variation in the constituents of cheese-.'— 


Name of Olieoso, 

Water. 

Casdn. 

Eat. 

Sugar. 

Ahil. 

Cheddar, 3 months 

36-17 

24 5)3 

31-S3 

3-21 

3-80 

,, (> ) j ... 

31-17 

26-31 

33-68 

4*91 

3*93 

Skim Milk ... 

45*39 

33-12 

S)-07 

6*39 

5*13 

Cream Cheese 

30*05 

4.94 

62-95) 


1-15 

Stilton 

30'53 

28-85 

35-39 


3-82 

Gainembert ... 

50-10 

21 *85 

21-13 


3*80 

Gervais 

52-94 

11*80 

29*75 

2*58 

2-93 

Grayer© 

34-87 

25-87 

28-91 


1 3-84 

Roquefort 

31-20 

27-03 

3316 


o-oi 

Edam 

30*28 

24-00 

30*26 


j 4-90 

Gouda 

21-90 

40-95 

24-81 


6-32 

Limburg 

34 *5 

13-00 

41-9 

7*0 

3-6 

Gorgonzola ... 

44-04 

28-00 

29-84 


3-87 

Separated Skim 

50-50 

43*10 

T20 


5*20 

: 


Roughly speaking, 1 lb. of good cheddar cheese is said to equal 3 lbs, 
of beef in nutrient value. Many people affirm that cheese is very indiges¬ 
tible. Certainly the new curdy stuff called cheese that is in demand at the 
present time cannot be otherwise. If, however, the cheese be properly 
matured, it is easily assimilated. In fact, many medical men are now 
recommending it as a cure for dyspepsia. I have also been informed that 
many dyspeptics have been cured by its use. When indigestion occurs 
through eating cheese, it is generally owing to the article being improperly 
made, or not sufficiently matured. It is quite certain that different 
kinds of cheeses are more easily digested than others. I can at least con¬ 
fidently affirm that what are known as “soft cheeses ” will agree with the 
weakest digestive organs. It is not my intention to deal with all the 
principal cheeses, but more with the easily made soft cheeses, with the 
object of bringing before our dairymen a most profitable industry. There 
is little doubt but that the making of fancy cheeses is one of the most pro¬ 
fitable branches of dairy farming. It seems, however, that this has not 
been taken up in Australia to any extent. The reasons are various, pro¬ 
bably from want of knowledge of the system and lack of enterprise. Our 
dairymen make it practicable for foreign countries to supply an article that 
should be made here, and the manufacture of which would prove a very 
lucrative industry. 

With the object of testing the public taste, the Department undertook the 
making of several of these brands of cheese, to enable the public to sample 
them at the Royal Show. I think it would be quite correct to say that 
90 per cent, of the people who tasted liked the flavour, with the exception 
of one or two kinds with a strong aroma. Generally speaking, the taste 
for some of these cheeses at least is one that is acquired, but once a liking 
is attained it will remain. Some soft cheeses have a characteristic aroma, 
which makes them repugnant to many people. I can assure readers of 
the Journal that the taste is better than the aroma would indicate. I took 
one of the strongest kinds into a large produce agent’s one day. The 
thought of eating such a ■ strong-smelling article was objectionable to every 
one in the place. They had a taste after thev were shown it was not 
poison, but they were not altogether infatuated. That cheese was laid 
aside, and after six weeks’ time I was again in that place, and seeing the 
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neglected article of diet, had a taste, and found it excellent. 1 asked 
the proprietor to taste; he begged to be excused from entering a premature 
grave. I at last persuaded him, and he was astonished. The result was 
that that previously neglected cheese was devoured by proprietor and em¬ 
ployes in a very short time amidst expressions of delight. What had an 
exceedingly strong smell six weeks previous, was entirely free from any 
disagreeable odour. In addition to these cheeses being a luscious and 
digestible delicacy they are most nourishing. Take the little Pont PEveque 
variety, for instance, one of them being equal to about 2 lbs. of beef in 
nourishment. The Department sold these at the Royal Show for the 
small sum of 6d. Let the economic housekeeper compare prices with 
beef, taking into consideration the nutritive value of each, and she will 
certainly decide in favour of cheese. The question has been asked 
whether these cheeses can be obtained in Melbourne. I find that they can, 
but owing to carriage and duties from foreign countries, the prices are much 
too high. The Pont PEveque is sold at is. 6d. in tins, which do not 
contain as much as the Department sold for 6d. At such prices they are 
an expensive luxury, and are only within the means of the very rich, thus 
making their sale very limited. If a reasonable price be charged, say, 7d. 
or 8d. retail, there is no doubt but that a good trade can be worked up, I 
hope that among so many able cheesemakers there will be some that will at 
least test the market for themselves. Small quantities will certainly re¬ 
quire to be made at first, so as not to cause a glut. The outfit, however, 
costs little; in fact, the moulds can be made out of kerosene tins for some 
of the kinds. . Even if they make a few and cannot obtain a market for 
them, no loss is incurred, as the dairymen will be able to place upon their 
table a delicacy that would grace the table of kings. 

THE MAKING OF FANCY CHEESES. 

It is little good to make the foregoing recommendations without offering 
some suggestions and instructions for making fancy cheese, so I will give 
a description of a few of the^ simpler made kinds. * The work of making 
soft cheeses is light, and suited admirably for women. The principal 
points to notice are: (x) Have the milk perfectly sweet at renneting, fresh 
from the cow, preferably, and rennet added before losing the animal heat. 
(2) Attention at the different stages. (3) Cleanliness must be observed, 
particularly scalding water should be used freely on the utensils. 


The Outfit. 

. Eor any one going into soft cheesemaking it is desirable to have a build- 
mg with three rooms: (1) making room, temperature about .60 to 65 deg.; 
W ^tying-room, about 58 deg. F.; (3) cellar that can be kept about 56 deg. 
l'* k ■ rooms should be built so that the temperature does not get too 

fagh or too low. If allowed to get too hot, the cheeses will be dry, and 
if too low, thereto not drain properly, thus causing easy putrefaction and 
bad Savour., Though such rooms are desirable it does not follow that 
good. cheese cannot be made, in an ordinary cheesemaking dairv. It is 
only un case of any one going in for soft cheesemaking in a large way that 
necqmmend such, rooms., ■ An ordinary, cheesemaking and’ ripening room 

: menticSed S ^ ^ temp€ ^ tures can 1)6 ke P* about the points already 




PONT L’EVEQUE CURD TIGHTENED UP TO DRAIN. 



PONT L’EVEQUE MOULDS ON MATS AND BOARDS. 
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A t;iMo covered over with zinc and grooved at intervals so that the 
whey will all run to one corner is a good thing, as it prevents liability of 
Had ndours arising from whey becoming decomposed on the floors. The 
vessels which are to contain the milk for rermeting are best made of wood, 
as the temperatures are more, easily maintained than by the use of tinware, 
though tin utensils can be used. Where wooden tubs are used they must 
to perfectly smooth inside, and well bound together with iron hoops. These 
tubs should tie wider at the month than at the bottom, as the curd is not 
s ' 1 liable to be broken in the ladling out. Never have them too big; 
tubs that will hold from 10 to 15 gallons are large enough. A ladle with 
sharp edges and a long handle is necessary; an ordinary soup ladle not 
enamelled will suit the purpose. Straw mats made by sewing rve straw 
together are also required. The straws should be of'an even thickness. 
There are about no straws in a mat, which should be about 1 foot square. 
In France and other countries where soft cheeses are made, these mats 
can be purchased at a low figure. The making of mats is tedious work, 
so in place of the proper ones I have used uncoloured Japanese matting, 
which acts very welt This matting, when cut into proper s,izes, must have 
the cross threads tied together to prevent fraying. Another necessity is 
boards, say, of kauri, 1 foot square, and a tout f inch to x inch in thick¬ 
ness. Note that mats and boards must be thoroughly scalded before each 
time of using. The afore-mentioned articles are used in the making of 
almost all cheeses. The moulds that are used are of different shapes and 
make in each case, so will be mentioned under the heading of each variety. 

Pont l’Eveque. 

As this is probably the easiest made, and one of the finest flavoured, it 
is worthy of early mention. It is a variety with a great local reputation, 
and takes its name from a village in the north of France. 
It is sold in large quantities in the fashionable watering places. The 
cheese is either square or oblong, and weighs about 10 ozs. Practically 
speaking, a gallon of milk will produce about two cheeses. 

The details of manufacture are as follows:—Have the milk at a tem¬ 
perature of 88 deg. to 90 deg. I’., and to every 10 lbs. of milk add about 
2 to c.cs. of rennet, or enough to produce a firm coagulation in about half 
an hour. The rennet should be mixed with cold water, _ and stirred in for 
four or five minutes. This dilution of the rennet applies in all cases of 
cheese-making. When stirring is completed the tub is covered over with a 
wooden lid, or thick cloth. When the correct firmness of curd is acquired it 
is nearly as firm as for cheddar cheese, which is known when the curd makes 
a clean break over the finger, inserted under the surface. When this con¬ 
dition is obtained, the curd is cut with a long knife into widths of about 
11 inches, and then cut diagonally; by doing this the ladling-out process 
gives us cubes. Lay a rack with raised edges on the draining-table, and 
on this spread a piece of ordinary cheese cloth previously wrung out in 
scalding water. The curd is then ladled out, the ladle being passed 
through the curd sharply, so as not to break or bruise, and removed with 
equal gentleness into the rack already mentioned, where it immediately be¬ 
gins to part with it's whey. As the whey runs off the curd toughens, the 
ends of the cloth are drawn together gently at first, gradually increasing 
the pressure at each consecutive tightening. This tightening goes on for 
three or four hours, until the curd can be handled, and placed m the metal 
moulds, which are, made in accordance with the size the cheese is intended 
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to be. The moulds used by the Department are 5 inches in length by 
4 inches wide bv i|- inches deep, being simply a strip of tinned steel 
brought into desired shape, and soldered. There are neither bottoms or 
tops in this mould. Previous to filling the moulds are placed upon the 
mats laid on boards about six on each board. The curd should be filled 
in with a spoon or large spatula, and should be well pressed into the 
corners of the mould. The surface of the cheese should be as smooth as 
possible. Immediately on filling a tray of moulds a little salt should 
be sprinkled on the top side, about half a teaspoonful to each side. A 
clean mat is then placed over the moulds, then a board. Hold the top 
board firmly with the left hand, so as the moulds will not slip, then by 
holding the bottom board with the right hand the tray is turned over, and 
the first used mat and board lifted off, washed, scalded, and allowed to 
dry in the open air. Next morning the cheeses are salted on the side not 
previously done, and again turned over. If turning is done properly 
whilst in the moulds, both sides of the cheese will be free from fractures, 
and both have the marks of the mats upon them. Where a large quan¬ 
tity of cheeses is made, the mats, and boards are numerous, and provision 
should be made for the moulds to stand side by side, in order that space 
may be economized. The cheeses will have shrunk enough in about two 
or three days to allow the moulds to be taken off. It will be noticed that 
when the moulds are removed that there are holes on the sides that were 
not in contact with the mats. These holes are filled up by scraping the 
sides with a table-knife previously dipped in scalding water, and wetted 
occasionally whilst scraping is contained. Scraping should be done from 
the ends inwards so as not to break the corners. The cheeses are then 
taken to the curing-room and placed on the shelves with mats spread on 
them. The mats can be long enough to cover one shelf. Whilst on the shelf 
the cheeses should be turned daily on to clean mats, for the first ten da vs 
at least. Fungi then) gradually appear on the outside of the cheese until if 
is ultimately covered with blue. This growth depends upon, the tem¬ 
perature adopted, and the humidity of the room. It is essential to 
maintain the moist character of the cheese, and to prevent the evaporation, 
winch, if allowed to continue, would cause it to become dry and unpalat¬ 
able. If cheeses happen to get dry, damp with whey, and place above 
each other, Pont I’Eveque cheeses are ripe in three to six weeks, but 
are good at the end of two or three months, 

Coulommier. 

This is a soft new milk cheese, made from whole milk only. Take, 
say, three gallons new milk at a temperature of 84 deg, to 86 deg. F., add 
five or six drops of rennet in water to each gallon of milk. Stir well in, and 
leave in_ covered vessel until sufficiently coagulated, which will take about 
six or eight Jrours. During the first two hours the milk should be care¬ 
fully stirred from time to time, so as to keep down the fat. Care must 
he taken not to stir after coagulation, or result will be a broken curd. As 
soon as curd is a little softer than that for cheddar, it should be ladled 
out into the moulds placed on mats. These moulds are in two parts, the 
top part fitting easilv into the bottom half. The diameter of this mould 
should be about 5 inches, the bottom half about air inches high, and the 
top part inches in height, making the total height of mould scinches to 
5f inches. The ladle is similar to that used in the manufacture of Pont 
t Eveque. Ladling is done direct into the moulds in thin slices (it has not 
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to be cut the same as in Pont J’Eveque), which must be laid down gently 
inside the. mould. Breaking the curd up too much is liable to cause too 
rapid draining, therefore a dry cheese. When ladling out the mould 
should be held with one hand, so as to prevent it tumbling over. It is 
belter only to ladle in a little curd up to the top of the bottom half, and 
allow to settle live or ten minutes before ladling in the whole amount, as 
this prevents loss by the top weight of curd squeezing it out at the bottom 
of the mould. When the moulds are filled up they are left to drain. As 
soon as curd has sunk to level of lower half of mould, remove the upper 
half, and turn' the cheeses on to a clean straw mat and board. The cheese 
should be salted by sprinkling a little salt on top before turning. Turn¬ 
ing should he done every six hours, until fhev begin to shrink from side of 
tin, when the moulds should be removed and the cheeses put in a cool 
place if required, or packed up in grease-proof paper, if for immediate 
sale. 

.The Coulommier is made principally in the Brie district of France. 
It is one of the most delicious cheeses, resembling the Camembert in many 
ways. It can be sold at the end of a week with great advantage, but 
ripened and sold at the end of six or eight weeks it is infinitely more 
delicious. 

Gervais. 

This cheese is a delicate luxury, produced on a very large scale in some 
parts of France, whence very large quantities are shipped to London. 
Gervais is a mixture of cream and milk. Every maker has his own idea 
as to what proportions of each are necessary, but one-third cream and two- 
thirds of average milk will produce a most palatable cheese. Mix them 
thoroughly together, and set at 60 deg. to 65 deg. F. Add about two 
drops rein net for each quart of the mixture, and stir at intervals until it 
shows signs of coagulation. .Coagulation is not complete for from 12 
io 24 hours, some makers allow 36 hours, when the curd is 
ladled into a huckaback cloth,' so as to extract the whey. The ends of 
the cloth are drawn together, and a string tied round. The bundle is 
then suspended until the curd is sufficiently firm to be removed to the 
Gervais press. The curd is then pressed between two boards, and a fairly 
heavy weight placed upon it. Examination takes place from time to time 
until* the curd is perfect in texture. It should not be gritty, but smooth. 
If it should happen to be gritty: it should be squeezed through a cheese¬ 
cloth. When properly firm a little salt can be added by mixing it with 
a spoon throughout the mass. The curd is then placed in little moulds 
2^ inches wide bv if inches deep, which have been already lined with 
specially-made unglazed paper, in order to envelop each cheese. These 
cheeses are extremely profitable, and can be used at once. Three quarts 
will usually make about one dozen cheeses. 

Bondon. 

Bondon is another cheese native to France. It is produced entirely 
from milk. The process of making is as follows.:—Take one gallon of 
new milk, acid half-pint of buttermilk, set at 60 to 65 deg. F. Add two to 
four drops of rennet per quart of milk, and stir for a few minutes* In 
from r8 to 24 hours the curd should be fit for removal. It is ladled, 
when firm, to a strainer cloth, which has been stretched by the four corners 
over a vessel somewhat resembling an ordinary wash-tub. Here it gra¬ 
dually loses its whey, being occasionally and gently moved by scraping 
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with a spoon, when the curd forms a coat which prevents the passage 
of the whey through the cloth. When sufficiently drained, it is removed 
into a clean cloth, and pressed between two boards, under a weight of 
about 14 lbs. The right consistence having been obtained, a little salt is 
added and mixed well in. If the curd be gritty, it should be treated the 
same as in the case of gritty Gervai's. The curd is then placed in moulds 
21 inches high and if inches diameter, previously lined with grease-proof 
paper. One gallon average milk will make six to eight cheeses. 

Philadelphia or Square Cream Cheese. 

This is a cheese, the manufacture of which is similar to that of the 
London, but made of moderate! y-rich cream, three drops of rennet being 
used to each quart. It is moulded in flat, thin cakes, 3 inches by 4 inches, 
in a flat tin mould, and packed in parchment paper for almost immediate 
consumption. 

Swiss Cream Cheese. 

Take x gallon of fairly-thick sweet cream, at temperature of 60 deg. 
to 65 deg. F., and add to that five drops of rennet; stir this well in, and 
cover up and leave for about 12 to 24 hours. By this time, it .should 
be like dotted cream. It is then emptied into a draining-cloth, huckaback 
towelling preferably. It is salted by sprinkling half the amount of salt 
on cloth before putting curd, in, and the other half on the top of the 
curd when put in. Use about 2J ozs. of salt to each gallon of cream. 
The reason for scattering salt on cloth is that it facilitates draining. 
Draining takes about twelve hours. The bundle should be taken down 
occasionally, and the curd scraped off cloth with a spoon to further assist 
the drainage. The curd should then be fairly dry, and should then be 
put between boards, with 8 to 10 lbs. weight upon it for every gallon 
of cream used. The lower board should be perforated. When firm, the 
curd is put in moulds lined with paper. The moulds can either be round 
or square, and made to hold about 3 to 4 ozs. 

Double Cream Cheese. 

Thick sweet cream, without rennet, is used. Set at from 58 deg. to 
60 deg. F. Hang up in a linen cloth, or place over a rack. Change the 
doth occasionally, to assist drainage, until the cheese is firm enough to 
mould. Moulds are 2§ inches by ij inches, and hold about J lb. Line 
with grease-proof paper, or with muslin. Usually made without salt, 
but a little can be added if desired One pint thick cream will make about 
three J-lb. cheeses. 


Cambridge Cream Cheese. 

To 16 lbs. of new milk, add 1 pint sweet cream; raise temperature 
to 86 deg. to 88 deg. F, add ij c.c. rennet. Stir well in, and then 
stir gently till coagulation begins; then cover up. When curd is firm, take 
thin slices of curd off top, and put on one side for a while. Scald moulds 
and mats, and place the latter inside lower frame of mould. These 
moulds are made of wood, are oblong, and are in two pieces, similar 
to the Coulommier mould, and should be large enough to hold about 
| gallon of curd The curd is ladled into the mould, and, when half full, 
that which was taken off the top is put in. When full, cover top with 
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giease-proof paper, and allow to settle without turning. When dry 
enough, take away mould, hold cheese under a water-tap for a minute or 
two. Rub a very little salt all over. Place in ripening-room about 60 

deg. F. 

St. Ibel. 

Take a quantity of milk, and add a quarter its bulk of cream. Raise 
the temperature to 82 deg. F., and add a drachm of rennet to every 




1. Cream Cheese Press and Back. 3. Cream Cheese in doth and in Press. 

3. Kneading knife. 4. Cream Cheese mould. 


2 gallons. The draining is conducted in much the same manner as in 
the Pont FEveque, but is allowed to become firmer. When dry enough, 
the mass is tipped out on to a board, and kneaded with a rolling-pin^ to 
break up the lumps. When sufficiently free from grit, add a little thick 
cream, in which has been steeped for at least 24 hours mashed-up pieces 
of prime Cheddar. This cream is thoroughly mixed through the mass, and 
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then salt added, about 1 oz. to every/ 4 lbs. of curd. When the salt is suffi- 
cientlv incorporated, the curd is placed in moulds, lined with muslin. 
This is a most delicious cheese, having the flavour of Cheddar, and the 
richness of cream cheese. A little colouring matter can be added to the 
milk if desired; 1 drachm to every 10 gallons will be sufficient. This 
cheese can be consumed almost immediately, or it can be kept for two to 
three months. 

Camembert. 

An article on soft-cheesemaking would hardly be. complete unless 
mention was given to this brand. The moulds are all in one piece, but 
with perforations at intervals on the sides, and are about 5 inches in 
diameter, and 5J inches in height, with open ends. The process of 
manufacture is as follows:—Take, say, 25 lbs. of morning milk, and a 
similar quantity in the evening, at a temperature of 80 deg. 1<\ Add 
about 1 c.c. to ii- c.c. of rennet, or enough to make the curd firm enough 
in four to five hours. The moulds are placed close together on mats, and 
they are half-filled with the morning’s curd, and then filled to the 
brim with the evening’s curd. Before adding the latter, the surface of 
the morning's curd must be broken, otherwise the cheese will not join 
together properly. On the following day, the curd having become par¬ 
tially firm by drainage, each mould is inverted on to fresh mats. This 
is a .somewhat delicate operation, and skill is only acquired by practice. 
Turning continues about twice a day, until the cheeses are firm enough 
for the moulds to be removed. They are then salted alternately on each 
side, a little salt being rubbed in. They are then placed on mats on small 
boards placed on shelves in the making-room. Here they are turned 
regularly, until the white mould commences to grow, when they should be 
taken to the drying-room. In this apartment they remain until the blue 
mould commences to grow, when they should be removed to a cellar. There 
should be good ventilation and a slightly humid atmosphere in this apart¬ 
ment, otherwise the cheeses may be spoiled. With the continual growth 
of mould, ripening is pursued; insoluble curd becomes soluble, the flavour 
is acquired, and the cheese becomes fit for market. 

During fine weather both rooms should be well ventilated, cross- 
draughts being arranged in the drying-room; but during wet weather 
draughts are excluded, and the room kept as dry as possible, A verv 
damp atmosphere is injurious, as with excessive humidity the white mould 
changes to black, the latter being liable to produce bad flavours. Although 
Camembert is not so simply made as some varieties, I have found it desir¬ 
able to mention it, as it is such a profitable article, and one of the most 
favoured kinds, but it is one that requires a good deal of experience to 
make. 

Dutch or Cottage Cheese, 

t A toothsome and nutritious article of food is made from sour skimmed- 
milk, or buttermilk, by allowing the casein to coagulate bv the action of 
lactic acid already formed, and then expelling the water' by the aid of 
heat. The.sour milk is heated to a temperature of 130 degs. to 135 degs. 
The whey is drained off the curd through a straining-cloth, and the curd 
is then kneaded by the hand; salt is added, and the product is improved 
hv the addition of a small amount ,of cream or butter, and a little nutmeg 
or caraway. It is usually sold and eaten in a fresh state, but it may lie 
/subjected to certain curing processes, which materially changes its 
/Character.' 1 ■ , 
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There are many other kinds of fancy cheeses, but as I have not had 
practical experience of the making, I cannot give instructions. Some 
people may say that I have not mentioned Stilton, this, however, is not 
termed a soft cheese, and as time will not permit me to give a full descrip¬ 
tion of this fine cheese, I will deal with it at some future date. Besides 
this, there are .many kinds of hard-pressed cheeses, other than Cheddar, 
worthy of public notice. 

Before concluding, let me again impress upon intending soft-cheese- 
makers the following: — 

(1) Be cleanly, using boiling water freely. 

(2) Use only pure sweet milk, free from taints. 

(3) Do not set at too high temperatures, as such are liable to 

cause dry cheeses, as also does excess of rennet. 

(4) Do not treat curd roughly. 

(5) Do not allow making-room to become too low or too high in 

temperature. 

(6) Do not allow the cheeses, whilst draining in the moulds, to 

stand in a draught, otherwise drainage may be checked, 

causing fermentation. 

(7) Always attend to the curd when ready for moulding. 

(8) Keep curing-rooms at a proper temperature and suitable 

degree of humidity. 


ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZERS, THEIR FUNCTIONS AND 

USE, 


By F, E. Lee , Travelling Assistant to the Chemist for Agriculture . 


II.— COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 

So universal during the last few years has the use of artificial fertilizers 
become that there remains only a small percentage of farmers who are 
unacquainted with the benefits to be derived from the use of these sub¬ 
stances. The comprehensive series of experiments conducted by this De¬ 
partment in almost every district in the State, and' on nearly every class 
of farm crops, in the orchard and in the market garden, has done much 
to popularize the use of these artificial aids to fertility. The duty of 
the Department, however, by no means ends with the mere demonstration 
that certain crops respond to the action of certain classes of fertilizers. 
That there is a difference in the action of two fertilizers belonging to the 
same group is well known, and it is just what is this difference of action 
that is the weak spot in the purchase of these substances by many 
farmers. 

The research work of the Agricultural Chemist in the laboratory and 
field has shown that the plant foods are more soluble when in some forms 
that in others, and, consequently, some forms of fertilizers are more 
valuable for certain purposes than others. 

11075. 2 b 
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One of the provisions of the Amended Fertilizers Act, passed at the 
latter end of 1904, requires that the certificate which accompanies each 
parcel of manure shall indicate, not only what plant foods are present, 
but in what form those plant foods occur. The raw materials from which 
manures and fertilizers are made contain the plant foods in different 
forms; for example, nitrogen is contained in the nitrate form in nitrate 
of soda -and nitrate of potash, in the ammoniacal form in sulphate of 
ammonia, and in the organic form in dried blood, bonedust, bones, and 
digester refuse (hashmagandy), and manures of a similar class. 

It is well known that plants use the bulk of their nitrogen in the nitrate 
form, hence the more rapid action of those fertilizers which contain the 
nitrogen as nitrates. The ammoniacal nitrogen in sulphate of ammonia 
has first to be transformed by soil agencies into a nitrate before becoming 
available. This accounts for its somewhat slower action. The nitrogen 
in organic forms, such as dried blood, bonedust, &c., farm manure, refuse 
of crops, &c., has first of all to undergo the process of decomposition, 
during which the nitrogen is transformed in compounds of ammonia, and 
eventually into nitrates. 

It is "not difficult to understand that the fewer transformations there 
are necessary the more rapidly a plant will avail itself of the food. 


Manures on the Victorian Market during 1905. 

There are in Victoria nearly 50 manufacturers and vendors of arti¬ 
ficial fertilizers. Some of these manufacture several classes of fertilizers, 
and put them on the market singly, or in combination, under various trad'e 
names. Others simply represent foreign firms, and import the manu¬ 
factured article. As the purpose of this article is not to draw comparisons 
between the fertilizer vended by one firm with that of another, it is suffi¬ 
cient to say that each purchaser should satisfy himself before buying that 
the money value of the article corresponds to the price asked for it. 

A list of all fertilizers sold on the Victorian market was published 
in the Journal for July, 1905, and it is from this list that the following 
analyses and money values are taken. 


Mainly Nitrogenous, 

Under this heading come nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia. 
The former, the source of which is the far off region of Chili, contains 
an average of 15.5 per cent, of nitrogen, and is sold for £12 per ton. 
The latter, which is a by-product in the purification of coal gas, and 
contains from 20 to 21 per cent, of nitrogen, sells from £1$ to £1 5 10s. 
per ton. A sulphate of ammonia having a lower percentage of nitrogen 
than 20 per cent, should sell at a correspondingly lower price. Both 
these forms, of nitrogen are expensive, but it should be remembered that 
their effect is rapid,, and much smaller amounts per acre are necessary 
than in the case of the less soluble organic forms. 

Mainly Phosphoric.—Readily Soluble. 

This group includes all superphosphates, both ordinary and concen¬ 
trated, superphosphate and bonedust mixed, and nitro-superphosphates. 
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In all these fertilizers some of the phosphoric acid is in a “ water-soluble ” 
form, although it should be pointed out that in the case of a mixed super- 
phosphate and bonedust the proportion of “water-soluble” to the more 
slowly available forms is much less than in ordinary superphosphates. 
There are nearly 30 different brands of superphosphate, the quality rang¬ 
ing from 13.68 per cent, to 23.24 per cent, total phosphoric acid. The 
factor which determines the quality of a superphosphate is its content of 
“ water-soluble n phosphoric acid, hence the necessity of knowing what 
proportion of the total phosphoric acid present can be dissolved in soli 
moisture. A scrutiny of the list referred to will show that there is a wide 
divergence. 

ft was pointed out in the introductory article of this series that the 
chief advantage of a superphosphate containing a high percentage of 
“water-soluble” phosphoric acid was the facility with which it could 
he thoroughly incorporated with the soil. Plants, however, are not 
absolutely dependent for their food supply on those ingredients which 
are soluble in water, but are capable, by means of the slightly acid juices 
contained in their roots and root hairs, of making use of the less soluble 
forms, ft: is difficult, if not impassible, to say just how long the^ phos¬ 
phoric acid supplied to the soil by a superphosphate remains in. the 
“water-soluble” form. Having become distributed, it unites with lime, 
as well as iron and alumina in the soil, and reverts to the citrate-soluble 
form, in which it remains for a time until attacked and made use of by 
the acid secretions in the roots of growing crops. Soils abundantly sup¬ 
plied with lime would cause a reversion from the “water-soluble” to 
the oil rate-soluble form quicker than where such is not the case. There 
13 little or no danger of phosphatic manures being washed out of the 
ground by heavy rains. The question is frequently asked by farmers 
whether the benefit of the superphosphates lasts over from one crop to 
another. There is a certain effect observable on the second crop, which is 
spoken of as its “residual ” effect, but it must not be expected that a 
highly-soluble fertilizer like superphosphate will give more than a minor 
effect in a second year, 

Nitro-superphosphates are fertilizers much in favour among farmers 
in some localities, ancl the use of them is frequently justified by the re¬ 
quirements of the soil; but where phosphatic fertilizers only are required, 
the nitro-superphosphates must be considered as the dearest form in which 
to purchase phosphoric acid. The small amount of nitrogen present, 
about 1 lr per cent, on the average, means the expenditure of 14s. 3d* P 61 
ton on unnecessary material. Where, on the other hand, the soil requires 
a little nitrogen, the nitro-superphosphate renders good service. 


Phosphoric Acid predominating, but containing Nitrogen also.— 
Phosphoric Acid, difficultly Soluble. 

Included in this group are bonedust bonemeah bones, and digester 
refuse, nitro-guano, orchard, onion, grass, leguminous, horticultural, 
special potato and other mixed manures. The mixed manures for the 
orchard, grass, horticultural, &c., contain phosphoric acid m a water- 
soluble ” form, in proportionately large amountsj but the bonedusts, 
bonemeals, digester refuse, &c M only contain phosphoric acid ,111 an in¬ 
soluble form. Before using this class of manures caution is required, 
especially when it is intended to use them on quick-growing crops. The 

9 ! Vt 9 
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average percentage of nitrogen in the bonedusts on the market is between 
3 and 4 per cent., and the average total amount of phosphoric acid between 
20 and 25 per cent. 

For such manures as bonedusts and bonemeals, however, the Act re¬ 
quires that the “mechanical condition,” or percentage of fine and coarse 
material, shall also be stated. The average mechanical condition of Vic¬ 
torian bonedusts is, approximately, fine material, 30 per cent.; coarse, 
70 per cent. This can only be considered moderately good from, the point 
of view of the availability of the plant foods. The more nearly the fine 
and coarse material each approach 50 per cent., the quicker the manure 
will take effect on the crops to which it is applied. 


Mainly Phosphoric.—Moderately Soluble. 

Another well-known phosphatic fertilizer, viz., Thomas’ phosphate, 
comes within the above classification. Thomas’ phosphate is a by-product 
obtained from a certain process (Thomas-Gilchrist) of steel-making. All 
users of this fertilizer are familiar with its heavy weight, under a small 
bulk. The quality of this article on the Victorian market has deteriorated 
during the last few years. The range of four samples at present being 
15.60 per cent, to 19.06 per cent., with an average of 16.85 per cent, 
total phosphoric acid. The phosphoric acid is present chiefly in the 
citrate-soluble form, with a small percentage of insoluble. 

On some soils, both in the north and south, Thomas’ phosphate has 
shown results very fairly comparable with those produced by the more 
readily available superphosphate. Land that is of a clayey or “heavy ” 
nature, or which, through lack of natural or artificial drainage, is “cold 99 
and “sour,” responds to a dressing of Thomas’ phosphate. There is 
little doubt this is due to the relatively large proportion of free lime pre¬ 
sent, which exercises a beneficial action on clay soils, and neutralizes the 
acid conditions of poorly-drained land. 


Mainly Phosphoric.—Difficultly Soluble. 

There is yet another classification of fertilizers and manures containing 
phosphoric acid, viz., those in which the bulk of this ingredient is m an 
insoluble state such, for example, as Tricalcic phosphate, calcium phos¬ 
phate, and guano. These materials have a total content of phosphoric 
acid, ranging from 8 to 30 per cent., of which 60 to 80 per cent, is in 

the insoluble form. They are little used by farmers, and, with the 

exception of the guano, which contains a trace of nitrogen, need hardly 
be considered. 

Mainly Potassic. 

Under this heading are included potash sulphate, potash chloride 
(muriate), kainit, and nitrate of potash. The first three named are all 
imported from Germany, from whence is derived the world’s supply of 
potash. , 

Potash sulphate contains from 48 to 51 per cent of potash; potash 

chloride from 52 to 56 per cent.; kainit from 12 to 14 per cent.; and 

nitrate of potash 46 per cent., in addition to 13.4 per cent, of nitrogen. 
Kainit is, therefore, the poorest from the view of a supplier of potaSh, 
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and it has the added disadvantage of containing common salt and mag¬ 
nesia, substances which it may not be advisable to introduce into some 
soils. 

Nitrate of potash is infrequently used in Victoria, principally on ac¬ 
count of its high price.^ Mixed with a phosphatic fertilizer it forms a 
complete manurial dressing, eminently suited for fruit trees, roots, and 
other crops requiring potash in abundance. 

Before leaving the potassic group, it is not out of place to say a few 
words in favour of wood ashes as a medium of potash supply. Ashes 
contain the mineral portion of the wood from whch it has been obtained, 
consisting of lime, phosphoric acid, and potash. The phosphoric acid 
and potash in wood ashes are in a very soluble state, and are readily as¬ 
similated by most plants. The ash of Australian timbers varies con¬ 
siderably in its content of phosphoric acid and potash. Generally speaking, 
the hardwoods are richer than the more open-grained varieties. The ash 
of the Australian grass-tree 7 ’ contains appreciable amounts of the two 
ingredients named. Grape vines also produce an ash containing relatively 
high amounts of phosphoric acid and potash. Ashes should be applied 
to the soil in an unleached condition, that is to say, they should not be 
exposed to rain, or the most soluble and valuable ingredients contained 
may be washed out. 


Hints on Mixing Artificial Fertilizers. 

Besides a general understanding of the functions of manures, and a 
knowledge of their differences in action, there is still a necessity for some 
information as to their handling before sowing. 

Nitrate of soda should never be sown at the same time as the seed 
is sown. On account of its immediate solubility, and the fact that it 
already is in a form in which plants use it, the nitrogen is liable to quickly 
leach out of the ground, and be removed in drainage waters. Under these 
circumstances, nitrate of soda has come to be generally used as a spring 
top-dressing, at which time there is an abundant root growth, and the 
nitrogen is made use of rapidly by the growing crop. 

Sulphate of ammonia should never be mixed with lime or any manure 
containing lime, such as Thomas’ phosphate or wood ashes. Lime drives 
off the ammonia, and the quality of the fertilizer is thereby lowered by 
ignorant handling. 

Superphosphates should not have lime in any form added to them for 
any purpose, nor should superphosphates and Thomas’ phosphate be 
mixed, on account of the lime present in the latter. Bonedust and super¬ 
phosphate may be mixed without danger. Gypsum may be added to most 
fertilizers without in any way lessening their action, in fact, the addition 
of gypsum may add materially to the productive power of many fer¬ 
tilizers. 

Slowly soluble manures are best sown ?pme time previous to the crop. 
Lime should always be sown in the early winter, and be harrowed in rather 
than ploughed in, 

Never sow either seed or phosphatic fertilizers within at least a month 
of sowing lime. 
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A highly serviceable and practical manner of illustrating which fer¬ 
tilizers should not be mixed' together is set out in the accompanying illus¬ 
tration, prepared by Dr. Geekens, of Alzey, Germany:— 


SUl’HItPIIOSPHATB 



Artificial Fertilizers in comparison with Farmyard. 

Manure. 

It not infrequently happens that a farmer is desirous of restoring the 
deficiencies of plant food in his soil, either wholly or in part, by means 
of a dressing of farm manure. At the same time, he wishes to know 
what dressing he should give to supply, approximately, the same amount 
of the necessary ingredients as could be restored by a combined fertilizer. 
Farmyard manure, being an article of extremely variable quality, can* 
only, in a comparison of this kind, be calculated on its average content 
of the fertilizing ingredients—nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. 

If we assume that 1 ton of average farm manure contains nitrogen,. 
8 lbs .; phosphoric acid, 6 lbs.; and potash, 6 lbs.; and a 2 J cwt.. 
dressing of a combined manure, made up of such familiar substances as 
2 cwt of bonedust; and l cwt. of kainit, contains, approximately: — 

lbs. 

2 cwt. (average) bonedust ... . f nitrogen ^ 7.8 

V. phosphoric acid 50.4 
\ cwt. (average) kainit ... ... potash 6.5 

we may roughly calculate that 1 ton of farmyard manure supplies 

an equivalent amount of nitrogen and potash to the fertilizer mixture^ 
bht over 8 tons would be required to supply the same amount of phos¬ 
phoric acid as in the combined artificial mixture. 

As phosphoric acid is the chief plant food deficient in most Victorian* 
soils,fit is not difficult to understand that farm manure is an unsuitable 
substitute for a mineral phosphate. 

Summary. 

This description of the artificial fertilizers on the Victorian market 
aiinas only at the elucidation of the main facts in connexion with these sub¬ 
stances, and is in no way intended to recommend the article sold by any 
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particular firm, nor, on the other hand, does it attempt to decry the value 
of any fertilizer now being vended. 

The only advice that can 'be given to the purchasers of fertilizers is— 
a Sec that the article you buy is accompanied by a certificate setting out 
the ingredients contained, and the form in which they are present.” With 
■a general understanding of the function of each ingredient, and its 
action in the soil under certain conditions, there should accrue much better 
results from fertilizers than is frequently the case at present. I would 
also urge that each purchaser of more than one class of fertilizer should 
familiarize himself with the general appearance, colour, &c., of all samples 
-on the market. In the purchase of bonedusts, the smell should not be 
Telied upon to indicate the quality. The day has gone by when bone- 
dusts are bought on the offensiveness of their smell alone. 

Information relative to,the use and value of manures may be obtained' 
at any time on application to this Department. 

Til.*—HOW TO VALUE ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

History of the Legislation. 

The necessity for legislation to regulate the sale of artificial manures 
-and to prevent refuse materials from masquerading under high-sounding 
titles, without a proper explanation of the sources from which they are 
■derived, is no new matter in Victoria. As far back as 1897, the Victorian 
Parliament passed an Act, known as the “ Artificial Manures Act,” the 
-object of which was to compel all manufacturers and vendors of manures 
to state, by means of a printed guarantee, what percentages of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash, were present; and also in what form they 
•occurred. To enable this to be done, the Act provided that a certificate 
should accompany every parcel of manure over the amount of \ cwt. 
The certificate was intended to be, so to speak, the receipt of the purchase 
of so much plant food in various forms; Penalties were provided for under 
the Act for the prosecution of vendors who,, knowingly or unknowingly, 
sold manures not up to the standard (after being allowed a liberal margin) 
-quoted by the certificate. If a purchaser were dissatisfied with the 
Article purchased by him, he was entitled, within a certain time, to take 
three equal samples; hand one .sealed'- sample to the vendor (or his agent), 
retain one, and forward the third sample to the Agricultural Chemist or to 
any qualified analytical chemist, accompanied by the necessary fee. If 
the analysis of the manure showed iit to contain less plant foods (after de¬ 
ducting the fixed margin) than stated on the certificate, the person pur* 
•chasing such manure was entitled to sue on a breach of warranty. 

Previous to some four or five years ago, the use of artificial fertilizers 
was by no means so universal as it is to-day, and the majority of farmers 
•either neglected to procure the necessary certificates (perhaps being unaware 
of the advantages of doing so), or else were unacquainted with the methods 
used to; estimate the “ real value” of the article therefrom. It is ^ not 
difficult to understand that, owing to the apathy of many purchasers of 
'manures, few prosecutions were undertaken under the Act. As the use of 
fertilizers became more general, the increased demand created the necessity 
for more protection to the purchaser, which culminated in the repeal of 
the 1897 Act and the passing of the present Artificial Manures Act, in 
November, 1904. 
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Under the new Act, as under the old one, stringent provision is made 
for the delivery to the purchaser of a certificate, setting forth the name 
and business place of the vendor, the trade mark, quantity sold, and the 
percentages of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash ; and also the forms 
in which they respectively occur. Whether the fertilizer is paid for at 
the time of sale on not, the certificate must be delivered at the time of sale, 
or before delivery of the whole or any part. The penalty of noncompliance 
with this clause of the Act is a fine not exceeding £$ (on conviction) for 
the first offence, and not exceeding ^20 for any subsequent offence. 

Any purchaser wishing to take proceedings shall submit a sample of 
the manure purchased within fourteen days after the delivery of the whole 
or part, and shall give written notice to the vendor, or his agent, of his 
intendon to have such manure analyzed by an official analyst, and shall 
invite the vendor or agent, at any time within fourteen days, to be present 
at the taking of the sample. If the vendor or agent, within ten days, fails 
to be present, the purchaser may take the sample himself, and, not latex 
than one month, may forward one part, in a sealed glass-jar, to the vendor 
or agent, retain a similar portion himself, and forward a similar amount 
to an official analyst. The notice may be sent by registered letter to the 
vendor, or to the usual place of business of the agent. A severe penalty 
is provided to meet any attempts at fraudulent tampering with any sample. 
Samples sent to an official analyst living more than 2 miles from the 
residence of a person requiring the analysis should be sent by post as a 
registered parcel. 

Clause 16 of the Manures Act provides that a “ margin ’ 1 shall be 
allowed to the manufacturer of J per cent, of the whole amount of nitrogen 
present, 1 per cent, of phosphoric acid, and J per cent, of potash, in 
manures containing less than 10 per cent, of nitrogen or potash, and less 
than 15 per cent, of phosphoric acid. In nitrogenous manures containing 
more than 10 per cent, of nitrogen, a margin of 5 per cent, of the whole 
amount is allowed; in phosphatic manures represented to contain more than 
15 per cent, of phosphbrc acid a margin of 7 per cent, of the total amount 
is allowed; and in potassic manures certified to contain more than 15 per 
cent of potash, a margin of 10 per cent, of the whole is allowed. All 
manures imported into Victoria mus,t comply with the analyses required 
for locally-manufactured manures. 

The Agricultural Chemist,, or his deputy, or any police officer, is 
empowered at any time to require the purchaser of any manure to state the 
name of the firm from which the article has been purchased, the price, and 
may require the purchaser to produce for inspection the certificate referring 
to such manure. Penalties are provided for any non-compliance, or for 
any obstruction in. the execution of such duty. Any vendor or agent may 
be proceeded against for a breach of warranty if the analysis of the 
manure sold by him is proved not to be up to the standard (after allowing 
the “margin ,; ) stated by the certificate. Any purchaser of manure has 
the right to take action for civil damages in the event of the manure being 
proved not to be within the required standard. 

Prosecutions, may be instituted, under the Act, by the Agricultural 
Chemist, his deputy, a police officer, or any person aggrieved. The cost 
of prosecution shall be borne by the party losing the suit. The burden of 
proof that a certificate was given to the purchaser at the time of sale shall 
lie on the defendant. 
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The Calculation of Unit Values, 


In order to establish standards for the estimation of the values of all 
manures on the Victorian market, the Manures Act of 1904 provided that 
every manufacturer, vendor of, and dealer in manures shall once a year, 
not later than the 16th of January, forward to the Agricultural Chemist 
samples of all manures he will sell during the ensuing twelve months, 
and which are not likely to vary in quality, together with the selling price. 
These samples are classified and analyzed, and the average quality of all 
manures belonging to the same class, estimated. The average selling price 
is divided by the average percentage of the particular plant food present, 
■and the quotient forms the unit value, or value of 1 per cent, in a ton of 
manure of such ingredient for the ensuing twelve months. Under the 
Amepded Manures Act, passed during the present session of Parliament, 
the time for sending in samples by manufacturers is altered to the months 
of October and November. All samples sent in by manufacturers are 
accompanied by a statutory declaration that the sample fairly represents 
die quality and the price for the ensuing year. 

The Act further provides that the list of all manures on the Victorian 
market, together with their analyses, selling price, and “ real value ” (as, 
calculated from the unit values) shall be published in the Government 
Gazette. Under the Amended Act, the analyses of all samples taken in 
the country by the Cherhist, or his deputy, or other officials, are also pub¬ 
lished in the Government Gazette , as a guarantee that the manures vended 
actually do agree with the samples s,ent to the Chemist by the manufacturers 
or vendors. 


TJie Unit Values for 1905. 

1 per cent, of Nitrogen in the form of (Nitrate of Soda 


b. d . 


\ Nitrate of Potash j 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
Blood Manure 
Pine Bonedust 
Coarse „ 


is worth 15 

„ 14 

» 11 

„ 11 

» . 9 


In the mixed manures, such as Phosphate mixture, Bones and Digester 
Refuse ; Blood Bone and Hashmagandy ; Dried Blood and Organic Matter; 
Bone and Wood Ashes; Superphosphate and Gypsum; Bonedust and 
Gypsum ; Potato Manure ; Bone, &c., Manure—1 per cent, of Nitrogen is 
valued at 9s. 6d. 

If an invoice certificate does not state whether the Nitrogen in the Manure 
is in the form of Nitrate, or Sulphate, or Blood, or Bones, it should be assumed 
to have the value of Bone Nitrogen. 

In the complete manures, such as Orchard and Onion, Grass and Horti¬ 
cultural Manures, where the Nitrogen is contained in the Nitrate form, the 
value of 1 per cent, is 15s. 6d. 

s. d. 

1 per cent, of Water Soluble Phosphoric Acid ... .. is worth 5 3 

[ Thomas Phosphates 
Nitro Superphosphates 
Ordinary Superphosphates : 

Guanos 


1 per cent, of Citrate Soluble 
Phosphoric Acid 


4 8 
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[ Thomas Phosphates 

1 per cent, of Insoluble Phos- -j Nitxo Superphosphates 
phoric Acid .. [ Guanos 

1 per cent, of Insoluble Phosphoric Acid in Ordinary Super¬ 
phosphates 
In a Boned ust— 

I per cent, of Phosphoric Acid in Fine Bone 
1 „ „ „ Coarse Bone 

I per cent* of Potash 


s. cL 
is worth 3 0* 


I 0* 

4 B 

3 0 


“ Real Value” and “Agricultural Value.” 

The term “ real value 77 must not be confused with the “ agricultural 
value 77 of a manure. The former represents the value of the manure, 
according to the average price charged by all vendors, for the various, 
ingredients of plant food. The “agricultural value 77 of a manure is a 
matter subject to so many influences, such as the weather, crop upon which, 
used, time of using, and, above all, the quality of the soil to which the 
manure is, applied, that no fixed value can be placed on any ingredient as. 
a factor in the production of crops. 


Calculation of Commercial Value from Certificate. 

In order to ascertain the value of any fertilizing material containing; 
one or more ingredients of plant food, it is indispensable to have the 
certificate showing the percentages of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash guaranteed to be present, and also indicating the form in which 
the ingredients occur. For example, a certificate which merely stated that 
there was present in a mixture:—nitrogen, 3 per cent.; phosphoric acid,. 
15 per cent.; potash, 12 per cent, would be of little service to the pur¬ 
chaser, because he would not know if the nitrogen was worth 15s. 6d. or 
9s. 6d. for each per cent. Similarly, the phosphoric acid might be worth 
5s. 3d. or 3s. The potash is worth 5s. 6d. for 1 per cent, in any form, 
but all forms are not equally soluble, nor are they all equally suited to the 
needs of quick or slow-growing crops. 

Reference to the list of unit values will show that the form in which 
nitrogen occurs is more or less valuable, according as it is nitrate,, 
ammonia, or organic nitrogen. Attention may be drawn to the fact that 
the nitrogen in fine bonedust is worth is. 6d. per cent, more than the- 
same nitrogen in coarse bonedust. Why is this so? The nitrogen m 
one is the same as in the other. The difference, therefore, lies, in the more 
rapid availability of the nitrogen in the fine bonedust. Coarse lumps are 
not only difficult to distribute through a drill, but remain in the soil a 
considerable time before they part with their nitrogen. 

As has been explained, it is the water-soluble phosphoric acid which 
gives value to the superphosphates. The less soluble forms of citrate* 
and insoluble are calculated to be worth a little less money, on account 
of their slower availability. 

To determine the value of any manure, all that is necessary to do is. 
to multiply the percentage of each ingredient, stated on the certificate 
to be present, by the unit value assigned to such ingredient, the result being 
the value of that substance in a ton of manure. For example, the manner 
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-of arriving at the value of a superphosphate from the following imaginary 
-certificate would be — 


Phosphoric Acid—Water soluble ... 
Phosphoric Acid—Citrate soluble 
Phosphoric Acid—Insoluble 


Per cent. s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

17.5 = 17.5 ® 5 

3 

— 4 

IX 

9 

1.7 = 1.7 ® 4 

S 

= 0 

7 

10 

0.8 — 0.8 @ 1 

0 

5 = 5 = O 

0 

9 


Total 20.0 Total real value, £5 o 4 

If this manure could be purchased for or about £$ per ton, it would 
offer very fair value to the purchaser. If, on the other hand, a farmer 
were simply to judge of the worth of a manure from the total amount of 
phosphoric acid stated by the certificate to be present, it is possible he 
might deceive himself as to its real value. For example, let us assume 
that two superphosphates are offered, the total amount of phosphoric acid 
in both being 21 per cent. It is possible that they may differ in real value 
as follows:— 

No. 1. 

Per cent. s. a. £ s. d. 

Phosphoric Acid—Water soluble ... 19.2 = 19.2 @5 3 = 5 o 9 

Phosphoric Acid—Citrate soluble 0.7 = 0.7 @ 4 8 = o 3 3 

Phosphoric Acid—Insoluble ... 1.1= 1.1 @ 1 o ===== o 1 1 


Total 21.0 Total real value £$ 5 1 


No. 2. 

Per cent. 5. d. £ s . d. 

Phosphoric Acid—Water soluble ... 14.6 = 14.6 @ 5 3 = 3 16 7 

Phosphoric Acid—Citrate soluble 3.8 = 3.8 @ 4 8 = o 17 8 

Phosphoric Acid—Insoluble ... 2.6 ===== 2.6 @ 1 0 = 0 2 7 


Total 2 x .0 Total real value £4. 16 10 

The difference between the real values of the two manure? is 8s. 3d. 
'Now, if both these manures were on the market at £5, 5s. per ton, No. x 
would be excellent value, and No. 2 not so good. The difference of 
&s. 3d. per ton would pay the railway freight per ton to many^ country 
towns. If we take notice of the value of the water soluble portion only 
in both the manures quoted above, it will be seen that there is a difference 
In favour of No. 1 to the extent of £1 4s. 2d, per ton. This is an enor¬ 
mous difference, and yet, to the uninitiated, both of these manures appear 
to be of equal value, * because their total content of phosphoric acid is the 
rgme. 

In the estimation of the value of a bonedust, particular attention should 
te directed to the “mechanical condition, i.e., the percentages of fine and 
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coarse material present. For example, the value of a bonedust is arrived 
at as follows: — 


Nitrogen, 3.25 per cent.; total phosphoric acid, 22.60 per cent.; 
mechanical condition, fine, 35 per cent., coarse, 65 per cent. 


35 x 3-25 



100 

65 

X 3 - 2 S 


100 

35 

x 22,60 


100 

65 

x 22.60 


100 


xi h 


9/6 


4 /S 

3 h 


12/1 


i 9 /ii 


Value of Nitrogen, 
£1 12 o 


36/9 


43/9 


Value of Phosphoric Acid* 
^406 


Total value of the bonedust ^5 12 6 per ton. 

It will be observed that the value of the coarse material for both nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid, in a manure having the above certificate, outbalances 
the value of the fine material. Such a manure could only be considered a 
sjow-acting one. 


Summary of the Artificial Manures Acts 1904-5. 

The chief provisions of direct interest to the farmer with regard to the 
laws relating to artificial manures at present in force in Victoria are as 
follow :~7- 

1. The Acts do not apply to the sale of manure when the quantity sold 
is less than | cwt. 

2. Upon the sale of any manure the vendor shall give the purchaser 
an invoice certificate or warranty stating (a) the name and place of business 
of the vendor, (£) the distinguishing mark or brand of the manure, ( c ) the 
quantity sold, (d) the percentage which it contains of each of the following 
ingredients—nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, and the forms in 
which they respectively occur. 

3. Every person who sells or offers or exposes for sale any manure 
shall securely affix conspicuously to each parcel thereof a plainly printed 
label bearing similar information. Every such label shall be deemed a 
representation or warranty by the vendor of the truth of the matters 
certified thereby. 

4» Any purchaser of manure may, on payment of a fee of jQl is., be 
entitled to have a sample of manure analyzed by the Chemist of the 
Department of Agriculture, or any Official Analyst under the Act. As 
already explained/there is a fixed u margin ” allowed to the manufacturer 
of all manures, within which the quality of the article sold must be kept. 
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5; In case the purchaser intends to take proceedings against the vendor 
or his agent, written notice must be sent within fourteen days after the 
delivery of the manure, and the method of proceeding is specified by the 
Act to enable both the purchaser and the vendor obtaining parts of the 
same sample of manure for their respective analysis. The written notice 
to the vendor may be sent by registered letter through the post-office. 

6. If the vendor or hiis agent does not within ten days after the receipt 
of the notice accept the offer of the purchaser to divide a sufficient sample 
of the manure for the purposes of analysis, the purchaser may send his 
sample to an Official Analyst at any time within one month of his originally 
sending notice to the vendor. 

7. Any person fraudulently tampering with a parcel of manure so as 
to interfere with a fair sample being taken is liable to a penalty of ^5 
for the first offence, and £20 for any subsequent offence. 

8. For the purpose of ascertaining whether the provisions of the Act 
are being complied with, the Chemist of the Department of Agriculture 
or his deputy may at any reasonable time have access to the stock of 
manure on the premises of the manufacturer, importer, or dealer, and 
may take samples either before or after they have been sold. 

9. In order to obtain information with regard to the quality and prices 
of the manure offered for sale, it is provided that every manufacturer and 
importer shall during the months of October and November forward to the 
Department of Agriculture samples of the various manures which he 
proposes to offer during the ensuing season, and the prices at which such 
manures will be sold by himself or his agents. From the results of these 
analyses as compared with the prices asked per ton, the unit values for 
the ensuing season are calculated. The unit value is the average cost of 
1 per cent, of any given, ingredient per ton of manure. The average 
unit values obtained from the samples sent in during the months of October 
and November constitute the basis for calculating the values of all manures 
for the ensuing twelve months. 

10. On the completion of the analysis a list is published in the 
Government Gazette giving the composition of the samples and the prices 
asked for the same, and showing also their valuation according to the 
average unit values as calculated from the analysis. 

11. Supplementary lists of all samples forwarded for analysis under 
the provisions of these Acts, and of all samples of manures taken for the 
purposes of analysis, are also published from time to time in the Govern¬ 
ment Gazette. 

12. Lists as published in the Government Gazette may be republished 
for public and general information in any newspaper circulating in any 
part of Victoria without rendering the proprietor or publisher liable to 
any action or proceeding in any court whatsoever. 


HEALTH FACTORS IN HORSE MANAGEMENT. 

By S. S. Cameron , M.R.C.V.S. 

Although, by constant association with them, most horsemen acquire 
an instinctive comprehension of the normal and healthy features of their 
charges, it may be well to set down in definite terms what are the signs 
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and habits of health an horses before dealing with the conditions which 
may induce an abnormal change, or with the methods and practices in 
management which make for the prevention of such a change. 

Signs and Habits of Health in Horses. 

Attitude. — Stands with feet flat on ground, limbs placed evenly side 
by side, with equal bearing and weight on each. The horse occasionally 
“ stands at ease n by resting the hind limbs alternately—the joints are partly 
flexed, the fetlock is knuckled, the heel raised, and the toe rests lightly on 
the ground. The fore limbs are never so rested in health. 

Rests at night and during the day, when undisturbed, bv lying down 
with the knees and hocks flexed, and the body inclining slightly to one 
side. 

Rises by raising the forequarters first, then gathers the hind limbs under 
the body, and springs to the upright position. 

Gait. —Even and rythmical movement of limbs, and even distribution 
of weight. 

Appetite. When Stabled. — Eager desire for food—as distinguished 
from greediness or laconic picking—-at regular feeding times. Desire for 
variant foods such as carrots, green stuff, grass, and the like. Refusal 
of mouldy or coarse food, also bones, lime, sand, earth, and rubbish. 
Slow rhythmic grinding of the bolus of food. 

In Paddock. —Almost continuously grazing and moving, except when 
attention arrested, or when engaged in play, or seeking shade from sun, or 
shelter from wind or rain. Healthy working horses usually roll when 
just turned out; whinnying at familiar sounds, or when alarmed, is 
indulged in at intervals. 

Coat. —Sleek, flat, glossy, and even (no harness marks) when groomed; 
greasy to the touch when not. 

Skin. —Supple and loose to handle; clean and free from scurf when 
groomed; scurfy when ungroomed. Pigmented (black) in most horses. 
Equable warmth and sensibility to touch all over. 

Ears.'—‘M obile, alert, and evenly pricked. 

Eyes. — Eyeball bright and glistening, without excess of moisture or 
tears; sensitive to touch or approach of finger. 

Pupil transparent, in shape oval or oblong, with rounded ends; sensi¬ 
tive to light contracting in a bright light and dilating in darkness. 

White of Eye (sclerotic coat) clear, even white; not bloodshot or tinged 
with yellow or other colour. 

Haw of the Eye and conjunctiva (lining of eyelids), carnation red, and' 
moist. 

Eyelids mobile and sensitive. 

Lips.— Mobile, dry, smooth, velvety, and sensitive to the touch. 

Nostrils.—D ry, except for an occasional drop of moisture below the 
tear duct. 

Mouth.— Lining dull pink colour, moist, and free from clamminess. 
Teeth. —Incisors free from chipping or signs of wear, except on nipping 
surface; molars, even grinding surfaces, free from jaggedness at edges 
and from decay. Gums.—' Upper bars level with teeth, soft and springy, 
but not tense, painful, or swollen, except during teething. Tongue .— 
Mobile, moist, and free from furriness. 

Visible Mucus Membranes (linings of nostrils, eyelids, and vulva).— 
Carnation red in colour, and moist. 
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Hoofs. — -Shape approaching the circular on the ground surface; the 
hind hoofs are somewhat more oval. The natural angle at which the front 
of the hoof meets the ground at the toe is about 50 deg. in the fore feet, 
and 55 deg. in the hind feet, the latter being more upright and having 
usually higher heels. Wall .—The surface of the wall should be even, 
smooth, and polished, free from cracks, rings, or unevenness of growth. 
Heels broad and open. Bars strong and thick, to afford bearing surface 
for heel of shoe. Frog broad, full, and springy, free from moisture and 
foetid smell; should show signs of wear by contact with ground. Sole dry 
and flakey; free from moisture; absence of softness and powdering texture. 
The hoof horn should be tough and yielding, not rigid, brittle or “ shelly.” 
The off and near hoofs should be uniform in size and shape. 

Anus. —Full and prominent in, young horses; clean and free from scurf 
and scales. 

Defecation. —Moderate frequency of bowel movements—the average 
being 10 or 12 times in 24 hours—unaccompanied by fetid flatus and 
without unpleasant smell. 

Fecf.s (dung). Quantity.— From 25 to 35 lbs. during the 24 hours, 
a greater bulk being passed during the night than the day time. Appear - 
ance.— Moderately dry and balled, with moderately firm coherence of 
particles, but without gluey consistence or coating; free from whole grain 
or only partially disintegrated food particles; colour corresponding with 
character of feed. (Balled fsecesi of normal cohesion float in water.) 

Urination. —Desire to “stale” on returning to the stable or on being 
bedded down. 

Urine. — Quantity varies according to diet and activities, being less in 
horses at work; average about nine pints per day, passed at three or four 
stalings. Appearance. —Yellowish-red or straw colour, and turbid, with¬ 
out excess of sediment, blood tinge, sliminess, or foetid odour. The urine 
of mares in season has an oily consistency. 

Temperature. — Internal , 100 deg. F. to 101 deg. F. External , 
moderate and even warmth of body surface; warmth of ears, extremities 
(pasterns and cannons), and hoofs uniform,. 

Pulse.— From 35 to 45 beats per minute. 

Breathing.— From 12 to 15 respirations oer minute. Even rhythmical 
rise and fall of ribs and flank; absence of tifting cough or other noise, 
and of double flank heave on sharp exercise. 

Causation of Disease. 

There are a variety of matters which have a more or less important 
bearing on successful horse management; matters which, taken singly, 
may perhaps be considered of little moment, but which, taken together, 
make all the difference between success and failure. The care, experience, 
time, and money spent in breeding and Tearing horses are practically 
wasted if the stock is not maintained sound and healthy. If unsound or 
diseased, horses are unprofitable financially and useless economically. 

Methods and practices which have for their object the maintenance of 
health and soundness hinge so largely on a knowledge of the causation of 
disease that it will be well to touch lightly on that aspect of the question 
first, for the old medical axiom, “Remove the cause and the effect shall 
cease/ 7 is as true of disease prevention as it is of disease treatment. It 
is not intended to deal with the actual causes of disease, such as germs, 
poisons, injuries, accidents, and the like, but rather with those conditions 
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which may be said to constitute predisposing causes of disease, i.c., those 
factors which render animals exposed to them more susceptible to the 
attack of actual disease causes, or which Have a tendency to undermine 
the natural vigour and disease-resisting robustness of the constitution. 
Leaving aside, as being beyond the control of the horse-breeder, such pre¬ 
disposing causes of disease as climate and locality, the subject of over¬ 
stocking may be first dealt with. 

Over-stocking. 

Apart from the ill effects of continuous grazing in the way of soil 
exhaustion, and apart also from the actual fouling of the herbage by 
excess of animal discharges, and the worms and parasites which they 
contain, over-stocking has the further disadvantage that the good grasses 
are continuously eaten off as they shoot into growth, and are thus prevented 
from seeding. In this way the extirpation of much wholesome and 
nutritious herbage is hastened. At the same time, useless, and perhaps 
actually harmful, and noxious plants which are not eaten bv stock until the 
pastures are bare of the more valuable grasses, are permitted to flourish 
and seed, until eventually the unnutritious plants predominate owing to 
the good grasses having been eaten out. A familiar illustration of this is 
the gradual usurpation of a pasture by Yorkshire fog grass. Wherever 
this grass is sown with sweeter grasses, the latter are eaten down continually, 
while the fog is neglected by stock owing to its harshness, and, being a 
strong grower, it soon takes possession of the pasture. Even in times of 
plenty the folly of overstocking is not less acute, for then the less valuable 
and noxious plants are left still more severely alone by stock, and they 
then propagate and spread their baneful presence over the whole pasture, 
occupying ground that would otherwise accommodate herbage of a more 
nutritious character. 

Food and Water. 

The food and water, supplies are important factors in the maintaining 
of the health of stock. On the one hand, excess of food, either in quan¬ 
tity or quality, may predispose an animal to indigestion, colic, congestion 
of the liver and like derangements of the digestive functions, and on the 
other hand, lack of food or starvation, by inducing debility, will lay the 
system open to the successful attack of germs and other direct causes of 
disease. Unsuitability of food is equally likely to pave the way for 
disease. Feeding on musty hay, for example, for a lengthened period, 
will, if it does not actually cause the disease, at all events precipitate 
an attack of asthma or broken wind. New hay and partially fermented 
chopped foods are notorious as auxiliary causes of colic and other bowel 
disturbances. 

While it may be admitted that horses do not require that their food 
should be varied to the extent requisite in man or other omnivorous animals, 
all experience pints to the advisability of an occasional change of food. 
A diet which is suitable in the depth of winter is not calculated to be 
health-maintaining during the excessive heat of summer, yet the wheaten 
or oaten hay or chaff ration is seldom altered; and, if supplemented, it 
is by the addition of oats or bran, by which the monotony is not varied. 
The want of variety ^ is rarely relieved by the giving of carrots or other 
alterative food, and 1 it is very exceptional for barley, maize, beans, peas, 
or linseed foods to be used. At certain seasons green stuff may be 
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given, but, consisting as it usually does of young oats, it is no change, 
such as an occasional feed of green vetches, peas, beans, or prairie grass 
would be. 

What has been said regarding food in excess or deficiency may apply 
also to water, although animals will rarely take an excess of water if 
they are allowed continual access to it. On many extensive grazing areas 
throughout Australia, and particularly during drought periods, the only 
available supply of water is that contained in natural water-holes or 
artificial tanks. Such stagnant water is always, highly charged with 

vegetable growth, and often with the urine and excrement of animals 

which have unrestricted access to it. In hot weather it is likely to become 

putrid and filthy, and it forms an ideal developing medium for legions 

of worms and other parasites. Contaminated water, by virtue of the organic 
matters and microbes it contains, is often an exciting cause of disease. 
Indeed, there are grounds for believing that the influence of contaminated 
water in the propagation of various epizootic diseases, has not been given 
sufficient weight. 

Environment. 

The environment of animals has also an important bearing on their 
freedom from disease. Unwholesome surroundings may, according to 
their character and intensity, either excite disease or predispose the animal 
to an attack. Vitiated atmosphere as a result of deficient ventilation and 
air flushing is often a contributory cause of pneumonia, influenza, and 
other debilitating diseases in stabled horses. So noticeable is the effect 
of insanitary surroundings on the occurrence and spread of certain dseases 
that it has become- customary to group them together under the term 
"filth diseases. 5? By this is meant not so much that filth in itself will 
cause these diseases, as that their causative germs will find in the unclean 
surroundings—deposits of dung, manure, and rubbish, stagnant drainage, 
and the like—ideal conditions for maintaining germ life. As instances of 
such filth diseases in horses, lockjaw and influenza may be mentioned. 
Want of cleanly surroundings, especially of working horses, encourages 
skin diseases such as mange, eczema, mallenders, cracked heels, mud 
fever, and grease. Want of shelter from cold and rain, or want of cloth¬ 
ing, by preventing the conservation of bodily heat, and want of shade from 
excessive sun heat by retarding radiation of bodily heat, all influence the 
natural vigour of thle animal prejudicially, and so predispose to disease. 

Heredity. 

The influence of heredity is well known to be potent for good or bad, 
according as the parents are sound and healthy, or unsound and diseased. 
With the majority of diseases that are classed as hereditary, such as 
roaring, broken wind, spavin,, curb, navicular disease, ringbone, cataract, 
&c-, 'it is the tendency to develop the particular disease which is inherited, 
and not the disease itself. 

In-breeding, which is, closely allied to heredity, tends to accentuate 
characteristics, and may occasionally be practised with advantage, but 
intimate knowledge with its laws is necessary to prevent deterioration of 
constitution. Nearness of blood relationship (called consanguinity) empha¬ 
sizes the tendency to development of hereditary defects, so that where 
disease exists in a family, close breeding should be rigidly avoided. The 
bringing together of strains which" each possess, unsuitable characteristics 
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or a tendency to contract the same disease is very unwise for the same 
reason, viz., the likelihood of such characteristics? or tendencies being 
accentuated in the progeny. 

Cross-breeding will at first favour increase of vigour, but much 
harm may ensue through want of knowledge of the effects of prepotency 
in sire or dam or through injudicious mating. 


Prevention of Disease. 

Just as the conditions that have up to the present been referred to 
tend to the acquirement of disease, so there are certain Factors which make 
for healthfulness and soundness, and which, if taken advantage of 
systematically, will largely contribute to success in live stock husbandry. 
Of these the questions of breeding, feeding, watering, management, and 
cleanliness are worth considering in detail, and will be dealt with in the 
order named. 

Breeding. 

Care in the selection and mating of breeding stock is necessary for the 
prevention of those diseases which are generally regarded as hereditary. 
Horses affected with any of the following diseases or unsoundness should 
not be used for breeding purposes:—Nasal disease, rheumatism, ricketts, 
roaring, whistling, broken wind, grease, navicular disease, ringbone, 
spavin, bogspavin, thoroughpin, curb, and cataract. It would be well, 
too, if breeding from stock possessing radical defects of conformation was 
avoided—such as, particularly, those with calf-knees, bent legs, round 
gummy joints, flat feet with weak “corny” heels, narrow contracted 
heels and muley feet, sickle hocks, knuckled fetlocks, and long weak 
pastems, those “ tied in ” below the knee and hock, and those which 
“brush” or “speedy cut.” 

Hereditary Unsoundness. 

The supineness of Australian horse-breeders generally, and particularly 
those who have the management of stock shows and stallion parades, in 
regard to the question of transmissible unsoundness in breeding stock is 
remarkable. It has been apparently begotten of that carelessness in the 
selection of sires and dams which was engendered in the days when horse 
flesh was a drug in the market. But in these present days, when ordinary 
sizeable three or four year old draught colts commonly fetch ^40 to ^50, 
and harness horses are proportionately valuable, it is surely little short 
of a scandal that prizes are commonly awarded at agricultural shows, 
which are supposed to exist for the improvement of agricultural stock, to 
sound and unsound breeding stock indiscriminately. 

Feeding. 

The most essential attribute of food in so far as it may be a factor in 
the maintenance of health, is that it should be sound. Musty hay inducing 
broken wind in horses, is a familiar instance of the ill' effects of unsound 
or decomposing food. Next to soundness of the food comes the necessity 
for regularity in feeding, and that the food should be in due proportion 
both as regards quantity and quality. ,By the observance of regular hours 
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for feeding animals, and regular and not too prolonged intervals between 
feeding, a rhythmical action of the digestive organs is brought about, 
which induces more perfect digestion and makes for disease-resisting 
strength. 

As a general rule for all herbivorous animals, the advice to feed little 
and often is good, in that it is in accord with the method of feeding in a 
state of nature. When such a practice is adopted with stabled animals, 
there is less likelihood of any food being left over, and consequently the 
tendency to stomach and bowel troubles resulting from the ingestion at 
next feeding time of soured or fermented food is minimised. Soiled food 
■should always be removed after feeding, and should never be mixed with 
fresh feed. Complete mastication: of the food is necessary to perfect 
digestion, and in the case of animals with the habit of “ bolting ?J their 
food it is advantageous, to let it be coarser than usual, so that chewing and 
grinding may be assured. 


Watering. 

Very diverse views are held as to the proper time at which horses 
should be allowed to drink—whether before or after feeding. The most 
natural plan is to always have water accessible to the animal. If this is 
done, as much water will be taken as is required, and no more, and it 
will be taken when required and at no other time. The opinion that water 
should be given only in limited quantities—limited, too, according to the 
judgment of man—Is an error. Horses in health seldom or never take 
more than they require. It is conceivable that after long enforced 
abstinence, as after profuse perspiration, they require—and take—more 
than is good for them to take at one drinking; a quantity indeed which 
■will, by its volume of coldness, produce stomach or intestinal spasm (colic). 
In such circumstances it is advisable to interrupt the drinking for a time, 
or to take the “chill” off the water by warming it slightly, or by adding 
a little warm water to it. 

It is well that water should be withheld for some time prior to the 
imposing of violent exercise or work. Racehorses, for example, should not 
be allowed water in a considerable quantity during the three or four hours 
pieceding a race. Perhaps the only other time when it is inadvisable to 
allow a long drink, if it is desired by the animal, is immediately after 
feeding, when the fluid, in passing rapidly through the stomach towards 
its natural receptacle (the caecum or blind gut or water gut) is likely to 
carry with it into the small intestines some of the stomach contents which 
are still crude and harsh, and not in a sufficiently digested state to pass 
on, and which, therefore, may irritate the mucus lining of the bowels to an 
extent sufficient to set up colic, or even inflammation of thie bowels 
(enteritis). For similar reasons, if water is, not kept continuously within 
reach, in which case, as previously stated, as much as will do harm will 
never be taken, the watering should always be done before feeding. 

The necessity that drinking water for animals should be pure and whole¬ 
some is obvious. On farms where the water supply consists only of water- 
holes, which become foul and fetid from pollution by animal discharges, 
water-troughs supplied by windmill should be provided. The objection is 
sometimes raised that where water-holes and swampy patches are numerous, 
it is of no use providing drinking-troughs as horses will not make use of 
them; but it will be found on trial that horses will always go naturally 
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to clean water. In point of fact the}’ may be frequently observed to 
refuse or drink but sparingly of contaminated water. They may be seen to 
go to a foul and slimy water-hole, stir the water by wading, then smell It, 
and drink a little or wade out without drinking at all. That their thirst 
is not assuaged is evidenced by the fact that they may be seen to return 
and repeat the performance time and again. 


Management. 

So far as the prevention of disease is concerned, good management 
includes the continuous provision for housed animals of comfortable 
quarters and bedding, an adequate supply and interchange of fresh whole¬ 
some air without the occurrence of draughts, suitable clothing, efficient 
grooming and cleansing, and regular exercise, or work in moderation. 
For animals in the paddock, in addition to an adequate supply of food 
and water, shelter or protection by rugs from wind, rain and insects, and 
shade from the sun, are of the highest advantage. It will be found by 
careful observations over a longer or shorter period of time, that the 
measure of health or freedom from disease of any stud of animals is in 
ratio due to the amount of care exercised in regard to these items of manage¬ 
ment. 

There are certain times at which extra care in the management of 
stock is necessary and profitable. Foals should be kept growing during 
their first winter. It is the worst possible policy to let them get low in 
condition either from shortness of food or lack of protection from the 
weather. An ideal winter paddock for young) stock should contain <a straw- 
stack, whereby both shelter and a picking of dry food is afforded. A 
check received during the first year is seldom made up for, and it will 
go hard with under-conditioned youngsters if anything in the nature of 
contagious disease gets amongst them. Weaning rime is also a critical 
period. Foals should be gradually accustomed to take a little good hard 
feed for some time before they are removed from their dams, otherwise 
the sudden loss of milk will be severely felt. 


Cleanliness. 

Although perhaps, strictly. speaking, this should have been included 
along with management, cleanliness is so much a thing apart in importance 
from all other factors in the prevention of disease, that the strong em¬ 
phasis of separate consideration is incumbent. Cleanliness means, simply 
and essentially, the absence of germs and the lack of means for the.fr 
multiplication and development. Diseases caused by germs make little 
headway where cleanliness in all things prevails. Nothing more need be 
said on the subject of cleanliness if the fact is impressed that cleanliness 
in all things connected with horses—in their surroundings, their feeding 
and watering, their housing and paddocking, when working and when at 
rest—is above and beyond all things the most important factor in the 
preservation of health and the vigorous resistance of disease, and that ft 
is the essential feature in the subjugation of the spread of infectious and 
contagious diseases and of the germs which cause them. 
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SOME POINTS IN PACKING FRUIT FOR EXPORT 

By J. G. Turner , Inspector Vegetation Diseases Act, and Inspector of 
Exported Products. 

The bulk of the fruit shipped to the United Kingdom and other distant 
ports is sent by experienced shippers, who are already acquainted with 
most of the details necessary to insure or deserve success in marketing 
their products. But it often happens that fruit arrives at the side of the 
receiving vessel in a damaged condition, or in such a state as to preclude 
any chance of its being shipped. The grower cannot always follow his 
produce from the orchard to the boat. Even if he could do so, success 
would be long ini coming in many instances, because of various errors in 
picking, packing, cartage, &c., each of which must be corrected by bitter 
experience, unless advice be sought in the first place. It is mostly for the 
beginner, anxious to avoid such errors, that these notes are intended. 

Picking. 

Pip fruits, such as apples and pears, are fit for export when the pips 
have changed from their original light tint to a brown colour, but this is 
not always sufficient. In the red varieties of apple, such as the Jonathan, 

it is also necessary that a fair amount of colour should be developed. 

This will best be found by experience, as no amount of description can 
hit the exact stage of fitness. Care should be taken that the fruit is not 
undersized. Leave the smaller fruits on the tree for home requirements. 
Gather the fruit in the early part of the day before it becomes warmed by 

the heat of the sun. After picking keep it in the shade. If this is not 

done condensation may set up after packing. To get about rapidly among 
the branches, without smashing your way into them, use a ladder similar 
to that used in some American orchards—a light-pointed affair something 
like an elongated letter A. Do not drag fruit from the branch. Cut or 
break each fruit off at the spur. By pulling, the fruit is often damaged, 
the stalk torn out, and an opening made for the germs of decay to enter. 
See that from first to last the fruit is handled with the greatest care. 
Fresh fruit bruises readily j and bruised fruit is absolutely useless for 
export. 

Cooling off. 

The importance of cooling fruit and keeping it cool is not appreciated 
as it should be. Fruit will not have much chance of getting aboard if it 
is picked warm, wrapped warm, and rushed off to the seaside, where a 
cool breeze will lower its temperature and start the condensation of 
moisture. Keep it a few days in the shade of your fruit-shed or store¬ 
room. This will give it a chance to get down to the proper temperature, 
will dry off any moisture, toughen the skin, and add to its chances of 
successful carriage. S'ee that the railway truck is not one of those open 
affairs, covered merely with a sheet of black tarpaulin. The “ louvre ” 
or “ T ” type of truck is specially designed for the carriage of produce. 
There is another type known as the old “ H” truck, which is better than 
the open truck. Open trucks should never be used for fruit carriage. 
Fruit becomes quite hot and steamy under the tarpaulin, moisture follows, 
and the wrappers get soaked. The result is that the ship’s engineer 
refuses to take them, and the consignment is returned for local sale. 
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Grading. 

A sloping table is best, so that the fruit will travel towards you as 
you work, and a lot of tiipe will be saved. The case should be on the 
slope too. This will insure each row of fruit keeping in place, and makes 
tar neater packing. Uniformity of size and quality right through every 
case should be aimed at—no “ topping-up ” and no filling in the corners 
with small fruits. These practices only deceive the packer himself. 
Grades of apples are mostly dependent on the demand and the variety 
of the fruit. The English market prefers a good, clean, medium-sized 
fruit Abnormally large fruit is not desirable. Some successful shippers 
pack two sizes, of fruit, others three. Such apples as Ahsopus Spitzenberg, 
Rome Beauty, and Cleopatra may be put up in three sizes, viz. 

3 inches, inches, and 2 1 inches. The smaller apples, such as Jonathan, 
Famine de Niege, and King of Pippins may go as low as 2} inches. 
As for pears, none should be sent under 2 1 inches,, except such smaller 
varieties as L J Inconnue or Winter Nelis. Diseased or unsound fruit may 
not be exported, as it is contrary to the law. Therefore, throw out: all 
fruit showing traces of disease, damage, decay, or deformity. 


Cases. 

The cases used for the export of apples are those locally known as 
the “ Tasmanian dump ” cases. These measure 20 x 15 x io\ inches 
{outside), and have no inside partition. The timber should be well 
seasoned and free from colour, odour, and moisture. There is an agitation 
now on for the alteration of the above measurements in favour of a case 
measuring 18 x 14 x 8J inches (inside), which will insure uniformity of 
contents. For pears, the most successful method yet adopted has been 
that of packing the fruit in trays, one layer in each tray. Three trays 
are then cleated together to make up a single package measuring the same 
as the case for apples. For grapes, a single case measuring as above, 
partitioned (to prevent crushing) and padded with cork-dust, is used. 
Cases for all fruits should not be air-tight, but should be made so as to 
allow the air to circulate freely through the interstices, and to permit 
the escape of the moisture of evaporation. 


Packing. 

Wrap each fruit in tissue-paper cut to cover each apple ox pear 
thoroughly. A ream of this paper cut to 10 x 10 inches will do about 22 
cases. Tib one end of the case slightly up while packing. Each case 
should be lined with clean white paper, not printed newspaper; place a 
little padding (paper shavings or “ wood-wool ”) at bottom, and proceed 
to pack by laying the fruit in rows lengthways firmly, but not so tightly 
as to bruise. Some experts pack without using any padding. This means, 
of course, more fruit per case, and, perhaps, a shade better price. The 
less padding the better from a buyer’s point’ of view. Keep every layer 
and row uniform in size through the case. When the case is filled the 
fruit .should project slightly above the top of the case. Put a folded 
chaff-bag, .^.pr, better still, a padded board, on top of the fruit, then 
u dump It gently. If you use a chaff-bag, or bran-bag, put a wide lid 
cr board over it to hold the fruit down while dumping, This will cause 
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the fruit to settle. Cover with paper-shavings or wood-wool, fold the 
ends of ^ the paper lining down over the padding, and nail up with about 
four nails each end of lid. Pears in trays must be packed sufficiently 
tight to preclude any possibility of their rolling about, and it must be 
also observed that the stalk of each pear does not injure its neighbour. 
Grapes are somewhat difficult to pack, as the cork-dust has to be well 
sifted down in between the individual grapes. Experience will teach 
exactly how to do this. Pears and grapes are not such reliable carriers 
as apples, but some excellent results have been gained. It is generally 
conceded that better methods will have to be discovered before a large 
trade in export can be done with these fruits. 


Branding. 

Use a stencil, so that the brands will be uniform. Do not paint the 
brands on with a brush, or paste labels on your cases. These methods 
are crude and unsightly. The neatest brand is that which is machine- 
rolled on the case-end by the maker. Brand your private or trade brand 
with the name and size of the fruit at one end, and the consignee’s mark 
at the other, thus— 


OLEO. 2&-IN. 

J. SMITH, 

POMONA 

ORCHARD, 

SMITH VILLE, 
VICTORIA, 
AUSTRALIA. 


d. L & Co., 

LONDON. 


When shipping pears it is highly 1 important that the word PEARS should 
be stencilled am the top lid. This will minimise the risk of the cases being 
stowed on board with the apples. This simple precaution Will save much 
time, labour, and possible loss of good fruit. 

When to Export, 

The first fruit-carrying steamer usually leaves about the end of 
February, and is followed by the regular mail-boats every week, with 
extra steamers every few days at irregular intervals up to the beginning 
of May. After then it is not good business to send your fruit, for the 
soft fruits of France and other places begin to come in am the London 
markets, and apples could not find any but the poorest of sales against 
them. 

Varieties. 

The following varieties are those which some years of shipping 
experience have proved to be the best carriers and to have obtained the 
best prices:—Jonathan, Munroe’s P avourite, Cleopatra, Rome Beauty, 
London Pippin, AEsopus Spitzenberg, Rymer, and Newtown Pippin. 
Others, which have carried well and brought fair prices are—Cox’s Orange 
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Pippin, Scarlet Nonpareil, Bismarck, Stone Pippin, Ben Davis, Alfriston, 
Buncombe, Dumelow’s Seedling, King of Pippins, Prince of Pippins, 
Annie Elizabeth, Ribs ton Pippin, Sturmer, Winter Strawberry, and 
Adams’ Pearmain. The last-named variety is mostly sent to South Africa 
and other short-distance ports. There are, of course, many other kinds 
suitable for export, but those given are most likely to give payable returns. 
Pears mostly sent are—Vicar of Winkfield, Winter Nelis, L’lnconnue, 
Josephine de Malines, Broom Park, Eyewood, and Uvedale’s St. Germain. 
Other varieties which have carried well are:—Bon Cure, Beurre Bose, 
Beurre d 3 Anjou, Autumn Bergamot, Beurre Clairgeau, Glou Morceau, 
Magnifique, and Keiffer’s Hybrid. A shipment of Williams 5 Bon Chretien 
was sent in 1899, and sold at 19s. 6d. per case, but this pear is risky and 
requires special care. Pears also require a lower temperature in the 
ship’s chamber than apples. Grapes have not been sent in any quantity 
of late years, and are not likely to be until some better system is devised 
by which they may be landed in such condition as will command higher 
prices than have formerly ruled. The varieties mostly sent are—Dora- 
dilla, Raisin des Dames, Waltham Cross, and Red Prince. Two other 
grapes, sent mostly from Spain and South Australia, are the Almeria and 
the White Daria. These grapes are said, by reports received from London, 
to be excellent carriers, and, judging by the appearance, are identical. 
“ White Daria” is the name given in South Australia. 

Other Points. 

It is necessary to refer to the faulty methods sometimes followed in 
stowing cases in railway trucks. Several growers have complained that 
their fruit has been badly damaged in rail transit. This is nearly always 
due to bad stowage in the trucks. It cannot be too strongly urged that 
cases should be so stacked that the bumping of the trucks will not throw 
the top cases to the floor. Stow them so that they will present a level 
“ floor ” all over the bottom of the truck, or, if this is not practicable, 
build them up in “steps 53 from the end of the truck to the door. Never 
stow in high stacks at each end of the truck. 

In conclusion, see that the highest standard of quality is maintained 
throughout every season, don’t change your brands, and remember that 
one inferior consignment will do more damage to your reputation than a 
whole season’s effort wall efface. 


THE ORCHARD. 

By James Lang , Harcourt , 

Owing ttf unfavorable weather the fruit crops do not promise so well 
as they did last month. The hot wind on Cup Day caught some of the 
later blooming varieties of apples when they were in full bloom, with 
the result that the flowers dropped without setting any fruit. London 
Pippin, Mtlhroe’s Favourite, and Jonathan, seem to have suffered most. 
The bloom on many of the trees looked as if it had been scorched with 
yfee* after the hot wind had passed over. The earlier blooming varieties 
of appfes have not suffered to the same extent, as the bloom had set very 
well before the heat came; still they will be thinner than usual. 
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Pears give promise of a medium crop. Apricots will be light in some 
districts owing to the prevalence of late frosts. Plums also will be a 
medium crop, as will also peachies and cherries. Owing to the lateness of 
the season, all kinds of fruit will be much later than usual in being 
marketed. Cherries, which usually make their appearance in the market 
during the last week of October, are quite three weeks later this year. 
Other fruits will also be correspondingly late in ripening. 

Since Jast month nice general rains have fallen, whichi will tend very 
much to improve the condition of the trees, and induce a strong healthy 
growth of young wood. Weeds also are growing apace. It will be neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to keep the scarifier going to keep them tinder. It cannot 
be too frequently impressed upon growers the necessity of keeping the soil 
of the orchard in a friable condition; in fact, thorough cultivation of the 
soil is one of the chief factors in the success of an orchard, especially in 
dry districts where the rainfall is light. 

The bandaging of trees to trap the codlin moth should be finished at 
once, as towards the middle of the month the young grubs commence to 
leave the apple. The bandages should also be looked over at intervals of 
ten or twelve days, and cleaned before being put on again. Spraying also 
with one of the arsenical sprays should be attended to at regular intervals. 

Attend to the grafts on any old trees that may have been regrafted, 
securing the young shoots so that they do not blow off with high winds. 

Marketing the chlerry crop will require a good deal of attention during 
the month. Avoid gathering cherries during the hottest part of the day, 
where possible gather early in the morning while cool. Cherries gathered 
while they are hot do not keep long, and this practice accounts for the bad 
condition in which many arrive at the market. 


GARDEN NOTES. 

By J. Cronin, Inspector Vegetation. Diseases Act. 

Flower Garden. 

The seasonable operations recommended for last month as to cultivating, 
watering, &c., will apply also to the present, the weather conditions _ in 
most parts of the State having the effect of deferring much gardening 
work that is usually performed earlier. 

The cool and showery weather experienced has been favorable to 
newly-planted trees and shrubs, especially where such planting was not 
performed until late in the season. With ordinary care and attention in 
the matter of watering, cultivating, and supporting, success should be 
certain where the soil has been properly prepared. Newly-planted trees 
require careful watering, an excessive saturation being generally injurious. 
If the temperature is high and the plants are growing rapidly, 1 ' there _is 
hardly a possibility of injury; but otherwise water must be : applied in 
moderation, and when it is apparent that the plants require it.' , 

Many spring-blooming deciduous shrubs and trees that have attained 
a fair size, and are becoming thick and crowded, should he thinned out 
now. After flowering, such plants as, Deutzias, Lilacs, deciduous Magnolias, 
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Weigelas, and many others should be so treated, and may be easily trained 
to become shapely, well-balanced specimens, instead of the spindly and 
crowded plants commonly seen. Roses such as the Banksian should also 
be pruned after the flowering is over, such pruning consisting in the hard 
cutting back of the flowering shoots, after which the plants will break 
into growth that will flower in the following spring. To prune plants as 
those described in the dormant season, means cutting away f hie flowering 
growths, 

The Heaths (Erica) represent a genus of plants, a number of which 
are worthy of more general cultivation. Several fine varieties are of 
Victorian origin. They were raised from seed by a nurseryman at Malvern 
(Webley), who hybridized Ericas Bowieana and mammosa , two species 
* from South Africa that are amongst the hardiest of the family in our 
Climate. The resulting varieties are in colour pink and rose of varying 
shades, and are superior to the parents. The best are “ Weblevana/' 
“Hentyana,” “ Jubilee, 55 and “ Mackinnionana. M Others probably from 
the same parentage are “ Superba ” and/* Intermedia/' the latter a fine 
white variety. Of introduced kinds, “ Hybrida,” “ Wilmoreana,” 
4t Cavendishi,” ventricosa in many varieties, ccrinfJtoides , and others, thrive 
well in the metropolitan district. The soil for a heath bed should be 
sandy peat, if that is available, but if not, ordinary unmanured garden 
soil will grow many of them fairly well. In the sandy soil in the Brighton 
district they are at home, one garden near Sandringham containing several 
beds of heaths, most of them fine large plants, continuously in bloom. 
Ericas resent interference with their roots, and although not requiring a 
great deal of water, should not be allowed to become dry. They require 
a well-drained bed and no manure. 

Carnations may be increased by layering the growth shoots after the 
flowering period. The “ show/' or spring-blooming varieties, are usually 
propagated in this way, the “tree/* or winter flowering, more often from 
cuttings. Layering in effect is really a cutting only partially separated 
from the parent plant, and the operation is simple. The shoots, which 
should Ire a few inches in length, should have the bottom leaves cut off, 
leaving about three or four pairs at the top. Then a small trench should 
be made around the plant, and filled with sandy soil. The shoots should 
be bent down and cut about half through, and upwards at: the bend, 
forming a tongue about | inch in length on the under side. The tongued 
shoots are fixed with pegs in the soil, which should be firmly pressed 
over them, and watered the following clay. Tree carnations should be 
cut back to good shoots at the bottom of the plant, and any flower spikes 
removed. The flowers are not required during the hot summer months, 
and, if pinched away, the plants will break into side growths that will 
flower in autumn and winter. Tall old plants, if healthy, may be brought 
to the ground and layered. After the layers are rooted, the old plants 
should be thrown away. 

^ Chrysanthemums should be growing freely, and will probably break 
into lateral growth. If large flowers are desired, remove all but the lead¬ 
ing shoots, and tie to stakes, as growth advances. 

Dahlias may be planted at any time during the month, 

Roses may be budded after the first crop of flowers is over, and until 
the stocks cease to grow in autumn. The early buds will, if the head of 
stock is removed, make fair plants, and the tea and hybrid tea-■ varieties 
produce flowers in March and April in most instances. Those budded 
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late should be allowed to remain dormant through the winter. The stock 
to use is of great importance. In many cases the buds would “ take,” 
but the plants would be always weak and disappointing. A number of 
varieties grown for decoration, such as “ Safranot,” and “ Paul’s Crimson,” 
make good stocks, and the Banksian (white and yellow) are specially 
suitable for climbing varieties. Budding several climbing kinds of varying 
colours, on different shoots of the Banksian, is often practised with fine 
effect. One of the important points often missed by beginners, is the 
need of well-ripened buds, one of the most reliable tests being that the 
thorns are easily removed from the ripe shoot, but will adhere and bend on 
the reverse. The conditions necessary to success in budding roses are 
A free growing stock with abundant sap, which is evidenced when the bark 
“runs” freely, i.e., parts readily from the wood; ripe buds, inserted 
quickly and tied firmly, but not,so tightly that the sap is checked. The. 
leaf should be removed, except a small part of the stalk, and in cutting 
off the bud preparatory to insertion, a very thin shield only should be 
cut with it, from which it is unnecessary to attempt to remove the wood. 
Should the weather be dry and hot, and the bark not- “ run ” freely, give 
an abundant supply of water, and try again in a day or two. 

Except where specially required for seed, the shoots of Delphiniums 
should be cut away after blooming. If the conditions are favorable, a 
fresh supply of flowering shoots will soon follow. 

The foliage of several plants, such as the thorns (Cratcegus), mountain 
ash (Pyrus aucufaria ), Virginian creepers, and others, are often attacked 
by the larvae of the pear .slug, or vine moth. The plants should be sprayed 
on the first appearance of the pest with Pfrris green a oz., and milk of 1 lb. 
of new lime, to 12 gallons water. 

Kitchen Garden. 

Seeds of a number of vegetables that will be required for autumn and 
winter use should be sown. The most important are the various members 
of the cabbage family. In preparing the beds for raising plants of 
cabbages, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, kale, &c., ground that has been 
lately cropped with onions or potatoes is suitable, but that cropped by any 
of the Brassica family should be avoided. The soil should be free and 
rich, and fairly moist, and the seed covered to a depth of about half-an- 
inch with light soil, afterwards mulching lightly with horse droppings, and 
watering when necessary. 

Seeds of celery (in beds for transplanting), beet (red and silver), 
French beans, peas, parsnips, radish, &c., should be sown,to maintain a 
succession. Planting out from former sowings, thinning, weeding, hoeing, 
watering, and preparation of soil for future crops, constitute the principal 
seasonable work. 


AGRICULTURAL VALUE OF POULTRY MANURE. 

By II* T 7 . Hawkins , Poultry Exfert and Lecturer . 

I have often wondered, when reading the result of egg-laying com* 
petitions, and also when balance-sheets have been sent me from agricultural 
and college students, why no mention was made of fowl manure, I have 
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never yet seen in any, statement of the year’s work, what has become of 
this valuable aid to the farm. If such be the case, one is led to the con¬ 
clusion that most poultry breeders either neglect gathering the manure 
daily, or else throw it away into the rubbish heap. When it is remem¬ 
bered that each bird of 8 to 9 lbs. live weight drops nearly 52 lbs. of 
manure each year at night-time alone, and basing the average daily 
droppings at nearly 100 lbs. per bircl per year, what must the value of 
this manure^ wasted or trodden in yearly, in Victoria amount to? 

To get a fairly accurate idea of its value, I have had gathered daily 
the droppings from four pens, the size of each pen being 75 feet x 25 feet. 
In two of the pens there were eight birds, in the other two seven, short 
grass being in each pen. The result was as follows:—From the pens of 
eight birds—Dorkings, weighing 8 lbs. each—the manure was gathered 
and partially dried (seven days), the weight from each bird averaging 
(during day-time), i| ozs., and in dropping-board under perch (night¬ 
time) 2 ozs., or 46 lbs, per annum. It will thus be seen that the night 
manure from large birds is worth at least is. per annum. This con¬ 
clusively demonstrates that thousands of tons of fowl manure, representing 
thousands of pounds sterling, are lost yearly in this State alone. 

According to an eminent authority, its true market value is as 
follows: — 



Fresh 

Manure, 

Parti ally- 
dried Manure, 

Moisture ... ... 

61.63 

41.06 

Organic matter and ammonia salts, 

20.19 

38.19 

Tribasic phosphate of lime ... 

2.97 

5 ,T 3 

Magnesia, alkaline salts, &c. 

Insoluble siliceous matter (sand) 

2.63 

3-*3 

12.58 

12.49 


100.00 

100.00 

Containing nitrogen 

1.71 

3 - 7 8 

Equal to ammonia 

2.09 

4-59 


Roughly speaking, the fresh manure is worth per ton, and, when dry 
and properly, stored in casks, jQ 4 per ton. It will thus be seen that little, 
if any, manure from live stock is so rich in fertilizers as the fowl 
manure. 

One thing should be borne in mind, i,e tf that lime must on no account 
be used in the runs, or houses, as lime liberates the ammonia, and when 
such is the case, its value as a manure is practically gone. 

The collected manure should be stored in an old barrel, where it must 
be kept dry, and mixed with a little sand, or some ashes of burnt weeds, 
also a little soot. This is excellent to preserve the ammonia. The manure 
may also be placed in a tub with water, and allowed to stand over-night ; 
then stir and use the liquid for watering. Vegetables of all kinds, also 
flowers and plants, especially pelargoniums, roses, lemons, &c., do well 
• 'with it.; , , , "t „ ’ 

The growth of the onion and tomato, &c., is largely increased by the 
use of this manure, and to nurserymen it is of the greatest value. The 
vegetable acids ate as important as protein to growing chicks, both being 
an absolute necessity. It is therefore an easy matter where land is avail¬ 
able, for every farmer of poultry to utilize to its fullest extent the valuable 
manure referred to in growing vegetables. 
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SCIENCE NOTES FROM ABROAD. 

Something New in the Artificial Manure Industry. 

By Dr. Ritter von Grneber, of Malmo. 

Raw Products .—The standard products, ammonia and Chili saltpetre, 
have not experienced considerable changes, either in their manufacture or 
in the quantities used. Ammonia is still imported to a great extent, while 
Chili saltpetre is a product imported into all countries of Europe. For 
the present, this will not be altered, as the utilization of turf for the 
manufacture of sulphate of ammonia has apparently again proved a fiasco 
with a new patented process. Chili saltpetre perhaps may find a com¬ 
petitor in Norway, close to Christiania, since there the enormous water 
power is made use of for the manufacture of nitric acid from the nitro¬ 
gen of the air. It is a long known fact that an electric spark will cause 
the combination of nitrogen and oxygen, but the problem is whether the 
production even with the cheap water power is remunerative, since, as is 
well known, nitric acid can only be transported in vessels of glass, acid 
resisting earthenware, porcelain, and platinum, and washers and packings 
have not yet been manufactured which are suitable in all cases. But, as 
we have heard, this last difficulty is supposed to have been solved by a 
process to be patented. 

In the new factory at Christiania, it is said that in the experimental 
trials a yield of 250 tons of nitric acid was obtained with 500 horse¬ 
power, and the factory is now proceeding with 5,000 horse-power to mul¬ 
tiply the. production tenfold, and the utilization of 500,000 horse-power 
is regarded as possible. A production of 250,000 tons of nitric acid 
would decidedly form strong competition for Chili saltpetre. As we have 
heard, nitrate of lime is to be prepared, the effect of w T hich, for manurial 
purposes, is supposed to be equal to that of sodium nitrate, and, accord¬ 
ing to latest investigations, is supposed even to excel it. If nitrate of lime 
could be prepared cheaply, it would be a simple matter to reproduce nitric 
acid from it .—Translated from u Chemiker Zeitungf } No. 60, 29th July , 

1905* 

Contribution to the Question of the influence of High 
Temperatures on Tubercle Bacilli in Milk. 

By C. Barthel and 0 . Stenstrom . 

The authors studied the effect of the reaction of milk upon the destruc¬ 
tion of tubercle bacilli by heat. In one experiment milk rendered alkaline 
by sodium hydroxid, milk rendered acid by the addition of sulphuric 
acid, and a control sample, wire inoculated with human tubercle bacilli, 
the three portions being pasteurized at 70 deg. C. for, two minutes* In 
a second experiment, milk from a tuberculous cow was used, the pasteur¬ 
izing temperatures employed being 80 deg. and 85 deg. The results are 
considered very positive and constant. In all cases where milk was 
coagulated, the tubercle bacilli resisted the heat, while in all cases in which 
there was 110 coagulation the tubercle bacilli were killed, notwithstanding 
a strong alkaline reaction in some instances. The potassium hydrqxid 
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and sulphuric acid were without 1 influence on the virulence of the tubercle 
bacilli, as shown by the results of inoculation experiments with guinea-pigs. 
The resistance of the human tubercle bacilli to heat was believed to be due 
to the protecting influence of the sputum in which the bacilli were con¬ 
tained. The experiments are believed to prove that a temperature of 
80 deg. for one minute is sufficient to kill all tubercle bacilli in milk in 
which there is no coagulation.—“ Experimental Station Record } ” Washing¬ 
ton, U.S.A. , June , 1905. 

The Addition of Formalin to Milk according to the 
Method of Von Behring. 

By 0 . St en sir dm. 

The publications of Von Behring relating to the use of formalin in the 
preservation of the milk of cows rendered immune to tuberculosis are re¬ 
viewed, and experiments are reported in which formalin, in the pro¬ 
portion of 1:10,000, 1 :5,000, and 1 :1,000 was added to tuberculous milk 
to determine the influence of formalin in destroying tubercle bacilli. 
As shown by the results of inoculation experiments with guinea-pigs, the 
addition of formalin in the proportions mentioned cannot be depended 
upon to destroy tubercle bacilli in milk Experimental Station Record J 7 ' 
'Washington , U.S.A., June, 1905. 


This issue completes Volume III. The Index will be- 
supplied with the first number of the new volume, 
viz.8th January, 1906. 
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Rainfall in Victoria. 

Month of October, 1905 . 


By P. Baracchi , Government Astronomer , 


Areas. 

Actual Average 
Rainfall recorded in | 
each Area in 1 

October, 1905. 1 

Average Rainfall for 
each Area for 
the Month of October, 
based on all previous 
Years of Record. 

Maximum Pall 
recorded within each Area 
during October, 1905. 


inches. 

inches. 

inches. 

A 

1*36 

1*25 

1*83 at Beulah 

B . 

2*56 

1*83 

3*15 ft Serviceton 

0 

3-27 

2*62 

4*50 ri Merino 

D 

2-40 

2*62 

2*91 n Portland 


1-51 

1*27 

2*55 tt Charlton 

... ... J 

2*51 

2*05 

3*25 n Wangaratta 

F 1 ... 

2*44 

2*39 

3*75 n Yea 

1 2 . 

4*39 

2*82 * 

4*88 rt Yackandandah 

% . 

2*76 

2*12 

3*33 n hryerstown 

n . 

3*53 

2*73 

4*36 rt Kyneton 

f; 

2*60 

2*21 

3*87 d Sunbnry 

V Z Z 

3*10 

2*97 

3*45 tt Hastings 

k ... 

4*87 

3*79 

7*45 n Wood’s Point 

h ... 

5*65 

2*67 

11*30 tt Orbost 

M . 

— 

3*33 



SUBDIVISIONAL AREAS OF THE STATE OF VICTORIA REPRESENTING 
TYPICAL DISTRIBUTION OF RAINFALL, 


A. North-west—Malice country, including the counties of Millewa, Taila, Weeah, 

and Karkarooc. >> 

B. Central West—Including the counties of Lowan and Boning. 

C. Western Districts—Including the counties of Follett, Dundas, western half of 

Ripons'and Hampden. 

D. South-western Districts and West Coast—-Including the counties of Normanby, 

Villiers, Heytesbury, and Polwartli. 

E. Northern Country—Including the counties of Tatchera and Gunbower, and the 

northern half of Kara Kara, Gladstone, and Bendigo, and the north-west 
portions of Rodney and Moira. 

F. Northern Country—Including the greater part of the county of Moira, the north¬ 

eastern quarter of the county of Rodney, and the extreme north-west of 
the county of Bogong. 

FI, Central North—Including the county of Anglesey, the west and northern parts of 
the county of Delatite, the extreme south of the county of Moira, and the 
south-east quarter of Rodney. 

Fa.' Upper Murray—Districts from Wodonga to Towong* 

G. Central Districts North of Dividing Ranges—Including counties of Talbot and 

Dalhousie, southern half of the counties of Kara Kara, Gladstone, and 
Bendigo, and the south-west quarter of the county of Rodney, 

H. Central Highlands and Ranges from Ararat to Kilmore, 

I. South Central Districts on the west and north side of Port Phillip Bay—Includ¬ 

ing the counties of Grant, Grenville, and Bourke, and the eastern parts of 
the counties of Hampden and Ripon. 

Ix, South Central Districts east of Port Phillip Bay, &c.—Including the counties df 
Mornington and Evelyn. 

•K. Regions of Heaviest Rainfall—Including all the mountainous Eastern Districts, 
and South Gippsland. 

L. South-eastern Districts—Gippsland, and counties on the New South Wales Bordet* 

M. Extreme East Coast. 
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STATISTICS, 


PEBISHABLE AND FBOZEN PBODXJCE. 

Expoets from the State and Deliveries from the Governmpn r 
Cool Stores for the Month of October, 1905 and 1904 

RESPECTIVELY. 


Description of Produce. 

E\poits. 

1905. | 1904, 

Deli 

1905. 

Rutter 

... lbs. 

4,879,693 

4 , 490,544 

3,573,808 

Ham and Bacon 

... rt 

174,000 

125,280 


Cheese 

... ft 

78,960 

123,240 

15 

Milk and Cream 

... cases 

1,664 

1,116 

Poultry 

... head 

4,740 

3,090 

1,567 

Eggs.,. 

... dozen 

6,690 

9,252 

57,298 

Rabbits and Hares 

... pairs 

139,008 

153,804 

Mutton and Lamb 

carcasses 

83,712 

43,445 

16,387 

Beef ... 

...quarters 

341 

62 

... 

Veal... 

carcasses 

1,613 

3,044 

21 

Pork. 

... n 

64 

100 

Fruit 

,,. cases 

1,964 

2,194 

1,174 

98 

Fruit Pulp ... 

rt 

137 

< 7*,184 

Sundries 

lbs. 

—*— ...v 



1901 . 


2,036,688 

19,588 

854 

748 

1,000 

37,818 

23,522 

10 

22 

201 

%906 


R. 


Superintendent 0/ Exports, 

Fruit, Plants, and Bulbs, 

Imports and Exports of Fruit, Plants, &c., to and from Australian States and 
New Zealand, Inspected during the month of October, 1905, 


Fruit, etc. 

IMPORTS . 11 

Exports. 

.... _ _ __ _ 



Packaok i 

OKKTIKtr.VlTft 

Packages 

Csruficaths 


iNSPROTHD. 

IBSUBD. 

InhI'KCTEU. 

JWWKI). 

Apples ... ... .... 

19,414 

.* 62 

89 

23 

Bananas ... ... cases 

50 

* 9 

456 

m 

„ ... .. bunches 

57,740 

«■ ]4 


, ,, 

Cucumbers 

467 

9 

214 

26 

Lemons ... 

5,513 

517 

32 

1,365 

26 

92 

Loquats ... ... 

15 

Ji 

Mixed Fruits 

2 

. 1 

1 

I 

Oranges ... 

65,939 

221 

1,666 

104 

Passion Fruit 

753 

ll 

60 

3(1 

Pineapples 

Tomatoes... ... 4 ... 

2,648 | 

881 

30 

19 

510 

111 

69 

n 

( Strawberries 

69 

9 

... 

•** 

Total cases of Fruit 

f 153,999 

432 *■ $ 

4,298 

458 

Bulbs ;?■ *#0 ... 

* 30 

1 


Plants ... a* 

37 

* 19 

7 

* ”* 5 

Totals 

154,066 

452 

4,305 

& 


l TtfRKBB, 

Inspector Vegetation Dmmes Act , 

Pro 0 . FRENCH, 

% Government Entomologist. 
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